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THE TRAGEDY OF THE TILL. 

[Donglai Jerrold, bom in London, 8d Jannaiy, 1808; 
diml at Kilborn, London, 8tb June, 1857. Midahipman, 
printer, dramatist, joonialMt, noveliat, tmajiMt, bamoor- 
ist— and potent in all the many parte he plajed. Hissuc- 
een was won by dint of bard honest work; his end came 
in the sunshine of sucoees. He was noted for saying 
"sharp things: "he should also have been noted forsaying 
them only when fklsebood of some sort or other called 
them Ibrth. He was one of the earliest contributors 
to Punehf in which the OaudU Ledum and other popular 
sketches first appeared. It was as a dramatist and 
humourist that he was best known; but it was the pro- 
ductions of his more serious moods which exhibited his 
best powers, whilst they showed his earnest sympathy 
with all who struggled and hoped, and his love of rural 
life. This is most apparent iu the ChrowitUi of Clover- 
nook, which, according to his son— Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold— was his pet work. "The Chronicle* are a 
fragment of what it was originally intended by tlie 
author they should be;'' says Mr. B. Jenold in his in- 
teresting prefiuje to the admirable edition of his father's 
works issued by Messn. Bradbury, Branfe and Ca; 
" but the fragment, it was his belief; had a better chanoe 
of reaching the hands of future generations, than the 
zest of his works. Ail the qualities of his genius shine 
their brightest here. The study of benignant nature is 
rich and rare. The 'Legends 'hare purposes in them, 
tmn which the author, being in downright earnest with 
the world, could nerer long wean his fancy." The fol- 
lowing ** Tragedy of the Till " is oneof the legends, told by 
that most delightftil of modem Friar Tucks, "The 
Hermit of Bellyftille." The book is fhll of quaint fkncies, 
and fuesenta a world in which the wrongs of our world 
are humorously set right, i) 

" TT is a strange tale, but it hath the recom- 

JL mendation of brevity. Some folks may 

■ee nothing in it but the tricksiness of an ex- 

trayagant' spirit; and some, perchance, may 

* 

' Tlie chief dramatic works of Douglas Jerrold are : 
Mttdk-tyed Siuan; The RnU-day; Nell Owynne; Time 
Workt Wondert: the BubbUt qfihe Day: the Prieotur <if 
War; the Cafe Paw^ Arc. His miscellaneous works are : 
OsUbte and Ale: Men of Character: Mrt. Caudie$ Owiain 
Leeturti: Punch* e Letters to hit Son: The Man Made of 
Mimtn: Story of a Feather; St, CHUi and St. Jama; 
Cknmick* of Clovemook, &c. 
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plack a heart of meaning out of it. HoweTer, 
be it as it may, you shall hear it, sir. 

** There was a man called Isaac Pugwash, a 
dweller in a miserable slough of London, a 
squalid denizen of one of the foul nooks of that 
city of Plutus. He kept a shop; which, though 
small as a cabin, was visited as granary and 
store-house by half the neighbourhood. All 
the creature-comforts of the poor — from bread 
to that questionable superfluity, small-beer — 
were sold by Isaac Strange it was, that with 
such a trade Pugwash grew not rich. He iuUl 
many bad debts, and of all shopkeepers, was 
most unfortunate in false coin. Certain it is, 
he had neither eye nor ear for bad money. 
Counterfeit semblances of miyesty beguiled 
him out of bread and butter, and cheese, and 
red herring, just as readily as legitimate royalty 
struck at the Mint. Malice might impute 
something of this to the political principles of 
Pugwash, who, as he had avowed himself again 
and again, was no lover of a monarchy. Never- 
theless, I cannot think Pugwash had so little 
regard for the countenance of majesty as to- 
wclcome it as readily when silvered copper aa. 
when sterling silver. No, a wild, foolish en- 
thusiast was Pugwash, but in the household} 
matter of good and bad money he had very 
wholesome prejudices. He had a reasonable- 
wish to grow rich, yet was entirely ignorant of 
the by-ways and short-cuts to wealth. He? 
would have sauntered through life with hifr 
hands in his pockets and a daisy in his mouth; 
and dying with just enough in his house to 
pay the undertaker, would have thought him- 
self a fortunate fellow; he was, in the words of 
Mrs. Pugwash, such a careless, foolish, dream- 
ing creature. He was cheated every hour by 
a customer of some kind; and yet to deny 
credit to anybody — he would as soon have* 
denied the wife of his boeonL His customers^ 
knew the weakness, and failed not to exercise 
it. To be sure now and then, fresh from con- 
jugal counacl, he would refuse to add a single 

60 



2 TTTR TRAGKDT OF THE TILL. 

Imrring to a debtor's acore; no, he would not root of primitMe, ia her ofiering to the hopeAiI 
be sent to the workhouse by anybody. A , lorelineaa of nature; is her testimony of the 
quarter of an hour after, the denied herring, soul struggling with the blighting, cruahlni^ 
with an added small loaf, was given to the circumstance of sordid earth, and sometimes 
little giri sent to the rihop by the rejected . yearning towards earth's sweetest aspects 
mother, — 'he couldn't bear to see poor children Amidst the vioIcDL-e. the coaraeneas, and the 
wanting anything. ' | sulfering that may riurround and defile the 

"Pugwash had another unprofitable weak- wrotched, there must be moments when the 
ness. He was fond of what he called nature, ; heart escapes, craving for the innocent and 
though in his dim, close shop, he could give lovely: when the soul makes for itself even of 
her but a i^tiliing welcome. Nevertheless, he j a flower a comfort and a refuge. * 
had the earliez»t primroses on his counter, — ' The Hermit paused a moment, and then in. 
'they throw,' he said, 'such a nice light about blither voice resumed. "But 1 have strayed 
the place.' A sly. knavish customer presente<l a little from the history of our ranali tradcsnuui, 
Isaac with a pot of polyanthuses, and, won by Pugwash. Well, sir. Isaac for some three or 
the flowery gift. Pugwash gave the donor ruin- j four years kept on his old way, hia wife still 
ous credit. The man with wall-flowers regularly . prophesying in loud and lender voice the ine- 
stopped at Isaac's shop, and for only sixpence vitable workhouse. He would so think and talk 
Pugprash would tell his wife he had made the : of nature when he "thould mind his shop; he 
place a Paradise. ' If we can't go to nature, I would so often snatch a holiday to lose it in 
Sally, isn't it a pleasant thing to be able to ; the fields, when he should take stock and balam» 
bring nature to us?' Whereupon Mrs. Pugwash i his books. What was WDrse. he every week 
would declare that a man with at leobt tiirce lost more and more by bad money. With no 
children to provide for had no neeii to talk of more isentte than a buzzard, as Mrs. Pugwaah 
nature. Nevertheless, the flower-man made his said, for a gtKxi .shilling, he was the victim of 
wueklv call. Though at manv a hou.se. the those laborious folks who make their monefr 
penny could not ever}' week be spared to buy a , with a fine independence of the state, ont of 
hint, a look of nature for the darkened dwellers, their own materials. It seemed the common 
Isaac, <lespite of Mrs. Pugwaah, always pur- compact of a host of coiners to put off their 
v-hxsed. It ii« a common thing, an old familiar base-born ofliipring upon Isaac Pugwaah: who» 
en*. " said the Hermit — '" to see the poor man's it must be confcttKed, bore the loss and the 
florist, to hear his loud-voiced invitation to . indignity like a Christian martyr. At last, 
take his nosegays, his penny- roots; and yet is however, the spirit of the man was stun^ 
it a call, a (X>njnrition of the heart of man A guinea, as Pugwash believed of statato 
overlaboured and desponding — walled in by gold, wtla found to be of little less value thiuL 
the gloom of a town — divorced from the fields a bras* button. Mr*. Pugwash clamoured and 
and their sweet healthful influences — almost , s<:reamcd art though a l)esieging foe was in her 
shut out from the sky that reeks in vapour house; and Pugwash himself felt that further 
over him: — it is a call that tells him there are patience would be pusillanimity. Where- 
thtngs of the earth beside food and covering to upon, sir. what think you Isaac did? Why^ 
live for: and that God in his great bounty hath he suflerfjii himself to be driven by the yoioo 
made them for all men. Is it not .so?" asked . and vehemence of his wife to a conjurer, who 
the Hermit ' in a neighbouring attic was a <ideral go-between 

'* Most <.^ertainly." we answered: *' it would ; to the neighbourhood — a vender of iutelligenco 
lie the very sinfulness of avari«.'e to think from the stars to all who sought and duly 
otherwi.se. * feed him. This Mia.nivriun would declare to Pug- 

"Why, sir," said the Hermit benev«)lcntly wat^h the whereabout of the felon coiner, and — 
smiling, "thus ••onsidcre<l, the loud Inn u^mI the thought was anodyne to the hurt mind of 
city bawler of ro<iis :ind flowers l>ecomcj4a high Isaac .s wife — the knave would be law -throttled, 
benevoleni.'e, a peripatetic priest of nature. ' " With sad indignant -ipiritdid Isaac Pugwaah 
Adown dark lane^ and mirv alleys he takes i .-^eek Katiicr Lutiis; for <^. sir. was thecoiynmr 
sweet remembrances — touching re<r<)nls of the ' cullcti. llo was none of your common wizai*dk 
loreli ness of earth, t^hat with riieir bright looks Oh no! he left it to the mere quack-salTers 
and balmy odours «*heer and uplift the lumpibh | and mountebanks of his craft to take upon 
heart of man: that make his -^oui srir within them u haggard solemnity of look, and to drop 
him. and arknowledgc the lH>riuiifui. The monosyllables, heavy as bullets, upon the ear 
penny, the ill spared penny — tor it would buy of the <iuestioner. The mighty and magniti- 
a wheaten roll — the poor hou^ewife pays for cent hocuspocus of twelvciH:uuy magiciana 
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«eomed by Lotus. There was nothing in his 
look or manner that showed him the worse for 
keeping company with spirits: on the contrary^ 
perliaps, the priyileges he eigoyed of them 
senred to make him only the more blithe and 
jocund. He might have passed for a gentle- 
man, at once easy and cunning in the law; his 
sole knowledge, that of labyrinthine sentences 
made expressly to wind poor common sense on 
parchment. He had an eye like a snake, a 
•constant smile upon his lip, a cheek coloured 
like an apple, and an activity of movement 
wide away from the solemnity of the coiyurer. 
He was a small, eel-figured man of about sixty, 
dressed in glossy black, with silver buckles 
And flowing periwig. It was impossible not 
to have a better opinion of sprites and demons, 
seeing that so nice, so polished a gentleman 
was their especial pet. And then, his attic 
had no mystic circle, no curtain of black, no 
death's head, no mummy of apocryphal dragon 
— ^the vulgar catch-pennies of fortune-telling 
trader. There was not even a pack of cards 
to elevate the soul of man into the regions of 
the mystic world. No, the room was plainly 
yet comfortably set out. Father Lotus reposed 
in an easy chair, nursing a snow-white cat upon 
his knee; now tenderly patting the creature 
with one hand, and now turning over a little 
Hebrew volume with the other. If a man 
wished to have dealings with sorry demons, 
could he desire a nicer little gentleman than 
Father Lotus to make the acquaintance for 
him? In few words Isaac Pugwash told his 
story to the smiling magician. He had, 
amongst much other bad money, taken a 
counterfeit guinea; could Father Lotus discover 
the evil-doer? 

"*Tes, yes, yes,' said Lotus, smiling, <of 
course — to be sure; but that will do but little: 
in your present state — but let me look at your 
tongue. ' Pugwash obediently thrust the organ 
forth. 'Yes, yes, as I thought. 'Twill do 
yon no good to hang the rogue; none at alL 
What we must do is this — we must cure you 
of the disease.' 

'* ' Disease ! ' cried Pugwash. ' Bating the loss 
of my money, I was never better in all my days. ' 

'"Ha! my poor man,' said Lotus, 'it is the 
benevolence of nature, that she often goes on, 
quietly breaking us up, ourselves knowing no 
more of the mischief than a girl's doll, when 
the girl rips up its seams. Your malady is of 
the perceptive organs. Leave you alone, and 
you'll siiJL to the condition of a baboon.' 
'Qod bless me!' cried Pugwash. 
' A jackass with sense to choose a thistle 
from a toadstool will be a reasoning creature 
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to you! for consider, my poor soul,* said Lotoi 
in a compassionate voice, 'in this world of 
tribulation we inhabit, consider what a be- 
nighted nincompoop is man, if he cannot elect 
a good shilling from a bad one. ' 

"'I have not a sharp eye for money,' said 
Pugwash modestly. 'It's a gift, sir; I'm aa- 
sured it's a gift' 

'"A sharp eye! An eye of horn,' tali. 
Lotus. ' Never mind, I can remedy all that; 
I can restore you to the world and to yourself. 
The greatest physicians, the wisest philosophers, 
have, in the profundity of their wisdom, made 
money the test of wit. A man \b believed 
mad; he is a very rich man, and his heir has 
very good reason to believe him lunatic; where- 
upon the heir, the madman's careful friend, 
calls about the sufferer a company of wizards 
to sit in judgment on the suspected brain, and 
report a verdict thereupon. Well, ninety-nine 
times out of the hundred, what is the first 
question put, as test of reason? Why, a ques- 
tion of money. The physician, laying certain 
pieces of current coin in his palm, asks of the 
patient their several value. If he answer 
truly, why truly there is hope; but if he stam- 
mer, or falter at the coin, the verdict runs, 
and wisely runs, mad — incapably mad.' 

'"I'm not so bad as that,' said Pugwash, a 
little alarmed. 

'"Don't say how you are — it's presumption 
in any man,' cried Lotus. 'Nevertheless, be 
as you may, I'll cure you, if you'll give atten- 
tion to my remedy.' 

"Til give my whole soul to it,' exclaimed 
Pugwash. 

" ' Very good, very good; I like your earnest- 
ness, but I don't want all your soul,' said 
Father Lotus, smiling — 'I want only part of 
it: that, if you confide in me, I can take from 
you with no danger. Ay, with less peril than 
the pricking of a whitlow. Now, then, for 
examination. Now, to have a good stare at 
this soul of yours. ' Here Father Lotus gently 
removed the white cat from his knee, for he 
had been patting her all the time he talked, 
and turned full round upon Pugwash. ' Turn 
out your breeches' pockets,' said Lotus; and 
the tractable Pugwash immediately displayed 
the linings. ' So ! ' cried Lotus, looking narrowly 
at the bro^rn holland whereof they were made 
— 'very bad, indeed; verj' bad; never knew a 
soul in a worse state in all my life. ' 

"Pugwash looked at his pockets, and then 
at the conjurer: he was about to speak, but the 
fixed, earnest look of Father Lotus held him 
in respectful silence. 

'"Yes, yes^' said the wizard, still eyeing 
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the brown holland, * I can see it all; a vagabond 
tool; a loul wandering here and there, like a 
panper without aiettlement; a ragamuffin soul/ 

"Pagwaah found confidence and breath. 
' Was there ever such a joke? ' he cried ; ' know a 
man'gfloul by the linings of his breeches'pockets!' 
and Pugwash laughed, albeit uncomfortably. 

" Father Lotus looked at the man with phi- 
loeoph ic compassion. ' Ha, my good friend ! ' he 
said, ' that all comes of your ignorance of moral 
anatomy.' 

*"Well, but, Father Lotus,'- 
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Peace,' said the wizard, 'and answer 
me. You'd have this soul of your's cured?' 

'"Tf there's anything the matter with it,' 
answered Pugwash. 'Though not of any con- 
ceit I speak it, yet I think it as sweet and as 
healthy a soul as the souls of my neighbours. 
I never did wrong to anybody.* 

"'Pooh!' cried Father Lotus. 

'"I never denied credit to the hungry,' con- 
tinued Pugwash. 

'"Fiddle-de-dee!* said the wizard very ner- 
vously. 

"'I never laid out a penny in law upon a 
customer; I never refused small-beer to' 

• ' * Silence ! ' cried Father Lotus; 'don't offend 
philosophy by thus bragging of your follies. 
You are in a perilous condition; still you may 
be saved. At this very moment, I much 
fear it, gangrene has touched your soul: never- 
theless, I can separate the sound from the morti- 
fied parts, and start you new again as tliough 
your lips were first wet -with mother's milk.' 

" Pugwash merely said — forthcM'izard began 
to awe him — ' I'm very much obliged to you.' 

" * Now,' said Lotus, ' answer a few qucntions, 
and then I'll proceed to tiie cure. What do 
you think of money ?' 

'"A very nice thing,* said Pugwash, ' though 
I can do with as little of it as most folks. ' 

" Father Lotus shook his head. ' Well, 
and the world about you?' 

*"A beautiful world,' said Pugwash; 'only 
the worst of it is, I can't leave the shop as 
often as I would to enjoy it. I'm shut in all 
day long, I may say, a prisoner to brick-dust, 
herrings, and bacon. Sometimes, when the 
sun shines, and the cobbler's lark over the way 
sings as if he'd split his pipe, why then, do 
you know, I do so long to get into the fields; 
I do hunger for a bit of grass like any cow. ' 

"The wizard looked almost hopelessly on 
Pugwash. 'And that's your religion and 
business? Infidel of the counter! Saracen of 
the till! However — patience,' said I^otus, 
'and let us conclude. — And the men and wo- 
men of the world, what do you think of them f 



'"God bless 'em, poor souls!' said Pugwaal^ 
'It's a sad scramble some of 'em have, isn't it?* 

" ' Well,' said the conjurer, ' for a tradesman, 
your soul is in a wretched condition. How- 
ever, it is not so hopelessly bad that I may not 
yet make it profitable to you. I must cure it 
of its vagabond desires, and above all make it 
respectful of money. Tou will take this book.* 
Here Lotus took a little volume from a cup- 
board, and placed it in the hand of Pugwai^ 
'Lay it under your pillow every night for % 
week, and on the eighth morning let me see yon.' 

" ' Come, there's nothing easier than that,' 
said Pugwash, with a smile, and reverently- 
putting the volume in his pocket — (the book 
was closed by metal clasps, curiously chased) — 
he descended the garret stairs of the conjurer. 

" On the morning of the eighth day Pugwash 
again stood before Lotus. 

" ' How do you feel now?' asked the coignrer 
with a knowing look. 

' ' I haven't opened the book — 'tisjust as I toolt 
it,' said Pugwash, making no further answer. 

"'I know that,' said Lotus; 'the clasps be 
thanked for your ignorance. ' Pugwash slightly 
coloured; for to say the truth, both he and his 
wife had vainly pulled and tugged, and fingered 
and coaxed the clasps, that they might look 
upon the netTomantic page. ' Well, the book 
has worked,' said the conjurer, 'I have it.' 

"'Have it! what?* asked Pugwash. 

' ' ' Your soul, ' answered the sorcerer. ' In all 
my practice,' he added, gravely, 'I never had 
a soul come into my hands in worse condition.'' 

" ' I mpossible ! ' cried Pugwash. ' If my soul 
is, as you say, in your own hands, how is it 
that I'm alive ? How is it that I can eat, drink, 
sleep, walk, talk, do everything, just like any 
bodv else?' 

"'Ha!' said Lotus, 'that's a common mis- 
take. Thousands and thousands would swear, 
ay, as they'd swear to their own noses, that 
they have their souls in their own possession; 
bless you, ' and the conjurer laughed maliciously, 
'it's a popular error. Their souls are altogether 
out of *em. ' 

"'Wail,' said Pugwash, 'if it's true that 
you have, indeed, my soul, I should like to 
have a look at it* 

'"In good time,' said the conjurer; 'I'll 
bring it to your house, and put it in its proper 
lodging. In another week I'll bring it to you; 
'twill then be strong enough to bear removal.* 

" 'And what am I to do all the time without 
it?' asked Pugwash, in a tone of banter. 
'Come,' said he« still jesting, 'if you really 
have my soul, what's it like — what's its colour; 
if indeed souls have colours?* 
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"'Green — green as a graashopper, when it 
Unt came into my hands/ said the wizard; 
<bat 'tis changing daily. More; it was a 
skipping, chirping, giddy sonl; 'tis erery hour 
mending. In a week's time, I tell you, it will 
be fit for the business of the world.' 

"'And pray, good father — for the matter 
has till now escaped me — what am I to pay 
jou for this pain and trouble; for this precious 
«are of my miserable soul?' 

" ' Nothing,' answered Lotus, 'nothing what- 
erer. The work is too nice and precious to be 
paid for; I have a reward you dream not of for 
my labour. Think you that men's inunortal 
souls are to be mended like iron pots, at tinker's 
price? Oh, no! they who meddle with souls 
go for higher wages.' 

"After further talk Pugwash departed, the 
conjurer promising to bring him home his soul 
at midnight, that night week. It seemed 
strange to Pugwash, as the time passed on, 
that he never seemed to miss his soul; that, in 
Tery truth, he went through the labours of the 
day with even better gravity than when his 
soul possessed him. And more; he began to 
feel himself more at home in his shop; the 
cobbler's lark over the way continued to sing, 
but awoke in Isaac's heart no thought of the 
^elds: and then for flowers and plants, why, 
Isaac began to think such matters fitter the 
thoughts of children and foolish girls, than the 
attention of grown men, with the world before 
them. Even Mrs. Pugwash saw an alteration 
in her husband; and though to him she said 
nothing, she returned thanks to her own 
sagacity, that made him seek the conjurer. 

"At length the night arrived when Lotus 
had promised to bring home the soul of Pugwash. 
He sent his wife to bed, and sat with his eyes 
upon the Dutch clock, anxiously awaiting the 
conjurer. Twelve o'clock struck, and at the 
«ame moment Father Lotus smote the door-post 
•of Isaac Pugwash. 

'"Have you brought it?' asked Pugwash. 

'"Or wherefore should I come?' said Lotus. 
'Quick: show a light to the till, that your soul 
may find itself at home.' 

"'The till! 'cried Pugwash; 'what the devil 
jhould my soul do in the till ?' 

" 'Speak not irreverently,' said the conjurer, 
'but show a light' 

'"May I live for ever in darkness if I do!' 
cried Pugwash. 

'"It is no matter,' said the coiyurer: and 
then he cried, 'Soul, to your earthly dwelling- 
place! Seek it — you know it.' Then turning 
to Pugwash, Lotus said, ' It is all right. Your 
moklVa in the till' 



" ' How did it get there ?* cried Pugwash in 
amazement. 

" 'Through the slit in the counter,' said the 
com'urer; and ere Pugwash could speak again, 
the conjurer had quitted the shop. 

"For some minutes Pugwash felt himself 
afraid to stir. For the first time in his life he 
felt himself ill at ease, left as he was with no 
other company save his own soul. He at length 
took heart, and went behind the counter that 
he might see if his soul was really in the till. 
With trembling hand he drew the coffer, and 
there, to his amazement, squatted like a tailor, 
upon a crown-piece, did Pugwash behold his 
own soul, which cried out to him in notes no 
louder than a cricket's — ' How are you ? / am 
comfortable.' It was a strange yet pleasing 
sight to Pugwash, to behold what he felt to be 
his own soul embodied in a figure no bigger 
than the top joint of his thumb. There it 
was, a stark-naked thing with the precise 
features of Pugwash; albeit the complexion 
was of a yellower hue. 'The coigurer said it 
was green,' cried Pugwash; 'as I live, if that 
be my soul — and I begin to feel a strange, odd 
love for it — it is yellow as a gn^inea. Ha! ha! 
Pretty, precious, darling soul!' cried Pugwash, 
as the creature took up every piece of coin in 
the till, and rang it with such a look of rascally 
cunning, that sure I am Pugwash would in 
past times have hated the creature for the trick. 
But every day Pugwash became fonder and 
fonder of the creature in the till: it was to him 
such a counsellor, and such a blessing. When- 
ever the old flower-man came to the door, the 
soul of Pugwash from the till would bid him 
pack with his rubbish: if a poor woman — an 
old cuHtomer it might be — begged for the credit 
of a loaf, the Spirit of the Till, calling through 
the slit in the counter, would command Pug- 
wash to deny her. More: Pugwash never again 
took a bad shilling. No sooner did he throw the 
pocket-piece down upon the counter, than the 
voice from the till would denounce its worthless- 
ness. And the soul of Pugwash never quitted 
the till. There it lived, feeding upon the 
colour of money, and capering, and rubbing 
its small scoundrel hands in glee as the coin 
dropped — dropped in. In time, the soul of Pug- 
wash grew too big for so small a habitation, and 
then Pugwash moved his soul into an iron 
box; and some time after, he sent his soul to 
his banker^s — the thing had waxed so big and 
strong on gold and silver. " 

"And so," said we, "the man flourished, 
and the coiyurer took no wages for all he did 
to the soul of Pugwash?" 

"Hear the end," said the Hermit "For 
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aoBM UaM it wi« » growiag pkawre to Pig- 
wash to look it hii aoil, buj m it ilwijt ww 
with tho worid-lMjiBg mMbL. At kngth he 
grew old* my old; lad enry d^y his Mil grew 
iglier. ThfliL he hited to look ipoa it; ud 
then hii soil would como to him, md grin its 
dsfonnttiy it him. Pigwish died, almost rich 
11 m Indim king; but he died» shrieking in 
his *»*^**— t to be aired from the tenon of 
hisownsooL" 

^And Bach the end/' we mid; *'8iieh the 
Tngedy of the Till? A strmge rommce." 

•'Eomince/' siid the Sige of BeU^rfhlle; 
"sir/tisi story true IS life. For it this T«ry 
moment how miny thouttinds, blind md deif 
to the sweet looks md Toice of nitm, lin 
md die with their souls in i Tilir 



THX T&AVBLLEB; 

OB ▲ FBUIFBCT OV SUCUTT. 

[OttverOoldBBitlk, bcm at PaIlM» L«iiitfter, Inland, 
lOUk Nbv«nb«r, 1728 ; Otwi m Lwntkm. 4th April, 1774. 
The paSlMfetc and jet sraoMUg namtivti of his oarly 
yaan ia waU known ; hw waud»niiig» at h<nu« ainl on 
tba Contimittt. hia mijilbrtunaii and final auttittiutmt in 
LundOB, an <^fc"*i"«^»' tu must nadan. Of bia works 
ihwo ia only otMupinion : hia hiirtonat an tttll of oxron 
IB tlia atataauiut uf &M;ta; bat an modala of En^tiiwh 
oompontum ; hi* imacP*'*'^^* wor ka p oa m a. oomadiv*, 
and ao^ab — an uiaMiaa. Lataiy. Thg TrvntUtr, lika 
otiMT important ^iditcUotia of hia gviiiia, w« Ibar. haa 
Bon talked abuttt than raad, and tharafiora we 
it htm. " r/«e TramOtr,'* wruta i5ir !k 
BtTdgm. '* it iiidewi a vaKy flnithtid and a vaty 
noUa powm. Tho a«tutinMuit» an alw^^jra interarting; 
§mmndlj joat, aud (rften naw ; tha inayrwy ia aitiyuit, 
pietoraaqna, aoU ucaaaioiially 'MibUma . Uia Ungoaga ia 
MBTuuBk highly djutlMid, and ftiU of hanuuaij. "] 

Baotote, unfriandad, malauuholy, tdow. 
Or by tha la^ :$Gliald« or waodaring Ft>; 
Or onwanl, wbtn tlia rade Cariuthian boor 
Agaiort tha hooMiaM scnuigar ohut* the door; 
Or when Campania's plain foraakan U«% 
A waary waata azpanding to th« akj«a; 
Whwa'ar I raam» whatever nalnia to aa% 
My lieaci fwcraTell'd Ibodly tam» to thee : 
Still to my broiber tania, with nmaiitim pain, 
And drag» at aauh ramova a laogtlMoing chain. 
IStenial tiUaainga crown my earlieat ftieod, 
Aud nmnd hia dwelling ipuudian minta attend ; 
Blemd lie that afiot, when chawlhl gneela ratin 
To paoaa fhan tod. and trim their erening fln : 
Bleea'd that abode, wb«ra went .uid p«iiri repair, 
And every stnuigar flnda a nady <U)air : 
Blem'd be shoe* Jeaeta with simple pleuty crova'd, 
When all the nukiy family .uoufid 
Laugh at the jeeta oir j*nuika Uiat iM>vvr fad, 
Or High witjj ^ty Ai auUM luuurufnl tjue; 



Or pnm tha beihfta ftaivw to kib ] 
And laam tha loxvy of doiag good. 

Bit ma. am iturinad aneh dtiighta toi 
Ify pdma or U* ia waadni 
Lapaird witk atapa Tmnamiing to 
Boaa Halting good, that moeha ma with tha 
Thai, lika tha oireia bonadiag 
Aliarmftaa ftr, jal, « I ftUow, 
Mj ftirtoaa laada to tm 
And find BO ^wt of an tha worid my < 

ITaa BOW, whan Alpiaa i 
I aift ma down a penriva hoar to ipand ; 
And pl a ea d on high, above tha atem'k < 
Look dowaward whan a haadrad 
Lakai, imalB, oxttaa» plaiBa eztandiag 
Tha pomp of kiBgi^ tha ahaphanTk homblar : 

Whan thna OreatioB 
ImHnr tht ■tnniL ■hnn?il thinklam laiito raninaf 
Say, damld tha philoaophie miad diadaia 
That good which makaa aadt haaddar ^ 
Let aohooltaaght pridi dSaaambla all H 
Theae little thiaga an great to littla b»b; 
And wiaer he, whoee aympathatio mind 
Eznlta in all tha good of all »i«"iit»»«i 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and 

crown'd; 
Ye llelda, when •oauner apreada proftnton rooad; 
Ya lakes, whoee T a ma la oatoh the buqr gala; 
Ye bending awaina that draaa the flDweKy valal 
For me yuar tributary atorm oombiaa: 
Craation'a heir, the wocid, tha world ia miai 

Aa aome lone miaer, viaitiag hia aton, 
Baada at hia traaaan^ oooata, raooaata it o'aa; 
Hoarda after hoarda hia riaix^p raptona fll. 
Yet atiU ha a^ha, Ibr hoarda an waatiag < 
Thna to nj braaat altaraata 
PleMed with eaoh good that Haavea to] 
Yet olt a aigh prevaila, and auirowa flUI^ 
Tb aae the hoard of biimaa blim ao maalX; 
And oft 1 with, ;uui<lat the eeaaa^ to flad 
t!}ome apot to real iiappinaaa omMiga'd, 
Whan my worn auul, each wandariag hope at : 
MV gather bliaa to s«« b^ fhUowa biam'd. 

But. whan to find that happieet apot bekm; 
Who can dinct, when uli pnietid to know ? 
The .diudd'Ting tenant of the frigid aone 
Boldly {iruclaiuia that happieet spot hia own » 
Bxtola the trvauuee uf hia aaonuy 
Aiul hia long i)(t;ht« of revelzy jiod < 
Tho uaked Degru, |iautiiig at tha Una, 
Boeete of hia golden aauda aud paln^ wina^ 
Beak» in the glan, or «mnw the tepid wav^ 
Aud thanka hia goda for all the good they 
i^uch la the patriot's bcaat when'er we raam, 
Hia fint, beat country, ever ia at home. 
Aud yttc, perhapa, if oountCMe we cumpanb 
And «MUutai« ;he blaaaiuga which thvy ahan^ 
Though '^riota tlatier, vtili -Uudl wjadom 
Au tiquuu portion dealt to all iiuuikind: 
Am different guod, by art ur lutturv given, 
TO dilfarent nationa makea their hlaaai^ < 





biteiaall Um lutiaa 
Ib florid iMKBty grow and fields appear, 
Maa Mma the only growth that dvjndtei hem 
ContiMtad fcoHs ttooagh all hit maanaia leign ; 
Hmm^ poat, tnxwnooB ; tiwwigh mbniJeriTHi, Tain^ 
Tboo^ gai99, ye* triffiaf ; aealcNM, yet VBtrae; 
And etviB ia panaiMW planning nna aiMW. 
Zu arfb kaa eoDtamir a*>e the mind, 
TkU <if kw dapaited kaTei behind ; 
Wm wmhh waa thriia, not ftr ramorad the date 

tproodlyfloaritbed throog^ the ■take: 

the palace leara'd to rise, 
4kIVn eolunn eoo^t the ikiei ; 
> ^k^wM beyond e*en Natim warm, 

quarry teem'd with human form : 
nnaf nady than the loathem gale, 
CO other ahone diq>Iay'd her sail : 
While Bought nmain'd of all that riches gare, 




andaOila 
they Hi Milt'* hat, his 1 
Ba asas his little lot the kK of all ; 
Saaa no otmtigiMai palace rear its 
Tb ehaase the BMannees of hte ban 
No eoetty lord the samptaooa baaqaet deal, 
TsBHikahim loathe his Tegetahla ateal ; 
Bat eafan, and bred ia ignoianee and toil, 
Mmeh wvh ooatraeking, file him to theeoO. 
CheetfU at BMcn, he wakes fkom dioft repoai^ 
Braaals tha keen air, and carols as he goee; 
With patioBt angle troUe the flany deep, 
Or drives his Tentarooa plooghdiars to the ste^; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tiaoka auok tha waj; 
And drags the atet^xUag savage into day. 
At ai^ retaraiag, ereiy labour aped. 
Ha site him down the mooareh of a shad; 
Smilea by his Ui ea iftd lira, and round e oi ia y a 
His children's knka. that bri^ten at the blaas; 
While hie lorad partner, boartfVil of her hoard. 
Displays her deanly platter on the board: 
And haply too eome pilgrim, thither led. 
With ntany a tale xapays the nightly bed. 

Thas erery good his natire wiMs impart. 
Imprints the patriot iiassion on bis heart; 
And e'en thoee hiDs, that roond bis manaian 
Enhance the blies his scanty ftmd sapplica. 
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Tkmt is that ihed to whioh hit iCNil oonftonna* 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ttonns; 
And as a child, when scaring soonds molest* 
€linfi'ok)se and closer to the mother's breast. 
Mo the load torrent, and the whirlwind's roai; 
BoX bind him to his natire mountains more. 

Booh are the charms to barren states assign'd; 
Their wants bat few, their wishes all confined. 
Tet let them only share the praises doe, 
If few their wants, their pleasores are bat few; 
Yor erexy want that stimolates the breast 
Becomes a soaroe of pleasore when rediess'd. 
Whence firom soch lands each pleasing sdenoe fliei, 
That flnt ezdtes desire, and then sapplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensaal pleasares doj, 
Tb fill the languid pause with finer Joj ; 
Unknown thoee powers that raise the sool to flame, 
Catch erery nerre, and fibrate through the firame. 
Their IctcI life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unqueuch'd by want, unlknn'd fay strong desire; 
Unfit fbr raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year. 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes ilre^ 
TiU, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their Joys alone thus coarsely fiow : 
Their morals, like th^r pleesures, are but low ; 
For, as reflnemeut stops, fh>m sire to son, 
Unalter'd, unimprov'd, the manners run ; 
And love's and firiendship's finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted fhmi eadi indurated heart 
Some sterner virtue's o'er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like Ikloon's cowering on the nest ; 
But all the gentler morals, such as pl^y 
Through Ufb^BUMnecultured walks, and charm the way, 
Theee, fiur dispersed on timorous pinions fiy. 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners raign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and sodal ease. 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive dioir. 
With tunelcM pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew. 
And, flnshen'd fkom the wave, the wphjrr flew ; 
And haply, though my harsh touch Ikulf ring still. 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's skill; 
Tet would the village praise my wondrous power. 
And dance, fiorgetfU of the noon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through th< mirtbfiil maie. 
And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestio lore, 
Has fkisk'd beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blcM'd a life theee thoughtlcM realms diqtlay, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 
For honour forms the social temper here : 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or even imaginary worth obtains, 
Here passes current ; paid flmn hand to hand. 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land : 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays^ 



And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 
Th^ pl ease, are pleased, they giro to get 
Till, seeming bless'd, th^ grow to what they 

But while this softer art their bliss snppliea. 
It gives their fiollies also room to rise; 
For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought : 
And the weak soul, within itself unbless'd. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's teeast 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art. 
Pants for the vulgar praise which Ibols impart; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace^ 
And trims her robes of fHeae with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride deflrands her daily cheer, 
T6 boast one qdendid banquet once a year; 
The mind still turns where Aiftiwg feshion drawv 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my hanaj flies, 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland Ues. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand. 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide. 
Lift the tall rampire'e artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm-connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the wafry roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 
While the pent ocean, rising o'er the {rfle. 
Bees an amphibious world beneath hhn smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow-bloeBom'd vale. 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation reecned fh>m his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-sul^ected ioil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
Industrious habits in each boeom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good fhmi opulence that springy 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings. 
Are here display'd. Their much-loved wealth impartg 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 
But view them closer, craft and fhiud appear, 
Even liberty itself is barter'd here. 
At gold's superior charms all fipeedom iUes^ 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys; 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slares. 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves^ 
And calmly bent, to servitude conform. 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens I how unlike their Belgic sires of oldl 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow; 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now I 
Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than Ikmed Hydaspes glldiL 
There all around the gentlest breeaes stray. 
There gentle mtsdc melts on every spray ; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combined. 
Extremes are only in the masttix's mind I 
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intli dMJBf aim imgvlaxly grMi; 
grida ia tbar port, riiJinni i« their iyi^ 
I M tte kvdb of kvMa kiad pMi kf ; 
iBtanl oo high ilwigM, » thoi^jfatfU baad, 
97 tnH nflakioa'd, ftwh fkom NatanTakud, 
ia tkeir aativa haidiiMai of ■ool, 
I ta imafin'd right, aboira coiitral, 
India avoD tha jiinMBt boMU thoM riglili ta 
ta 



Ibina, 

Thina aia thoM dwma thai daada and aodaar; 
Too bloi^d iadnd wcra aooh withoat alkif , 
bjlkaadooa, ilkaimoj; 
Britons prisB too high, 
man, and bnaka tha aocial tia ; 
Tba aelf-dapaBdent lotdlinp ■tand alooa. 
All dainM that bind and Bweetfln life nnknown : 
Han bj tha boodi of natuia Cwblj hald, 
Hinda oomhat minda. repelling and lapaUad. 
Fennaata ariae, impriaonad fboiiona roar, 
"Bapiaa t amlriUoa strogglaa rMind her abura, 
TiU oranrroagbt, tha gonaral sjataoi feeU 
Its motione atop, or franqr ftre tha ^riwala. 

Nor thk the woisL Aa natnreTa tiee dao^, 
Aa duty, love^ aad hoaoor flUl to awaj. 
Flotitkraa bonda, tha bonda of wealth aad law, 
litill gather atrangth, aad tetsa oawilliBg awe. 
Benea all obadieaoa bowa to theaa alona, 
Aad talent rialca, aad aaarit waepa anknowa; 
TUl time naj ooaaa, wkea, atript of all her channa, 
Ihalaadof acholan, aad tha none of anaa. 
Wheta aoble atema tnaamit tba patriot flame. 
Wheta kings hava toUad, aad poat« wrota for lame^ 
One sink of laral aTariee ihall lia. 
And adbolaia. anldii, kings, ooboooured die. 

Tat think aol, thw when fireedom'a ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kiags, or oonri tha great : 
Ta powen of tnrth, that bid my aool aspire^ 
Far ftom mj boeom driva tha low deaira ; 
Aad thoo, fldr ftaadom, taaght alike to fed 
Iha rabUera nga, and tjxant'a angiy ataal ; 
Thoa transitory flower, alike undone 
oj prood ooatampt or feTOor^a foetaring eon, 
•Still maj thy bloooia tha oliangaftil dima aodan, 
I only would mpieas them to eeeora : 
Vor Jaat azperienoa telle, in avexy eoil, 

who think must gorern those that toil ; 
all that freedom'e higbeet aima oan reach. 
1m bat to lay iJtoportionad kada on each. 
Bmca, ehoald one ocder diiproportionad grow. 
Us doable weight most min all below. 

O then how blind to all that truth raqniras. 
Who think it fesadom when a part aqiiras ! 
Cafaa is B^ aool, noriqyt to rise in anns, 
Xxeept whan flMt-approadiing danger warms : 
Bni whan ooateading diiefe blookade the throne. 
Con tra c t ing regal power to stretch their own. 
When 1 behold a flwtiooa band agree 
To call it fleedum when themselTee are tivo ; 



ktoa jadge new penal st a t n tee draw, 
Lawa grind the poor, and rich man role the law; 
The wealth of dimea. whan eavaga aatifoaa 
PQUged from elavee to puvhaaa slavas at 
'm'* P^f jvtiM. indignarinn atart^ 



m half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
1 47 ft^m P«^ tyianta to tha throne. 

Tea, Brother, oone with nfte that baMhl hoo% 
When flnt ambition etro^ at regal power; 
Aad thna polluting honour in ita eooroa, 
Qare wealth to sway the mind with double feroa. 
Have we not seen, roond Britain's peopled shore^ 
Her naeft&I eona exchanged for nselaia ore? 
Seen all her trinmpba bat d e eU action haata. 
Like flaring tapers brightening aa they waate| 
Been opnlenoe, her grandear to maintain. 
Lead etem depopalation in her train. 
Aim! orer fields where aoatterad himlete roM^ 
In barren solitary pomp repose? 
Hare we not seen at pleaaare'a lordly call. 
The emiling kmg-fraqoented Tillage fiJlT 
Beheld the dateoos son, the sire decayed. 
The ttodeet matron, and the blushing mai^ 
Foroed from their homee, a melancholy train. 
To tia f e ia s climes beyond the w est ern main; 
When wild Oswego spreads her swampa aiooad^ 
Aad Niagara stons with thundering aooadf 

Sren aow, perhapa, aa there eome pilgrim atraya 
Through tani^ foreeti^ and throogh dangerooa way^ 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim. 
And the brown Indian marica with murdaroos aim; 
There, wliile above the giddy tempeat fliea, 
And all around rtistressftil ysUs ariss^ 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 
To stop too fearful, and too feint to go,^ 
Casts a long look where EnjUand's ^oriee ahina, 
And bids his boaom sympathiae with mine. 

Vain, veey vain, my weaiy eeareh to find 
Tliat Uias whidi only centree in the mind: 
Why have I strayed from pleasure and repoae^ 
To ssek a good eadi goveniment bee t owat 
In eveiy govenunent, though tenon reign, 
Thoo^ tyrant kings, or tyrant lawa restrain. 
How email, of all that human heaita endure^ 
That part which lawa or kings oan cauae or ovre^ 
Still to onndvee in eveiy place consigned. 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With eecret oouree, whidi no loud storma annoy, 
GUdes the smooth current of domestic Joy. 
The lifted axe, the agoniring wheel, 
Luke's iron crown,* and Damiena* bed of ataal. 
To men remote lh>m power but rarely known. 
Leave rasaon, feith. and oonsdenoe, all oar < 



^This line is said in Croker^a BonteU to have 
written by Dr. Johnaon. as were also the Isat ten linaaof 
I the poem, with the exception of the last couplet but one. 

* Referring to the torture of a red-hot iroa crown 
fixed round the bead of a rebd in Hungary. 
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"HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN 
NO BREAD.' 



ft 



In the andent city of Dort, or Dordrecht, 
in South Holland, on the banks of a canal, 
dwelt, where his &ther and grandfather redded 
before him, Jan Dirk Peereboom. By trade 
he was a timber-merchant, and was the pur- 
chaser of large rafts which were brought down 
the Rhine for sale, and there broken up; and 
as there were many saw-mills in Dort, and 
ship-building forming a large branch of its in- 
dustry, Jan Dirk Peereboom was a thriving 
man. He prided himself considerably in being 
an inhabitant of the same city which gave birth 
to Gerard Yessius and the brothers De Witt. 
But Jan Dirk Peereboom lacked somewhat of 
the usual Dutch prudence in his marriage, for 
instead of entering into the blessed state of 
wedlock with the daughter of a neighbouring 
merchant, where the interests of trade could 
have also been united, he made an alliance 
that much disturbed the consciences of his re- 
latives, who were lineal descendants of those 
excellent and learned worthies who translated 
the Bible into the Dutch language, John 
Bogerman, William Baudart, and Gerson 
Bucer. The alliance into which Jan Dirk 
Peereboom entere(\ was caused by the timber- 
merchant, when on a visit to Amsterdam, be- 
coming fascinated with the charms of Madame 
Coralie Ck>mifo, a principal dansetue of the 
theatre, and who was in high vogue at the 
period in the principal city of Holland. 

She was a widow; and the cause of her be- 
coming so had created considerable interest 
amongst the frequenters of the opera; for 
Monsieur Comifo, getting rich and corpulent 
on an extravagant salary, was representing 
Zephyr in a newly imported ballet from Paris, 
and in which he had to fly lightly through the 
air; this aerial feat was to be accomplished by 
the means of wires which were affixed to a sort 
of pair of stays which were laced round the 
body of the fat Zephyr, and by which he was 
to be guided in various directions across the 
stage. But Monsieur Comifo forgetting his 
weight, and only thinking of his consequence, 
insisted on performing this principal part. 
He got safely through the rehearsals, but alas! 
on the first night of the representation, as he 
was most gracefully floating through the scenic 
air, the wires suddenly snapped, and, piteous 
to relate, down came Zephyr with such force, 
that he effectually made his way plump through 
the stage of the Amsterdam theatre, whidi, 



from the peculiar construction of that aqmtt^: 
city, could not boast of the oonvenienoe of a> 
metxanitd floor: so poor Monsieur Comifo un- 
fortunately fell into the muddy water, on a- 
level with the canals, and surrounded by the 
huge piles on which the edifice was erected. 
Before efficient aid could be obtained, for 
Dutch stage-caipenters are habitually slow. 
Zephyr was drowned. This proved a consid- 
erable damper to the performance of the even* 
ing; and some practical economists amongst 
the spectators, with a proper and exact feelings 
of commercial arrangement, went and demanded 
back the price of admission from the money- 
taker, as the manager of the theatre had made 
a breach of his contract. This being refused, 
the proceeding opened the door to several petty 
lawsuits, and the case being a novel one, and 
quite without precedent, the aforesaid 9uU$, 
which at first were so small that they would 
barely fit anybody, became gradually enlai^ged, 
until they completely enveloped the persons of 
the fattest and wealthiest burgomasters. 

We will not dwell on this painful subject,, 
but skip over a six months' widowhood, when 
the still charming Madame Coralie was enabled 
again to skip over the stage with her customary 
grace and elasticity. 

It was about this time that Jan Dirk Peere- 
boom arrived in Amsterdam on business, and 
having partaken of a plenteous dinner, and 
indulged in exciting potations, resolved to 
finish his day's amusement by a visit to the 
theatre. But oh! when he saw the celebrated 
Coralie voluptuously dressed — he stared — he 
was breathless — he fell over head and ears in 
love with her. 

The love of a Dutchman is not of so ardeni 
a nature as his own Geneva; he usually takes 
it "cold without," but in the instance of Jan 
Dirk Peereboom it was like igniting a cask of 
spirits — he was all in a blaze; he endeavoured 
to smoke off his passion, but in vain; the more 
pipes he smoked, the more enamoured he grew,, 
he neglected all his timber concerns. 

"Adieu, fi>rhiiB» 
The dnU engafireroente of the boftling world! 
Adieu the eiclc impertiuenoe of praiief 
And hope, and action I for with her alone, 
By etreame and shadee, to steal these sighing taooai^ 
Is all he asks, and all that Fate can giTe." 

We have quoted the above lines from ^cAs- 
inside to give a proper notion of the condition 
of Jan Dirk Peereboom. 

The friends at Dort could not divine what 
had come to him, or what detained him so 
long at Amsterdam. Jan Dirk now thought, 
that as he had observed that perseverance and 



to admirmtioii, giring him no enooaragement, 
but at the aame time, apparently aneonscioul j, 
diq>U7ing in a hondred little waya the channs 
that had capiiTated him. 
Jan Dirk could no longer endnre to exist 
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can curyeTeiTthing in the world before gire her private reasons for this measure, ah* 
than, that he wonld tiy Uktir effect. He ac- had fireqnentlj foond the great benefit of her 
eoidinglj obtained an introduction to Ma- laige white, glosy, curled poodle being her 
dame Ooralie Comifo, where he made himself eow^Mgmm dm voyage. This will require a 
aa agreeable as he conld, bat that waa not Tery little explanation, bnt will simply uAwt itself 
sprightly; by his looks and manner he soon thii& Madame Coralie, not being pennanintly 
diseoTerod to the conning Frenchwoman that ■ attached to the Academic Royale at Pari«, 
he was her devoted slave. She acted her part frequently visited the provin<^ theatres of 

France and the Continent generally. Now 
everybody who has travelled abroad is aware 
that there is not the same attention paid by 
landladies, and chambermaids, and gargons, 
to the airing of bed-sheets as is practised in 
without the fair widow, so he abruptly told | England. Indeed, we have heard of the garoon 
her the amount of his fortune, and that, if she sprinkling the bed-clothes with water in the 
refused to accept him for her mate, he would j interim between the departure of one nightly 
inevitably drown himself in the deepest and ; occupant and the arrival of another. Madame 
muddiest canaL , Coralie had undergone the usual result of thia 

Now Coralie had a tender heart: she had . refreshing proceeding, and rheumatism waa 
already lost one lover by drowning (poor consequent; and as rheumatism is decidedly 
Zephyr!), and she took into consideration that the worst disorder, and the most readily taken, 
the property of Jan Dirk Peereboom was a very that a public or private dancer can experioioe, 
eomfortable thing to retire upon, that dancing she, with that ingenuity for which French 
nightly was a great exertion, and that dancing women have always been admired, after dis- 
cannot last for ever, though Holbein has en- missing the chambermaid or gargon, ordered 
deavoured to perpetuate it in his painted moral Mouton to jump into the bed. The warm silken 
"The Dance of Death;" she therefore implored poodle was so thoroughly accustomed to this, 
time to consider. Jan Dirk was delighted, for that it became a matter of perfect habit, and. 
he knew enough of the worid to be aware, if any damp was in the sheets or coverlets, 
that if a female demands "time to consider," Mouton extracted it unheeded and unhurt, 
she haa already fully made up her mind. It rendering her beloved mistress perfectly safe 
aoon came to preliminaries. At the expiration , from the ravages of cold or sckUioi, and leaving- 
cf six months, the conclusion of Madame Coralie : a minor annoyance only, in the shape of that 
Gomifo*s theatrical engagement, she was to : most active, industrious, and (as it has been 
quit the stage, to be married to Jan Dirk i proved in this enlightened age) intellectual 
Feerriwom according to the rites of the Roman < animal, the Pulex trritaiu. 
Githolic Church, as she professed that creed, \ The six months glided away, and Jan Dirk 
and was very particular: as well as being also < Peereboom, after having been kept in the state 
united to him in the Presbyterian form, in of misery »> delightful to a lover, at length 



which Jan Diik had been brought up: that her 
own property was to remain in her possession, 
and that she was to have the unlimited power 
of qiending it as she pleased. The love of 
Jan Dirk Peereboom also occasioned him to 
give way to a most tyrannical requisition, which 
was no less than that he was to leave off smok- 
ing his pipe, as the smell of tobacco was offen- 
iive to the olfactory nerves of the fair widow. 
Ooralie made also some other stipulations, 
whieh savoured more of a cautious engagement 
with a playhouse director than an agreeable 



was united to the object of his passion. 

He had not dared to mention the matter to 
his grave friends at Dort. It could not be 
supposed that the descendants of the celebrated 
Synod, who were rigid Calvinists, would 
countenance a marriage with a French opera- 
dancer. Perfectly aware of this, Jan Dirk 
Peereboom, accompanied by Madame, went to- 
Paris. 

With infinite astonishment Peter Bogerman, 
auctioneer and agent at Dort, received direc- 
tions from Jan Dirk Peereboom to dispose of 



understanding with a good-natured husband; ' his house, timber- wharf, stock in trade, ships, 
but these occurred from habit, the lady in her barges, Ac Ac 

day having always been in turmoil with her ! The announcement was the subject of con- 
managers. Amongst the articles specified, her ' versation in Dort for one entire month. Bnt 
fimmrite poodle Mouton (almost as big as a when the sedate, plodding, and money-getting 
ih eep) was, if she required it, to travel with i merchants ascertained that Jan Diik had ac- 
them; and although she did not condescend to . tually married Madame Coralie Comifo, thera 
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-was a general oommotion of tobacco-pafis, 
turning up the whitea of the eyea, hemming, 
and lamentations at his g^roas imprudence. 
The spinsters of Dort were utterly enraged. 

Jan Dirk Peereboom, in the height of his 
honey-moon, made the reflection that he had 
married to please himself, not to gratify his 
friends. He therefore risited with his beloved 
Coralie all the places of public amusement, 
and partook of eyery gaiety that the fascinating 
city of Paris aflTorded. 

We have in a former page hinted that 
Monsieur Zephyr Comifo had an extravagant 
•salary for the performances of himself and wife, 
and this was rendered exceedingly necessary, 
as both Monsieur and Madame were very ex- 
pensive in their habits, stage and otherwise. 

Madame Coralie figured away three pairs of 
«hoes nightly, and the fact is recorded to intro- 
duce a penonage who will turn out to be of 
some importance towards the end of this narra- 
tive. 

This individual was named Scheck Stalman, 
and at the period we are describing he was 
in thriving circumstances at Amsterdam as a 
iadies' shoe-maker; he was manufacturer to 
Madame Coralie Comifo. 

When Jan Dirk Peereboom first paid his 
addresses to the enchanting Coralie, she was 
struck by the resemblance in features between 
her lover and her cordonnier. 

Scheck Stalman had an excellent customer 
in Madame Coralie; and though he was occa- 
aionally obliged to give her considerable credit, 
yet, when she did pay, she paid most liberally. 
He was also in the habit of discounting the 
notes of hand of Monsieur Comifo, at a lazge 
rate per cent, which the improvidence of the 
dancer rendered necessary; Stalman was there- 
fore a very useful person to Madame, and knew 
exactly the length of her foot. 

But Scheck Stalman in heart was a great 
TOgue, he prospered for a time; but when a 
Dutchman is a rogue, perhaps from their ex- 
treme punctuality in business, and exactness 
in keeping accounts, the rogue cannot escape 
detection so long as in other countries. And 
about the period of our tale some new fiscal 
arrangements with the French government in- 
troduced without a duty the manufactures in 
which Scheck Stalman excelled, and his trade 
declined at the moment that he had made 
aome unlucky and over-reaching bill-discount- 
ing speculations. All his attempts to reinstate 
himself proving ineffectual, he in despair com- 
mitted a forgery, for which, when convicted, 
he was condemned to a singular punishment, 
"we believe peculiar to Holland, and which has 



a refinement of cruelty to recommend it that 
could only have entered the imagination of a 
Dutch or a China man. 

Scheck Stalman was condemned to seven 
years' imprisonment, and to live wUhtmt saU 
to his/ood. 

The consequence of this sentence to the un- 
happy beings who have the misfortune to fall 
under it is that they become dreadfully infested 
with worms. 

Some, whose obstinate spirits could never be 
subdued, used in bravado and ridicule to 
call this punishment the Diet of Worms, 

As we cannot help Scheck Stalman in his 
predicament, however laige the bump of bene- 
volence may be on our cranium, there he must 
remain, and return we to Jan Dirk Peereboom 
and his bride. 

The Dort auctioneer, Peter Bogerman, after 
writing several letters of remonstrance to Jan 
Dirk, but without any avail, proceeded slowly, 
but surely, to sell the effects to the very best 
advantage; but the worthy agent, and nearly 
all the town of Dort, were sore on account of 
Jan Dirk Peereboom's marriage; for his family 
had been mixed up with an extraordinary event, 
well recorded in the province. This event has 
been variously related; and at the period it 
occurred it created so great a sensation, that 
the money coined at the mint of the city (pieces 
of which are to be seen to this day), dollars, 
stivers, and doights, bore the impress of a 
milkmaid milking a cow. 

Well, what was the occasion of this? Why, 
the Spaniards, under the cruel Duke of Alva, 
undertook suddenly to surprise the town of 
Dort They made forced miu-ches in the night, 
and arriving within five miles of the city, 8500 
soldiers were placed in ambush, to wait for an 
opportunity to attack. 

I n the neighbourhood of Dort resided a fiumer, 
by name Booeer; his riches consisted of a large 
number of cows, from which he supplied the 
town with milk and butter. When his dairy- 
maids went to their avocations in the morning 
at a very early hour, one buxom lass, Elizabeth 
Peereboom, espied some soldiers in strange 
uniforms lying on the ground behind the 
hedges. With great presence of mind she in- 
sisted on her companions milking the cows as 
usual, and singing merrily; when they had 
completed their task, they returned unmolested 
with their pails to the farm. Elizabeth 
Peereboom now went to Booser, and related 
what she had seen. He was sorely alarmed, 
but took her with him on a horse to Dort, 
where he aroused one of the burgomasters, who 
lost no time in sending for the aid of a foroft 
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frctm Rotterdam. The government then com- 
manded the slaices to be opened, which speedily 
laid nnder water the ground on which the 
Spaniards were in ambush, and a great number 
of them were drowned. The timely informa- 
tion and presence of mind of Elizabeth Peere- 
boom thus saved the city, and she was after- 
wards munificently rewarded with a handsome 
annuity, not only on her own life, but to her 
heirs for ever. 

We have made this digression, because Jan 
Dirk Peereboom, being a descendant of the 
noble-spirited milkmaid, was in the present 
receipt of this same annuity, which made him 
care the less about giving up his timber 
trade. 

All for a time went on gaily with the new- 
married couple, but at length the husband 
began to discover that he was dragged too often 
to the theatres in the evenings, and he grew 
sick of the eternal pirouetting of the various 
corpadebalUt, particularly as Madame criticized 
every dancer with much severity, though she 
insisted on seeing them perform. The morn- 
ings of Jan Dirk Peereboom began now to wear 
heavily for the want of his counting-house and 
timber-yard. He had relinquished his accus- 
tomed employ. 

"A want of ooonpation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distreas'd." 

His circulation of blood became sluggish, 
his spirits sunk, he grew pettish and fretful; 
he brooded over every little vexation or incon- 
venience; he not only increased his real, but 
conjured up imaginary evils, and got no sym- 
pathy with any one in either; his original and 
grand resource in his bachelorship, under any 
calamity, was a pipe of tobacco; and of this, 
under Ids marriage articles, he was deprived. 

Jan Dirk Peereboom certainly preferred the 
smell of his late pipe to all the fragrant and 
subtle Parisian perfumes in which his wife de- 
lighted. 

Jan Dirk thought he would endeavour to 
pave the way to resume, with Madame's per- 
mission, his favourite recreation, so he turned 
over in his mind as to how he should introduce 
the subject of tobacco; and as they were sitting 
together, he suddenly said, — 

"Did I ever tell you a curious thing that 

happened to a nephew of mine, of my own 

y name, whom I sent out as a supercargo to 

Batavia, from whence he was to proceed with 

a freight to Japan?" 

"Never, my dear," replied Madame Coralie 
Peereboom, yawning. 

"Then I will," continued Jan Dirk, "for I 
think it will amuse you." 



"Don't let it be a very long story, monami,** 
again yawned the lady. 

This was a discouraging commencement^ 
but Jan was a Hollander, and possessed perse- 
verance; if he was flung in a ditch, he could 
raise an embankment 

"If I tire you, Coralie, with my relation,** 
said he, "you can but stop me." 

"What relation was he?" asked Madame. 

"My nephew, Jinks Peereboom," continued 
Jan, "a staid demure clerk, who had been 
brought up with a proper respect for his super- 
iors, and with a knowledge of what is due from 
man to man in any part of the globe; and 
under his immediate charge was placed a 
valuable commodity already imported from 
our other settlements, a ton of tobacco." 

**Ah, mon Dieu!'* exclaimed Ck>ralie, "don't 
mention that filthy drug, which would poison 
our apartments, and tincture, with its odioua 
smell, our linen, — nay, our food; and, more- 
over, our poor poodle Mouton cannot endur» 
it; it positively makes his dear eyes water." 

Jan Dirk perceived that he had not made 
much progress: he however persevered. 

"Well, Jinks Peereboom " 

"Who did you say he was?" inquired 
Madame, languidly. 

"My nephew. Well, the youth conducted 
himself with credit, arrived at Samarang " 

"Where is that, dear? in Africa?" asked 
Ck>ralie. 

"No, my love, Asia." 

"And where is Asia?" said Coralie, with a- 
prodigious yawn; "somewhere in America, I 
suppose?" 

The imperturbable Dutehman was aroused 
to a smile by this remark; but he felt somewhat 
of a superiority, for the first time, that he ex- 
ceeded his wife in geographical knowledge. 
He did not think it worth while to discompose 
her good opinion of herself by any remark on 
her profound ignorance, but continued hia 
narrative. 

"When Jinks Peereboom discharged his 
cargo at Batavia, the ship was newly freighted 
with Dutch goods and the tobacco for 
Japan " 

"Why do you lay that stress on tobacco, 
my dear?" said Coralie. 

"Because," replied Jan Dirk, "I consider 
it to be the most cordial, cheering, and valu- 
able vegetable production supplied by nature. 
I am sure it saved Jinks Peereboom's life. I 
have said the lad was well brought up, and he 
had been informed that the Japanese were a 
very polished, polite, and ceremonious people, 
and when his ship arrived at the island of 
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BesLma, on which is sitaated the Dutch factory. 
Jinks perceived certain of the inhabitants 
waiting to receive him, two of whom, in long 
flowing gowns, held white wands in their 
hands. As Jinks Peereboom was fond of re- 
spect, he took it as a yery great compliment 
that two chamberlains, or gentlemen-ushers, 
should have been appointed to superintend his 
disembarkation. 

"As he landed, these two Japanese chamber- 
lains sainted him very respectfully, but Jinks 
was rather surprised, on casually turning round, 
to observe that one of them had placed his 
white wand against his back from the ground, 
as if taking his altitude; however, he said no- 
thing until they arrived at the Dutch governor's 
dwelling. The governor was a rough Hollander, 
who hated anything like ceremony; and when, 
after dinner. Jinks was expressing his extreme 
satisfaction at the marks of respect with which 
he had been received on his landing by the 
chamberlains with their wands of office, the 
Dutch governor, albeit not a laughing man, 
roared outright in Jinks' face. 

*' ' Ha ! ha I ha ! chamberlains, indeed ! Bless 
your simplicity, young man ! Ha! ha! ha!' 

"Jinks could not comprehend the governor, 
who soon explained, — 

" ' Are you not aware — ^ha ! ha! ha ! — ^that this 
part of the world is most unhealthy in climate 
for Europeans? — ^not one constitution in ten 
can resist it. The Japanese always have an 
eye to business; those chamberlains, as you call 
them, — ha! ha! ha! — are the undertakers here, 
and they took the earliest opportunity on your 
arrival to measure you for your coffin! Ha! 
ha! ha!' 

"Jinks Peereboom was aghast, but became 
somewhat relieved by the governor asking him 
if he had brought plenty of tobacco. Jinks 
replied in the affirmative. 

"'Then,' said the governor, 'your only 
chance is to smoke morning, noon, and night, 
as I do.'" 

"The filthy wretches!" exclaimed Coralie; 
in fact, the lady was as much exasperated 
against the Indian weed as James the First 
and sapient, of "Counter-blast" memory. 

Jan Dirk Peereboom now positively pined 
in the absence of his pipe. He was a man of 
his word, and he had promised to abandon the 
luxury in his wife's presence. He had held 
out now some months, but he could no longer 
resist. One day a party was made up, consist- 
ing of several artiste» of the Grand Opera, to 
go to St. Cloud, on a sort of pic-nic recreation, 
and Mynheer and Madame Peereboom were 
included in the invitation. Jan Dirk, who for 



some time past had been nauseated with th« 
society of dancers, made up lus mind to be 
taken ill on the morning of the event, not so 
very bad as to prevent his dear Coralie from 
Joining her friends, but sufficiently indisposed 
to afford an excuse for staying away. He, 
however, had very little difficulty in persuading 
his wife to go and e^joy the day in the fresh 
air with her light-hearted companions. But 
directly the carriages, with their gay occupants 
and eatable and drinkable contents, had rattled 
away from the door, the Dutchman, with a 
feeling of satisfaction to which he had been a 
stranger for some time past, involuntarily ex- 
claimed, — 

" Now / will go and make a day of it! " 

He had promised not to smoke at home, but 
that was no reason why he might not take a 
whiff of tobacco abroad; so he repaired to the 
neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, where he 
was not long in scenting out the Estaminet 
cTHoUande, which he briskly entered, and was 
speedily furnished with the objects of his desire 
— tobacco and an Amsterdam gazette. The 
room was so full of smoke, reeking from the 
lips and the bowls of the pipes of the habiMi, 
that he could scarcely discern a feature in the 
company; but each frequenter was eigoying 
himself, and not caring a straw for any one 
else. 

Here Jan Dirk Peereboom filled his pipe 
again and again without intermission, until he 
had whiffed off three dozen replenishments, 
with a liquid accompaniment of veritable 
Schiedam, by way of atonement for the time 
he had lost since his wedding-day. He resumed 
his accustomed placidity, and glanced, as well 
as the clouds of smoke permitted, at the Am- 
sterdam gazette, when his eye caught an adver- 
tentie: — 

"Jinks Peereboom begs leare to aoqaalnt his Mends 
ftod the pablic that he iiss oommenoed the bosineM of 
general broker at Dort on his own account, and trusts 
that his long experience in the house of Messrs. Claren- 
baoh and Vonte, as well as in Uie service of his uncle 
Jan Dirk Peereboom, will enable him to do Justice to 
thoee friends who may be pleased to tkronr him with 
their commands. 

"His office is established at No. 14 west side of the 
Great Canal Street, whftre all orders will meet with 
immediate attention." 

Jan Dirk sighed as he read the modest ad- 
vertisement of his nephew, and inwardly wished 
that he himself had put forth such an an- 
nouncement to the public. Another newspaper, 
the AmsUrdam Courant, was lying on a table, 
around which sat three Dutch merchants, 
smoking at each other like rival steam-boats. 
In this paper was a fac-simile of young Jinkif 
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ad?«rtiiement Jan Dirk's back was toward 
this partj, bat be had the infinite mortification 
to liaten to a dialogue broken all to bits by 
pipe-pafik, to the following effect: — 

IM Smoker. — "I see by this paper that 
Peerd)oom the younger is commencing busi- 
ness." {Puff, puff,) 

2d Smoker. — "What a confounded ass his 
uncle Jan Dirk made of himself by marrying 
that French dancer! Three years hence, he 
will not have a stiver to bless himself with.*' 
{A huge puff.) 

Zd 8moher.'-"0hl fool as Jan Dirk has 
been, he knows how to take care of his money ! " 

<Puff,) 

2d Smoker. — "Then he goes the right way 

about it, for this very morning I saw hid wife 

with a gay party of people in three carriages, 

apparently going out of town for 9kJUt for the 

4ay." 

ItiSmoher. — " That is not done for nothing. " 
iPuffs.) 

2d Smoker. — "His credit is gone at Dort, 
although he must still be rich, besides being 
the holder of the milkmaid's annuity; and, I 
warrant me, he will soon melt down his guil- 
ders in the bank of Amsterdam." 

These remarks made. Jan Dirk Peereboom 
feel yery uncomfortable, and he was reluctant 
to discover himself, after having been stig^ma- 
tized as an ass and fool, without resenting it; 
he in his own defence puffed up such a cloud 
of smoke that he became invisible; for, indeed, 
now he began to think that he had done rather 
a weak thing. 

Aiterthe Dutch merchants had quitted* the 
€stammei, Jan Dirk ventured to go home, 
where, subsequent to some uneasy reflections, 
he reclined himself at full length on a sofa, 
and went fast asleep. When Madame Coralie 
Peereboom returned from her country excursion, 
having inhaled during the whole day the pure 
air of St. Cloud, her senses were mightily an- 
noyed by the strong odour of odious tobacco 
(and the French tobacco being a government 
monopoly, it is notoriously the worst on the 
face of the globe). 

" O mon Dieu I " she exclaimed as she entered, 
"these fumes will annihilate me! What has 
happened during my absence?" 

And then she discovered Jan Dirk snoring 
heavily. She shook him up briskly, but he 
was not at all inclined to stir; and under the 
influence of the smoking, the Schiedam, and 
his wounded feelings, as well as the peculiar 
irritability which most persons have felt at 
certain periods at being waked from a nap, he, 
for the first time since his marriage, exhibited 



his real Dutch temper. The air and tempera- 
ture of the climate of Holland has, as a matter 
of course, an effect on the national character, 
and incline to produce phl^[matic disposition 
both of body and mind. And yet a Dutchman 
is irascible, especially if heated with liquor. 
Therefore, when Coralie, shaking his arm, in a 
shrill tone of voice demanded where he had 
been, he replied, — 

" What U that to you?" 

"Jan Dirk, what have yon been about?*' 

Mynheer Peereboom answered with a hic- 
cup,— 

"Why do you expect I should tell yon when 
I don't know myself?" 

"Indeed, sir!" said Coralie impatiently, "I 
see no reason why I should not ask you." 

" If women were to always have their wills," 
grunted Jan Dirk, "the world would be rarely 
governed!" 

"How, what is all this?" exclaimed Madame, 
in a tone of utter surprise, "did you not marry 
me for love?" 

"Yes, and you married me for money; so 
you have your reward, and I have mine!" 

"YThat is it that now offends you?" asked 
Coralie, a little subdued. 

Jan Dirk answered gloomily, "Two clergy- 
men!" 

"What, in the name of Heaven, have they 
done to you ?" inquired Madame. 

"They married me!" groaned Dirk, — "fet- 
tered me in both churches — Catholic and Pro- 
testant ; — I find that I have been a great fool ! " 

" I am glad to observe that you have some 
discernment," tartly replied Coralie; and she 
indignantly left the room, told her JUU de 
chambre that Monsieur had unaccountably 
come home in a state of intoxication, and that 
she intended to lock herself in her chamber, 
and to see him no more that night. 

Jan Dirk stretched himself on the sofa, and 
presently fell into a profound slumber. 

Here was the first open matrimonial dispute. 

Coralie could scarce believe what she heard, 
for, with a considerable portion of French 
vanity, she imagined that her husband was 
devoted in his affection for her, though she 
was aware that she had never loved him. 

The obstinate nature of Jan Dirk Peereboom 
would not permit him to make any concession 
in the morning, although the facile French 
woman gave every opportunity; so that the 
slight wound, which might have been healed 
by the soothing bandage of common sense and 
good temper, gradually grew more and more 
inflamed, until it created a constant petulance 
in the wife and moody brutality in the husband. 
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And in this miflerable wfty did they pass 
eight yean, occasionally travelling from place 
to place, occasionally residing in Pari& Coralle, 
to dissipate thought, dissipated her own money, 
oyer which Jan IMrk had no control, while 
Mynheer Peereboom, whenever he could find 
an opportunity, steeped his cares in Schiedam, 
cognac, and tobacco. 

This ill-paired couple were now, for the first 
time in their lives, in the agreeable city of 
Aix-la-Chi^lle, with a view of the benefit that 
Jan Dirk Peereboom might derive from the 
mineral waters; for, from his inebriated habits, 
his health had commenced visibly to decline: 
he was about fifteen years older than Ck>ralie. 
But all the bathing in the emperor^s spring, 
and all the drinking the sulphureous waters of 
a temperature of about 143*" Fahrenheit, proved 
of no avail to Jan Dirk. 

One day as the man and wife were being 
driven in a carriage east of Aix-la-Chapelle, to 
the neighbouring little town of Burtschied, 
Coralie, looking out of the window, beheld a 
face she well remembered, although she had 
not seen its owner for years. 

The said owner was standing at the door of 
a mean-looking shop, overhung with one an- 
tiquely built story. The wares in the window, 
though few, did not accord with the appearance 
of the warehouse, being of superior form and 
workmanship. Madame Coralie recognized 
Scheck Stalman; but oh, how altered in ap- 
pearance! instead of the bustling, well-fed, rich, 
sopercilious cordonnier, who once had all the 
better part of the ladies of Amsterdam on his 
books, peered from the portal, as if almost 
ashamed to breathe fresh air (probably because 
he had been of late years unaccustomed to it), 
the prison-dischaiged criminal, who had been 
sentenced to live on food without salt, with a 
pale cadaverous countenance furrowed with the 
traces of care and suffering. Madame Peere- 
boom could not resist remarking that the in- 
disposition that had reduced her husband still 
rendered their features as much alike as when 
he and Stalman were both in robust health. 
She took an after opportunity to drive over 
alone to Burtschied, when uhe entered the 
little shop, and, to the surprise of Stalman, 
introduced herself, and gave him an order to 
supply her with her chauseure. He expressed 
himself in terms of gratitude at this unexpected 
visit and employ. From old associations, 
Madame Coralie Peereboom did Stalman, in 
his reduced circumstances, other charitable 
kindnesses. 

Jan Dirk Peereboom decayed gradually, and, 
being of a superstitious turn of mind, added 



to his ailments of body, he beckoned Coralie' 
to his bedside, and, in great confidence, com- 
municated to her that he had heard, during 
the preceding night, continually the death- 
watch clicking. The study of entomology at 
this period being very little attended to, the 
terror that this noise inflicted upon hypochon- 
driac persons frequently caused the event im- 
agined to be prognosticated. Madame Peere- 
boom could not instil any sort of confidence 
into her husband by laughing at the afikir;. 
and he lay restless and oppressed, listening to 
the heart-sickening tick of a small beetle, that 
was, in its own mode of merriment, giving an 
affectionate call to its female companion. 

A few days more passed, and Jan Dirk 
rapidly declined. He then told Coralie that 
he had not made any will! 

The physician of Aix-la-Chapelle who at- 
tended was a perfect stranger to them, and as- 
he had to visit a vast number of equally perfect 
strangers who resorted to Aix-la-(Jhapelle when 
it was too late to render them the slightest 
professional service, he was quite contented to 
receive his fees, without being very particular 
as to further intimacy or any inquiries into 
affairs. 

Madame Peereboom became exceedingly an- 
xious when she heard 'that Jan Dirk was likely 
to die intestate; she was aware that she never 
would have any claim to the '* Milkmaid's 
Annuity," as that must, by the original g^rant, 
descend to the next male akin bearing the 
name of Peereboom; but still, with Jan Dirk's 
saving habits latterly, there must be a consid- 
erable sum in the bank of Amsterdam.. Coralie 
had no one to advise with her — she was at a 
distance even from her dancing friends, and 
while she was reflecting as to how she should 
act, the Angel of Death suddenly arrested the 
body and soul of her husband. 

After the first shock was over, she resumed 
her presence of mind. She felt she was utterly 
ruined to all intents and purposes, as no wiU. 
had been made in her favour; she racked her 
theatrical brains, which, by the way, had often 
assisted the stage inventions of her former 
husband, to devise a scheme by which she 
might secure to herself the property of her 
second. At length she hit upon a notion which 
she imagined would prove infallible. 

Coralie was a woman of adventurous charac- 
ter, and had to contend with difficulty from 
early youth. The first thing she did was to 
refrain from giving any alarm in the ready- 
furnished house in which they resided; it was 
evening, and she securely locked up the bed- 
chamber door, wherein poor Jan Dirk Peereboom 
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Uj. Tlie next j^p was to wimp hendf vp in 
a Uige Blk mantle, McreUy to make her wwj 
tkroogli the garden-door nnobeerred, even 1^ 
a Berrani, and to wmlk haidly to IIm littie 
town of Burtachied, where she aaddenl j capped 
at the door of the hnmhle ahop of Scheck Stal- 
man. He waa ntterly aupriaed at beholding 
li^Ammm Condie, and thought thai ahe had 
eome to rebuke him beeaoae he had not finiahed 
her hloe ailk ahoea; and jet it waa a atnnge 
time of night for her to eome alone. Coimlie 
then thoB addresaed Stalman: — 

"Yon are nnder aome obligatlona to me?" 

*' Greater than I can erer poaaibly repay," 
answered the eordommier, 

"Ton most immediately eome with me to 
Aiz-la-ChapeUe, and without aaking any qnea- 
tions,** aaid Madame. 

"I am ready/' rq>lied Stalman, promptly. 

And they quitted the hooae together, and 
walked on in the dark; during which Coralie 
told Stalman what hadoccaired to her huaband, 
that he had died without a will, remariied on 
the extraordinary reaemblanoe ezistiiig between 
the two persona, and then, rogue as she eer- 
tainly was, proposed that Stalman should go 
to bed in the house, penonate Jan Dirk Peere- 
boom, and dictate a will in her favour, and 
that ahe would so amply reward him, that he 
would be prorided for during the remainder of 
his existence. 

There waa a plaaaible reason for supposing 
that this expedient would succeed, as they 
were all strangers in the city of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The great difficulty to be overcome was to 
introduce Stalman into the house unseen. 
Coralie unlocked the garden-gate, and told 
him to remain concealed in a summer-house 
until she came to fetch him. 

She then went in-doors, and going to the 
room where she had left her JUU de chambrt 
at work, said to her suddenly, — 

"How has your master been during my ab- 
sence?" 

" ViBT Qum DTDEiD," Said the unconscious 
girl, who had ofttimea been disturbed by the 
efTecta of Jan Dirk's drunkenness. 

*' I do not like that quiet," remarked Coralie, 
'Mt bodea no good; go you, my good girl, for 
the doctor, you know where he lives, and tell 
iiim I wish to speak to him immediately." 

The chamber-maid obeyed her mistress. 
Madame then sent her other servant, who offi- 
ciated as her cook, to the poulterer's, to buy 
the smallest and tendereet chicken she could 
find, to make some broth. 

Having despatched them both on these 
errands, she admitted Stalman at the garden- 
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dkior, made him ascend to a spare bed-room, 
where he got into bed, and, attired in a night- 
gown and cap of Jan Dirk Peereboom'a, hia 
own worm-eaten frame made him exactly to 
! resemble a man in the last stage of liie. There 
I were plenty of empty physic-bottlea to place 
; about the room. 

The cook returned first home, and began 
busily to prepare the chidLoi-hroth for her 
poor master; she even shed some honest tears 
into the stew-pan, by way of salting it mildly. 
Then arrived the /^ de duumbn with the 
physician, and this was the moment that re- 
quired all the dexterous art of Coralie aa an 



She told the doctor that her husband had 
arouaed, and was so far better that ahe had 
been induced to remove him to a freah bed, 
and was now in a mild slumber, from which 
she should not like to haiard awaking him, 
apologised for bringing him out, but handed 
him his fee, and at the same moment, afttf 
sending ihtJUU de chambrt out of the room, 
she in a confidential tone aoqaaanted the 
physician with that which he before knew, that 
they were strangers in the dty, and that ahe 
would be eternally under obligation to him, 
aa her huaband had neglected the extremely 
necessary obligation of eveiy man who had any- 
thing to bequeath, — ^in fact, he had not made 
his will; if he (the physician) would be good 
enough to recommend to her an honest attorney. 

The physician immediately stated that he 
had a broUier, a moat respectable person, who 
followed the law;— and if he had stated that 
he had also a cousin that waa an undertaker, 
he would not have spc^en falsely. They were 
a profitable sort of fiunily circle amongst them- 
selves, as far as turmoils, tumours, wills, 
medicine, and coffins went 

The {Ayaacian took his departure, promising 
to send his brother the lawyer, but ventured 
to entertain sanguine hopes that the patient 
might recover, although at the moment he felt 
perfectly confident that there was a job for his 
cousin the undertaker. 

Madame Peereboom was thus far completely 
successful, but ahe continued in a state of con- 
siderable anxiety until the attorney arrived, 
attended by two clerks as witnesses; she took 
them up to the chamber where Stalman waa 
in bed, entreating them to go veiy gently that 
her poor husband might not be disturbed; the 
attorney and the two clerks, led by Coralie, 
entered the room on tiptoe. 

**He ifl awake, "said Madame: and addressing 
Stalman, who, from the effect of the Diet of 
Worms, certainly looked the character he ra- 
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presented to the life, or rather, we should say, 
to the death — raised his head from the pillow, 
and roiled his eyes so horribly, that the very 
clerks were alarmed; he spoke, with apparent 
difficulty, *'Who are these people?" 

Coralie replied, "My dear, did not you ex- 
press a wish that I should send for a profes- 
sional gentleman, to receive directions about 
your property?" 

Stalman sighed, " Ah ! we know not how soon 
calamity may fall on us in this world. I shall 
not be long in it" 

The attorney here interposed in a bland tone 
of voice, saying, '*Put reliance in Heaven, sir; 
never g^ve up hope. I am certain you will re- 
cover. I see it in your face." 

The two clerks winked at each other; and 
the attorney, notwithstanding that which he 
had just uttered, lost no time in preparing the 
necessary document 

"And now, my poor sufferer," said Madame 
Coralie Peereboom, " to whom will you bequeath 
your property?" 

The attorney had commenced writing the 
customary preamble, when Scheck Stalman, 
having been lifted up by his supposed wife — 
looked as if every instant he was going to give 
up the ghost; he then uttered distinctly, but 
in a faint voice, "To you, my beloved Coralie, 
I bequeath half of my estate." 

"Half?" said Coralie, faintiy. 

"Half," repeated Stalman. "The other 
half of my estate," continued the impostor, 
" I hereby bequeath to Scheck Stalman, shoe- 
maker of Bnrtschied, and formerly of Amster- 
dam." 

The widow was thunderstruck at being so 
entrapped, any one might have knocked her 
down with a straw, the reply was so different 
from that which she expected; but in the cleft 
stick in which she had placed herself she did 
not dare to negative the will of Stalman, for 
fear of losing the whole of the property; while 
the cunning old rogue. in bed was laughing in 
his sleeve at the thought of dividing with her 
the fruits of a project which Madame Peere- 
boom had intended for her own sole benefit 
(a small annuity excepted for the shoemaker.) 

There was now no alternative left for her; 
but it was with great bitterness and mortifica- 
tion that, falling into her own trap, she saw 
Stalman (his himd shaking very much, and 
the pen almost guided by the attorney) sign J. 
D. Peereboom to the will, which was duly at- 
tested by the two clerks. The testament was 
taken away to be registered, and affidavits 
were made by the clerk<«, before the proper legal 
AQthoritiee, that the testator at the period of 



signing it was so dreadfully ill that the signa* 
ture was hardly to be recognized as the hand- 
writing (when compared with the real sign- 
manual of Jan Dirk) of the husband of Madame 
Coralie PeereboouL 

The moment the attorney and clerks were 
gone, Madame flew at Stalman, and overloaded 
him with reproaches for his roguery and in- 
gratitude; and as she was rating him vehe- 
mently, he very calmly advised her to hold her 
tongue, or her servants would overiiear her, 
and then every stiver would be lost, that the 
best thing for her to consider was how to get 
him, unobserved, out of the house again; and 
then to send for the undertaker to prepare the 
funeral of her real husband. At last he talked 
so sensibly to her, getting louder and louder 
in his tone every minute, that Coralie Peere- 
boom was compelled to own the truth of the 
proverb which we have thus displayed, that 

"Half a loaf is brtib than no bkkad." 
— Fnuer^s Magaane, 



GILLE MACHBEB. 

CfilU ma^reej^ 

Sit down by me, 
We now are joined, and ne'er shall sever; 

This hearth's our own. 

Our hearts are one, 
And peaoe is ours for everl 

When I was poor, 
Your father's door 
Was dosed against your constant lover; 
With oare and pain 
I tried in vain 
My fortunes to recover. 
I said, "To other lands 111 roam. 

Where Fate may smile on rae^ love;** 
I said, *' Farewell, my own old home !" 
And I said, "Farewell to thee, love!" 
Sing Oille machree^ d-r, 

I might have said. 

My mountain maid, 
Come live with me, your own true lover; 

I know a spot, 

A silent cot, 
Tour friends can ne'er discover, 
Where gently flows the waveless tide 

By one small garden only; 
Where the heron waves his wings so wida^ 
And the linnet sings so lonely ! 

Sing Oille maehrccy <fcc 
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I migbt have said. 
My mountain maki, 
A father's right was never given 
Tme hearts to corse 
With tyrant force 
That have been blest in heaven. 
But then, I said, " In after years. 

When thoughts of home shall find her, 
My love may mourn with secret tears 
Her friends, thus left behind her." 
Sing OiUe machreej dec 

Oh, no, I said. 

My own dear maid, 
For me, though all forlorn for ever, 

That heart of thine 

Shall ne'er repine 
Cyer slighted duty— never. 
From home and thee though wandering £sr, 

A dreary fate be mine, love ; 
rd rather live in endless war. 
Than buy my peace with thine, love. 

Sing OilU machree, dx. 

Far, far away. 

By night and day, 
I toiled to win a golden treasure, 

And golden gains 

Repaid my pains 
In fair and shining measure. 
I sought again my native land. 

Thy father welcomed me, love; 
I poured my gold into his band. 
And my guerdon found in thee, love. 

Sing Oillt maehrtej 

Sit down by me. 
We now are joined, and ne*er shall sever; 

This hearth's our own. 

Our hearts are one. 
And peace is ours for ever. 

Gerald GRirriM. 



DARA.1 



When Persia's sceptre trembled in a hand 
Wilted with harem-heats, and all the land 
Was hovered over by those vulture ills 
That snuff decajring empire from afar, 
Then, with a nature balanced as a star, 
Dara arose a shepherd of the hills. 

He who had governed fleecy subjects well 
Made his own village by the self^same spell 
Secure and quiet as a guarded fold ; 
Then, gathering strength by slow and wise degrees. 
Under his sway, to neighbour villages 
Order returned, and faith, and justice old. 

1 From Under the Willcm and Other Fbemu, Boston : 
liinifLton A Co. 



Now when it fortuned that a king more vivse 
Endued the realm with brain and hands and eyei^ 
He sought on every side men brave and just ; 
And having heard our mountain shepherd's praise. 
How he refilled the mould of elder days. 
To Dara gave a satrapy in trust. 

So Dara shepherded a province wide. 
Nor in his viceroy's sceptre took more pride 
Than in his crook before; but envy finds 
More food in cities than on mountains bare; 
And the frank sun of natures clear and rare 
Breeds poisonous fogs in low and marish mindi. 

Soon it was hissed into the royal ear, 
That, though wise Dara's inovinoe, year by year, 
like a great sponge, sucked wealth and plenty up. 
Yet, when he squeezed it at the king's behesi. 
Some yellow drops, more rich than all the rest. 
Went to the filling of his private cup. 

For proof, they said, that, wheresoe'er he wect, 
A chest, beneath whose weight the camel bent. 
Went with him; and no mortal eye had seen 
What was therein, save only Dara's own; 
But, when 'twas opened, all his tent was knowD 
To glow and light with heapdd jewels' sheen. 

The king set forth for Dara's province itrai^t^ 
There, as was fit, outside the city's gate, 
The viceroy met him with a stately tnin. 
And there, with archers oirded, dose at hand, 
A camel with the chest was seen to stand : 
The king's brow reddened, for the guilt was plain. 

"Open meherei^heeried, "this treasure-chest!'*' 
'Twas done; and only a worn shepherd's vest 
Was found therein. Some blushed and hung tl.o 

head; 
Not Dara; open as the sky's blue roof 
He stood, and "O my lord, behold the proof 
That I was faithful to my trust," he said. 



"To govern men, lo all the spell I had ! 
My soul in these rude vestments ever dad 
Still to the unstained past kept true and leal. 
Still on these plains could breathe her mountain 

air, 
And fortune's heaviest gifts serenely bear. 
Which bend men from their truth and mak» 

them reeL 

"For ruling wisely I should have small skill. 
Were I not lord of simple Dara still ; 
That sceptre kept, I could not lose my way." 
Strange dew in royal eyes grew round and bright. 
And strained the throbbing lid8;~before 'twas 

night 
Two added provinces blest Dara's sway. 

Jamss Russbll Lowbuu 
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CoubtJodshal, April 13Ui. — "LidjEoni- 
hmfi bsll on Ha; 2d ii anavoidablj post- 

"Wlut is the matUirr"uid all the world 
mnd hii wife. On thia oeculon the world and 
bis wife wire verj euilj utisfied; Sir John 
mtut have hid tuother itrok«, and Lad; 
Hombnry wonld soon be the moat beantifnt 
widow in En^and of her age, while her daugh- 
ter Edith wonld be one of the gnatest heir- 
eaes. The male line wu notoriouslj ertinct 
Sir John waa a shrewd man of busineaB, a little 
apt to be near, and the very last man in the 
irarld to enrich nnnecesHarilj a encceuor to 
hli booae in the shape of a new hnsband for 
Lad; HombDr^. The world and his wife were 
Oksily Batisfied: one of the plennaiitest houses 
in London wonld be closed that season, and of 
couise l^j Hombury could not fo out in (he 
present state of her btuband's health. Bo 
aiid the world that week; bat the world was 
aatDuisbed out of all propriet; when it went 
into the Park next day to find Sir John — 
faultleaelj drened and as upright as if par- 
ftl^aia and he had nerer made acquaintance — 
riding his celebrated bay, with his fanltlesaly 
appointed groom quite a long wa^ behind him, 
by no tattsa eloee to him, a« he osed to ride 
when Sir John was likely to have a seiiure. 
The world, in short, was otterl; puzzled; the 
more so when he answered that Ladj Hom- 
barj was perfectl; well, bat had been called 
anddenlj from t«wn on bnaineos, and would 
probablj not appear for a considerable time- 
Sir John wae a man who generally did hie own 



Imsineas as well *a his wife's, and it seemed 
Torj strange that he shoald be riding about so 
eoolt; in the Pwk, and Lady Hombnry gona 
away on busineiB. Mystery was added to 
mystery when Hnnter, of the Dragoons, came 
on the scene snd reported himself retaming from 
the usmp at Chalons, where he had been pro- 
fessionally examining the French cavalry: ha 
said that he had met Lady Homburr at the 
station at Calais, just getting int« the Paris 
train. Here was a great mystery ; Edith Hom- 
bnry was at school in Paris, and was to come 
out at the great ball now postponed. What 
on earth was the matter? 

Sir John and lAdj Hombnry were, da- 
serredly, nearly the moat popular people in 
London; they were wealthy, cierer, kindly, 
and good-humoured. He was much older than 
she, but she was at«olutely deroted to him, 
and never left him for an instant in his very 
numerous illnesses, one of which had resulted 
In a very dangerous attack of paialysis. There 
was perfect confidence between tbem, althongh 
Sir John had hitherto left all matters relating 
to his daaghter to the care of his wife, only 
asking Irom time t« time how the girl wai 
getting on. She was all that could be desired; 
discreet, beautiful, accomplished, and perfectly 
obedient in everything, a most model young 
lady in every respect: early Id her life she had 
shown a will of her own, bat it aeemed to have 
been perfectly subdued by her parents' kind- 
ness and indulgence. An event which bad 
taken place a year before this had shown her 
snbmisHion in the moat remarkable way. She 
had been staying at a conntry house, her old 
Aunt Hombnry'a, where there w-ja a large 
' general society, and a style of living under the 
I careless, good-hnmonred old msid most con- 
I ducive to mild Qirtation, or, what the old lady 
I called it, "the young people being happy to- 
gether. " The old lady, however, drew a pretty 
I sharp line in these matters, and thinking that 
' Edith's attention was a little too much en- 
, gaged by a very handaome young fellow, a 
Mr. Helmsdale, wrote to her mother quietly, 
and Edith went very submissively home. Her 
mother never mentioned the matter to her, 
{ andall was perfectly secret, until, some months 
: after, the maid who had been with her at her 
aunt's ttemblingly told her that Miss Edith 
was corresponding with this Mr. Holmadale, 
^ and handed her a letter, of which the following 



an 1 request you to cease 

folly. I have unfortunately once 

told you that yon are not indifferent to me, 
and for that one expression in a moment of 
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weakneBS I am to be persecuted to death. You 
mast take your final answer, and farther 
letten from yoa, sir, will be instantly laid 
before my fSftther." 

" I think that oar girl has behaTed yeiy 
well indeed," said Sir John, when his wife 
showed him the letter. "Deaced welL I 
wish my sister would keep her house in better 
order. The girl shan't go thert again. I 
think we are very well out of it; give me the 
letter." 

" What are you going to do with it?" 

"Send it to him addressed in my hand- 
writing, with my name signed in the comer. 
I shall send it under cover to my sister; her 
butler knows lus address. Who is this Holms- 
dale?" 

"I don't know; the villain!" exclaimed 
Lady Hombnry. 

"We don't know that he is a villain, my 
dear," said Sir John; "he must be a gentle- 
man, or my sister would never have had him 
to her house." 

"A clandestine oorre^Mndence!" said Lady 
Hombury, bridling. 

" My dear, did we have no clandestine cor- 
respondence when I was a younger brother, 
and a dragoon, with five hundred a year, and 
you a fine lady, with Lord Bumpster at your 
heels everywhere? Did not you tell me once 
that if your mother pressed on the match with 
him that yon would run away with me on five 
hundred a year and your own fortune, and 
trust to my poor brother Tom to get us some- 
thing? And you would have done it, my lady, 
come." 

" I was very young and foolish," said Lady 
Hofnbury. 

" Well, and Edith is young and wise," said 
Sir John, kissing her. " Now the first thing 
to do is to turn that maid of Edith's out of the 
house." 

" Why, we owe her much," sud Lady Hom- 
bury. 

" I tell you that no right-thinking young 
woman would have betrayed a kind and gentle 
young mlstrcw like Edith in a love afiair," 
laid the atrocious dragoon, Sir John. " What 
would you have said to your own maid in old 
times if she had done it to you?" 

The argumaUum ad hommem was a little 
too much for honest Lady Hombury, and she 
had to laugh again. " But," she added, "if 
we send her away she will talk about the 
matter all over the town and country." 

" Well, then, double her wages and let her 
stay," said Sir John; "but don't let me see 
her. And as for Edith, let her have change 



of scene; give her a year's school somewhenu 
Send her to Comte&ie d'Aurilliac, at Paria; 
she can't come to any harm with that old 
dragon." 

" My daughter will come to no harm any* 
where," said Lady Hombury, proudly. 

" That I am quite sure of, my dear. Bat 
the society at the old lady's pension is very 
agreeable, none but the veiy best legitimist 
girls, and no followers allowed." 

" I would not be vulgar. Sir John, if I wer» 
in your place," said the lady; "will yon ever 
forget the barracks?" 

" You were very nearly knowing a good deal 
about them yourself, my lady, that night when 
you proposed to run away with me." 

Lady Hombury swept out of the room ma* 
jestically and left Sir John laughing. There 
was very little conversation between mother 
and daughter, for Edith found in a day or two, 
by an answer which came from Helmsdale, 
that her father and mother knew everything. 
She was completely impassive in their hands; 
but apparently the Holmsdalc wound had 
gone a little deeper than her mother had 
thought for. Edith spoke very little, and 
seemed cheerful at the thought of going to 
Paris. In a week she was with the Comtesse 
d'Aurilliac 

Every letter from the comtesse breathed de- 
lighted admiration for her charming and beau- 
tiful pupil. Since madame had been forced 
by the lamentable occurrences of the Revolu- 
tion (her two aunts perished in the September 
massacres) to take pupils, she had never had 
such a pupil as Edith. She was the admira- 
tion of every one who had seen her, and the 
brightest star in her little legitimist galaxy: 
everything went perfectly well for three months, 
and Sir John and Lady Hombury were de- 
lighted. 

About this time there came to Sir John and 
Lady Hombury a lumbering young nobleman 
of vast wealth, who was in some sort a connec- 
tion of theirs ; so near that they called him 
cousin. He called one moming to say that 
he was going to Paris, and to burden himself 
with any commissions to Edith. 

" I should like to see my old playmate very 
much," he said. " I was a lover of hers when 
we were in the schoolroom ; I should like very 
much to see her once more, though I suppose 
she is getting too fine for me." 

There was not the slightest objection to his 
seeing as much of his cousin as he chose, and 
Lady Hombury wrote a note in her best French 
(Madame d'Aurilliac did not speak English, nor 
did Lord Lumberton speak French), whereby 
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the Oomtease d'AnrillUc was requested to re- 
eeiye Lord Lumberton as one of their own 
liunily. The comtease received him in French, 
and he responded in English : he stayed on in 
Paris, and in two months the comtease found 
it neceaaaiy to write to Lady Hombury as 
follows: — 

"Madami, — My Lord Lumberton's visits 
are extremely frequent here, and I should be 
▼ery glad to know your instructions as regards 
them. I have not the least reason to believe 
that anything has passed between milord and 
your beautiful daughter, but at the same 
time, madame, I think that he thinks of her a 
little more than he does of my other young 
ladies, while she treats him with merely the 
kindness of a cousin. I observe that in our 
little family parties she prefers dancing with 
M. de Kocroy, a gentleman of the very highest 
refinement and introduction, until lately gen- 
tleman-in-waiting to his most Christian Miyesty 
Henri Y. at Frohsdorf (whom may the holy 
aaints have in their keeping !) ; M. de Hocroy, 
however, appears as indifferent to her as she is 
to him. This feeling of milord Lumberton's 
may ripen into an attachment, or it may not 
I only await your instructions as to my manage- 
ment in this affair." 

" What shall we do now?" said Lady Hom- 
bury to her husband. 

"Do!" said Sir John. "Nothing at all. 
If Lumberton likes to fall in love with her, I 
don't see why we should put a spoke in his 
wheel The lad is a good honest fellow enough, 
and would make any woman in the world happy. 
Old d'Aurilliac says that she doesn't care for 
him, so there is no immediate danger: let 
Lumberton go to her, but don't say anything 
to the girl herself. Write and tell old d'Aurilliac 
that we approve of his visits." 

" But Edith is not out, "said Lady Hombury. 

" My banker's book tells me that," said Sir 
John. " If she can make up her mind before 
she does come out, all the better for her." 

" He may gain her affections before she has 
had an opportunity of choosing. " 

** That is precisely what happened to your- 
self, and if you don't regret it I am sure I don't ; 
you know that we were engaged before yon 
came out. No, there is not an unmarried man 
in London whom I would prefer to Lumberton. " 

** But, Sir John, submissive as Edith ia now, 
you must remember the time, not so very long 
ago, when she had both a will and temper of 
her own. Any attempt to force her inclina- 
tions would be fatal." 

" When will a woman leam to argue?" said 
Sir John, testily. " I don't want to force her 



inclinations, I only want her to receive Lum- 
berton's visits. If you don't wish Lumberton 
to see her, you are doing the very best thing 
to make her think more of him by sending him 
to the right-about without the ghost of a cause. " 

Lady Hombury gave way after a time, good- 
humouredly. She was a woman, and, good 
and honest as she was, would very much have 
liked to have had Edith out in London, and to 
have gone through that game of chess with 
eligible suitors as castles and knights, and with 
ineligible suitors as pawns, in which every 
British mother delights. But she yielded; 
Lumberton would most certainly "do." She 
wrote to Madame d'Aurilliac at once before 
she went out, and, being in a hurr}', wrote in 
English. What follows is part of her letter: — 

'* Both Sir John and I quite approve of 
Lord Lumberton's visits. Edith and ho were 
cousins and playmates, and the matter is quite 
a family one." 

Which madame, with the aid of a diction- 
ary, translated to mean that the two families 
had agreed on a manage de c<mvenance in the 
French fashion. 

The effect of this wonderful discovery on the 
part of madame was singularly delightful to 
Lord Lumberton, who was by this time honestly 
head over heels in love with his cousin ; and 
also singularly and terribly disagreeable to poor 
Edith, who, for reasons of her own, was nearly 
out of her mind. Whenever Lord Lumberton 
came now he was left alone with her, Madame 
d'Aurilliac always quitting the room after a 
short time, with a far-seeing air, as though 
she was looking towards St. Petersburg to see 
if the ice was breaking up so as to allow of 
navigation ; and the young ladies leaving also 
with that air of e»pUglerie or archness of which 
some Parisian ladies are mistresses, and which 
has occasioned more than one British islander, 
while suffering from the spleen, to long to 
throw his boots at their heads. Lumberton 
desired to do nothing of the kind ; he was in 
love, and he liked it, though sometimes he 
would have wished when they were alone that 
he had something to say for himself. Edith 
of course knew that he loved her, and she had 
no dislike for him, but would chat with him 
over old times, about his sisters, his horses, his 
dogs, and such things, which helped him on 
wonderfully. Edith knew that some day or 
another he would speak, and she was quite 
ready for him. Good fellow as he was, she 
would as soon have married a chiffonier. She 
never alluded to his attentions to her mother, 
and Madame d'Aurilliac only occasionally men- 
tioned his presence at her house as a matter of 
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fcrm. So nuttton went on for monthft, nntil 
there eime a cttadysuL Lidy Hombary re- 
oeired thiB letter: — 

"Madame, — When I receive a riper into 
my bosom, or a snake into my hoose, what do 
I do? I expel that snake or that viper. 
Madame, I have discovered a snake in the 
form of your daughters maid. Rose Dawson, 
and I have expelled her with ignominy, having 
first had her boxes searched by warrant from 
the Jnge d' Instruction. Madame, we found 
four thousand francs in gold, which we could 
not retain, so she is gone free. 

'* My eyes, madame, have long been directed 
in a certain quarter. I have now, in conse- 
quence of the Revolution, to address my atten- 
tion to the forming of young ladies. I have 
therefore an eye not readily deceived. I have 
noticed for a long time looks of intelligence 
pass between M. de Rocroy and your daughter's 
beautiful, but wicked, maid. I saw an intrigue, 
and I watched; last night they were in the 
shrubbery together for an hour, and at last I 
came on them as they were saying farewell 
Him J banished my house at once, telling him 
that his sacred mi^esty Henri V. (whom the 
Tiigin and saints preserve till he comes to his 
own !) should hear of this violation of my hearth. 
Her I despatched as you have heard. I have 
broken the truth to your sweet and gentle 
daughter, who has acquiesced, though with 
•orrow." 

"I told yon that girl was no good," said 
Sir John. " Ton had better send for her home 
and provide for her, or she will be talking about 
the Holmsdale business with emendations and 
additions. I shall, if Lumberton ever says 
anything to me about Bdith, tell him the whole 
of that matter." 

" I suppose we ought," said Lady Hombuiy. 
*" If Lumberton cannot see how well she be- 
haved, he is unworthy of her ; but wait till he 
speaks, for it is not everybody's business. I 
don't think that he cares much for her. I hear 
nothing of it from Madame." 

But Lumberton spoke very shortly after- 
wards. He spoke kindly, honestly, and ten- 
derly. He said he would wait any time she 
chose, that she should come out and look round 
in the London world to see if there was any 
one she liked better, but that he would not 
take No as an answer now. He looked so 
noble and manly in his fidth and honour, that 
for one instant she felt inclined to confide every- 
thing to him, but she felt a chill as she reflected 
that she was in France, and that a deadly duel 
would be the consequence. She had been ready for 
bim very long, and she was ready for him now. 



" Cousin," she said, "if you think that I do 
not love you and respect you for what you 
have said, you are very much mistaken ; but I 
vow before Heaven that if you ever speak to 
me like this again I will enter the Romish 
church and take the veiL" 

"Edith:" 

" Do you remember in old times my starr- 
ing myself for a day because I was not allowed 
to go to Lady Maitland's children's ball?" 

"Yes, I remember it." 

" I will star\'e myself for good if you ever 
speak to me like this again. Now you must 
go ; you muiit go at once. " 

" Never to meet again?" 

" Never until you have given up all intention 
or hope of mentioning this subject to me." 

"Then it is never," said the poor young 
gentleman. "Good-bye, Edith." And so he 
went. 

" I could have managed him in no other 
way," thought Edith, after he had gone. 
" Poor fellow ! how happy he will make some 
good woman when he has forgotten mc." . . . 

On the 11th of April Lady Hombnry received 
the following telegram : — 

"D'Aurilliac, Rue St. Honor§, Paris, to 
Lady Hombnry, Portland Place, London. 
Come instantly. Frightful trouble about 
Edith." 

"What on earth is the matter now?" said 
Sir John. 

"I can't conceive," said Lady Hombuiy. 
"Edith must be ill I must huny away. 
Put off the ball." 

And so we have got round to the beginning 
of the story again. 

We must, however, leave Lady Hombuiy to 
go to Paris, and stay in London with Sir John 
for a short time. Sir John took his ride in the 
Park very comfortably in spite of Madame 
d'Aurilliac's telegram, he not believing that 
anything very great was the matter. During 
his ride he met with an old friend who inquired 
after his wife, and on being told that she waa 
gone to Paris, asked Sir John to come and take 
dinner with him. Sir John declined, on the 
ground that his lawyer was coming to dine 
with him, and to discuss very particular busi- 
ness. " Indeed," he said, "old Compton is so 
very urgent and mysterious that he makes me 
a trifle uneasy : his news is very disagreeable, 
because he says that he will only discnss it 
after dinner." 

" That looks bad," said his old friend, laugh- 
ing. " I'll bet you five pounds that you have 
lost some money." 

"I suppose I have/' said Sir John. "I 
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riudl sell that hone and groom yonder. What 
will yon give me for them?" 

" ril take the horse/' said his old friend, 
"hut I won't have the groom. Ton and your 
wife have an ugly trick of making your servants 
so comfortable that they are discontented every- 
where elae." 

So they parted, and Sir John went home to 
dinner at six, the hour in which he delighted, 
hut at which he never was allowed to dine 
when Lady Hombury was at home. Mr. 
Compton was very punctual, but was evidently 
very serious ; and before dinner was over Sir 
John had calculated his losses at about from 
ten to twenty thousand pounds. When the 
servants were out of the room, and Mr. Comp- 
ton proposed business, that gentleman looked 
so very grave that Sir John thought he should 
be well out of it with fifty thousand. 

" Now, frowner, how much is it?*' said Sir 
John, laughing. "How much is it? Put a 
name to the fign^i^^ <^<1 have it over." 

" To what figure, Sir John?" 

** To the figure of the sum I have lost Yon 
look so black that I have put it at fifty thous- 
and pounds. Is it the colliery?" 

** The colliery is doing splendidly. Sir John. 
The sixty-fathom level haa been struck, and 
the seam is seven feet thick. But " 

"What is it, then?" 

" Sir John, did you ever hear of yovtr bro- 
ther. Sir Thomas's, domestic life?" 

" Yes," said Sir John. 

"Do you remember a certain Marehioness 
de Toul?" 

"And poor Tom's connection with her? 
Certainly." 

" I fear that he married her." 

" Then why on earth did he keep his mar- 
riage secret?" 

" He was not proud of it," said Mr. Compton. 
" It wan a discreditable affair from beginning 
to end. She found that by her conduct she 
had lost all claim upon society, and she led 
him a terrible life, accusing him, perhaps with 
reason, of having cut her off from the world 
she loved so well She got terribly anxious 
about her future state — superstitiously sa She 
left him to enter a religions house at Amiens." 
Yes," said Sir John. 

I fear," said Mr. Compton, "that he had 
married her brfore she left him: in fact, I 
know it." 

" Good Heaven ! " exclaimed Sir John. 

" Yes ; and I fear that, out of mere spite to 
him and to his family, she concealed the fact 
that she had a son by him in that religious 
house. Such is apparently the case, howeveri 
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and according to the other party's statementi^ 
that same son is alive." 

"This is too monstrous to be tmel" said 
Sir John. 

" I don't know what to make of it," said 
Mr. ComptcML "You never can reckon on an 
angry woman. It would seem that she left 
with the lady superior at her death a packet 
which was not to be opened for twenty-four 
years. This trust was handed from one lady- 
superior to another, and was opened last year 
only. It contains, according to the other 
party, the proofs of her marriage and of the 
birth of this boy, which the other party have 
verified and are prepared to bring into court 
to-morrow. The other party have a terrible 
case, and Watson and Hicks are about the 
most respectable and safe firm in London." 

" Then I have never been Sir John Horn- 
buiy at all?" said Sir John, with a coolness 
which utterly astonished Mr. Compton. 

" If their story is right," said Mr. Compton. 
" Wt have got to see about that" 

" What became of this boy?" 

" He was given over to the Jesuits, and was 
brought up at Stonyhurst His mother pro- 
vided for him partly with the nine thousand 
pounds which she had drawn from the estate 
in three years, and partly from her own pro- 
perty, which was a very good one. The 
Jesuits were honest stewards for the boy, ac- 
cording to Watson and Hicks, and although 
he refused to become a priest, the young man 
is pretty well off." 

" Do you believe this story?" 

Mr. Oompton did not speak one word, but 
shook his head. 

" Ruin?" said Sir John, quietly. 

"It looks very much like it," said Mr. 
Compton. " I have been busy about the thing 
without troubling you, and I cannot at present 
see that we have a leg to stand on. But I 
come to the strangest part of the whole story. 
This young man will make any compromise 
which you please on your own terms ; will leave 
you in possession of the estates and title for your 
life ; will do anything you can suggest, on one 
condition." 

" You amase me. What is his condition?" 

" The hand of Miss Bdith." 

" Like his impudence," exclaimed Sir John^ 
"to ask Edith to marry him before she has seen 
him. Why, Compton," he went on, almost 
violently, "if Edith were to oflfer to save me 
by such an unnatural match, I would refuse 
my consent in such terms as would render a 
renewal of the offer impossible I would sooner 
live in a garret on bread than consent to sock 
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an airangement. And Bdith, my own daoghter, 
do yon think that she would degrade henelf 
by marrying a man she did not lore? Ton 
know her better, Compton?" 

" I do. Sir John, and I know yon pretty well 
alaa Of course neither of you would consent 
far an instant — only " 

"We shaU have nothing, then," said Sir 
John, "if this be true. My poor Mary, my 
poor Mary I " 

'* You will have Lady Hombury's fortune. 
Sir John, five hundred a year." 

"Aye, but he will want that. I must be 
£800,000 in hU debt." 

" It U settled on herself." 

" Aye, but I will make her give it to him — 
every penny ; she never disobeyed me yet, and 
she will not now. " 

Mr. Compton looked at his old friend with 
eyes which were brightened with admiration. 
"And this," he thought, "is the man whom 
the world calls mean in money matters, and 
jealous of his young wife?" "Sir John," he 
continued aloud, " I have something to tell 
you which will surprise you more than any- 
thing, my dear old friend. This young man 
has told Watson in confidence, and WatBon has 
told me in confidence, that he not only knows 
Miss Edith, but is absolutely certain that he 
gained her affections eight months ago when 
she was staying with her aunt Mr. Holms- 
dale says " 

"What!" cried Sir John. 

*'Mr. Helmsdale — by-the-by, I forgot to 
tell you that the young gentleman who claims 
to be Sir Richard Hombury goes by the name 
of Helmsdale, which the Jesuits gave him 
(they seem to have given him none of their evil 
ways, for he is behaving very well) — Mr. 
Helmsdale says that he is absolutely certain 
that his attentions would not be disagreeable 
to Miss Edith, and should his claim, on examin- 
ation, be allowed by you, he asks you to put 
the question to the young lady herself." 

" Why, Compton," said Sir John, solemnly, 
striking his hand on the table, " Lady Hom- 
bury and I sent that young man to the right- 
about with a flea in his ear eight months ago. 
I believe Edith did care for him, though she 
behaved splendidly, sir; nobly." 

" Of that I have no doubt," said Mr. Comp- 
ton. "Now the question is, supposing all 
things go wrong with us, will you ?" 

" You must ask her mother about that. If 
Edith really cares for the man, I would drop 
my title and live quietly at Huntly Bank on a 
thousand a year. I should be sorry to lose my 
Mfrants and horses, but Mary could go into 



society as well as Mrs. Hombury as she eould 
as Lady Hombury. No, if she cares tor thia 
man, and he is really the man " 

" Of which we are not sure as yet," inter- 
rupted Mr. Compton. 

" Of which we are not sure as yet," repeated 
Sir John; " I would do anything I could for 
peace. For, Compton, we must not take thia 
into court without a very good case ; a better 
one than we have at present I am not going 
to throw £100,000 into Watson and Hicks' 
lap, and leave you unpaid." 

" I'd fight the matter for you if you were 
bankrupt to-morrow. Sir John," exclaimed 
Mr. Compton. 

" I have not the least doubt of it at all, von 
obstinate old man. Now I will go to bed and 
sleep over it I should like to see this Holms- 
dale. Have you any idea whether he knew of 
this when he first knew my daughter?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Compton, "as Watson 
pointed out to me, he had been to them about 
his ckim before he ever saw her. His affec- 
tion for her is utterly disinterested. When he 
got his dismissal from her he waited to see if 
he could see her again, and win her afiections 
entirely without letting her know the fearful 
power in his hands. Watson says — and Watson 
knows young men pretty well — that Mr. Holms- 
dale will not move in the matter at all during 
your life unless Miss Edith marries some one 
else. That is Watson's opinion. I am of 
opinion that he might if he was to find a 
young lady more accessible than Miss Edith, 
but that is all g^ess-work. Has Miss Edith 
any predilections in another quarter?" 

" That good ass Lumberton seems smitten," 
said Sir John, "but I don't think old d'Aurilliac 
has given him much chance. Good night ! " 

We must now leave Sir John to his own 
thoughts, and take flight to Paris, where the 
most terrible events were taking place. Lady 
Hombury got to the Hdtel Meurice by two 
o'clock in the day, and by half-past two she 
was in the salon of Madame d'Aurilliac, in the 
Rue St. Honor6, awaiting that lady's pleasure 
with deep anxiety. She had not asked for 
Edith, considering it wiser to see the duenna 
herself. It is worthy of note that Lady Hom- 
bury had been thinking matters over, and had 
come to the conclusion that Edith was not ill. 
Having allayed her maternal fears on this point 
without the least foundation, she had travelled 
on alone, and by thinking about her sea-sick- 
ness, the rambling of the railway, and her post- 
poned ball, she had arrived in Paris extremely 
cross, and was just nourishing a mortal hatred 
against Madame d'Aurilliac for having tel»> 
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graphed inBtead of writing more folly, when 
that good lady entered the room in fall war 
paint and feathers, looking daggers. Lady 
Uomhoiy saw that there was going to be a 
fight, and was determined that she would not 
be the last to begin it. The conversation was 
carried on in French, which was greatly to 
Madame d'Anrilliac's advantage. Bat then 
Lady Hombury had a great advantage in not 
understanding the most stinging of Madame's 
points, and so preserving a coolness which de- 
i»ertcd that lady at one period of the conversa- 
tion. 

" How do you do, madame, and how is my 
daughter Edith? May I aAk the reason of this 
mysterious telegram, and whether my daughter 
isiU?" 

" I am not in the least degree aware of the 
state of your daughter's health, madame." 

"Would you be kind enough to explain 
yourself, madame?" 

"Certainly. Tour daughter left here five 
days ago." 

"And where is she gone, if you please?" 
said Lady Hombury. 

"Into Burgundy." 

" With your leave, madame?" 

" No, madame, without my knowledge. I 
have nourished a viper in my bosom which I 
was weak enough not to expel." 

" If you allude to my daughter as a viper, 
madame, you forget your8e(f; and as for ex- 
pelling her, she seems to have expelled her§e{f. 
Are any further explanations convenient?" 

" I have been most grossly deceived, yet I 
have borne everything. Madame, when I took 
your daughter into my house, did you say a 
word about the clandestine correspondence with 
Holmsdale?" 

" Certainly not," said Lady Hombury. " It 
was no business of yours: and what you choose 
to call a clandestine correspondence was limited 
to a single letter from her, in which she forbade 
Mr. Holmsdale to speak to her." 

" Madame, her late maid tells quite another 
story," said Madame d'Aurilliac 

" If madame chooses to believe the word of 
a discharged and most unprincipled servant in 
preference to mine, I can only pity madame: 
my daughter is incapable of a mean or under- 
lumded action." 

" I think that you will change your opinion 
of Madame Bocroy directly," said Madame 
d'Aurilliac 

"Madame Bocroy? I never heard of the 
woman," said Lady Hombury. 

"Your daughter Edith is now Madame 
Bocroy," said Madame d'Aurilliac. " She was 



married four days ago secretly at the mairie of 
this arrondissement, and afterwards at the Car- 
melite chapel in the Bue de Brissac, and at the 
Protestant church in the Bue d'Aguesseau." 

Though Madame d'Aurilliac said this while 
she was looking straight into the eyes of Lady 
Hombury, the Englishwoman never flinched 
or changed colour. Her mouth was as dry as 
dust, and her heart going wildly, but she never 
moved a muscle before the Frenchwoman. 
"Not before her," she thought, "not before 
that woman." 

"And who," she asked, "is the gentleman 
whom madame has selected for my son-in-law?" 

" Madame is kind enough to throw the blame 
on me. I thank madame very much indeed 
for allowing me to admit a viper to my house, 
and then throwing the blame of what has hap- 
pened on me." 

" Now, my dear madame," said Lady Hom- 
bury, who by this time had managed to moisten 
her dry mouth and get her heart a little quiet. 
"We do not want any more vipers, if you 
please ; we have had vipers enough. I must 
ask you civilly to give me an account of this 
matter from beginning to end, first requesting 
you to give me your honour as a D'Aurilliac 
that my daughter was married as you say." 

" Madame de Bocroy," said Madame d'Au- 
rilliac, "has made a marriage which I should 
have recommended myself had it been sanc- 
tioned by your ladyship. M. de Bocroy is a 
gentleman in every way worthy of the best 
woman in France, and of fortune, not large, 
but good. He is a gentleman high in favour 
with his mi^esty Henri Y., as these jewels 
will show. It would seem that his migesty 
condescended to take interest in the love affairs 
of M. de Bocroy, and knew what was going 
on, for these jewels have arrived only to-day 
from Frohsdorf as a bridal present for Madame 
Bocroy. Here are the jewels, my lady; per- 
haps you will take charge of them." 

" Thank you," said Lady Hombury, coolly. 
" I may as well take them until my daughter 
arrives in England : they are very fine jewels ; 
indeed, I think that I will wear them myself 

until my daughter, Madame , what namt 

did you say?" 

"Bocroy." 

" Ah ! Bocroy claims them. And now, my 
dear creature, how did all this come about? I 
am really dying to know." 

" Insular wretch!" thought Madame d'Au- 
rilliac ; "she cares nothing for her daughter." 

There was a wild, nearly bursting heart 
behind Lady Hombury's broad bosom which 
told another tale though; and one sentenct 
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wm nm^mg in Uie ear of ker miikl oontinvallT 
_"Ii wfll kin Jolm : h iriU IdU Jokn:** hmi 
•he fi^ed the FrenchwoBnan aa tbon^ ahe had 
BO fox vBder ker tonic 

"Im ooBMqtteBoe of toot diradioM vitk 
regmrd to the Tiati of Lord Lnmberton at the 
fiLno6 Off Mi» HombuT " 

** Xone Bodi vere giren/* aaid LmIt Hora- 
boTT. intermptiiig. 

" I beg madune's pardoiL Here is madame't 
letter, in vhidi jon told me that his riaits were 
a familT alEur.** 

" I iHsh I had written in French,'* aid Ladj 
HombniT. 

" I wish Tov had, madazne. I nppoae that 
with tliat letter in mr hand I may be excaaed 
from blame:** 

"Go on with roar tale, and we will talk 

• 

about blame afterwards,*' said Ladj Hombary, 
who felt a trifle gniltv, though she would hare 
died aooner than show it. 

"In eomeqnenee of that letter J admitted 
Lord Liimberton*s rifiit^ ; nay, alter I had dis- 
eorered the afGur Holmsdale, I enooanged 
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Lady Hombnry nodded, and sneeaed in the 
most nneonoemed manner, and aid, " Go on, 
madame, for yon begin to interest me.'* 

" I enooarsged his risits, knowing what I 
knew, and at last he proposed to her. She re- 
fused him with scorn, and he told me of il I 
went to her and told her that in conseqnenee 
<yf the afGur Holmsdale she was destined to 
marry that yoong man by her parent's orders 

" Oh, yon told her that, did yoa, madame? 
Lady Hombmy. 

Tes, madame; I considered that I was 
acting nnder your instnietions, and I told her 
that. 1 told her that she most give Lord 
Lnmberton a fsTonrable answer in fire daya^ 
On the second day after that she was gone, and 
at night the yonng Comte de Milleflenrs came 
and told me all that had happened: he had 
acted as groomsman, and his sister as brides- 
maid." 

" How yery nice of them," said Lady Hom- 
bnry. " Ton have not got snch a thing as a 
bair-pin, have yoo, coontees? for I slept in the 
tain last night, and my hair is coming down. 
Kow abont this yoong Millefleors. He is quite 
n^tectable?" 

" He is gentleman in- waiting to his m%je8ty 
Henri V." 

" Ah ! we call him Comte de Chambord ; I 
lespect your prejudices ; he will claim his title 
as King of France some day, and I wish he may 
get H" (This mlgarism was utteriy lost on 
Madame d* Auriliiac ) ' ' Well, madame, if you 



will Mud me a note of my daughter's 
here to my hotel to-night I will dia^aige it. 
May 1 ask, had you any suflpicioDS of the atten- 
tkms of M. dt Rocroy towu^ my danghter?** 

"Madame*s memorr is short. I thought 
that his attentions were directed to youi 
dau^ters maid, and so 1 discharged her: 
she was only the go-between sabsidiBed by 
Bocroy." 

*'Ah! l8ee,**6aidLadTHombaiT. "Wdl, 
madame, I suppose that nather of us has 
much cause to talk about this matter. I do 
not want to talk abont it, and I should think 
you did not either. Tom had btttrr not If 
you hold your tongue I will hold mine : if you 
^>eak I will ruin you: you depend on your 
pension ; and affidrs of this kind, so grossly 
misconducted aa this has been by you, would 
ruin a docen pensions. *' 

So Lady Hombury got into her fiacre and 
went to the Hdtel Meurice alter her great 
victory. Madame d* Auriliiac would have giTen 
a year's income had she seen her in her bed- 
room, akne with her maid, an old friend, who 
had been her nunc in times gone by. 

"Pinner," said Lady Hombury, throwing 
hersdf in a chair, " I have borne up before 
that woman, but I am going to die.** 

"What is the matter, my lady?" said the 
maid, kneeling before her. 

" I ncTer can ftce Sir John. And oh, my 
Edith ! my Sdith ! dearer than erer, why could 
you not have trusted Tour mother?" 

" Is Miss Sdith dead?" asked the frightened 
maid. 

" 'So, Rnner ; but she has married a French- 
man, and deceived us all. Oh, Madame d* Aurili- 
iac, I will remonber you!** 

Pinner got her mistress to bed as soon as 
possible. Lady Hombury wrot« a letter to 
her daughter, poste restante, D^on, full of 
tendemess and kindness, only regretting that 
Edith had not confided in her, and putting her 
entirely in the right abont Lord Lumberton's 
attentions. " I will not conceal from you the 
fact, my dariing, that we should have liked 
you to marry Lord Lnmberton, but that old 
idiot, Madame d* Auriliiac, mistook everything. 
As for this Rocroy of yours, give him a box on 
the ears for me, and tell him that I will give 
him another when I meet him." 

That was the way that Lady Hombury got 
out of the difficulty: was she a wise woman, or 
was she not? I think that she was wioe. She 
said to Pinner before she cried herself to sleep, 
" She shall love me still, though that miserable 
old Frenchwoman made her distrast me. We 
must be off by the first train to Calais, and 
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I must break it to Sir John. That woman 
d'Anrilliac will tend in her bill to-night Wait 
np and pay it It will be 10,000 francs, or 
thereabouts. Don't haggle ; I'll give her her 
receipt some day." 

Sir John slept oyer Mr. Compton's astonish- 
ing oommonication, and he came to this con- 
clusion, that it was in all probability perfectly 
tme. 

In the first place, it was obyions that Oompton 
believed it, and Compton was the first solicitor 
in London. It was also obyions that Watson 
believed it, and Watson was the last man in 
the world to take np a case unless he was as 
good as certain. €k>mpton might still find 
something not known as yet, but it seemed 
highly improbable. Sir John quietly acqui- 
esced in the matter as far as he was concerned: 
the worst thing was the breaking it to his wife. 

" How will she take it?" he repeated to him- 
self a hundred times over. " There will be one 
explosion when I tell her the truth about Comp- 
ton's story, and another when I order her to 
give up her fortune. I wonder how she will 
go through with it Poor sweetheart, she has 
never seen trouble yet" 

Here she was, late the next day, fresh ftcim 
Paris with a new bonnet and a frank smile. 
"Now, John," she said, "you may kiss me, 
but if you rumple my bonnet yon rumple two 
pound four, and so I warn you. And how are 
you, my dear?" 

" I am as well as ever I was, I think," said 
Sir John. " I am wonderfully well. But I 
will come up to your dressing-room while you 
change your dress for dinner, for I have some 
very heavy news to tell you." 

" I suppose that you have heard about half 
the truth, John," she said. ** Come up and 
tell your story, thai I will tell mine. Any one 
to dinner?" 

" Mr. Compton." 

"The very man," she said. "Now, my 
dear, tell me your story while I am dressing." 

" Mary, I fear we are utterly ruined." 

"How? In money?" she asked, combing 
her hair. 

"I fearsa" 

" How very curious ! Have you been specu- 
Uting?" 

" No. I am, it would seem, not Sir John 
Hombury at alL" 

" Don't say another word," she cried. " I 
know what is the matter. Tom was married, 
and had a son." 

" My darling, I fear that it is only too true. " 

" I bmew it" she sidd, looking at him trium- 
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phantly, and plying her hair-bmshea. "I 
knew it as soon as you spoke. Ttll me all 
about it, and don't keep me waiting. I waa 
certain it was that when yon spoke." 

Sir John sat down and told her the whole 
matter, as Compton had related it^ from be- 
ginning to end. 

" Well," she said, "surprises will never cease 
in the world. At all events, we have my for- 
tune, and we can be very conifortable on that" 

" Mary," said Sir John. 

"Yes, dear." 

" If this man is proved to be my nephew, I 
shall owe him about £800,000." 

" I am afraid so ; but we never can pay it 

" We can pay him your £16,000." 

" If you think it necessary to your honour, 
of course I will obey you; but it leaves us 
penniless. I suppose that we ought to g^ve it 
I will tell you what I can do better tlum most 
women — I can g^ve music lessons." 

" You are not afraid of the future, then, 
without a penny?" 

" Not in the least I have got you, John, 
and it will go hard but what I will keep you. 
/ am not afraid so long as you are with me." 

" Come here, you golden woman, and sit on 
my knee," said Sir John. 

She came, and their cheeks were together, 
and her brown hair was mingling with his 
gray hair, and they sat in the silence of love. 

" Then you do not mind it?" he asked. 

" I don't see that there is anything to mind 
in it," she said. " I like money and society 
more than most, but I love you better than alL 
We are not the first people who have lost their 
money, and we sha'n't be the last I should 
have liked my fifteen thousand pounds for your 
sake, but it must go if it turns out that we 
have been living false lives." 

" Edith could make everything straight for 
us," said Sir John. 

"How?" 

" The claimant is that young man Hokna- 
dale who was in love with Edith. He will never 
move in the matter during my lifetime if Edith 
marries him. He says that he has won her love 
could the match be brought about And, by 
the way, how is Edith, for I had forgotten to 
ask you?" 

" Now this 19 checkmate," said Lady Hom- 
bury. " How U Edith? Why, Edith is aa well 
as a bride can expect to be. Edith, living in 
that atmosphere of lies which every French- 
woman carries about with her, has been fright- 
ened by old D' Aurilliac into running away with 
a French count Edith is now Midanm dt 
Rocroy." 
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"Is he a gentleman?" asked Sir John. 

*' Oh yes ; a man aboai Frohadorf. By-the- 
by, here are the jewels which the Comte de 
Chambord sent her.*' 

"She might have done worse/' said Sir 
John. * ' Has he money ? " 

" He has enough/' said Lady Hombury. 

" Well, then, nnder the circumstances, we 
really must not grumble," said Sir John. 
"Now come, let us go down and meet old 
Compton." 

Old Compton was waiting for them, and 
dinner was waiting for all three of them ; but 
old Ck>mpton wanted a few words on business 
before they went into the dining-room. 

" Sir John," he said, "you have, I suppose, 
put her ladyship in possession of the facts?" 

" I have," said Sir John. 

"My lady," said Mr. Ck>mpton, "I have 
been at work ever since T spoke to Sir John, 
ftnd I have to tell your ladyship that we have 
not a leg to stand on ; those Jesuits are good 
men of business. " 

" Well, we have prepared our minds. We 
are beggars." 

'* Sir John told you the terms of the com- 
promise?" 

"Yes," said Lady Hombury, "but such a 
compromise happens to be impossible. My 
daughter Edith has married a Frenchman. 
She is now Madame de Rocroy." 

"Madame de what!" shouted old Compton. 

" Madame de Rocroy," said Lady Hombury. 
"My daughter's husband's name is Richard 
de Rocroy." 

" Have the goodness to bring me a glass of 
wine," said old Compton, " I am fainl" 

Lady Hombury rang the bell violently, and, 
not waiting for the footman, hurried Mr. 
Compton and Sir John into the dining-room, 
where she poured out a glass of wine. 

"Don't you see what you have done?" said 
Mr. Compton, after he had drank his wine. 
Not in the least," said Lady Hombury. 
Don't you see that your daughter has mar- 
ried Helmsdale, the very man we wanted her 
to marry? This Holmsdale, whom I believe 
to be your nephew, always has taken the title 
of Rocroy in France. Your daughter has 
married her cousin, and we are uncommonly 
well out of it. Sir John, do you forget every- 
thing when you forget that the family name 
uf the De Touls was Rocroy?" 

"I had completely forgotten it," said Sir 
John. And so they went to dinner and dis- 
ensued matters very quietly. 

"How could this astounding result have 
4Qme about?" said Sir John. 
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It is perfectly plain to me now that we 
have to thank the folly and stupidity of the 
Comtesse d'Aurilliac for this," said Lady 
Hombury. "She put things in a false light 
to Edith, and Edith was foolish enough to 
believe that we should force her into a marriage 
with Lumberton. Well now, what do you say 
about my going to Dyon and taking Mr. 
Compton?" 

"Or what do you say to my going to Dgon 
and taking Lady Hombury?" said Mr. Comp- 
ton. 

"Well, you must fight it out on the way aa 
to who is the commander-in-chief/' said Sir 
John, "but you had better both go. Compton, 
you have full power to act for me with this 
man. I feel sure that I shall like him. Mary, 
my love, what do you say to dropping the title, 
and becoming Mrs. Hombury?" 

"I think on the whole that it would be the 
best thing to do for Edith's sake. The world 
will say some hard things of us — will say, for 
example, that we discovered the justice of the 
claim, and sacrificed our daughter to save our- 
selves, but we, knowing otherwise, can laugh 
at that However, nothing can be done until 
I have taken Mr. Compton to Dijon." 

Edith had written a letter to her mother, 
which had crossed that lady's ; she was there- 
fore profoundly astonished, as she was sitting 
alone deeply anxious, to see her mother come 
sailing into the room, and saying, "My sweet 
Edith, get me some tea. I am as tired as if I 
had walked all the way. Where is your cousin ? " 

"My cousin, nuunma?" 

"I should say your husband. Don't you 
know that you have married your cousin, and 
are Lady Hombury? Come here and kiss me, 
you curious child. So he has never told you. " 

Meanwhile Mr. Compton and Edith's hus- 
band had been in conversation. At first that 
young gentleman refused emphatically to touch 
the estates, titles, or anything else, save a 
decent allowance from Sir Jo^ The most 
that he could be got to do was this: he was to 
be received as a nephew of Sir John's and heir 
to the baronetcy at Sir John's death, drawing 
such money as should be decided on from the 
estates. The marriage was to be immediately 
announced, and Sir John was at once to be 
told to do so. 

"Now, my dear sir, I want to ask you to do' 
a certain thing very much." 

" I will do it," said Richard Hombury. 

**€h at once, to-morrow, to Frohsdorf, and 
take your wife with you. You are pretty sure 
I of a welcome there." 
i "/ see," said the bridegroom, laughing. 
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People in London have got over the matter 
very ^isily. Sir John app^ured in the Park on 
hid famous horse, and told everybody his own 
version of the afl&ir. His daughter Edith 
had married her cousin Dick abroad, and her 
mother had gone over to see her. The bride 
and bridegroom were staying with the Comte 
de Chambord at Frohadorf : the jewels which 
the bride had received from the legitimist aris- 
tocracy were very handsome, monstrous hand- 
some: the girl had won everybody's heart over 
there. 

The world was a little puzzled about this 
new nephew of Sir John's, and also rather 
amazed at the suddenness of the marriage; but 
there came half a dozen other things to wonder 
About, «md so the postponement of Lady Horn- 
Vury's hall was soon forgotten. 



TO A CHILD. 

Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek. 
And curly pate, and meny eye, 

And arm and shoulder round and sleek, 
And soft and fair?— thou urchin sly ! 



What boots it who with sweet 

First called thee his, — or squire or hind? 
Since thou in every wight that passes 

Dost now a friendly playmate And. 

Thy downcast glances, grave, but cunning. 

As fringed eyelids rise and fall ; 
Thy shyness, swiftly from me running, 

Is infantine coquetry all. 

But far a-field thou hast not flown; 

With mocks and threats, half-lisp*d, half- 
spoken, 
I feel thee pulling at my gown, 

Of right good-will thy simple token- 

And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 
A mimic warfare with me waging , 

To make, as wily lovers do. 
Thy after-kindness more engaging. 

The wilding rose, sweet as thyself. 
And new-cropt daisies are thy treasure: 

Fd gladly part with worldly pelf 
To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 

But yet, for all thy merry look. 
Thy frisks and wiles, the time ii coining 

When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook. 
The weary spell or hornbook thumbing. 



Wen ; let it be 1— through weal and wot. 
Thou know*Bt not now thy future range; 

life is a motley shifting show. 
And thou a thing of hope and change ! 

JoimiA Bailub 



WIND AND STARS. 

The stars are shining fixed and bright, 
I stand upon the windy height, 
Alone with sorrow and the nightl 

O stars so high, from earth apart, 

Te are the hopes that stirred my heart; 

O wind, its beating wings thou art. 

The wind may rave, the starry spheres 
Unheeding shine, nor moved by fears 
Nor shaken into trembling tears. 

O hush, wild heart, regarded not; 
Sink to the level of thy lot, 
In pity sink, and be forgot. 

ISA Caaio-Kiroz* 



A BLIND BOTS SONG.* 

Oh 1 tell me the form of the soft summer air, 

That toss e s so gently the curls of my hair ! 

It breathes on my lip, and it fans my warm cheek, 

Tet gives me no answer, tho' often I speak. 

I feel it play o'er me refreshing and kind, 

Tet I cannot touch it— Fm Uind ! oh 1 Fm blind t 

And music, what is it? and where does it dwell f 
I sink, and I mount, with its cadence and swell; 
While touch'd to my heart with its deep thrill- 
ing strain, 
TfU. pleasure, till pleasure is turning to pain. 
What brightness of hue is with music combined f 
Will any one teU me? Fm blind ! oh 1 Fm blind ! 

The perfumes of flowers that are hovering nigh. 
What are they? On what kind of wings do they 

fly? 
Are not they sweet angels, who come to delight 
A poor little boy, that knows not of sight? 
The sun, moon, and stars are to me undefinetl, 
Oh! tell me what light is: Fm blind! oh! I m 

blind! 

Haxiiab F. Qovld. 

1 Appropriate and beautiinl music, oompoMd by W. 
R. Demptter for this ■ang, k pabUahsd by R Cocks h- 
Ooi, London. 
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MARRIED? OR NOT MARRIED? 

FBOM THS GXBMAX. 

The Coanten tod Werbe became a widow 
Toy Toang. Her hiuband was old and rich 
when he asked her in marriage. She r^ected 
his addreaiea, and wept in the arms of her 
&Uier. Her father laaghed at her tears.. He 
did not conceive how it was possible to r^'ect 
the count, and Ms daughter did conceive it. 
Her father reckoned the estates of the ooont, 
and she reckoned his years. 

She had sometime before become acquainted 
with Herr Ton Welt, who had fewer estates, 
and fewer years ovet his head, danced well, 
talked tenderly, and loved ardently. But the 
count was pressing — the father severe — the 
Herr von Welt was poor, and the count rich. 
She continued to love the Herr von Welt, and 
gave the count her hand. 

The count had no children. The gout and 
a cough reminded him of temperance, and he 
retired in the arms of Hymen to one of his 
estates. The young countess lived in solitude; 
ihe count coughed worse, and remained with- 
out children. His old age and his infinnities 
increased every day; in two years he left the 
world and his estates, and the young wife was 
a widow. 

She laid aside her white dresses and put on 
black. The countess was fair — the dark dress 
set off her complexion — ^mourning became her. 

The count left her all his property: but old 
people are often fantastical! According to a 
singular condition of the will, if she married 
again, the greatest part of the property reverted 
to one of his relations, living at the residence. 

Herr von Welt hastened to comfort the 
widow. He found her beautiful, and she found 
him as amiable as before. He talked all day 
long without coughing, and she listened to 
him all day long without yawning. He could 
relate a thousand little anecdotes, and the 
countess was curious. He spoke of the torch 
of love and his own feelings, and the countess 
felt He described the torments of separation, 
and the anxieties which had martyred him, 
and the countess was compassionate. He lay 
at her feet; protestations of his passion streamed 
from his lips, and his tears upon her hand, 
and the countess loved; but she thought with 
tears on the conditions of the will. She was 
melancholy. It was already six weeks since 
the count had bid adieu to his gout for ever, 
and grief appeared now for the first time on 
the countenance of the countess. 
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My dear friend/* said Herr von Welt to 
her in the morning, **you torment yourself 
with doubts, and it remains in your own power 
to put an end to them.** 

" How so?** siud the oounten^ 

"You believe in the possibility,** continued 
be, "of my ceasing to love you; you consider 
the band of the feelings not strong enough to 
withstand time; but, my dear friend, how easy 
it is for the hand of the priest to join ours 
together; you will then be tranquilliied.*' 

"Have you then forgotten the will?** said 
she weeping. 

" My love, the question now is only about 
making you easy. We will be married pri- 
vately. Ton and I, the priest — and love will 
hear our oath.*' 

" But you see, there must be a priest,** said 
she, hastily. 

. " Let me manage that,** said Herr von Welt. 
" Here in the neighbourhood lives an old 
man, who is borne down by poverty and close 
upon a century of years. He is as worthy aa 
the times in which he was bom, and as silent 
as the tomb which will soon receive him. He 
will cany our secret with him to the grave, 
and we will bury it in our bosoms.** 

The countess threw herself into his arms^ 
and entreated him to hasten. Welt did so. 
The conscience of the priest was tranquillized; 
twilight, and a distant summer-house, con- 
cealed them from the eye of suspicion, and 
Welt unbraced with rapture — his wife. 

A year passed away; she no longer looked 
after him with inquietude when he rode out, 
and his eyes were no longer fixed on her window 
when he returned; she could yawn when he 
related, and he sometimes felt ennui though 
she was sitting by him — but they lived together. 
The servants had observed familiarities not 
warranted by friendship; yet their attachment 
did not appear to be aident enough to account 
well for their being together. A year had 
made them feel secure, and they no longer paid 
that strict attention which they did at first to 
their conduct and conversation. People began 
to conjecture, to doubt, at last to believe, and 
after a time to impart their sentiments to each 
other. 

The Ck>unt von Werbe, who was to inherit 
the property in default of the condition of the 
will being observed, was at this time out of 
favour with the prince, through the intrig^ies 
of his numerous creditors, and had left the 
residence with his wife, to take refuge in the 
arms of nature. He had purchased the situa- 
tion of grand chamberlain to the prince — hod 
squandered his property by giving bails and 
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fUt»t and destroying his health by dancing 
and dancers. His wife was formerly a lady of 
honour — ^people had formerly paid homage to 
her charms — she was formerly snrroanded by 
a circle of admirers, bat the boundaries of this 
circle grew smaller, and it was now many years 
since die had found the residence empty and tire- 
some, and the taste of the times quite spoiled. 

Their estate joined that of the countess^ 
The count attended with much interest to the 
suspicions which were imparted to him, and 
hastened to the castle of the countess to pay 
his respects to her as a relatiye, and to convince 
himself of the truth of the opinion of his neigh- 
bours; but he did not convince himself, The 
countess was prepared for his visit. The Herr 
von Welt was tender and attentive — ^his eyes 
riveted on hor. The countess showed all the 
cordiality of friendship and the attentions of 
a warmer afiection. The count returned home 
sorrowful. 

" Dear Augusta/' said the count, as he 
entered the chamber of his wife, "our neigh- 
bours are not prudent. It is only necessary 
to see them both to g^ve no credit to the tale 
they have amused us with. I was there two 
hours, and he had not the courage to come 
within three steps of her.'* 

" But that proves for us/' cried the countess; 
"he would have sat at one end of the room 
and she at the other." 

'* Not HO, my love," said the count; "respect 
seemed to keep him at a distance. Their eyes 
sought each other — her countenance appeared 
to complain of my presence. Then the interest 
with which they spoke of each other! No, my 
love, we see each other — ^we talk to each other, 
but believe me, on my word they are not 
married." 

"But," said the countess, "our neighbours 
have eyes; did you never, then, observe nothing 
which can justify their opinion?" 

"My love," replied the count, "yon may 
suppose that I obaerved everything very atten- 
tivdy. It is not my fault if our creditors are 
not paid." 

"Trifles often betray as," said the countess. 
"Reflect a little; did she not once drop her 
pocket-handkerehief ? " 

" Her pocket-handkerehief?" said the count, 
and considered a little; "no, but her fan fell 
down." 

"And she picked it up again?" said the 
countess, quickly. 

"Truly yes, she picked it up," said the 
count, looking at her with astonishment 

"And he was there, and suflered it?" said 
the countess. 



The count looked thoughtful — she struck 
him playfully on the shoulder: "Believe me, 
good count, our neighbours are in the right." 

"When I consider well," said the count, "it 
i^pears to me probable; she was very well 
dressed; her toilette was certainly a few months 
behind the fashion, but we are in the country, 
and I was astonished at her taste." 

"And he?" asked the countess. 

"He held a long dissertation upon taste; he 
went through the whole history of fashions, 
from the fig-leaf of the first lady to the last 
gala-dress of the grand-duchess. He particu- 
larly admired the Qrecian costume." 

"And was she dressed like a Greek?" said 
the countess quickly. 

"Oh no," said the ofunt: "she was true 
German — buried up to the chin." 

" They are man and wife," said the countess, 
throwing herself into his arms. 

"But her eyes," said the count, shaking his 
head. 

"Ton are a keen observer," said the countess. 
" What proofs do you wish to have? The lover 
would have fallen to the ground with the fan, 
the husband remained quietly seated; the lover 
would have had eyes only to a<hnire, the 
husband had time for a long conversation; the 
lover would have been delighted to see a Ger- 
man woman he admired dressed in the German 
fashion, and the husband praised the Greek 
women. My dear count, are you not aware of 
all that?" 

The count laughed. "Well," said he, "we 
are invited to-morrow to our neighbour the 
chamberiain; the Herr von Welt and the coun- 
tess will likewise be there. In a large society 
we fancy ourselves less remarked, and give 
ourselves up more to our ease; we can therefore 
both observe them. Ton may be in the right, 
but her countenance, and her eyes. I have 
had the honour, during the last fifteen years, 
of presenting many married men to his royal 
highness, and I know mankind well! Matri- 
mony has a peculiar look, something like de-* 
spair — if you are right, my knowledge of 
mankind is good for nothing." 

The next day all the company was assembled 
at the chamberlain's except the countess and 
Herr von Welt. The chamberlain was im- 
patient, all eyes turned toward the road; at 
last a cloud of dust was observed, and then 
the carriage of the countess driving quickly 
up. She was looking out of the right window 
of the carriage. Welt, leaning on his arm, was 
looking out of the other. The lady of the 
grand chamberlain touched her husband and 
smiled; he turned round good-humouredly, and 
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Mid in a low ytket, " I beUerv toq are right*' 
Tlie ctfriage stopped; Welt sprmng oot, the 
•orants aatUted the eonnteas; he stood quietly 
by and bnuhed the dust from his coaL "They 
are man and wife,** said the grand chamberlain's 
lady softly. 

"Tes, yes, I begin to doabt my knowledge 
of mankind/* said the count. 

The ooontess made excoses for being so late; 
Welt knit his brow in vexation. Dinner was 
announced; the master of the house offered his 
ann to the lady of the gmnd chamberlain. 
The grand chamberlain and Welt, thecoantess 
and a strange lady remained. Welt offered 
his arm to the struige lady, and left the coun- 
tess to the grand chamberlain. His wife looked 
back and smiled; the grand chamberlain 
nodded significantly. The society was gay. 
Welt sat between the coontess and the strange 
lady. He conversed with the stranger on 
fashion and feeling, and left the countess to be 
amused by the grand chamberlain. The latter 
smiled, his wife looked at him good-humoar- 
edly. After dinner Welt approached the 
countess. He talked of the influence of the 
body over the mind, which occasioned satiety 
in everything. The countess yawned. " That 
is the body,*' said she. Welt continued calmly 
talking, and the body of the countess yawned 
again. 

The grand chamberlain stole up to his lady. 
"They are man and wife," she whispered. 

"It is certain," said the grand chamberlain. 

The chamberlain propoo$ed a walk in the 
garden, and the company went. A narrow 
plank led to a fine waterfall. The grand 
chamberlain had brought his vertigo with him 
from the residence; the chamberlain was too 
lusty to trust himself on the plank, and the 
ladies were timid. Welt sought to tranquillize 
them. He escorted them over the plank; but 
he off*ered his services last to the countess. 

The grand chamberlain stood smiling on one 
side, and his wife stood smiling at him from 
the other. It was evening, and the company 
hastened back to the houses The countess was 
behind. Welt near her. He walked on thought- 
fully; she followed him fatigued. 

The grand chamberlain pressed the hand of 
his wife. The carriages were ordered; the 
party separated, and hastened home. 

"You are a clever woman, my love.** said 
the grand chamberlain; "it is certain they are 
man and wife." 

"Now, my dear,*' said the countess, "only 
take the pains to get certain proofs." 

"Leave me alone," said the count "The 
thing is clear, and when that is the case, there 
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must be proofs.** Accordingly he went roond 
the neighbourhood to obtain more information; 
but he wanted proof, and could only proeurt 
conjectures. People had heard this, and seen 
that: one referred to another; and when he 
wanted proofs, the one had said nothing, and 
the other had heard nothing. He came back 
sorrowful "My dear,** said he, "I return 
just as ridi in coigectures, and as poor in 
proofs." 

"Indeed!" said the countess. "Can the 
people yet doubt that they are married?** 

"Alas! no," said the count: **but no one 
can prove it However, I will try what I can 
do; the day after to-morrow Herr von Welt 
has business in the residence: I will send im- 
mediately to my lawyer. We must take advan- 
tage of the moment, for conjectures lead to 
nothing." 

The lawyer was called; they were shut up 
together, and on the second day he drove to 
the chateau of the countess^ 

"All alone?" said the grand chamberlain, 
as he entered the room with an appearance <^ 
surprise. 

" Herr von Welt is in towji,'* said the coun- 
tefls: "he will be sorry that he was not at 
home when he finds that vou have been here.'* 

The grand chamberlain took a seat near her: 
he admired the arrangement of the house, and 
some pictures which were in the room. 

"My husband was a connoisseur," said the 
countess. "The collection of paintings he has 
made proves his taste." 

"Ah! his taste proves other things still 
more." said the count, smiling; and he kissed 
her hand. "But he was an extraordinary 
man; he had caprices, which he showed even 
to the last: his will proves that" 

The countess looked at him surprised. The 
grand chamberlain appeared not to observe it^ 
and continued, "So young as you are, to re- 
main a widow can only be the caprice of an 
old jealous husband, who wishes to torment 
you after his death. The poor man forgot that 
the heart is very susceptible at your age. " 

The countess cast down her eyes and blushed. 

" Herr von Welt is an old acquaintance, at 
least I think so,'* said the grand chamberlain. 

" I have known him above four years," said 
the countess embarrassed. 

"He was remarked at court for his talents 
and aff'ability," continued the grand chamber- 
lain, smiling, and his smile was expressive; 
"but the last year he has been quite lost to the 
court and to the world. How is it possible for 
him not to forget the caprices of an old man 
who is dead?" 
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The couniesB was eTidently more embar- 
rassed. 

"Why were you not sincere with me?" said 
he, softly, and took her hand "Your secret 
is known in the neighbourhood, why would 
you conceal it from me?" 

The countess started up terrified. "Is it 
possible?" said she — and her voice faltered. 
"Can the old man have — Oh, count! what do 
you know — what is known?" 

"Do you think," said the count, "that I 
watch my advantage so servilely?" and his 
tone was tender and sincere. " I will sec and 
hear nothing. Enjoy in peace what you have 
dearly enough bought, by a sacrifice of two 
years. But, dear countess, I have children, 
who may hereafter complain of my pliability 
and indulgence. I must therefore do some- 
thing to fulfil the duty of a father. Another 
in my place would here require — he would 
lay before you proofs on which to ground his 
claims, but I spare your heart, and respect 
your secret. The friend is ailent — it is the 
father only entreats." 

"Alas!" cried the countess, and tears 
streamed from h^ eyes, "what do you require 
of me?" 

The grand chamberlain drew a paper out of 
his pocket. " Tou know, " he continued calmly, 
""that my property is greatly embarrassed. 
Your husband left yon large estates, and a 
great fortune; I am silent on his will, of which 
I make no use; but this wound which I give 
to my interest must not continue bleeding in 
my children. Sign, therefore, this writing, 
my dear friend. You undertake therein to 
discharge a part of my debts, which have been 
occasioned by my service in the state, and 
your secret will ever remain concealed." 

He fetched a pen. The countess in the 
meantime recovered her presence of mind. 

"Allow me," said she, more tranquilly, "to 
request that you will present me the proofs on 
which you ground your suspicions?" 

"Why so?" said he, smiling, "the govern- 
ment will, perhaps, soon communicate aome 
to you." 

"The government?" said the countess, terri- 
fied. 

"Yon know," continued he, "the steady 
course of justice; you will be cited. It is cer- 
tainly only a form, but still unpleasant You 
must appear and take your oath." 

"Oh heavens!" cried the countess, and her 
Toioe faltered again. 

"You take your oath," said the grand 
chamberlain* "and remain in possession of 
your property." 



The countess seized the pen hastily. "Your 
children shall lose nothing," said she, and 
signed. The grand chamberlain kissed the 
hand which returned him the paper, and went 
gaily to his carriage. 

Herr von Welt returned the next day. "We 
are betrayed," said the countess, and threw 
herself weeping into his arms. 

"Betrayed?" said he, astonished. 

"The old priest must have chattered," said 
the countess. 

"Indeed!" says Welt, "he has not spoken 
these nine months, for he is dead." 

The countess looked confounded. She related 
to him the visit of the grand chamberlain, his 
behaviour, and her signature. 

"That is a deception," cried Welt, "he has 
taken you by surprise; but he shall not long 
em'oy his triumph." He hastened out of the 
room, ordered his horse, and rode to the grand 
chamberlain. The count came to meet him on 
the steps. 

" I have a word to say to you, count," said 
Welt; "but I should wish it to be in private.'^ 

"A word also with you, for it is time to sit 
down to dinner, and you must be our g^est," 
said the grand chamberlain afiably, and led 
him into the room. 

"Count," said Welt, "you expressed a sus- 
picion yesterday to the countess, in which I 
am concerned." 

"Quite right," replied the count; "people 
told me of these conjectures, and I repeated 
them to the countess." 

"Count!" said Welt, "by what can you 
prove your coiyecturos?" 

"We will talk about it after dinner," said 
the grand chamberlain; "it is already on the 
table. Our conversing longer may occasion 
surprise, and you do not, of course, wish that 
we should furnish the people with more ma- 
terials for conjectures?" 

Welt bowed embarrassed. "After dinner, 
then," said he, and his tone was somewhat 
milder. The grand chamberlain opened the 
dining-room door, and introduced him to his 
wife. 

Two sons of the count were at table with 
them. The youngest, the mother's darling, 
sat next her, and amused himself by getting 
under the table to pinch the calf of his father's 
leg. The count drew up his feet several times, 
making a wry face; but the strength of the 
darling seemed to increase, for he clung like a 
crab to the calf. The grand chamberlain at 
last kicked him from him with an exclamation^ 
and the darling fell screaming at his moiher*a 
feet, 
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"The child grows unbearable," cried the 
grand chamberlain, aA he nibbed the calf of 
hia 1^, which was smarting with pain; and 
the mother wiped the tears from the cheeks of 
the little one. "Poor child!" said she, "has 
he hurt you?" 

"Go on spoiling him/' said the count, "and 
he will one day give your heart as much pain 
as he has now done my calf. " 

" Only do not torment him," said the mother, 
fltroking his cheeks; " he must be allowed to 
grow like the tree of the field. It was so that 
Jean Jacques wished boys to be educated." 

" But he is to be a gentleman of the cham- 
ber," said the father, "and you will at last 
make a Jean Jacques of the boy. He will then 
be good for nothing at most but to be a stable- 
boy." 

"When the children are grown up," said 
•he, coldly, "you may present them at court; 
that you may understand, but do not interfere 
in their education. You do not wish the 
tender plants to wither l)eforo their time." 

The grand chamberlain was silent, and 
looked vexed; the countesn expatiated on the 
virtues of her children, and the cruelties of 
eertain fathers, who had no steady principle of 
education. 

The storm subsided by degrees, and they 
rose from table. Welt impatiently reminded 
the count of his promise, who conducted him 
into his room. 

"Herr von Welt," said the grand chamber- 
lain, as he begged him to be seated, "am I 
married?" 

Herr von Welt looked at him with astonish- 
ment. 

"I do not know what this question means, 
count?" 

"You were not a witness at our marriage; 
you did not accompany us to the altar: may I 
be allowed to ask by what means you know we 
are married?" 

"I think you must be joking," said Welt; 
"how I know? — people have told me so." 

"Yon consider that as a proof, then?" said 
the grand chamberlain quickly. 

"You embarrass me," said Welt; "I knew 
it before I had the honour of seeing you, and 
my eyes convinced me." 

"What have you seen, then?" asked the 
count. 

"Oh!" said Welt. " there are certain trifles 
which soon discover that connection. One is 
more familiar together, one is not so attentive 
to the choice of expressions when speaking 
together, and sometimes one diflfers about the 
mode of education." 



"Precisely so," continued the grand cham- 
berlain, "the ardour of first love is gone by, 
but we live together, we bestow our attention 
on strangers, and leave oar wives to be enter- 
tained by others: we walk onwards lost in 
thought, and forget that a wife is following." 

"Count!" said Welt embarrassed, "you 
describe the most minute features of the pic- 
ture. But we have digressed from the main 
point of our conversation." 

"And I think we have been constantly dis- 
cussing it," said the grand chamberlain; he 
went to his bureau and took out a paper^ 
"will you have the kindness to deliver this to 
the countess? You may read it, Herr von 
Welt; it is the ratification of my promises. 
You see I therein renounce my claim according 
to the will." 

"The countess will be astonished at your 
generosity," said Welt; " bat she delivered you 
a contract yesterday which she requires back." 

"Indeed!" said the grand chamberlain, 
"then I beg you to return me my writing. — 
But, Herr von Welt, you have withdrawn your- 
self entirely from court — Do you know that 
people have made observations upon it? Thence 
arise conjectures; you must have rendered a 
few people jealous. I give you warning, my 
dear friend; no one can hurt you, but they 
seek to revenge themselves on the countessw" 

"How is that possible?" said Welt, aston- 
ished. 

" I am entreated to ground a complaint on 
the coi\jectures I have heard: I have not done 
so, but have explained my apprehensions to 
the countess. The ecclesiastical court, which 
puts the consciences of his royal highness's 
subjects to proof, can put her upon her oath." 

Welt looked over the paper much agitated. 
" I will give your renunciation to the countess," 
said he, getting up. 

"And if she wishes her contract again," said 
the g^nd chamberlain, smiling, "it lies here 
amongst my papers." 

"Count," said Welt, "the countess will not 
be behind you in generosity. Her property 
comes from her husband, who Iwre your name, 
and I am convinced she will be happy to appro- 
priate a part of the property to support the 
splendour of his family." 

He took a friendly leave of the count, who 
accompanied him to the hall door. 

"Will you not soon travel?" said the grand 
chamberlain, as they descended the steps. 

" Possibly very soon," said Welt; " 1 mean 
to accompany the countess, who is anxious to 
be in a warmer climate." 

"Well, the observations you make on your 
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joaraey cannot be otherwifle than inatructiTe/' 
said the grand chamberlain. "Bat, my dear 
friend/' he continued, '*when in London or at 
Madrid you see a man sitting opposite a lady, 
and the lady lets fall her fan, and he does not 
stoop to pick it up, or when he speaks learnedly, 
and the lady yawns — and they yawn at Madrid 
as well as here — then believe me, they are 
man — and wife." 

Herr von Welt threw himself on his horse. 

"Ride fast," said the count laughing; 
*'make haste home; a gallop will confound the 
neighbours, who always walk their horses home 
to their wives." 

Welt laughed, and spurred his animal. The 
grand chamberlain soon after satisfied his 
creditors, and returned to court. 



THE HOUSEHOLD FESTIVAL. 

Twaa whtn the haxreit-moon oame alowly up, 
Broftd, red, and glorioui o'er dark ^Tes of pine ; 

In the hoah'd eve, when doied the flow'ret't ctip. 
And the blue grape hung dewy on the Tine, 
Forth from a poroh where tendrill'd plants entwine, 

Wearing a shadowy bower of odorocu things, 
Rich Ti^oee came^ telling that there were met 

Beanty and youth and mirth, whose bnoyant wings, 
Soaring aloft o'er thoughts that gloom and flret, 
QaTe man release fh>m care, or lured him to forget 

And, as the moon rose higher in the sky, 
Casting a uimic day on all around, 

Lighting dim garden paths, through branohes high. 
That cast their ohequer'd shadows on the ground ; 
Light maidens, dancing with elastic bound. 

Like &iry rsTellers, in one plaoe were seen ; 
And gentle friends were slowly pacing where 

The dark, thick laurels (brmed a bowery screen ; 
And merry children, like the moonlight iUr 
With their wild pealing laughter flll'd the perfumed air. 

Another hour,— and in a lighted room, 
Where glorious j^ctures lined the lofty wall 

They sate in social ease :— no brow of gloom. 
No sadden'd, downcast eye, that might recall 
BorrowfVil musing, dimm'd the festiTal. 

It was in honour of a gallant youth 
Those fHends were met,— the friends be dearest loTed,— 

All wishing he were there— and well, in sooth, 
Might his gray Ikther unto tears be moved. 
Listening to his grateful praise,— his tean were unre- 
proTed. 

Her bright eyes sparkling with delight and lore, 
Told his yoimg sister of his trsTsls wide. 

Of pleasant sojourn in some palmy groT^ 
And Indian cities in their gorgeous pride ; 



Of desert isles where savage tribes abide, 
And glorious shorss and regiona of old flune: 

Then were his trophies from all lands displaj'dy 
Belt, baracan. and bow of wondrous fhune, 

High nodding crest, and deadly battle Uade^ 
And birds of curious note in gUttering plumes arzaj'dl 

And, in her Joyfiil phrase, she told bow he^ 
Ere their next m«eiiug, o'er the ware wofold coma, 

Like a glad spirit, to partake their ^ee, 
And cast delight and interest round his home : 
Gaily she told, how sitting in that room 

When the next harrest-moon lit up the pane. 
He should himself his marrellous tales rslate. 

—Alas I encircled by the Indian main. 
That night beneath a tamarind-tree he sat 
Heart sick with thoughts of home and pouderingi <» 
his fate. 

The heary sea broke thundering on the shore. 
The dark, dark night had gather'd in the sky. 

And from the desert mountains oame the roar 
Of rsTening creatures, and a wild, shrill cry 
From the scared night-birds slowly wheeling by. — 

And there he lay. beneath the spreading tree, 
Fererish and fkint. and OTor heart and bxmin 

Rush'd burning loire, and sense of misery. 
And wild, impatient grief, and longings Tain 
Witliin his blessed home to be at rest again. 



Another year— and the relentless wave 
Had wash'd away the white bones fh>m the shore ;«-■ 

And, mourning for his son, down to the gimTe 
Had gone the old man with his looks all hoar;— 
The hous^old festival was held no more ;— 

And when the harrest-moon came forth again. 
O'er the dark pines, in red autumnal state. 

Her light fell streaming Uirough the window pano 
Of that old room, where his young sister sate 
With her down-droop'd head, and heart all deeolate. 

Mary Howirr. 



ON EARLY RISING. 

I hope that you are not an early riser. If yon 
are. throw this into the fire — if not, read it 
But I beg your pardon; it is impossible that 
you can be' an early riser; and if I thought 
so, I muBt be the most impertinent man in 
the world; whereas, it is universally known 
that I am politenesH and urbanity themselves. 
Well then, pray what is this virtue of early- 
rising, that one hears so much about? liCt us 
consider it, in the firnt place, according to the 
seasons of the year — secondly, according to 
peoples* profetssion — and thirdly, according to 
their character. 

Let us begin with spring — say the month of 
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ICarch. Ton rise early in the month of March, 
about fiye o'clock. It is somewhat darkish — 
at least gloomyish — dampish — rawish — cold- 
ish — icyish — snowyish. Ton rub your eyes 
and look about for your breeches. You find 
them, and after hopping about on one leg for 
about five minutes, you get them on. It 
would be absurd to use a light during that 
season of the year, at such an advanced hour 
as five minutes past five, so you attempt to 
«haye by the spring dawn. If your nose es- 
capes, you are a lucky man; but dim as it is, 
you can see the blood trickling down in a hun- 
dred streams from your gashed and mutilated 
chin. I will leave your imagination to conjec- 
ture what sort of neckcloth will adorn your 
gullet, tied under such circumstances. How- 
ever, grant the possibility of your being dressed 
— and down you come, not to the parlour, or 
your study — for you would not be so barbar- 
-ous — but to enjoy the beauty of the morning, 
— as Mr. Leigh Hunt would say, '*ovtqf doors." 
The moment you pop your phiz one inch beyond 
the front wall, a scythe seems to cut you right 
across the eyes, or a great blash of sleet clogs 
up your mouth, or a hail shower rattles away 
at you, till you take up a position behind the 
door. Why, in goodness' name, did I leave 
my bed ? is the first cry of nature — a question 
to which no answer can be given, but a long 
chitter grueing through the frame. You get 
obstinate, and out you go. I give you every 
possible advantage. You are in the country, 
and walking with your eyes, I will not say open, 
but partly so, out of a countr}- gentleman's 
liouse worth five thousand a year. It is now 
a quarter past five, and a fine sharp blustering 
morning, just like the season. In going down 
Jitairs, the ice not having been altogether melted 
by the night's rain, whack you come upon your 
posteriors, with your toes pointing up to hea- 
ven, your hands pressed against the globe, and 
your whole body bob, bob, bobbing, one step 
iifter another, till you come to a full stop or 
period, in a circle of gravel. Qn getting up 
and shaking yourself you involuntarily look 
up to the windows to see if any eye is upon 
jou — and perhaps you dimly discern, through 
the blind mist of an intolerable headache, the 
old housekeeper in a flannel night-cap, and 
her hands clasped in the attitude of prayer, 
turning up the whites of her eyes at this inex- 
plicable sally of the strange gentleman. Well, 
my good sir, what is it that you propose to 
•do? will you take a walk in the garden and 
eat a little fruit — that is to say, a cabbage 
leaf, or a Jerusalem artichoke? But the gar- 
dener is not quite so great a f;oose as yourself. 



and is in bed with his wife and six children. 
So I leave you knocking with your shoulder 
against the garden gate — in the intervals of 
reflection on the virtue of early rising in spring. 

March, April, and May are gone, and it is 
summer — so if you are an early riser, up, 
you lazy dog, for it is between three and four 
o'clock. How beautiful is the sunrise! What 
a truly intellectual employment it is to stand 
for an hour with your mouth wide open, like 
a stuck pig, gazing on the great orb of dayl 
Then the choristers of the g^ve have their 
mouths open likewise; cattle are also lowing — 
and if there be a dog-kennel at hand, I warrant 
the pack are ei\joying the benefits of early 
rising as well as the best of you, and yelping 
away like furies before breakfast. The dew 
too is on the g^und, excessively beautiful no 
doubt — and all the turkeys, how-towdies, ducks, 
and guinea-fowls, are moping, waddling, and 
strutting about, in u manner equally affecting 
and picturesque, while the cawing of an ac^a- 
cent rookery invites you to take a stroll in the 
grove, from which you return with an epau- 
lette on each shoulder. You look at your 
watch, and find it is at least five hours till break- 
fast — so you sit down and write a sonnet to 
June, or a scene of a tragedy; — you find that 
the sonnet has seventeen lines — and that the 
dramatis personae, having once been brought 
upon the stage, will not budge. While reduc- 
ing the sonnet to the bakers' dozen, or giving 
the last kick to your heroine, as she walks off 
with her arm extended heavenwards, you 
hear the good old family bell warning the 
other inmates to doff their night-caps — and 
huddling up your papers, you rush into the 
breakfast-parlour. The urn is diffusing its 
grateful steam in clouds far more beautiful 
than any that adorned the sky. The squire 
and his good lady make their entree with 
hearty faces, followed by a dozen hoydens and 
hobbletehoys — and after the first course of rolls, 
muffins, dry and butter toast, has gone to that 
bourne from which the fewer travellers that 
return the better — in come the new- married 
couple, the young baronet and his blushing 
bride, who, with that infatuation common to 
a thinking people, have not seen the sun rise 
for a month past, and look perfectly incorrigi- 
ble on the subject of early rising. 

It is now that incomprehensible season of 
the year, autumn. Nature is now brown, red, 
yellow, and everything but green. These, 1 
understand, are the autumnal tints so much 
admired. Up then and enjoy them. Which- 
ever way a man turns his face early in the 
morning, from the end of August till that of 
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October — the wind seemB to be blowing direct 
from that quarter. Feeling the rain beating 
against your back, you wonder what the deuce 
it can hare to do to beat also against your 
(jBce. Then, what is the rain of autumn in 
this countiy — Scotland ? Is it rain, or mist, 
or sleet, or hail, or snow, or what in the name 
of all that is most abhorrent to a lunged ani- 
mal is it? Yon trust to a greatcoat — Scotch 
plaid — umbrella — clogs, &c &c &c. ; but of 
what use would they be to you if you were 
plopped into the boiler of a steam-engine? 
Just so in a morning of autumn. Yon go 
out to look at the reapers. Why the whole 
com for twenty miles found is laid flat — ten 
million runlets are intersecting the country 
much fsrther than fifty eyes can reach — the 
roads are riycrs, the meadows lakes — the moors 
seas — nature is drenched, and on your return 
home, if indeed you ever return (for the chance 
is that you will be drowned at least a dozen 
times before that), yon are traced up to your 
bed-room by a stream of mud and gravel, 
which takes the housemaid an hour to mop 
up, and when fold after fold of cold, clammy, 
sweaty fetid plaids, benjamins, coats, waist- 
coats, flannels, shirts, breeches, drawers, wor- 
steds, gaiters, clogs, shoes, &c., have been 
peeled off your saturated body and limbs, and 
are laid in one misty steaming heap upon an 
unfortunate chair, there, sir, you are standing 
in the middle of the floor, in puris naturalibus, 
or, as Dr. Scott would say, in statu quo, a 
memorable and illuHtrious example of the glory 
and gain of early rising. 

It is winter — six o'clock — ^you are up — you 
say so, and as I have never had any reason to 
doubt your veracity, I believe you. By what 
instinct, or by what power resembling instinct, 
acquired by long, painful, and almost despair- 
ing practice, you have come at last to be able 
to find the basin to wash your hands, must 
for ever remain a mystery. Then how the 
hand must circle round and round the inner 
region of the wash-hand stand, before, in a 
blessed moment, it comes in contact with a 
lump of brOwn soap. But there are other 
vessels of china, or porcelain, more difficult to 
find than the basin: for as the field is larger, 
so is the search more tedious. Inhuman man! 
many a bump do the bed-posts endure from 
thy merciless and unrelenting head. Loud 
is the crash of clothes-screen, dressing-table, 
mirror, chairs, stools, and articles of bed-room 
furniture, seemingly placed for no other pur- 
pose than to be overturned. If there is a cat 
in the room, that cat is the climax of comfort 
Hissing and snuffing, it claws your naked legs. 



and while stooping down to feel if she ha» 
fetched blood, smack goes your head through 
the window, which you have been believing 
quite on the other side of the room; for geo- 
graphy is gone — the points of the compass are 
as hidden as at the North Pole — and on madly 
rushing at a venture out of a glimmer supposed 
to be the door, you go like a battering-ram 
against a great vulgar white-painted clothes- 
chest, and fall down exhausted on the uncar* 
petted and sliddery floor. Now, thou Matutine 
Rose of Christmas, tell me if there be any ex- 
aggeration here? But you find the door — so 
much the worse, for there is a passage leading 
to a stair, and head over heels you go, till yon 
collect your senses and your limbe on the bear- 
skin in the lobby. 

You are a philosopher, I presume, so you enter 
your study — and a brown study it is with a 
vengeance. But you are rather weak than 
wicked, so you have not ordered poor Grizzy 
to quit her chaff and kindle your fire. She 
is snoring undisturbed below. Where is the 
tinder-box? You think you recollect the pre- 
cise spot where you placed it at ten o'clock the 
night before, for, being an early riser-up, you 
are also an early lier-down. You dap your 
blundering fist upon the ink-stand, and you 
hear it spurting over all your beautiful and 
invaluable manuscripts — and perhaps over the 
title-page of some superb book of prints, which 
Mr. Blackwood, or Mr. Miller, or Mr. Con- 
stable, has lent you to look at, and to return 
unscathed. The tinder-box is found, and the 
fire is kindled — that is to say, it deludes yon 
with a faithless smile; and after puffing and 
blowing till the breath is nearly on t of your body,, 
you heave a pensive sigh for the bellows. Yon 
find them on a nail, but the leather is burst 
and the spout broken, and nothing is emitted 
but a short asthmatic pluff, beneath which the 
last faint spark lingeringly expires — and, like 
Moses when the candle went out, you find your- 
self once more in the dark. After an hour*» 
execration, you have made good your point, 
and with hands all covered with tallow (for 
depend upon it, you have broken and smashed 
the candle, and had sore to do to prop it up with 
paper in a socket too full of ancient grease), 
sit down to peruse or to indite some immortal 
work, an oration of Cicero or Demosthenes, or 
an article for Ebony. Where are the snuffers? 
up-stairs in your bed-room. You snuff the 
long wick with your fingers, and a dreary 
streak of black immediately is drawn from 
top to bottom of the page of the beautiful Ox- 
ford edition of Cicero. You see the words, and 
stride along the cold dim room in the sulks. Your 
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object htiB been to improve your mind — your 
mond and intellectual nature — and along with 
the reet, no doubt, your temper. You there- 
fore bite your lip, and shake your foot, and 
knit your brows, and feel yourself to be a most 
amiable, rational, and intelligent young gentle- 
man. 

In the midst of these morning studies, from 
which the present and all future ages will 
derive so much benefit, the male and female 
servants beg^n to bestir themselves, and a 
vigorous knocking is heard in the kitchen of 
a poker brandished by a virago against the 
great, dull, keeping-coal in the grate. Doors 
begin to bang, and there is heard a clattering 
of pewter. Then comes the gritty sound of 
sand, as the stairs and lobby are getting made 
decent; and, not to be tedious, all the unde- 
finable stir, bustle, uproar, and stramash of a 
general clearance. Your door is opened every 
half minute, and formidable faces thrust in, 
half in curiosity, and half in sheer impertinence, 
by valets, butlers, grooms, stable-boys, cooks, 
and scullions, each shutting the door with his 
or her own peculiar bang; while whisperings, 
and titterings, and horse laughter, and loud 
guffaws, are testifying the opinion formed by 
these amiable domestics of the conformation 
of the upper story of the early riser. On rush- 
ing into the breakfast parlour, the butt end of 
a mop or broom is thrust into your mouth, as, 
heedless of mortal man, the mutched mawsey 
is what she calls dusting the room ; and, stagger 
where you will, you come upon something 
surly; for a man who leaves his bed at six of a 
winter morning is justly reckoned a suspicious 
character, and thought to be no better than 
he should be. But, as Mr. Hogg says, I will 
pursue the parallel no farther. 

I have so dilated and descanted on the first 
head of my discourse, that I must be brief on 
the other two, namely, the connection between 
early rising and the various professions, and 
between the same judicious habit and the 
peculiar character of individuals. 

Reader, are you a Scotch advocate? You 
say you are. Well, are you such a confounded 
ninny as to leave a good warm bed at four in 
the morning, to study a case on which you 
will make a much better speech if you never 
study it at all, and for which you have already 
received £2, 2s. Do you think JefTrcy hops 
out of bed at that hour? No, no, catch him 
doing that. Unless, therefore, you have more 
than a fourth part of his business (for, without 
knowing you, I predict that you have no more 
than a fourth part of his talents), lie in bed 
till half-past eight. If you are not in the 



Parliament House till ten, nobody will min 
you. Reader, are you a clergyman? — A man 
who has only to preach an old sermon of hia 
old father need not, surely, feel himself called 
upon by the stem voice of duty to put on hia 
small-clothes before eight in the summer, and 
nine in winter. Reader, are you a half-pay 
officer? — Then sleep till eleven; for well- 
thumbed is your copy of the Army List, and 
you need not be always studying. Reader, are 
you an editor? — Then dose till dinner; for the 
devils will be let loose upon thee in the even- 
ing, and thou must then correct all thy slips. 

But I am getting stupid — somewhat sleepy; 
for, notwithstanding this philippic against 
early rising, I was up this morning before ten 
o'clock; 80 I must conclude. One argument 
in favour of early rising, I must, however, 
notice. We are told that we ought to lie down 
with the sun, and rise with that luminary. 
Why ? is it not an extremely hard case to be 
obliged to go to bed whenever the sun chooses 
to do so? — What have I to do with the sun — 
when he goes down, or when he rises up? 
When the sun sets at a reasonable hour, as he 
does during a short period in the middle of 
summer, I have no objection to set likewise, 
soon after; and, in like manner, when he takes 
a rational nap, as in the middle of winter, I 
don't care if now and then I rise along with 
him. But I will not admit the general prin- 
ciple; we move in different spheres. But if 
the sun never fairly sets at all for six months, 
which they say he docs not very far north, are 
honest people on that account to sit up all that 
time for him ? That will never do. 

Finally, it is taken for granted by earlj 
risers that early rising is a virtuous habit, 
and that they are all a most meritorious and 
prosperous set of people. I object to both 
clauses of the bill, none but a knave or an 
idiot — I will not mince the matter — rises early, 
if he can help it. Early risers are generally 
milk-sop spoonies, ninnies with broad unmean- 
ing faces and groset eyes, cheeks odiously ruddy, 
and with great calves to their legs. They slap 
you on the back, and blow their noses like a 
mail-coach horn. They seldom give dinners. 
"Sir, tea is ready." "Shallwejoin the ladies?" 
A rubber at whist, and by eleven o'clock the 
whole house is in a snore. Inquire into hia 
motives for early rising, and it is perhaps to 
get an appetite for breakfast. Is the great 
healthy brute not satisfied with three penny- 
rolls and a pound of ham to breakfast, but he 
must walk down to the Pierhead at Leith to 
increase his voracity ? Where is the virtue of 
gobbling up three turkey's eggs, and demolish- 
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ing a quartern loaf before hia miyeaty's liegee 
are awake? But I am now speaking of your 
red, roey, greedy idiot Mark next your pale, 
•allow early riser. He is your prudent, calcu- 
lating, selfish, money-scrivener. It is not for 
nothing he rises. It is shocking to think of 
the hypocrite saying his prayers so early in the 
morning, before those are awake whom he 
intends to cheat and swindle before he goes to 
bed. 

I hope that I have sufficiently exposed the 
folly or wickedness of early rising. Henceforth, 
then, let no knayish prig purse up his mouth 
and erect his head with a conscious air of su- 
periority, when he meets an acquaintance who 
goes to bed and rises at a gentlemanly hour. 

PBOnDBBOR WlLBOV. 



HYMN TO PAN. 

O thoa, whose migfatj paUoe roof doth banf 

From Jagged trunka, and ovenhadoweth 

Btenutl whiqien, glooms, the birth, life, death, 

Of nneeen flowen in heary peaoefttlneM, 

Who loVet to aee the Hamadrjrada dre« 

Their raffled looka, where meeting ha»li dArken, 

And through whole aolemn honze doat ait and hearken 

The dreary melodjr of bedded reeda— 

In deeoUte plaoea, where dank moietare breede 

The pipj hemlock to stiwnge orergrowth ; 

Bethinking thee, how meUnohoIy loath 

Thou wast to loae fur Syrinx— do thoa now. 

By thy lore's milky brow 1 

By all the trembling mazee that ahe ran. 

Hear ns, great Pan 1 

Thoa to whom erery fiiwn and satyr fliea 
For willing serrioe ; whether to surprise 
The squatted hare while in half-aleqping ilt ; 
Or upward rugged ineoipioes flit, 
To sare poor lambkins trom the eagle's maw ; 
Or by mysterious entioement draw 
Bewildered shepherds to their path again ; 
Or to tread breathless round the frothy main, 
And gather up all fimeiftilleBt shells 
For thee to tumble into Naiad's oells. 
And, being hidden, laugh at their outpeeping ; 
Or to delight thee with fimtastic leaping. 
The while they pelt each other on the crown 
With silrery oak-apples, and flr-oonee brown- 
By all the echoes that about thee ring, 
Hear us, O Satyr kingl 

O hearkener to the loud clapping shean. 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 
A ram goes bleating : Winder of the horn. 
When snouted wild-boars routing tender com 



Anger our huntanaa : Breather round our farma* 
To keep off mildewa, and all weather harms : 
Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds. 
That <mne a swooning over hollow grounds^ 
And wither drearily on barren moots : 
D r ead opener of the mysterious doon 
Leading to universal knowledge ~eee. 
Great son of Dryope, 

The many that are come to pay their tows 
With leaves about their blows I 

Be stiU the nntmaginahle lodge 

For Bolitary thinkings: suoh as dodge 

Conception to the veiy boonie of heaven. 

Then leare the naked train; be still the leavia 

That spreading in this dull and clodded earth, 

Giree it a touch ethereal— a new Mrth ; 

Be still a eymbol of immensity ; 

A firmament reflected in a sea ; 

An element filling the space between ; 

An unknown — ^but no more : we humbly screen 

With u|dift hands our foreheads, lowly bending, 

And giving out a shout moet heaTon-rending, 

Coi^ure thee to receive our humble Ptoan 

Upon the Mount Lyoean I 

John Kian. 



THE GREAT BALAS RUBY. 

A TALI OF THI REIOV OF IDWABD THI THIBO. 

For fliythe of knyghte may ne'er be broken 
Come lyfe, come dethe, hys w<»de must be 
Faste kepte, by lawe of chevalxye. — Sir AmadiM, 

At the period when our tale commences, 
although the glories of Cressy and Poictien 
as yet were not, these mingled influences of 
romance and chivalry pervaded every bosom. 
The spirit-stirring lay of the minstrel found 
an echo in every heart; the warlike tale of the 
duour had not been told in vain; and each 
knight, revelling in joyfiil anticipations of 
chivalrous enterprise, cast an eager glance 
toward the fiedr plains of Normandy and strong 
castles of Guienne, and awaited, impatiently 
as his falcon for her prey, as his war-steed for 
the battle-field, the summons that should bid 
him set lance in rest, and advance the red 
cross into the very heart of France. And now 
had the call been given, and a joyous response f 
was returned by each valiant heart; for the > 
high-minded Jane, Countess de Montfort, had 
sent Sir Amaury de Clisson to supplicate 
knightly aid of King Edward III. on behalf 
of herself and her small garrison at Hennebon, 
then besieged by CharlesofBlois. Whatknighi 
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«>a]d resist the call to do battle in the caase 
of a fair and noble lady, whose husband was 
•captiye in a far distant dungeon ? a lady, too, 
irhose chivalrous and "right valiant " bearing 
had rendered her the theme of admiration in 
every castle hall throughout the land? King 
Edward g^ve instant assent; and under the 
Auspices of that bravest and gentlest of knights, 
ihat "flower and g^race of all chivalry," SLir 
^Walter Manny, a goodly array of knights and 
men-at-arms, with six thousand chosen archers, 
made ready. 

On the evening preceding their departure, 
the streets of London wero filled with a bus^ 
•crowd; and as the summer s sun sank brightly 
to rest, there might be seen armourers hurrying 
to and fro, with file and hammer, or brightly 
burnished armour; herald- painters with newly 
blazoned shield or pennon ; esquires carefully 
bearing the long slender lance or richly-gilded 
helmet; and young pages lightly bounding 
iklong with ribbon, scarf, or kind message, the 
parting gift of some "fay re damosel;" and 
many a man-at-arms, strong of limb and huge 
•of size, and many a tall archer with sheaf of 
4nowy-fledged arrows, and coat of Lincoln 
.green, pressed hastily on, carolling snatches of 
ancient ballads, and gazing with delighted 
ironder at the splendid show (even then) of the 
London shops, or stopping to admiro the grace- 
ful beauty of the cross in West-cheap, at this 
period one of the "lions" of London. 

Amid these picturesque gn^ups, a knight 
•clad in tight long hose, pointed shoe, short* 
tunic, and flat cap, leading a lady of remark- 
able beauty, whose long and delicately pearl- 
braided hair and ample silken robe, which, 
but for the care of her attendant page, would 
have swept the ground, passed along, and at 
length entered a house where one of the foreign 
dealers in gems and in the superior kinds of 
armour had taken up his residence. They 
ascended the dark and narrow staircase, which 
seemed to lead but to some mean abode (for 
the foreign merchant, to whom the protection 
of the wealthy and powerful London guilds 
was denied, found his safety in the apparent 
meanness of his dwelling), and entered an 
apartment which, in its size, the richness of its 
furniture, and the splendour of the plate and 
armour scattered about, formed a strong con- 
trast with the rudeness of the entrance. There, 
at a table covered with a rich carpet, and sur- 
rounded by carved chests of various sizes, sat 
their owner, a Jew of advanced age and vener- 
able appearance, who arose as the knight and 
lady entered, and, with more of dignity than 
might have been expected in one of that pro- 



scribed race, bade them welcome. Struck by 
the unexpected splendour of the apartment, 
and still more by the appearance of the master 
— for the Jews, although fifty years had elapsed 
since their expulsion, were still the objects of 
undefined and traditionary horror — the lady 
half drew back, while the knight, who seemed 
to be well known to the owner of these precious 
stores, advanced with a pleasant smile to the 
table. 

"Well, Eleazarof Bruges," said he, "I have 
come to put your boastful saying to the test, 
ere I cross the seas to-morrow; so unlock your 
caskets, bring forth your choicest jewels, and 
let me see if I can find a gem so beautiful that 
even I myself shall deem it a worthy gift to 
my lady." 

Eleazar of Bruges returned the smile, and, 
taking a small casket, applied the key to the 
intricate lock. "Ay, most noble knight, 
jewels so costly and so richly set that Sir Tris- 
trem might have offered them to 'la belle 
Iseult,' or 'Morgain la fay' been won by them 
to release her long-slumbering King Arthur," 
cried the Jew, to whom the language of romance 
in the course of his various dealing^ among 
the fair and noble had become as familiar as 
his own. 

"Nay, more costly, more beautiful, must 
they be," cried the knight, with a look of proud 
exultation, leading the lady toward the table, 
"since it is for one more lovely than 'la belle 
Iseult,' and more witching than 'Moigain la 
fay.'" 

"And fit lady-love for Sir Johan de Boteler, 
the Lord of Warring^n, who made all Flanders 
ring with the praise of his valour," said the 
Jew. 

"Nay, peace, I pray you," said the knight; 
"time presses, bring forth your jewels." 

"What say you to this, or this?" said the 
Jew, successively taking from the casket rings 
and brooches, enriched with gems of the finest 
water, and chains of the most delicate work- 
manship, while the lady looked on in silent 
admiration. 

"Nay, none of these," said the knight. 
" Have you still that carcanet of whose beauty 
you so boasted at Brug^ — the heart-shaped 
ruby, inclosed within a border of that knightly 
flower, the^eiir de souvenance?'* 

" We will see no more," said the lady, "for 
these are costly and beautiful enow, methinks, 
even for our sweet lady and queen. " 

"They are so, fair lady," replied the Jew; 
"but choose not until you have seen the ruby, 
which I purchased not long since of a stranger 
at Brug^. Father Abraham I 'tis without 
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flaw or blemish, and gloweth like the carbonde 
that lighteth the hall of the Soldan of Babylon. " 
Thus saying, he arose, and from a trebly-locked 
iron chest drew forth another casket. 

''Hasten, good Eleazar," said the knight, 
"name your price, and doubt not the depth of 
my purse." 

" Shall Eleazar of Bruges take payment of 
the Lord of Warrington," cried the Jew, "when 
by his knightly prowess I was rescued with my 
treasures from the brutish populace at Lisle?" 

" Speak not of that," returned the knight, 
hastily; "a knight is ever bound to defend 
the defenceless — but bring it forth, and fear 
not for the price." 

"I fear not," said the Jew, "for I would 
you would but take it without payment. " 

"That may not be," said the knight, per- 
emptorily; "the gift that a knight presents 
to his lady must either be won in fight or pur- 
chased with his purse — but hasten, I pray 
you." 

The Jew took from the very bottom of the 
casket a small box, and, opening it, displayed 
to the admiring gaze of the lady a carcanet, 
whose delicately enamelled border of forget- 
me-nots inclosed a ruby of such size and of 
such rich and dazzling brilliancy that the eye 
almost ached at beholding it. 

" This doth indeed remind me of tales of 
the eastern land," cried the lady, as she took 
the splendid gem from the box by its delicate 
gold chain, and, holding it up, gazed with an 
intensity of admiration which she in vain en- 
deavoured to suppress. 

" The price?" whispered the knight, beckon- 
ing to the page who advanced with his purse — 
not the slender silk net of mo<lem times, but 
a substantial leather pouch, embroidered and 
embellished with gold or silver studs, some- 
times even with gems, which was at this period 
always either carried in the hand or suspended 
from the girdle. 

" Say nought of payment," replied the Jew. 

" It is for my lady, and I may not receive it 
as a gift." 

" Well then, thirty marks," replied the Jew. 

Altogether unconscious of the value of gems, 
the knight, bidding the young page count out 
the specified sum, delightedly fastened the 
splendid jewel around his lady's neck, and 
they both departed. 

Neither lady nor knight knew that the ruby 
had changed from the Jew's to the Christian's 
hands at less than one-fifth of its real value. 
The existence of g^^titude in a Jew was too 
little credited for the knight to suspect that 
he had himself proved it, and that he was to 



prove it still further in matters of higher im- 
port. The Lady Edith was under the guardian* 
ship of the king's jewel-master. Sir Nichola» 
de Farendone, who wished her to wed the rich 
knight Sir Matthew Trelauny, although he 
knew that her heart had been given to the Lord 
of Warrington. The latter owned little moro 
than the reputation of being a brave and noble 
gentleman, and he was now counting upon 
success in Brittany for store of ransoms of 
captive knights wherewith to repurchase his 
father's estates. Then he had little doubt of 
winning the favour of Sir Nicholas de Faren- 
done to his suit for the hand of Lady Edith. 

The following day the armament destined 
for the relief of Hennebon departed, followed 
by the eager good wishes and prayers of the 
whole population. The Countess de Montfort 
was sorely besieged by the French, who had 
nearly beaten down the strong walls of Henne* 
bon. At length the promised succour came, 
but we need not delay the current of our story 
to tell here how bravely the flower of English 
chivalry repulsed the French beneath the walls 
of Hennebon, how well the battle of Quimperl6 
was fought when Don liouis of Spain, severely 
wounded, was forced to put to sea in a crazy 
boat, still followed by the victorious English. 

But that brilliant victory was the beginning 
of misfortunes to the Lord of Warrington; for, 
after chasing Don Louis both by sea and land, 
on the third evening Sir Walter Manny and 
his gallant companions in arms, in the pride 
of victory, stood before the strongly forti- 
fied castle of Roche Perion. Then said Sir 
Walter Manny, "Good gentlemen, I would 
that we might attack this strong castle, all 
weary as I am, had I but any one to aid me." 
Then said the knights, "Go on boldly, sir, 
for we will follow you even until death ! " And, 
raising their battle-cry, "St. George for merry- 
England!" and advancing the standard on 
which the lilies of France glittered beside the 
lions of Plantagenet, they rushed to the assault 
But Girard de Maulin was no mean enemy; he 
manned the walls with good cross-bowmen, 
who shot so unerringly that many knights 
were slain and some wounded, and among 
them was the Lord of Warrington, and Sir 
Matthew Trelauny, his rival, also. 

Nor did his ill-fortune end here: Ren6, the 
brother of De Maulin, hearing news of the 
attack, armed forty men, and, coming suddenly 
on the knight and esquires, who lay wounded 
in a field near at hand, took them all pri- 
soners, and carried them to his tower of Favoefc. 
Unable to reduce the castle, and grieving 
mnch for the loss of his slain and imprisoned 
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eompftnions, Sir Walter Manny returned to 
Mennebon, and prepared to give battle to 
Charles of Blois and Don Louis of Spain, who, 
haying rallied their scattered forces, had now 
encamped within a short distance of the city. 

One afternoon, while the archers were list- 
lessly wandering up and down the town, eagerly 
awaiting the time that should again place 
them in battle-array against the host of France, 
and the knights were playing at chess, or 
pledging each other in Gascoigne wine to the 
succesrt of the noble countess, a message fi!om 
their leader summoned them to the council, 
where with surprise and horror they learned 
that the two valiant knights, Sir Johan de 
Boteler and Sir Matthew Trelauny, had that 
morning been brought ftbm Favoet to the 
French camp for instant execution, at the 
demand of Don Louis of Spain. 'Astonished 
beyond measure at this most unchivalrous and 
most unheard-of intention, the English knights 
looked at each other, wholly unable to deter- 
mine what course should be pursued. Then 
Sir Walter Manny, ever prompt with wise 
counsel in the camp as with bold daring in the 
field, rose up, and thus said he: 

"Right gallant sirs, it would be great 
honour to us if we could deliver out of danger 
yonder two knights, and even if we should 
£ul when we put it in adventure, yet will King 
Edward our master thank us, and so will all 
other noble men, for who would not put him- 
self right gladly in peril to save the lives of 
two such valiant knights ! " 

The proposal was joyfully received, and the 
chivalrous leader, having sent the greater part 
of his men out at the gate that fronted the 
French camp, in order to provoke an attack, 
he himself, with a hundred men-at-arms and 
five hundred archers on horseback, sallied out 
at the postern, and, going round to the back 
of the camp, forced his way toward the tent, 
where, bound, and awaiting their almost im- 
mediate execution, the two knights lay. To 
loose them from their bonds, to place swords 
in their hands, and cause each to mount a 
steed which he had provided, was but the work 
of a moment; and, his generous plan thus 
accomplished. Sir Walter rode back swiftly as 
he came, to call off the main body of his forces 
from their feigned assault. 

The first thought of the captives, so unex- 
pectedly liberated, was to endeavour to enter 
Hennebon in the train of their valiant de- 
liverer; but Sir Walter and his archer-band 
spurred so quickly, that they were soon left in 
Uie distance, and Sir Matthew Trelauny, who 
had been more severely wounded than his 



rival, with great difficnlty oiged his slower- 
paced steed onward. 

" Good Sir Matthew," said the Lord of War- 
rington, suddenly returning, "your wounda 
are unhealed, and your horse less swift than 
mine — mount my steed, and make the best of 
your way to Hennebon, and St. George and 
St Michael speed you!" 

"I may not, my generous rival," replied 
the almost fainting knight; "St. George, 
patron of all good chivalry, forbid that I 
should accept an otter that might place your 
life in jeopardy!" 

" Nay, deny me not," persisted the Lord of 
Warrington, dismounting; "rivals though we 
be, we are brethren in misfortune; lose no 
time — look yonder." 

Sir Matthew Trelauny turned his head, and 
clouds of dust in the distance too plainly 
showed that a company of the enemy was ap- 
proaching. He looked on the blood that was 
fast oozing from his unhealed wound, and on 
the sword which he was unable to wield — half 
an hour on a swift steed would place him safely 
within the walls of Hennebon — there was no 
time for either to lose in fruitless debate — the 
strong instinct of self-preservation prevailed, 
and he mounted the swifter steed. 

" Farewell, my generous rival," said he; 
" no longer rival, but brother." 

" That cannot be," said the Lord of War- 
rington mournfully; "you are pledged to run 
three courses against me in the August tour- 
nament, and may I lose all favour of my lady 
if I meet you not there! — But, away! ride, 
ride for your life!" 

The Lord^f Warrington leaped on his rival's 
horse, and endeavoured to spur toward Hen- 
nebon. Ill fortune a second time pursued 
him : some of the scouts from the French army 
came up, and, after a brave but ineffectual 
struggle, he was led captive to Roche Perion. 

It was in vain for our hapless knight thai 
Charles of Blois was finally driven back, that 
a truce was completed, and that the victorious 
army, accompanied by the countess, had sailed 
to England: closely confined, although no 
longer in danger of his life, in the topmost 
tower of Roche Perion, he sat disconsolately 
day by day, looking out upon the distant 
towers of Hennebon and the dark blue sea be- 
yond. One day, while thus mournfully sitting, 
almost questioning the justice of Heaven, 
which for a deed of knightly generosity seemed 
thus to have requited him with stem imprison- 
ment, he heard the distant sounds of the 
heralds' trumpets, as they passed alon^ the 
road leading from Hennebon, to proclaim in 
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every town that owned the rule of the Earl of 
Montfort notice of the coming toamament 
And nearer and nearer came the gay proces- 
aion, until the prond blazonry of the iMuiners 
and the scarlet tabards glittering with gold 
broidery were distinctly yisible ; he heard the 
peremptory flonrish of the trumpets, and — 
harsh sound to a prisoned knight — almost the 
very words of the spirit-stirring proclamation, 
that summoned all the chivalry of France and 
England to assemble at the tournament in 
Bmithfield, "on the morrow of the Assumption 
of our Lady." 

" Saints 1 must my companions in arms, 
nay, my riyal himself, take part in this gallant 
festival, " cried the Lord of Warrington, lean- 
ing his head against the bars of his window, 
overcome with the feeling of his forlorn condi- 
tion, "and must I remain here without chance 
of going forth, nay, without money to pay my 
ransom, and unable to fulfil my vow?" 

Surely some one pronounced his name! — 
He looked down, and Eleazar of Bruges was 
standing just below. 

"Alas, brave knight!" said he, "I have 
come hither to seek thee — and now have I 
found thee thus! But be not cast down; I 
have money for thy ransom, and thou shalt 
go forth to the tournament." 

" It may not be," replied the much wonder- 
ing Lord of Warrington. "Girard de Maulin 
will take no ransom, even thougph I might offer 
it, until Charles of Blois returns. Would that 
he might but suffer me to cross the seas to 
fulfil my promise, and I would return right 
aoon." 

"It shall be so," said the Jew. "Girard 
de Maulin longs for a right Damascus dagger 
greatly as you do to ride forth to the tourna- 
ment; I will seek him; leave all to me, and it 
ahall be well." 

The same evening the door of his dungeon 
opened, and the chatelain of Roche Perion 
stood before him. " Sir Johan de Boteler," 
said he, " I have heard of your great desire to 
be at the tournament, and, in return for your 
noble present, I will grant you absence from 
hence for fourteen days, only taking your 
knightly word that you will go straight 
thither, return straight hither, neither raising 
your visor nor declaring your name all the 
time of your sojourn in London." 

" I accept your offer right gladly," cried the 
knight, " and pledge you my word that I will 
but proceed to the tournament, and then re- 
turn hither and again yield myself prisoner." 

The day of the tournament arrived, with all 
its gay devices, gorgeous pageantry, and gallant 



show of mimic war. Along the gravelled and 
tapestry-decked streets, from the Tower to 
the lists in Smithfield, fourscore esquires in 
gay apparel slowly passed, each riding a noblo 
steed, adorned with plumed phanfron, gilded 
martingale, and silken bases, rich with armor- 
ial bearings; while fourscore noble ladies, each 
mounted on a fair palfrey, led by a chain of 
silver her favourite knight. These were the 
English chivalry ; but, on arriving at the lists, 
many French and many Flemish knights, and 
among them the Earl of Hainault, the queen's 
brother, stood ready. 

But one there was, who, in plain armour, 
bearing a shield without device, and distin- 
guished by a fetter-ring on his right ankle, 
attracted much inquiry. Nought, however, 
could be learned regarding him, save that he 
was a knight from Brittany, oome hither to 
fulfil a vow. Such vows were common in the days 
of chivalry; and many a bright eye cast a look 
of more eager interest upon the nameless knight 
than on him who rode conspicuous in the 
richest armour, or him whose proud quarter- 
ings embossed his courser's baaes to the very 
ground. Nor did the nameless knight gainsay by 
his deeds the interest thus excited: with lance 
and sword, in the lists as at the barriers, he was 
equally successful; and when the heralds pre- 
sented the victorious knighto to the queen and 
the ladies, he received from the fair hand of 
Philippa the second prize, an emerald ring of 
great value. 

"Who is yonder Breton knight?" said the 
king; "bring him before me, and tell him 
now he may well declare his name." 

It was in vain that knight, herald, even the 
gentle Philippa herself, pressed him to unlace 
his helmet or declare his name: to their urgent 
entreaties he replied that he was forbidden by 
his vow, and to the courteous and lofty feel- 
ing of chivalrous times that one word was 
sufficient. 

The queen and the ladies, accompanied by 
the knights, retired to the neighbouring pavil- 
ion, while the nameless knight leaned against 
the barriers, absorbed in sorrowful reflection. 
He had crossed the seas to fulfil his vow, but 
his rival had not met him in the tournament. 
Lady Edith, on whose fair face he had hoped 
to gaze, was absent; he had been successful to 
the very height of his expectations; he had 
won praise from the queen and honour from the 
monarch ; still« entangled by his luckless vow, 
he must return to captivity, nor could his lady- 
love know that the Breton stranger was indeed 
an Englishman and her own true knight. 

Turning with a sick heart from the gay scono 
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around him, and easting a Borrowfol look 
toward the mansion of the king's Jewel-master, 
into which he dared not trust himself to enter, 
he bent his steps toward the house of the Gray 
Frian, hoping that, since it was within "the 
soke and aldermanrie" of Sir Nicholas de Far- 
endone, he might obtain some little informa- 
tion from some prosing friar or garrulous lay- 
brother. But in vain did he pace the cloisters; 
neither gray friar nor lay-brother appeared; 
and, at the sound of the even-song bell, he re- 
yerently entered the church; and, endeayouring 
to cast aside his burden of anxieties and con- 
flicting cares, he knelt devoutly at the altar. 

The psalms were sung; the prayers were 
said; the friars, two and two, quitted the 
church; and the scanty congregation had de- 
parted: still the stranger knight lingered. At 
length the rays of the declining sun, stream- 
ing through the rainbow-tinted panes, warned 
him it was time to depart, and seek some con- 
veyance over seas. He arose — but whence was 
that low and sweetly-breathed voice? and who 
was that beauteous damsel who, in simple 
white robe and unbraided hair, knelt at the 
neighbouring altar? Who else, when all were 
gay and joyoui), would seek the solitude of the 
church and the solace of prayer, save she who 
mourned the captivity of her affianced knight 
—the Lady Edith! 

Overjoyed at this unexpected meeting, scarcely 
conscious of what he did, the unknown knight 
drew the ring, the reward of his chivalrous feats, 
from his bosom, and laid it before her. *' Fare- 
well, sweet Edith," said he; "my vow compels 
me to return ere to-morrow; farewell!" 

The lady rose hastily. " What say you of 
returning? — and wherefore this disguise? — ^and 
wheroforo this speed to depart, when Heaven 
has thus sent you back?" cried she, recogniz- 
ing him. 

** Alas! sweet Edith, I must — I have pledged 
my knightly word, and it must not be broken. 
Farewell! Heaven grant we may meet again!" 

"0 stay!" cried the lady; then, remember- 
ing the place in which they stood and thesacred- 
ness of a vow, she added sadly, " But saints 
forfend that I should urge my dearest friend 
to break his knightly vow! Nay, take this 
token;" and, with trembling hand, she un- 
clasped the rich ruby carcanet, her only orna- 
ment, from her neck; "refuse it not, you know 
not its value, its great value. take it ! who 
knows but it may defray your ransom?" 

" It nevershall," replied the knight. "Sweet 
Edith, I take it, but as a token from you — 
farewell!" and, unable to repress his feelings, 
he rushed from the church. 



Unwilling to hazard the risk of recognition 
in tb» narrow streets of London, the Lord of 
Warrington, mounting his steed, took the road 
outside the walls. With a heavy sigh his eye 
glanced over the fair scene before hinL All 
was bright, all was joyous; the laugh, the shout, 
and sounds of distant music, floated pleasantly 
on the light breeze, while from every spire rung 
out the music of the evening bells. 

"So 'hither to the greenwood tree,' Sir 
Unknown Knight! " cried the leader of a troop 
of merry masquers, laying hold of the knight'a 
bridle, "for I am commanded by the queen 
of faiSrie to bring you to her presence." 

The eve of the tournament was a gay carni- 
val, in which it was the favourite pastime of 
the younger knights and ladies to enact aa 
closely to the letter as possible the wild and 
brilliant incidents of chivalrous romance. 

Remonstrance was as vain as resistance; the 
luckless knight suffered them to lead him 
whither they would: and ere long he found 
himself in a richly decked pavilion, where, 
representative of the faiSry queen, the gentle 
Philippa herself, fit presiding genius of so gay 
and romantic a scene, sat, surrounded by a 
company of the fairest damsels of her court, 
clad in the appropriated dress of her assumed 
character, the robe of grass green, the favourite 
colour of faerie, the "gridelin mantle," the 
narrow cirelet of jewels on her open brow, while 
two beautiful white grayhounds, with golden 
collars, lay at her feet. And with graceful 
courtesy Philippa greeted the nameless knight^ 
and urged him playfully to declare his name; 
while many an attendant noble cast looks of 
ill-suppressed rage at the highly -favoured stran- 
ger. 

"And whence comes that fair jewel yon 
wear round your neck?" said the queen. 

" Pardon me, sweet lady and sovereign," 
interposed Sir Walter Manny, who, in the fan- 
cied dress of one of King Arthur's knights, 
stood near; "this knight hath come hither 
under vow of concealment; now to demand an 
answer wherefore he became possessed of that 
fair jewel might lead to some disclosure of 
whence he cometh, or who he is. " 

"You are right," said Philippa, smiling. 
" Sir Knight, we will ask ye nought — only let 
me one moment look at it, for, saints! I never 
saw ruby so bright! " 

Fearing, though he scarcely knew why, that 
the carcanet so lucklessly brought to light as 
he bent before the queen might cause him 
farther mischance, the unhappy knight hesi- 
tated, and again Sir Walter Manny, with his 
characteristic courtesy, interfered. " My sweet 
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lady" said he, " how do we know but that the 
jewel may have some device or motto, whereby 
the giver or the owner may be discovered? — 
This nameless knight you may wel 1 believe is cap- 
tive to no light and fanciful vow, but to a stem 
and solemn oath — let him depart in peace, I 
pray you, that he may have no cause to com- 
plain of unknightly usage during his sojourn 
here." 

Thanks to this generous intercession, the 
knight was permitted to depart without further 
questioning, and one of the royal guard was 
directed to guide him safely through the city. 

On the morrow King Eidward entered his 
council-chamber at Westminster, no longer the 
gay and chivalrous monarch, the graceful pre- 
sident of the tournament, with a well-turned 
compliment for each victorious knight, and a 
word of gentle flattery for each fair lady, but 
moody and anxious, with stem brow and angry 
reply, even to his most cherished councillors. 

"My lords," said he, "you all know how 
fiercely France hath opposed our claim to her 
crown, and you all know right well how in the 
council and on the battle-field we have no cause 
to fear her. But now, not content with a fair 
and open warfare, she hath sought other mea- 
Bures, and hath caused to be taken from our 
Jewel-house a gem upon whose safe custody 
our success agajnst her depends. Among our 
jewels is one, the great balas mby, which Coeur 
de Lion won from Philip Augustus, and which 
a wise man then declared, so long as it was in 
the keeping of England the fortunes of France 
should quail before her — this jewel is lost!" 

An involuntary expression of alarm burst 
from the whole council; for the belief in the 
powerful and mysterious qualities of precious 
atones was during the middle ages an unques- 
tioned article of the popular faith. 

The king's jewel-master had that morning 
retumed from Florence, and he was instantly 
summoned to the royal presence. 

Unconscious of the trouble that awaited 
him. Sir Nicholas de Farendone, worn and 
weary as one returned in eager haste, but with 
well-pleased look as one who bore glad tidings, 
entered the council-room, followed by several 
attendants bearing huge leather bags, carefully 
bound and sealed. 

"Our sweet lady hath been right favourable, 
my liege," said he, kneeling; "and I have 
brought with me ten thousand gold crowns 
from the Bardi, in part of the loan which I 
have raised.*' [This loan historical accuracy 
obliges us to say was never, alast repaid, but 
eaused the bankruptcy of that celebrated Flor- 
•ntine house two or three years afterward.] 
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It is well," said the king carelessly, for to 
his excited mind the sight of the well-filled 
money-bags, though his exchequer was almost 
empty, offered no solace; "but we would ask 
you respecting a jewel for which diligent search 
hath been made." 

' ' Saints ! what jewel ? " cried the jewel-master ; 
"every one was safe when I left England, and 
for those I took with me I found an excellent 
market — the great balas mby alone sold for 
two hundred marks at Bmges." 

" The great balas mby! false traitor, daredst 
thou sell that jewel on which the success of 
my war depends?" 

"There is some mistake, my liege," inter- 
posed the chancellor, "for we have good and 
sufficient evidence that that ruby was carried 
away but yesterday. We farther know that 
among the royal jewels are two great balas 
rubies, and that the second was placed there 
by your wise grandfather, to the end that, by 
their great likeness, the stealing of the fortunate 
one might be rendered more difficult." 

" This is the list of jewels my liege commanded 
me to sell," said the jewel-master, producing 
a small piece of parchment — for our earlier 
monarchs often found that selling a portion of 
the crown-jewels was a more speedy, if not 
more pleasant way of raising supplies, than by 
extorting benevolences at the lance point, and 
gifts by threats of "donjon and gallows-tree." 

"Yes, my lords," continued the chancellor, 
"and that precious jewel, thus strangely lost, 
was undoubtedly in the possession of the stranger 
knight who yesterday won the second prize at 
the tournament. He was seen near the house 
of the Gray Friars hanging somewhat cautiously 
about his neck: when brought to the queen's 
pavilion this was discovered to be a heart- 
shaped ruby; and it was observed how fearfully 
he drew back when the queen asked to look at 
it, and how earnestly, as though for his life, 
he prayed to depart. Moreover, Breton as he 
might pretend to be, he was an Englishman, 
and spoke, so saith the yeoman who conducted 
him to the Vintry, English as well as he; 
while what places his peifidy beyond all doubt 
is, that he asked for passage not to Hennebon 
but to Yannes, the very stronghold of Charles 
of Blois." 

"Tis plain as daylight," said Edward, 
laying down the parchment. "You, Sir 
Jewel-master, are not to blame; you sold the 
larger ruby. The precious and charmed one, 
that inclosed in the wreath ofjleur de iouven- 
ancey is smaller." 

"St. Maryt" cried the jewel-master, "it 
was that 1 soldi" 
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"Sold that, false traitor?" 

"My liege gave no description, save the 
* largest' — that was the largest; I knew not 
the high value yon set on it, and I sold it to a 
Jew at Bruges full three months since. " 

" But a jewel just like it is said to have been 
seen not long since in your very house/' said 
the chancellor, ''where it was said to be kept 
secretly. " 

"I see it all," said the king fiercely; "you 
pretended to mistake the jewel, and took it to 
your own house, and then, after having made 
your bargain with the King of France, fearing 
danger if it were in your own possession, you 
sent a trusty messenger to convey it away. 
Arrest this traitor!" 

"My liege," said Sir Walter Manny, "be 
not so hasty; I would stake my knightly honour 
on that young stranger: I pray you send not 
yonder worthy knight to prison on such light 
evidence. " 

"Sir Walter Manny, perchance, knows 
somewhat more about the stranger knight, 
seeing that he interposed to save him from 
discovery, and caused him to be sent safely 
away," replied the chancellor sternly. 

" I did but what I would do again," replied 
Sir Walter proudly. 

The council separated in much confusion, 
Sir Walter lamenting the harsh doom of the 
jewel-master, and musing over the events of 
the preceding day, bent his footsteps to the 
court-yard. 

"Good Sir Walter Manny, what is this about 
a missing jewel and a stranger knight?" said 
a meanly dressed old man; "tell me, I pray 
you, for I may bring you aid." 

" Alas ! good man, " replied the valiant knight, 
"it is beyond your skill." 

"It must be difficult indeed then," returned 
the old man proudly; "refuse not my aid. Sir 
Walter, though you know me not — many a 
jewel, mean though I seem, hath passed through 
my hands, and perchance even this lost one." 

There was somewhat in the manner of the 
aged man that commanded Sir Walter Manny's 
attention : he looked earnestly at him, and in 
the swarthy countenance and flashing eye re- 
cognized a Jew, whom, though he knew not 
his name, he had often met in Flanders. He 
hastily detailed the particulars, bade him use 
his utmost skill to discover the missing jewel, 
and promised, him a fitting reward; 

Again a smile, almost of scorn, passed over 
the old man's face. "Speak not of reward — 
that will be gained in restoring the jewel. I 
know where it is; I know who possesses it. Go 
io the king, Sir Walter; pray him to grant a 



respite of only ten days to the jewel-master, 
and all shall be well." 

"But who hath taken it? and how may I 
tell that you will not deceive me?" 

The Jew drew nearer, and whispered two or 
three words in his car. 

"I will trust you to the utmost," cried the 
well-pleased knight. " Farewell ! " He turned 
to depart; when, looking up to the palace 
windows, he observed the eyes of the king fixed 
upon him, with a mingled expression of anger 
and grief. 

That evening there was high feasting at the 
palace; but even a deeper shade clouded King 
Edward's brow. Was it possible that his most 
favourite knight, his most cherished compan- 
ion, was in league with his enemies against 
him? — ^and yet, it was Sir Walter Manny who 
,, had yesterday interfered even thrice on behalf 
of that traitor knight; it was he, too, who had 
urged delay at the council; it was he who en- 
gaged in mysterious converse about the lost 
jewel with a stranger and a foreigner even 
under the palace windows; and, when charged 
with perfidy, had scarcely made a reply. 

"A boon. King Edward!" cried Philippa, 
advancing with a gay smile to the recess where, 
involved in sad and conflicting thoughts, he 
moodily sat; "a boon for the queen of faerie!" 

"It is granted, fairest," said the king, half 
unconsciously; "what would you?" 

"That you take no farther steps in the busi- 
ness of this lost jewel, until ten days are past." 

"Madam!" said the king fiercely, starting 
up, "would that I might deny you! — That 
perfidious knight. Sir Walter Manny, hath 
prayed you to ask this boon, that the leaders 
of the plot may escape. My word is pledged, 
and I cannot go back — but I here solemnly 
vow, that never shall he advance my banner, 
never again see my face, until all and every 
one in whose hands that jewel hath been stand 
together before me." 

While the rash vow of the king and the pro- 
bable fate of the jewel -master occupied every 
mind, the vessel that l>ore the Lord of Warring- 
ton bounded swiftly along, and ere the close of 
the fourth day entered the harbour of Vannes. 
He proceeded to Roche Perion, but there new 
marvels awaited him. He was received with 
strange courtesy, complimented on his knightly 
honour, shown an order from Charles of Blois 
directing his instant liberation, and told that 
his ransom had been paid by a Jew, who had 
returned to England. Bidding a joyful fare- 
well to his prison towers, the Lord of War- 
rington hastened away, and in little more 
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than a week again stood upon Y intry quay, no 
longer the unknown knight, forbidden by hig 
TOW to disclose his name, but as the braye Sir 
Johan de Boteler, one of the valiant leaders of 
the army in Brittany, and the knight for 
whom Sir Walter Manny had done so splendid 
a deed of chivalrous valour. 

But short was his joy : from the busy groups 
that crowded the quay he soon learned the 
story of the lost jewel, the stranger knight, 
the disgrace of Sir Walter Manny, and the 
imminent peril of the luckless jewel-master, 
who, his ten days' respite having expired, was 
that very morning to be brought before the 
council. 

"It is through me and this luckless pur- 
chase," cried he bitterly; while the strangely 
generous conduct of the Jew, and his singular 
anxiety that he should purchase that jewel, 
assumed to his excited mind the guise of a^ 
deeply laid and malignant plot, to work not 
merely his ruin, but that of him from whom 
he hod first received his gilt spur, and beneath 
whose auspices he had first unfarled his pennon. 
To inUke bis instant way to Westminster, to 
acknowledge himself the stranger knight, and 
to exhibit the ruby carcanet, was his first im- 
pulse; and he wildly hastened to fulfil it. 

Onward he went; but, as he drew near the 
king's palace, the busy gathering of the gpiard 
and the eager pressure of the crowd, as the 
hapless jewel -master was conducted along, 
caused him to turn aside, when an unseen 
hand graxped his collar, and an earnest voice 
exclaimed — 

"Blessed be His name that hath sent you !" 

He looked round, and beheld Eleazar of 
Bruges. 

"There is no time to lose," said he; "three 
messengers have I sent over seas for you — so 
hasten — give me the carcanet — all depends on 
it." 

"And wherefore?" said the knight, with a 
look of distrust. 

"Peace!" said the Jew, sternly; "you will 
thank me erelong" — and, before he was aware, 
the delicate gold chain was broken, and the 
Jew had vaninhed with his prize. 

"You must come hither with me, my fair 
sir," said one of the guard coming up; "me- 
thinks I took you down to the Vintry a week 
ago; the next road that I shall lead you will be 
through Our Lady's grace to the gallows-tree. " 

King Eklward and his assembled nobles sat 
in council; the hapless jewel-master was placed 
before them ; but, ere the proceedings com- 
menced, another prisoner was brought in and 
placed beside him. 



"Who is this?" said the chancellor. 

" My right valiant companion in arms, %n& 
one who, to save my life, put his own in. 
jeopardy," cried a young knight rushlDg for- 
ward. ' ' My brave Sir Johan de Boteler, where- 
fore art thou here/" 

"Because I determined to fulfil my vow. 
Sir Matthew Trelauny," replied the Lord of 
Warrington; and alas t that, through it, such 
unmerited disgrace should have befiallen Sir 
Walter Manny." 

"St. George is my witness I had kept my- 
vow," returned Sir Matthew Trelauny, "had. 
not the king sent me into Flanders, from 
whence I have but just returned." 

"Then it was you. Sir Knight, who came to 
the tournament as a stranger from Brittany," 
said the chancellor, sternly. " But what say 
you of the jewel?" 

"I purchased a ruby, heart-shaped, inclosed 
in enamel, for thirty marks, of a Jew, named 
Eleazar of Bruges, and it was that which I 
wore, and which was mistaken for one more 
precious." 

"Produce it," said the chancellor. 

"Would that I could ! but, even as I came 
hither, that accursed Jew — though I scarce 
should say so, since he hath ever seemed to be 
my friend — took it from me. Would that 
Eleazer of Bruges were here! " 

"He U here," said a hooded stranger beside^ 
him, "though no longer Eleazer of Bruges," 
throwing back his hood, and drawing himself 
up proudly, "but Matthias Ben Judah of 
Toledo. King Edward, thou knoweet me 
well?" 

" I do, and most gladly do I welcome thee,'* 
said the king, instantly recognizing the learned 
alchemist, whose fame had gone forth over the 
whole of Europe, and whose aid had been 
soug])t by many a Christian monarch, and by 
Edward himself, to replenish their exhausted 
treasuries by his fancied skill. 

"And thou knowest this jewel," said the 
Jew, laying the ruby carcanet on the table. 

" I do, right well — precious, priceless jewel ! " 
cried Edwwl; " but how camest thou possessed 
of it?" 

' ' By purchase from a stranger, but whom I 
find to be he who stands there, and I sold it to 
this knight." 

"And for thirty marks anlyf" said the 
chancellor. 

"I did:— little do you, little does the Lord 
of Warrington suspect the priceless service 
he rendered me, when my dwelling was beset 
by the brutal populace at Lisle. It was 
not for my gold that I trembled, not for my 
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jewelB, Bcarcely even for my safety, but for 
that precious vial of liquid, bequeathed to me 
by that leanusd adept, my father, by which 
I trust erelong to obtain the mighty secret 
The brave arm of the Lord of Warrington 
drore back the craven churls; and I then 
vowed that, in whatever trouble he might be, 
or whatever gift he might wish to obtain, I 
would always stand his friend. Qood sire, I 
have released you from your rash vow; the 
jewel and the purchasers are cUl before you: 
sufier me therefore to pray a guerdon, since 
it was for this purpose, as you I know will 
scarcely refuse me, that I took from him this 
jewel — it is, that you will restore to the Lord 
of Warrington the estates which through 
poverty his father sold, and allow him to 
obtain the Lady Edith.'* 

"Grant it, good king," cried Sir Matthew 
Trelauny, sinking on his knee. 

"Do you say thus, my generous rival!" ex- 
claimed the Lord of Warrington, overwhelmed 
with joy and surprise. 

"Not so generous as you, my true friend," 
replied his rival, smiling. "The lady favours 
you, and I am your debtor for life." 

"Bid Sir Walter Manny hither," cried King 
Edward, looking joyfully around. " Good 
Matthias of Toledo, ten thousand thanks to 
you — brave Sir Johan de Botelcr, whatever 
you wish is granted — my worthy Sir Nicholas 
de Farendone, you muKt forgive my harshness, 
it was my own error; but from this time forth 
you shall have no reason to complain. And 
you, my tried and true friend," and his voice 
faltered, "what shall 1 say for my rash speech. 
Sir Walter? what shall I do for youT 

"Nought, my dear sovereign," replied the 
chivalrous Manny, "save never to think of 
it again. 

" Follow me, brave knights," cried the king, 
rising, "and you, too, good Matthias; we will 
hold high festival and receive the gratulations 
of our faerie queen. And for this precious 
jewel, lest it should again be lost, I will place 
it in the keeping of my patron, St. George, 
for it shall be set in a chalice for his altar." 

And so it was — erelong a splendid gold 
chalice, executed under the superintendence of 
Sir Nicholas de Farendone, with "the great 
balas ruby" conspicuously set, was placed upon 
the high altar of St George's chapel, where for 
generations it remained, challenging admira- 
tion from all, until that worthy monarch Henry 
the Eighth, with whom to see, to covet, and to 
take were synonymous, caused the beautiful 
chalice to be coined into gold pieces, and placed 
the gem among the crown-jewels. Nor few 
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were the after- vicissitudes of "the great balaa 
ruby." It decked the bosom of the vain and 
hapless Anne Boleyn, when, unconscious of her 
short-lived regality, she moved in state from 
the abbey to Westminster Hall ; it blazed in 
the gorgeous stomacher of her more fortunate 
daughter, when, hailed as "goddess more than 
queen," she presided over the princely revela 
and pageants of Kenilworth; it shone proudly 
on the threadbare gray hat of her sapient suc- 
cessor when he edified the Star Chamber with 
lectures on theology, demonology, and that 
subject dearer than all, his divine right; and 
it glowed on the rich point collar of his un- 
happy son, when for the last time he quitted 
Whitehall, whither he was only to return a 
captive condemned to execution. At length, 
all its varied fortunes past, in the attempt to 
convey the crown-jewels to Holland, this splen- 
did gem was lost : that deep depository of long 
accumulated treasure, that vast jewel-chamber 
of all past generations, the ocean, finally en- 
gulfed "THE GBEAT BALAS BUBT." 

Mob Lawrance.* 



THE EQUALITY OF THE GRAVR* 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not Bubstantial thiugs; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field,. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late. 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

Jaxes Shirley (l^^)* 



1 Author of London in the Olden Time. 

* This ia laid to have been a fkvoarite tong of 

Charleell. 
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THE GREEN WILLOW.* 

All A gnt&a wiUow, willow. 

All A gremi willow ift mj garlAnd. 

Alas 1 bj what means maj I make je to know 
Tbe onldndnesB for kindness that to me doth grow? 
That one who most kind lore on me should beetow, 
Host nnkind nnkindness to me she doth show, 
For all a green willow is mj garland I 

To hare lore and hold lore, where lore is so sped, 
Oh ! delicate fbod to the lorer so fed I 
From lore won to lore lost where loreit be led. 
Oh ! desperate dolor, the lorer is dead I 

For all a green willow iM his garland ! 

"She said she did lore me, and wonid lore me still, 
iShe swore abore all men I had her good-will ; 
•She said and she swore she would mj will fhlfll ; 
The promise all good, the performance all ill ; 

For all a green willow is my garland 1 

Now, woe with the wiUow, and woe with the wight 
That windeth willow, willow garland to dightl 
That dole dealt in aUmys' is all amiss quite I 
^Wheie lorera are beggars for allmys in sight, 

No lorer doth beg fbr this willow garland I 

' Of thin willow garland the burden seems small, 
.But mjr break-neck burden I may it well call ; 
Siike the sow of lead on my head it doth fidl I 
Break head, and break neck, back, bones, brain, heart, 
andaU! 

All parts pressed in pieces I 

Too ill finr her think I best thingi may be had, 
Tbo good for me thinketh she things being most bad. 
All I do pnsent her that may make her glad. 
All she doth present me that may make me sad ; 

This equity hare I with this wiUow garland I 

Omld I forget thee, as thou canst foiget me, 
That were my sound fkult, which cannot nor shall be ; 
Though thou, like the soaring hawk, erery way flee, 
i wiU be the turtle stUl steadlkst to thee. 

And patiently wear this willow garland I 

All ye that hare had lore, and hare my like wrong. 
My like truth and patience plant stUl ye among ; 
When flsminine fkncies for new lore do long. 
Old lore cannot hold them, new lore is so strong. 
For all. 

JoHH HcTWOOD (died 1576). 

1 This is the ballad of which a fragment is sung by 
Deedemona in OtkeUOt act ir. scene 3. 

'The allmys-dish, or alms-dish, wot the dish in the 
old halls and country houses where breiui was placed 
Ibr the poor. 



THE HALL OF SILENCE. 

AK lASTERN TALK. 

On the banks of the sonorous riyer Tsampa^ 
whose thundering cataracts refresh the baming 
soil, and sometimes shake the mighty moun- 
tains that divide Thibet from the empire of 
Mogol, liyed a wealthy and esteemed Lama» 
whose lands were tributary to the supreme 
Lama, or sacerdotal emperor, the governor of 
the whole country from China to the pathless 
desert of CobL But although his flocks and 
herds were scattered over a hundred hills, and 
the number of his slaves exceeded the stars in 
heaven, yet was he chiefly known throughout 
all the East as the father of the beautiful 
Zerinda. All the anxiety that Lama Zarin 
had ever experienced arose from the conviction 
that he must soon leave his beloved daughter; 
and the question was always present to his 
mind, "Who will gpiard her innocence when I 
shall have quitted her for ever?" The Lama 
was at this time afflicted with a dreadful 
malady, peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
country in which he resided, which threatened, 
in spite of all that medicine could do, to put 
a speedy period to his existence. 

One day, after an unusually severe attack of 
his disorder, he sent for the fair Zerinda, and 
gently motioning her to approach his couch, 
thus addressed her: — 

"Daughter of my hopes and fears. Heaven 
grant that thou mayest smile for ever; yet 
whilst my soul confesses its delight in gazing 
on thee, attend to the last injunctions of thy 
dying father: The angel of death, who ad- 
monishes and warns the faithful in the hour of 
sickness before he strikes the fatal blow, has 
summoned me to join thy sainted mother, who 
died in giving birth to thee. Yet let me not 
depart to the fearful land of death, and leave 
my daughter unprotected. Oh ! my Zerinda, 
speak I Hast thou ever seriously reflected on 
the dangers to which thy orphan state must 
shortly be exposed, surrounded as thou wilt be 
by suitors of various dispositions and preten- 
sions ; some wooing, with mercenary cunning, 
thy possessions through thy person: others 
haughtily demanding both, and threatening a 
helpless heiress with their powerful love?" 

He then reminded his daughter that he had 
lately presented her with the portraits of se- 
veral princes who had solicited a union with 
his house, which they had sent to her accord- 
ing to the custom of Thibet, where the parties 
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«tn nerer behold each other till thej are mar- 
ried; proceeded to g^ve a brief outline of their 
yarions characters; and concluded by asking 
her which of all these mighty suitors she 
thought she should prefer? Zerinda sighed, 
but answered not. Lama Zarin desired her 
to withdraw, compare their several portraits, 
and endeavour to decide on which of the Lamas 
she could bestow her love. At the word love 
Zerinda blushed, though she knew not why; — 
her father, who saw the crimson on her cheek, 
but attributed it to timidity, again urged her 
to withdraw, and be speedy in her decision. 
Zerinda replied with a smile — 

"My father knows that he is the only man 
I ever saw, and I think the only being I can 
ever love; at least ray love will ever be con- 
fined to those objects which delight or benefit 
the author of my being:" and turning round, 
she continued, playfully, '' I love this favourite 
dog which my father so frequently caresses; I 
loved the favourite horse on which my father 
rode, until he stumbled, and endangered his 
master's life; but when the tiger bad dragged 
my father to the ground, and he was delivered 
by his trusty sUve, I loved Ackbar; and since 
my father daily acknowledges that he saved 
his life, I LOVE Ackbar still. " 

"Zarin heard her artless confession with a 
smile, but reminded her that Ackbar was a 
slave." 

"But which of those Lamas who now de- 
mand my love has created an interest in my 
heart by services rendered to thee like those of 
the slave Ackbar? And yet I have not seen 
either his person or his picture; nor know I 
whether he be old or young — but I know that 
he saved the life of Lama Zarin, and therefore 
do I LOVE Ackbar." 

The old Lama gently reproved his child for 
her freedom of expression; he explained to her 
that love was impious, according to the laws of 
Thibet, between persons of different ranks in 
society. Zerinda left her father, and as she 
stroked her favourite dog a tear trembled in 
her eye, from the apprehension that she might 
possibly be guilty of impiety. 

About this time the slave Ackbar, who for 
ius services had been advanced from the chief 
of the shepherds to be chief of the household, 
had an audience of his master; observing him 
to be unusually dejected, he declared that he 
himself had acquired some knowledge of medi- 
cine, and humbly begged permission to tr}' his 
skill in a case in which every other attempt 
had proved unsuccessful. The Lama heard 
his proposal with a mixture of pleasure and 
contempt. The slave, nothing daunted by 



the apparent incredulity of his master, pro- 
ceeded — 

"May Lama Zarin live for ever! — I boast no 
secret antidote, no mystic charm, to work a 
sudden miracle; but I have been taught in 
Euroi)e the gradual effects of alterative medi- 
cines; 'tis from them alone that I hope to gain 
at length a complete victory over your disease; 
and if in seven days' time the smallest change 
encourages me to persevere, I will then boldly 
look forward, and either die or conquer." 

Lama Zarin assented, and from that day 
became the patient of Ackbar, whose new ap- 
pointment of physician to the Lama gave him 
a right to remain always in his master s pres- 
ence, save when the beautiful Zerinda paid her 
daily visit to her father, at which times he was 
invariably directed to withdraw. 

The first week had scarcely elapsed when 
the Lama was convinced that his disease was 
giving way to the medicines of his favourite; 
his paroxysms indeed returned, but grew every 
day shorter in duration; and in proportion as 
Ackbar became less necessary in his capacity 
of physician, his company was so much the 
more courted by Zarin as an associate. He 
possessed a lively imagination, and had im- 
proved his naturally good understanding by 
travel in distant countries. Thus his conver- 
sation often turned on subjects which were 
quite new to his delighted master. They talked 
of the laws, religion, and customs of foreign 
nations, comparing them with those of Thibet; 
and by degrees the slave became the friend, and 
almost the equal, of the Lama. Amongst other 
topics of discourse the latter would frequently 
enumerate the virtues and endowments of his 
beloved daughter, whilst Ackbar listened with 
an interest and delight for which he was quite 
at a loss to account. On the other hand, the 
Lama, in the fulness of his gratitude, could 
not avoid speaking of the wonderful skill and 
knowledge displayed by the slave, nor forbear 
relating to Zerinda the substance of the various 
conversations which had passed between them. 

It happened one day, wlen he had been re- 
peating to his daughter the account which the 
physician had given him of European manners, 
that Zerinda blushed and sighed: her father 
entreated to know the cause of her emotion, 
when she confessed that he had so often men- 
tioned the extraordinary acquirements of this 
young slave, that she could think of nothing 
else; and that in her dreams she saw him, and 
fancied he was a Lama worthy of her love; 
then turning to her father, she asked, 

"Oh, Lama, tell me, can my sleep be im- 
pious? 
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Zarin behold her with emotion, and told her 
that she must think of him no more. 

"I will endeavour to obey/' she replied; 
"bat I shall dream, and sleep will impiously 
restore the thoughts which I will strive to 
banish daring the day." 

The Lama, dreading the effects of the passion 
which he had himself kindled in his daughter's 
breast, resolved never again to mention in her 
presence the name of Ackbar; but this resolu- 
tion was formed too late: love of the purest 
kind had taken possession of the maiden's 
heart; and whilst she struggled to obey her 
father, her sunken eye and wasted form pro- 
claimed the strife of feeling in her breast. 

It was impossible for Lama Zarin to conceal 
from his physician the sickness of Zerinda; 
and whilst he confessed alarm for his daughter's 
life, he plainly saw that he had too often de- 
scribed that daughter to his favourite; he saw, 
too, that which it was impossible for Ackbar 
to conceal; that he had been the fatal cause of 
a mutual passion between two lovers who had 
never seen, and but for him would never have 
heard of, each other. Thus circumstanced (even 
if the laws of Thibet had pennitted the visits 
of a male physician) prudence would have for- 
bidden his employing the only skill in which 
he now had confidence; but Zerinda, whose 
disease was occasionally attended by delirium, 
would call upon the name of Ackbar, and add, 
"He saved the life of my father, and he only 
can save that of the dying Zerinda." 

Overcome by his daughter's agony, the af- 
flicted father inwardly cursed the cruel laws of 
Thibet, and assured her that she should see 
the physician Ackbar. Zerinda listened with 
ecstasy to the voice of Zarin; and knowing 
that that which a Lama promises must ever 
be performed, the assurance fell like balsam 
upon her heart; but the Lama had not fixed 
the period when his sacred promise should be 
fulfilled, nor could he be prevailed on to do so 
till he had retired and weighed the consequences 
of what had fallen from his lips. The oftener 
he revolved the subject in his mind, the more 
the difficulties appeared to diminish, till at 
length he resolved to disregard the slavish 
prejudices and customs of his countr}*. 

Elated by the prospect of being enabled to 
secure the future happiness of two individuals 
BO deservedly dear to him, he determined to 
ask the sanction of that higher power to which 
all the Lamas of Thibet are subject. He 
accordingly lost no time in despatching mes- 
sengers to the grand Lama who resided at 
Tonker, and with whom his influence was so 
great that he had sanguine hopes of obtaining 



whatever he might request, even though th» 
boon craved should be contrary to the existing* 
laws of the country; and being unable to con- 
ceal the joy he felt at the consummation of 
happiness which awaited the lovers, he com- 
municated to Ackbar the plan of future bliss 
which he had formed for him, and raised in 
the breast of the physician a transport of hope- 
which neither his love nor his ambition had 
ever before dared to cherish. To Zerinda he- 
promised that she should be withheld the sight 
of her lover but one week longer, or till the 
messenger should return from the great Lama 
at Tonker! 

From this time the physician was no longer 
necessary; but the week appeared an age to 
the expecting hearts of Ackbar and the beauti- 
ful Zerinda. 

Seven days having at length expired, the- 
messenger arrived from Tonker with the fol- 
lowing reply : — 

"The most Sacred Sultan the Sovereign 
Lama, who eiyoys the life for ever, and at 
whose nod a thousand princes perish or revive, 
sendeth to Lama Zarin greeting ; report hath 
long made known at Tonker the beauty of the 
maid Zerinda; and by thy messenger we learn 
the matchless excellence of the slave Ackbar. 
In answer, therefore, to thy prayer that these 
may be united, mark the purpose of our sov* 
ereign will, which, not to obey, is death, 
throughout the realms of Thibet. The lovers 
shall not see each other till they both stand 
before the sacred footsteps of our throne ai 
Tonker, that we ourselves may, in person, 
witness the emotion of their souls." 

This answer, far from removing their sus- 
pense, created feelings a thousand times more 
terrible. The Lama Zarin believed that it 
portended ruin to himself and family: he now 
reflected on the rash step which he had taken,, 
and feared that his sanguine hopes had been 
deceived by frequent conversations with a stran- 
ger, who had taught him to think lightly of 
the laws and customs of Thibet He again 
recalled to mind the grand Lama's bigotry and 
zeal, and knowing that he must obey the sum- 
mons, trembled at his situation. 

Ackbar was too much enamoured to think 
of any danger which promised him a sight of 
his beloved mistress ; and the only circumstance 
that occasioned him uneasiness was, lest the 
beauty of Zerinda should tempt the Supreme 
Lama to demand her for his own bride; but 
Zerinda, whose thoughts were all purity, re- 
vered the Lama for his decree, and believed 
that it proceeded from his desire of being wit- 
ness to the mutual happiness of virtuous love.. 
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^th these Bentiments she looked only with 
Joy to the period of their departure, which was 
fixed for the ensuing day; when they set oat 
with all the pomp and splendour of an Eastern 
retinae. 

After three days' journey, during which the 
Lama Zarin sometimes travelled in the splendid 
palanquin of his daughter, and sometimes rode 
on the same elephant with Ackbar, dividing 
his attention between the conversation of each, 
but unable to suppress his apprehensions or 
dissipate the fears of his foreboding mind, the 
cavalcade arrived at Tonker, and proceeded 
without delay to the tribunal, which was held 
in the great "Hall of Silence." 

At the upper end of this superb apartment 
«at, on a throne of massive gold, the Supreme 
Lama; before him, at some distance, were two 
Altars, smoking with a fragrant incense; and 
around him knelt a hundred Lamas, in silent 
4idorat]on (for in Thibet dinne honours are 
paid to the Supreme Lama, who is supposed to 
live for ever, the same spirit passing from 
father to son). To this solemn tribunal Lama 
Zarin was introduced by mutes, from an apart- 
ment directly opposite to the throne, and knelt 
in awful silence between the smoking altars. 
At the same time, from two doors facing each 
-other, were ushered in Ackbar and Zerinda, 
•each covered by a thick veil, and accompanied 
by a mute, both of whom fell prostrate before 
the throne. A dreadful stillness now prevailed, 
— all was silent as death, — whilst doubt, sus- 
pense, and horror, chilled the bosoms of the 
expecting lovers. In this fearful inter\'al the 
throbbings of Zerinda's heart became distinctly 
audible; her father heard them, and a half- 
smothered sigh stole from his bosom, and re- 
sounded through the echoing dome. At length 
the solemn, deep-toned voice of the Supreme 
Lama uttered these words : 

"Attend! and mark the will of him who 
speaks with the lips of Heaven; arise! and hear! 
Imow that the promise of a Lama is sacred as 
the words of Allah, theroforo are ye brought to 
behold each other, and in the august presence, 
by a solemn union, to receive the reward of 
the love which a fond father's praise has kindled 
in your souls, and which he having promised, 
must be fulfilled. Prepare to remove the veils. 
Let Lama Zarin join your hands, and then 
embrace each other; but on your lives utter 
not a word; for know that in the 'Hall of 
Silence' 'tis death for any tongue to speak 
save that which utters the decrees of Heaven!" 

He ceased; and his words, resounding from 
the lofty roof, gradually died upon the ear, till 
the same dreadful stillness again pervaded the 



Hall; at length on a given signal the mutes 
removed their veils at the same moment, and 
exhibited the beauteous figures of Ackbar and 
Zerinda. They gazed in speechless rapture on 
each other, till by another sign from the throne 
the father joined their hands; and Ackbar, as 
commanded, embraced his lovely bride; while 
she, unable to support this trying moment, 
fainted in his arms. It was now that her lover, 
unmindful of the prohibition, exclaimed — 

"Help, my Zerinda dies!" 

Instantly th&voice from the throne ejaculated 
with dreadful emphasis, "Ackbar dies!" upon 
which two mutes approached with the fatal 
bow-string, and, seizing their victim, fixed an 
instrument of silence upon his lips, whilst 
others hurried away the fainting Zerinda, in- 
sensible to the danger of her lover; but the 
Lama Zarin, unable to restrain the anguish of 
his soul, cried out with bitterness— 

" If to speak be death, let me die also; but 
first, I will execrate the savage customs, and 
curse the laws which doom the innocent to 
death for so trivial an offence. " 

He would have proceeded, but the tyrant's 
slaves surrounded him and prevented him from 
uttering another word. Silence being restored, 
the Supreme Lama again vociferated — 

" Know, presumptuous and devoted wretches, 
that before ye brake that solemn law which 
enjoins silence in this sacred presence, ye were 
already doomed to death! Thou, Lama Zarin, 
for daring to degrade the holy priesthood of 
Lamas by marrying thy daughter to a slave; 
and thou, Ackbar, for presuming to ally thy- 
self with one of that sacred race. The promise 
which Lama Zarin made was literally fulfilled; 
these daring rebels against the laws of Thibet 
have seen and been united to each other; 'and 
the embrace which was permitted was doomed 
to be the last. Now, therefore," added he, 
addressing the mute, "perform your office on 
Ackbar first. " 

They accordingly bound their victim, who 
was already gagged, to one of the altars, and 
were about to fix the silken string upon his 
neck, when they on a sudden desisted, and 
prostrating themselves before Ackbar, per- 
formed the obeisance which is paid only to the 
heir of the sacred throne of Tonker. 

A general consternation seized all present, 
and the Supreme Lama, descending from his 
throne, approached the victim, on whose left 
shoulder (which had been uncovered by the 
executioner) he now perceived the mystic 
characters by which the sacred family of Thibet 
are always distinguished at their birth. When 
he beheld the well-known mark, the voice of 
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nature confirmed the teetimony of his eyesight, 
and falling on the neck of Ackbar, he ex- 
claimed — 

"It is my son, my long lost son! let him 
■peak: henceforth this place shall no longer be 
called the " Hall of Silence," but the " Hall of 
Joy/' for in this room will we celebrate to- 
morrow the nuptials of Ackbar and Zerinda!" 

The history then goes on to explain this 
singular event by relating that some Jesuit 
missionaries who had gained access to the 
capitol of Thibet, in their zeal for their religion, 
had found means to steal the young heir to the 
throne, then an infant; hoping to make uoe of 
him in the conversion of his father's people; 
but in their retreat through the great desert 
of Gobi, they had been attacked by banditti, 
who slaughtered them all, and sold the young 
Lama for a slave. He had served in the Otto- 
man army, — he had been taken by the Knights 
of Malta, afterwards became servant to a French 
officer, with whom he travelled through Europe; 
he finally accompanied him to India; there, in 
an engagement with the Mahrattas, he had 
been again taken prisoner and sold as a slave 
to some merchants of Thibet ; by this means 
he came into the service of the Lama Zarin, 
without knowing anything of his origin, or the 
meaning of the characters he bore on his left 
shoulder, and which had been the cause of 
effecting this wonderful discovery. 

The history concludes with an account of 
the nuptials of Ackbar and Zerinda. Their 
happiness was unexampled; for the lessons 
which the young Lama had learned in the 
school of adversity, and the observations he 
had made in the various countries through 
which he had travelled, prepared him to abolish 
many of the cruel and impious customs which 
had till then disgraced the legislature of Thibet. 



ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 
{In Belzcmi's Exhibition.) 

And thoa hast walk'd about (how itrange a stoiy I) 
In ThebmT itneto three thooaand yean »go. 

When the Henmoninm waa in all iti glory, 
And Time had not begun to orerthrow 

Thoae templea, palaoea, and pilea ctupendooa, 

Of which the Tery mina are tremendoua. 

Speak I fDr thou long enough haat acted Dummy, 
Thou haat a t<nigne— «ome— let ua hear iti tune ; 

Tbou'rt atanding on thy logs, above-ground. Mummy I 
Reriaiting Khe glimpaea of the moon, 

Not like thin ghoata or diaem bodied creatariM, 

But with thy bonea and fleah, and limba and featurea. 



Tell na— for doubtleai thou canat reooUeot^ 
To whom ahould we aaiign the Sphinz'a fua»f 

Waa Cheopa or Cephrenea arohitect 
Of either Pyramid that beaia his name? 

la Pompey'a Pillar really a mianomer? 

Had Thebea a hundred gatea, aa tung by Homerf 

■ 

Ftthapa thou wort a Haaon, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the myateriea of thy trade, — 

Then say what secret melody waa hidden 
In Memnon'i atatue which at aunriae play'dt 

Perhaps thou wert a Prieet— if so, my struggles 

Are Tain, for priestcraft nerer owna its Jugglea. 

Perchance that rery hand, now pinion'd flal^ 
Haa hob-a-nob'd with Phuaoh, glaaa to glaaa; 

Or dropp'd a half^penny in Homer'a hat. 
Or dofl*d thine own to let Queen Dido pa«, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd, 
Haa any Roman soldier maul'd and knuckled. 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm'd. 
Ere Romulus and Remna had been suckled :^ 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou oouldst develop, if that wither'd tongue 
Slight tell us what thoae sightless orbs have seMi, 

How the world look'd when it waa ftesh and young,. 
And the great Deluge still had left it green — 

Or waa it then so old that History's pages 

Contain'd no record of its early agea? 

Still ailent, inoommunicative elf? 

Art sworn to secrecy? then keep thy vows; 
But prithee tell us something of thyself. 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the worid of spirits thou haat slumber'd. 
What haat thou aeen— what strange adventures num* 
ber'd? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
We have, above-ground, seen some strange mutations ;. 

The Roman empire has begun and ended. 
New worlds have risen— we have lost old nationa. 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 

While not a tngmeai of thy fleah has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head 
When the great Persian conqueror Cambyses 

Uarch'd armiea o'er tliy tomb with thundering treaa». 
O'erthrew Osiria. Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the Pyramida with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fall aaundert 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confiBai^d, 
The nature of thy private lifb unfold: — 

A heart has thxobb'd beneath tiiat leathern braaat, 
And tears adown that dusty cheek have roll'd :— 

Have children dimb'd those kneea, and kias*d that ikot I 

What waa thy name and station, age and race? 
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fHatw of fleili— Immortal of the dead ! 

Imperiahable type of eraaeaoenoe ! 
PosthnmooB man, who qoitt'it thy narrow bed. 

And ■tandoi nndecayed within oar pr eie n ce, 
ThoQ wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning, 
Wbtn the great Trump ihall thrill thee with ita warning. 

Whj ■honld this worthleee tegument endure, 

If ita vndjing gneet be lost for eTer? 
O let na keep the aool embalmed and pore 

In liTing Tirtae, that when both must MTer, 
AUhoui^ oormption may our frame oonsume, 
Th' immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

HoRACx SiirrR. 



THE FORTUNES OF MARTIN 
WALDECK-* 

The Bolitudes of the Harz Forest in Germany, 
bat especially the mountains called Blockberg, 
or rather Brockenberg, are the chosen scene 
for tales of witches, demons, and apparitions. 
The occupation of the inhabitants, who are 
either miners or foresters, is of a kind that 
renders them peculiarly prone to superstition, 
and the natural phenomena which they witness 
in pursuit of their solitary or subterraneous 
profession are often set down by them to the 
interference of goblins or the power of magic 
Among the various legends current in that 
wild country there is a favourite one, which 
supposes the Harz to be haunted by a sort of 
tutelar demon, in the shape of a wild man, of 
huge stature, his head wreathed with oak leaves, 
and his middle cinctured with the same, bear- 
ing in his hand a pine torn up by the roots. 
It is certain that many persons profess to have 
seen such a form traversing, with huge strides, 
in a line parallel to their own course, the op- 
posite ridge of a mountain, when divided from 
it by a narrow glen; and indeed the fact of the 
apparition is so generally admitted, that modem 
scepticism has only found refuge by ascribing 
it to optical deception.' 

In elder times the intercourse of the demon 
with the inhabitants was more familiar, and, 
according to the traditions of the Harz, he was 
wont, with the caprice usually ascribed to these 
earth-bom powers, to interfere with the affairs 
of mortals, sometimes for their weal, sometimes 

1 From The Antiquary, "The ontlineof this story," 
said Sir Walter Scott in a Note to the Novel, **is 
taken from the German." 

' The shadow of the person who se«a the phantom 
being reflected upon a olond of mist. like the image of 
the magic lantern upon a white sheet, is supposed to 
hare finned the apparition. 



for their woe^ But it wm observed that evea 
his gifts often turned out, in the long-run^ 
fatal to those on whom they were bestowed^ 
and it was no uncommon thing for the pastors^ 
in their care of their flocks, to compose long; 
sermons, the burden whereof was a warning 
against having any intercourse, direct or in- 
direct, with the Harz demon. The fortunea 
of Martin Waldeck have been often quoted by 
the aged to their giddy children, when they 
were heard to scoff at a danger which appeared 
visionary. 

A travelling capuchin had possessed himself 
of the pulpit of the thatched church at a little 
hamlet called Morgenbrodt, lying in the Harz 
district, from which he declaimed against the 
wickedness of the inhabitants, their commun- 
ication with fiends, witches, and fairies, and, 
in particular, with the woodUnd goblin of the 
Harz. The doctrines of Luther had already 
b^^n to spread among the peasantry, for the 
incident is placed under the reign of Charles 
v., and they laughed to scorn the zeal with 
which the venerable man insisted upon hia 
topic. At length, as his vehemence increased 
with opposition, so their opposition rose in 
proportion to his vehemence. The inhabitanta 
did not like to hear an accustomed quiet de- 
mon, who had inhabited the Brockenbei^g for 
so many ages, summarily confounded with 
Baalpeor, Ashtaroth, and Beelzebub himself, 
and condemned without reprieve to the bottom- 
less Tophet. The apprehensions that the spirit 
might avenge himself on them for listening to 
such an illiberal sentence, added to their na- 
tional interest in his behalf. A travelling 
friar, they said, that is here to-day and away 
to-morrow, may say what he pleases: but it ia 
we, the ancient and constant inhabitants of 
the country, that are left at the mercy of the 
insulted demon, and must, of course, pay for 
all. Under the irritation occasioned by these 
reflections, the peasants from iigurious language 
betook themselves to stones, and having pebbled 
the priest pretty handsomely, they drove him 
out of the parish to preach against demons 
elsewhere. 

Three young men, who had been present and 
assisting on this occasion, were upon their re- 
turn to the hut where they carried on the 
laborious and mean occupation of preparing* 
charcoal for the smelting furnaces. On the 
way, their conversation naturally turned upon 
the demon of the Harz and the doctrine of the 
capuchin. Max and Qeorge Waldeck, the two 
elder brothers, although they allowed the lan- 
guage of the capuchin to have been indiscreet 
and worthy of censure, as presuming to deter- 
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mine apon the preciM character and abode of 
the spirit, yet contended it was dangerous, in 
the highest degree, to accept of his gifts, or 
hold any communication with him. He was 
powerful, they allowed, but wayward and ca- 
pricious, and those who had intercourse with 
him seldom came to a good end. Did he not 
give the brave knight, Ecbert of Rabenwald, 
that famous black steed by means of which 
he vanquished all the champions at the great 
tournament at Bremen ? and did not the same 
steed afterwards precipitate itself with its rider 
into an abyss so steep and fearful, that neither 
horse nor man were ever seen more? Had he 
not given to Dame Gertrude Trodden a curious 
spell for making butter come? and was she 
not burned for a witch by the grand criminal 
judge of tlie Electorate, because she availed 
herself of his gift? But these, and many other 
instances which they quoted, of mischance and 
ill-luck ultimately attending on the apparent 
benefits conferred by the Harz spirit, failed to 
make any impression upon Martin Waldeck, 
the youngest of the brothers. 

Martin was youthful, rash, and impetuous; 
excelling in all the exercises which distinguish 
a mountaineer, and brave and undaunted from 
his familiar intercourse with the dangers that 
attended them. He laughed at the timidity 
of his brothers. "Tell me not of such folly," 
he said; *Hhe demon is a good demon — he lives 
among us as if he were a peasant like ourselves 
— ^haunts the lonely crags and recesses of the 
mountains like a huntsman or goatherd — and 
he who loves the Harz Forest and its wild scenes 
cannot be indifferent to the fate of the hardy 
children of the soiL But if the demon were 
as malicious as yon would make him, how 
should he derive power over mortals, who barely 
avail themselves of his gifts, without binding 
themselves to submit to his pleasure? When 
you carry your charcoal to the furnace, is not 
the money as good that is paid you by blas- 
pheming Blaize, the old reprobate overseer, as 
if you got it firom the pastor himself? It is 
not the goblin's gifts which can endanger yon 
then, but it is the use you shall make of them 
that you must account for. And were the 
demon to appear to me at this moment and 
indicate to me a gold or silver mine, I would 
beg^ to dig away even before his back were 
turned, and I would consider myself as under 
the protection of a much Greater than he while 
I made a good use of the wealth he pointed 
out to me. 

To this the elder brother replied, that wealth 
ill won was seldom well spent; while Martin 
presumptuously declared, that the possession 



of all the treasures of the Harz would not make 
the slightest alteration on his habits, morals, 
or character. 

His brother entreated Martin to talk less 
wildly upon this subject, and with some diffi- 
culty contrived to withdraw his attention, by 
calling it to the consideration of the approach- 
ing boar-chase. This talk brought them to 
their hut, a wretched wigwam, situated upon 
one side of a wild, narrow, and romantic dell, 
in the recesses of the Brockenbeig. They re- 
leased their sister from attending upon the 
operation of charring the wood, which requires 
constant attention, and divided among them- 
selves the duty of watching it by night, ac- 
cording to their custom, one always waking 
while his brothers slept. 

Max Waldeck, the eldest, watched during 
the two first hours of the night, and was con- 
siderably alarmed by observing, upon the op- 
posite bank of the glen, or valley, a huge fire 
surrounded by some figures that appeared to 
wheel around it with antic gestures. Max at 
first bethought him of calling up his brothers; 
but recollecting the daring character of the 
youngest, and finding it impossible to wake 
the elder without also disturbing Martin — 
conceiving also what he saw to be an illusion 
of the demon, sent perhaps in consequence of 
the venturous expressions used by Martin on 
the preceding evening, he thought it best to 
betake himself to the safe-guard of such prayers 
as he could murmur over, and to watch in great 
terror and annoyance this strange and alarming 
apparition. After blazing for some time, the 
fire faded g^iMlually away into darkness, and 
the rest of Max's watch was only disturbed by 
the remembrance of its terrors. 

George now occupied the place of Max, who 
had retired to rest. The phenomenon of a 
huge blazing fire, upon the opposite bank of 
the glen, again presented itself to the eye of 
the watchman. It was surrounded as before 
by figures, which, distinguished by their opaque 
forms being between the spectator and the 
red glaring light, moved and fluctuated around 
it as if engaged in some mystical ceremony. 
George, though equally cautious, was of a 
bolder character than his elder brother. He 
resolved to examine more nearly the object of 
his wonder; and accordingly, after crossing 
the rivulet which divided the glen, he climbed 
up the opposite bank, and approached within 
an arrow's flight of the fire, which blazed ap- 
parently with the same fury as when he first 
witnessed it 

The appearance of the assistants who sur- 
rounded it resembled those phantoms which 
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:are seen in a troubled dream, and at once con- 
firmed the idea he had entertained from the 
first, that they did not belong to the haman 
world. Amongst these strange unearthly forms, 
George Waldeck distinguished that of a giant 
■overgrown with hair, holding an uprooted fir 
in his hand, with which, from time to time, 
he seemed to stir the blazing fire, and having 
no other clothing than a wreath of oak leaves 
ouound his forehead and loins. Qeorge's heart 
sunk within him at recognizing the well-known 
Apparition of the Harz demon, as he had been 
•often described to him by the ancient shepherds 
Jtnd huntsmen who had seen his form traversing 
the mountains. He turned, and was about to 
fly; but upon second thoughts, blaming his own 
•cowardice, he recited mentally the verse of the 
Psalmist, "All good angels, praise the Lord!" 
which is in that country supposed powerful 
as an exorcism, and turned himself once more 
towards the place where he had seen the fire. 
But it was no longer visible. 

The pale moon alone enlightened the eide of 
the valley; and when George, with trembling 
.steps, a moist brow, and hair bristling upright 
•under his collier's cap, came to the spot on 
which the fire had been so lately visible, marked 
;as it was by a scathed oak-tree, there appeared 
jiot on the heath the slightest vestiges of what 
he had seen. The moss and wild flowers were 
jinscorched, and the branches of the oak-tree, 
which had so lately appeared enveloped in 
wreaths of flame and smoke, were moist with 
Ihe dews of midnight. 

George returned to his hut with trembling 
steps, and, arguing like his elder brother, re- 
solved to say nothing of what he had seen, lest 
Jie should awake in Martin that daring curiosity 
which he almost deemed to be allied with im- 
piety. 

It was now Martin's turn to watch. The 
liousehold cock had g^ven his first summons, 
And the night was well-nigh spent. Upon ex- 
amining the state of the furnace in which the 
wood was deposited in order to its being coked 
or charredf he was surprised to find that the 
£re had not been sufficiently maintained; for 
in his excursion and its consequences George 
had forgot the principal object of his watch. 
Martin's first thought was to call up the slum- 
berers; but observing that both his brothers 
slept unwontedly deep and heavily, he respected 
their repose, and set himself to supply the fur- 
nace with fuel without requiring their aid. 
What he heaped upon it was apparently damp 
-and unfit for the purpose; for the fire seemed 
rather to decay than revive. Martin next 
went to collect some boughs from a stack which 



had been carefully cut and dried for this pur- 
pose; but when he returned, he found the fire 
totally extinguished. This was a serious evil, 
and threatened them with loss of their trade 
for more than one day. The vexed and mor- 
tified watchman set about to strike a light in 
order to re-kindle the fire, but the tinder was 
moist, and his labour proved in this respect 
also ineffectual He was now about to call up 
his brothers, for circumstances seemed to be 
pressing, when flashes of light glimmered not 
only through the window, but through every 
crevice of the rudely-built hut, and summoned 
him to behold the same apparition which had 
before alarmed the successive watches of his 
brethren. His first idea was, that the Muhller- 
haussers, their rivals in trade, and with whom 
they had had many quarrels, might have en- 
croached upon their bounds for the purpose of 
pirating their wood, and he resolved to awake 
his brothers, and be revenged on them for their 
audacity. But a short reflection and observa- 
tion on the gestures and manner of those who 
seemed to ''work in the fire," induced him to 
dismiss this belief, and although rather scep- 
tical in such matters, to conclude that what 
he saw was a supernatural phenomenon. " But 
be they men or fiends," said the undaunted 
forester, 'Hhat busy themselves yonder with 
such fantastical rites and gestures, I will go 
and demand a light to rekindle our furnace." 
He relinquished, at the same time, the idea of 
awaking his brethren. There was a belief that 
such adventures as he was about to undertake 
were accessible only to one person at a time; 
he feared also that his brothers, in their 
scrupulous timidity, might interfere to pre- 
vent his pursuing the investigation he had 
resolved to commence; and therefore, snatch- 
ing his boar-spear from the wall, the un- 
daunted Martin Waldeck set forth on the 
adventure alone. 

With the same success as his brother George, 
but with courage far superior, Martin crossed 
the brook, ascended the hill, and approached 
so near the ghostly assembly, that he could 
recognize, in the presiding figure, the attributes 
of the Harz demon. A cold shuddering assailed 
him for the first time in his life; but the recol- 
lection that he had at a distance dared and 
even courted the intercourse which was now 
about to take place confirmed his staggering 
courage, and pride supplying what he wanted 
in resolution, he advanced with tolerable firm- 
ness towards the fire, the figures which sur- 
rounded it appearing still more wild, fantastical, 
and supernatural the more near he approached 
to the assembly. He was received with a loud 
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Bhont of duoordant and nnnataral laughter, 
which, to his stunned ears, seemed more alarm- 
ing than a combination of the most dismal 
and melancholy sounds that could be imagined. 
"Who art thou?" said the giant, compressing 
his sarage and exaggerated features into a sort 
of forced gravity, while they were occasionally 
agitated by the convulsion of the laughter which 
he seemed to suppress. 

"Martin Waldeck, the forester," answered 
the hardy youth; — "and who are you?" 

"The King of the Waste and of the Mine," 
answered the spectre; — "and why hast thou 
dared to encroach on my mysteries?" 

"I came in search of light to rekindle my 
fire," answered Martin hardily, and then re- 
solutely asked in his turn, "What mysteries 
are those that you celebrate here?" 

"We celebrate," answered the complaisant 
demon, "the wedding of Hermes with the 
Black Dragon — But take the fire that thou 
camest to seek, and begone — no mortal may 
long look upon us and live." 

The peasant struck his spear point into a 
laige piece of blazing wood, which he heaved 
up with some difficulty, and then turned round 
to regain his hut, the shouts of laughter being 
renewed behind him with treble violence, and 
ringing far down the narrow valley. When 
Martin returned to the hut his first care, 
however much astonished with what he had 
seen, was to dispose the kindled coal among 
the fuel so as might best light the fire of his 
furnace; but after many efforts, and all the 
exertions of bellows and fire-prong, the coal 
he had brought from the demon's fire became 
totally extinct, without kindling any of the 
others. He turned about and observed the 
fire still blazing on the hill, although those 
who had been busied around it had disappeared. 
As he conceived the spectre had been jesting 
with him, he gave way to the natural hardihood 
of his temper, and, determining to ece the 
adventure to an end, resumed the road to the 
fire, from which, unopposed by the demon, he 
brought off in the same manner a blazing 
piece of charcoal, but still without being able 
to succeed in lighting his fire. Impunity 
having increased his rashness, he resolved upon 
a third experiment, and was as successful as 
before in reaching the fire; but when he had 
again appropriated a piece of burning coal, 
and had turned to depart, he heard the harsh 
and supernatural voice which had before accosted 
him, pronounce these words, " Dare not to re- 
turn hither a fourth time!" 

The attempt to kindle the fire with this last 
coal having proved as ineffectual as on the 



former occasions, Martin relinquished the 
hopeless attempt, and flung himself on hia bed 
of leaves, resolving to delay till the next, 
morning the communication of his supernatural 
adventure to his brothers. He was awakened 
from a heavy sleep into which he had sunk, 
from fatigue of body and agitation of mind, 
by loud exclamations of surprise and Joy. His 
brothers, astonished at finding the fii^e extin- 
guished when they awoke, had proceeded to 
arrange the fuel in order to renew it, when 
they found in the ashes three huge metallic 
masses, which their skill (for most of the 
peasants in the Harz are practical mineral* 
ogists) immediately ascertained to be pure 
gold. 

It was some damp upon their joyful congrat- 
ulations when they learned from Martin the 
mode in which he had obtained this treasure, 
to which their own experience of the nocturnal 
vision induced them to give full credit. But 
they were unable to resist the temptation of 
sharing in their brother's wealth. Taking 
now upon him as head of the house, Martin 
Waldeck bought lands and forests, built a. 
castle, obtained apatent of nobility, and, greatly 
to the indignation of the ancient aristocracy 
of the neighbourhood, was invested with all 
the privileges of a man of family. His courage 
in public war, as well as in private feuds, to- 
gether with the number of retainers whom he 
kept in pay, sustained him for some time- 
against the odium which was excited by his 
sudden elevation, and the arrogance of hia 
pretensions. 

And now it was seen in the instance of 
Martin Waldeck, as it has been in that of many 
others, how little mortals can foresee the effect, 
of sudden prosperity on their own disposition. 
The evil propensities in his nature, which 
poverty had checked and repressed, ripened 
and bore their unhallowed fruit under the in- 
fluence of temptation and the means of indul- 
gence. As deep calls unto deep, one bad passion 
awakened another: — the fiend of avarice in- 
voked that of pride, and pride was to be sup- 
ported by cruelty and oppression. Waldeck's 
character, always bold and daring, but rendered 
harsh and assuming by prosperity, soon made 
him odious, not to the nobles only, but likewise 
to the lower ranks, who saw, with double dis- 
like, the oppressive rights of the feudal nobility 
of the empire so remorselessly exercised by one 
who had risen from the very dregs of the people. 
His adventure, although carefully concealed^ 
began likewise to be whispered abroad, and the 
clergy already stigmatized as a wizard and 
accomplice of fiends the wretch who, havin|^ 
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loqoired so huge a treasore in so strange a 
manner, had not sought to sanctify it by dedi- 
cating a considerable portion to the use of the 
church. Surroanded by enemies, public and 
private, tormented by a thousand feuds, and 
threatened by the church with excommunica- 
tion, Martin Waldeck, or, as we must now call 
him, the Baron Yon Waldeck, often regretted 
bitterly the labours and sports of his unenvied 
poverty. But his courage failed him not under 
these difficulties, and seemed rather to augment 
in proportion to the danger which darkened 
around him, until an accident precipitated his 
fall 

A proclamation by the reigning Duke of 
Brunswick had invited to a solemn tournament 
all Qerman nobles of free and honourable de- 
scent, and Martin Waldeck, splendidly armed, 
accompanied by his two brothers and a gallantly- 
equipped retinue, had the arrogance to appear 
among the chivalry of the province, and demand 
permission to enter the lists. This was con- 
sidered as filling up the measure of his pre- 
sumption. A thousand voices exclaimed, ' ' We 
will have no cinder-sifter mingle in our games 
of chivalry." Irritated to frenzy, Martin 
drew his sword and hewed down the herald, 
who, in compliance with the general outcry, 
opposed his entry into the lists. A hundred 
swords were unsheathed, to avenge what was 
in those days regarded as a crime only inferior 
to sacrilege or regicide. Waldeck, after de- 
fending himself like a lion, was seized, tried 
on the spot by the judges of the lists, and 
oondemned, as the appropriate punishment for 
breaking the peace of his sovereign, and violat- 
ing the sacred person of a herald-at-arms, to 
have his right hand struck from his body, to 
be ignominiously deprived of the honour of 
nobility, of which he was unworthy, and to be 
expellcKl from the city. When he had been 
stripped of his arms, and sustained the muti- 
lation imposed by this severe sentence, the 
unhappy victim of ambition was abandoned to 
the rabble, who followed him with threats and 
outcries levelled alternately against the necro- 
mancer and oppressor, which at length ended 
in violence. His brothers (for his retinue were 
fled and dispersed) at length succeeded in 
rescuing him from the hands of the populace, 
when, satiated ¥rith cruelty, they had left him 
half dead through loss of blood, and through 
the outrages he had sustained. They were 
not permitted, such was the ingenious cruelty 
of their enemies, to make use of any other 
means of removing him, excepting such a 
collier's cart as they had themselves formerly 
used, in which they deposited their brother on 



a truss of straw, scarcely expecting to reach 
any place of shelter ere death should release 
him from his misery. 

When the Waldecks, journeying in thia 
miserable manner, had approached the verge 
of their native country, in a hollow way, be- 
tween two mountains, they perceived a figure 
advanced towards them, which at first sight 
seemed to be an aged man. But as he ap- 
proached his limbs and stature increased, the 
cloak fell from his shoulders, his pilgrim's stafiT 
was changed into an uprooted pine-tree, and 
the gigantic figure of the Harz demon passed 
before them in his terrors. When he came 
opposite to the cart which contained the miser- 
able Waldeck, his huge features dilated into a^ 
grin of unutterable contempt and malignity, 
as he asked the sufferer, "How like you the 
fire MT coals have kindled?" The power of 
molion, which terror suspended in his two 
brothers, seemed to be restored to Martin by 
the energy of his courage. He raised himself 
on the cart, bent his brows, and, clenching his 
fist, shook it at the spectre with a ghastly look 
of hate and defiance. The goblin vanished 
with his usual tremendous and explosive laugh, 
and left Waldeck exhausted with this effort of 
expiring nature. 

The terrified brethren turned their vehicle 
toward the towers of a convent, which arose in 
a wood of pine-trees beside the road. They 
were charitably received by a bare-footed and 
long-bearded capuchin, and Martin survived 
only to complete the first confession he had 
made since the day of his sudden pro- 
sperity, and to receive absolution from the 
very priest whom precisely on that day 
three years he had assisted to pelt out of the 
hamlet of Morgenbrodt. The three years of 
precarious prosperity were supposed to have a 
mysterious correspondence with the number 
of his visits to the spectral fire upon the 
hill. 

The body of Martin Waldeck was interred 
in the convent where he expired, in which 
his brothers, having assumed the habit of the 
order, lived and died in the performance of 
acts of charity and devotion. His lands, to 
which no one asserted any claim, lay waste 
until they were reassumed by the emperor as 
a lapsed fief, and the ruins of the castle, which 
Waldeck had called by his own name, are still 
shunned by the miner and forester as haunted 
by evil spirits. Thus were the miseries atten- 
dant upon wealth, hastily attained and ill-em- 
ployed, exemplified in the fortunes of Martia 
Waldeck. 

Sir Walteb Scott. 
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TUB ADXIULL OUABIKOa 



IVi d^ i>f BsiWMvaUM WM a dJMMl dij for yoQ, 

\e luea o£ K^um*. for thtm tfa* Imo* of Kins OhazlM wu brokt in two. 

\ • ^nU nuj cun* Uikt hmIU teld. for auiy a noble peer 

U fiV ifet dtht the diufe dU bile teMAlh Bemazdo'i ipear. 



Th«a c«i4uNa WM OiuriMM, King Cburiee* Adminl, 
Seven M»«>neh kii^ MimHUMled him, and aeiied him for their threll; 
^hiven tiuee. when ell the eheae wu o'er, for Gkiarinot loU they cast; 
shiven UttMe Mnrlolee woa the throw, and the knight wai hii at last. 

Mwh joy had then Marlotee, and hia captiTe much did prise, 
Abi>ve all the wealth of Araby he was pieoions in his eyes. 
Within hia teni at OTening he made the best of cheer, 
And thuBi the banquet done, he spake unto his prisoner:— 

** Now, for the sake of Allah, Lord Admiral Onarinos, 
1W thou a M oal em, and much love shall ever rest between us. 
Two daughters have I ;~all the day shall one thy handmaid be^ 
The other \jnd the fairast far) by night shall cherish thee. 

'*The one shall be thy waiting-maid thy weaiy feet to lave, 
T^ aoatter perfumes on thy head, and fetch thee garments brave : 
The other— ahe the pretty one — shall deck her bridal bower, 
And my field and my city they both sAall be her dower. 

^*If more thou wishest, more FU give. Speak boldly what thy thought is.** 
Thus earnestly and kindly to Guarinos aaid Marlotes : 
But not a minute did he take to ponder or to pause. 
Thus olear and quick the answer of the Christian captain was. 

**Now, Ood forbid! Ifarlotes, and Mary his dear mother, 
That I should leare the faith of Christ and bind me to another. 
For women — Fve one wife in France, and 111 wed no more in Spain, 
I change not faith, I break not vow, for courtesy or gain.*' 

Wroth waxed King Marlotes, when thus he heard him say. 
And all for ire commanded he should be led away ; 
Away unto the dungeon-keep, beneath its vaults to lie, 
With fetteiB bound in darkness deep, far off from sun and sky. 

With iron bands they bound his hands ; that sore unworthy plight 
Might well expreu his helpleuness, doomed never more to fight; 
Again, from cincture down to knee, long bolts of iron he bore. 
Which signified the knight should ride on chaigcr never more. 

Three times alone in all the year it is the captive's doom 
To see Ood's daylight bright and clear, instead of dungeon-gloom ; 
Three times alone they bring him out, like Samson long ago, 
Before the Moorish rabble-rout to be a sport and show. 

On these high feasts they bring him forth, a spectacle to be— 

The Feast of Pasque and the great day of the Nativity ; 

And on that mom, more solemn yet, when the maidens strip the bewen, 

And gladden mosque and minaret with the first-fruits of the flowers. 
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Bay! ooma and go of gloom and ihow. Seren yieara are past and gone. 
And now doth fall the f eetival of the holy Baptiat John ; 
Ohriitian and Moalem tilU and jousta, to give it honoor dne, 
And niahea on the pathi to apread they foioe the folky Jew. 

Xarlotes in lui joy and pride a taiget high doth rear, 

Below the Moorish knights most ride and pierce it with the spear; 

But 'tis so high np in the sky, albeit much they strain. 

No Moorish lanoe may fly so far, Marlotes* prize to gain. 

Wroth waxed KiDg Marlotes when he beheld them fail, 
The whi^Eer trembled on his lip, and his cheek for ire was pale. 
The heralds proclamation made, with trumpets, through the town, 
"Nor child shall suck, nor man shall eat, till the mark be tumbled down l^ 

The cry of proclamation and the trumpet*s haughty sound 
Did send an echo to the vault where the Admiral was bound. 
"Now help me, God !" the captive cries. "What means this cry so loudf 
O, Queen of Heaven ! be vengeance given on these thy haters proud ! 

"Oh! is it that some Paynim gay doth Marlotes* daughter wed. 
And that they bear my scorned fair in triumph to his bed? 
Or is it that the day is come — one of the hateful three — 
When they, with trumpet, fife, and drum, make heathen game of me?** 

These words the jailer chanced to hear, and thus to him he said : 
"These tabours, lord, and trumpets clear, conduct no bride to bed; 
Nor has the feast come round again, when he that hath the right 
Commands thee forth, thou foe of Spain, to glad the people^s sight. 

"This is the jojrful morning of John the Baptist's day. 
When Moor and Christian feasts at home, each in his nation's way ; 
But now our king commands that none his banquet shall begin. 
Until some knight, by strength or sleight, the spearman's prise do win. 

Then out and spoke Ouarinos : "Oh ! soon each man should feed, 
Were I but mounted once again on my own gallant steed. 
Oh, were I mounted as of old, and harnessed cap-a-pie, 
Full soon Marlotes' prise I'd hold, whate'er its prioe may be. 

"Give me my horse, my old gray horse, so be he is not dead, 
All gallantly caparisoned with plate on breast and head ; 
And give me the lance I brought from France, and if I win it not 
My life shall be the forfeiture, Fll yield it on the spot." 

The jailer wondered at his words. Thus to the knight said he : 
"Seven weary years of change and i^oom have little humbled thee. 
There's never a man in Spain, I trow, the like so well might bear, 
An* if thou wilt I with thy vow will to the king repair." 

The jailer put his mantle on and came unto the long. 
He found him sitting on the throne within his listed ring; 
Close to his ear he planted him, and the story did begin, 
How bold Guarinos vaunted him the spearman's prise to win. 

That were he mounted but once more on his own gallant gray. 
And armed with the lance he bore on the Ronoesvalles day, 
What never Moorish knight could pierce, he would pierce it at a blow. 
Or give with joy lus life-blood fierce at Marlotes' feet to flow. 
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Much m&rvelling, then said the king : " Bring Sir Giurinot forth, 
And in the grange go seek je for hii gray steed of worth ; 
His arms are rusty on the wall; seven years have gone, I judge. 
Since that strong horse hath bent him to be a oommon drudge. 

Now this will be a sight indeed to see the enfeebled lord 
Essay to mount that ragged steed, and draw that rusty sword; 
And for the vaunting of his phrase he well deserves to die: 
So, jailor, gird his harness on, and bring your champion nigh." 

They have girded on his shirt of mail, his cuisses well they've clasped. 

And they've barred the helm on his visage pale, and his hand the lance hath grasped; 

And they have caught the old gray horse, the horse he loved of yore, 

And he stands pawing at the gate, caparisoned once more. 

When the knight came out the Moors did shout, and loudly laughed the King, 
For the horse he pranced and capered and furiously did fling : 
But Guarinos whispered in his ear, and looked into his face. 
Then stood the old chai^r like a lamb, with calm and gentle grace. 

Oh ! lightly did Guarinos vault into the saddle-tree. 
And slowly riding down made halt before Marlotes* knee ; 
Again the heathen laughed aloud. *'A11 hail, Sir Knight!" quoth he, 
'*Now do thy best, thou champion proud; thy blood I look to see.*' 

With that Guarinos, lance in rest, against the scoffer rode. 
Pierced at one thrust his envious breast, and down his turban trode. 
Now ride, now ride, Guarinos ! nor lance nor rowel spare, 
Slay, slay, and gallop for thy life ! The land of France lies then /^ 

CutvAima.— TmiMlaeeil bf J, 0. Ltdchart, 
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Spring, the sweet Spring, is the yearns pleasant king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids danoe in a ring. 
Gold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu we, to witta woo. 

The palm and may make country houses gay. 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
And we hear aye binls tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pn we, to witta woo. 



The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our fee^ 
Young lovers meet, old wives a sunning sit. 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet. 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pn we, to witta woo. 
Spring, the sweet Spring. 



Thomas Nash (1600). 



1 Don Qnixote and Sancho Panza are lopposed to hare hoard thi« ballad song bjr pesMnts on thair waj to 
work at daybreak. The number of characterietio ioiigi oontained iu the great book of Oervsnies are frequently 
OTtf.louked in the delight with which we follow the adrenturea of the hero. 
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THE LOST coLomr. 

Although now consisting of little else than 
iMuren rocks, mountains covered with snow 
4ind ice, and valleys covered with glaciers, — 
although its coasts are now lined with floods 
of ice, and chequered with icebei^gs of immense 
«ize, Greenland was once easily acoessihle; its 
floil was fruitful, and well repaid the cultivation 
of the earth. It was discovered hy the Scan- 
dinavians, towards the close of the tenth 
century, and a settlement was effected on the 
eastern coast, in the year 982, by a company 
of adventurers from Iceland, under command 
of Eric the Red. Emigrants flocked thither 
from Iceland and Norway, and the results of 
European enterprise and civilization appeared 
on different parts of the coast A colony was 
^tablished in Greenland, and it bid fair to go 
on and prosper. 

Voyages of exploration were projected in 
Greenland, and carried into effect by the hardy 
mariners of those days. Papers have been 
published by the Danish Antiquarian Society 
at Copenhagen, which go far to show that those 
bold navigators discovered the coast of Labrador, 
and proceeding to the south, fell in with the 
Island of Newfoundland; continuing their 
oourse, they beheld the sandy shores of Cape 
Cod, centuries before the American continent 
was discovered by Christopher Columbus! It 
is even believed that these Scandinavian ad- 
venturers effected a settlement on the shores 
of what is now known as Narrag^anset Bay, in 
Rhode Island, and in consequence of the 
multitude of g^pes which abounded in the 
woods, they called the new and fruitful country 
Yinland. But owing to the great number of 
hostile savages who inhabited these regions, 
the colonists, after some sanguinary skirmishes, 
forsook the coast and returned to Greenland. 

The colony, however, continued to flourish, 
and the intercourse between it and the mother 
country was constant and regular. In the 
year 1400 it is said to have numbered one 
hundred and ninety villages, a bishopric, 
twelve parishes, and two monasteries. During 
this period of four hundred years, vessels were 
passing, at regular intervals, between the 
Danish provinces in Europe and Greenland. 
But in the year 1406 this intercourse was in- 
terrupted in a fatal manner. A mighty wall 
arose, as if by magic, along the coast, and the 
navigators who sought those shores could be- 
hold the mountains in the distance, but could 
not efi^Mt a landing. During the greater part 



of the fifteenth, the whole of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Greenland was inacces- 
sible to European navigators. The whole coast 
was blockaded by large masses and islands of 
ice, which had been drifting from the north 
for years, and which at length chilled the 
waters of the coast, and changed the temper- 
ature of the atmosphere, and presented an 
impassible barrier to the entrance in their ports 
of friend or foe. The sea, at the distance of 
miles from the land, was frozen to a great 
depth, vegetation was destroyed, and the very 
rocks were rent with the cold. And this in- 
tensely rig^d weather continued for ages! 

The colony of Greenland, after this unex- 
pected event took place, never had any inter- 
course with their friends in the mother country. 
They were cut off from all the rest of the 
world. And by this sudden and unanticipated 
change of climate they were also doubtless 
deprived of all resources within themselves. 
Their fate, however, is a mystery. History is 
silent on the subject. All which is known of 
this unfortunate people is, that they no longer 
exist. The ruins of their habitations and their 
churches have since been discovered along the 
coast by adventurous men, who have taken 
advantage of an amelioration in the climate 
to explore that sterile country, ax\d establish 
settlements again on various parts of the coast; 
and also by missionaries, who have braved 
hardships and perils to introduce among the 
aboriginal inhabitants the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. No other traces of those 
early European settlers have been discovered, 
and we can only speculate upon their fate. 

It would require no vivid fancy to imagine 
the appalling sense of destitution which 
blanched the features and chilled the hearts of 
those unhappy colonists when they began to 
realize their forlorn condition; when the cold 
rapidly increased, and their harbours became 
permanently blocked with enormous icebergs, 
and the gonial rays of the sun were obscured 
by fogs; when the winters became for the first 
time intensely rig^d, cheerless, and dreary ; when 
the summers were also cold, and the soil un- 
productive; when the mountains, no longer 
crowned with forests, were covered with snow 
and ice throughout the year, and the valleys 
filled with glaciers; when the wonted inhabi- 
tants of the woods and waters were destroyed 
or exiled by the severity of the weather, and 
their places perhaps supplied by monsters of a 
huge and frightful character. 

It were easy to follow this people in fancy 
to their dwellings; to see them sad, spiritless, 
and despairing, while conscious of their im- 
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priaoned knd cheerlua caudition, wid in)p«n<i- 
ing fat«; to wfttch them •■ thair nnmben 
gradiullj diminlah thnugfa the combined in- 
flaenM of iruit and contmiul loffering; to 
behold tb«m Btmggling for eiiitence, kud 
rtriTing, Qoblj striving, U> ftdapt their oonatl- 
tntioni, their lutbits, their feelingn. Mid theii 
iruits,lo their strangely changed oircnnulAaceB, 
but tJl in Tain; to behold them gazing from 
their ley cli^ with Btnining eyet, to the 
eaitward, towarda that qoarter of the globe, to 
far distant, where their friends and retationi 
reside, in a more genial clime, aairounded 
with all the bleeaings of life, bat compelled to 
rest their eyes on a vast, dreary, and monotan- 
oas aea of ice, a mass of froieu wave*, sur- 
roondiitg myriads of icebergs, extending tA 
the utmost limit of their vision. 

Fancy might eveu go farther than this, and 
portray the last of these unhappy colonUte, 
who bad lingered on the stage of life until he 
had seen all of his companions, all, of each sex 
and every age, die a miserable death, the pt«y 
of want and despair. Poets have deacrilmd, 
in lines of beanty and seblimity, the horrors 
which may be supposed to lorroand "the last 
man;" bat there seems to be a remotenees, 
and indeed an air of improbability abotit the 
■nbject, which robs it of half ite force and 
m^eity. But here is an event which has 
actually occurred, and worthy of being com- 
memorated by the ablest pen in the land- 
Here, indeed, wo may Imagine, without offend- 
ing probability, the wild homin, invading the 
very temple of reason, and accumulating, until 
nadneee tahee poneision of the mind. Hei« 
we may look for the reality of the fancifnl pic- 
ture, presented with to macb terrible dlstinet- 
neM by the poeta. 

JoBH 8. SLiariB. 



It's only ■ year since, at Bollagc^ 

Ton pot on jour cap and jour gown ; 
But, Clarence, you're grown out of knovledgs^ 

And ohtnged from the spar to the crown : 
The voice that was best when it faltered 

Ii fuller and firmer in tone; 
And the smile that should never have alttt'd,— > 

Dear GtaronoB, — it U not your own: 
Tout cravat was badly selected, 

ToDT coat don't beooroe yon at all ; 
And why is your hair so neglectadT 

You miuf have it curled for onr BalL 

Tve often been out upon Haldon, 

To look for a oovsy with Pup ; 
I've often been over to Shaldon, 

To see how yonr boat is laid ap ; 
Id spite of the terron of Aunty, 

Tve ridden the Ally yon broke ; 
And Tve itndied your iweet little Dante 

In the shade of joiit favourite oak. 
When I sat in July to Sir Lawrence, 

I mi in your love of a shawl ; 
And 111 wear what yon brought me fronv 
Flon 



TOU'LL COME TO OUR BALL> 

Toull come to our ballT— Since we parted, 

rve thought of you more than Fll say; 
Indeed, I was hslf brokeo-hearted 

For a week when they took you away. 
Fond Fanny brought back to my ilutnbera 

Our walks on the Nesa and the Den, 
And echoed the mniical numbeis 

Which you used to sing to me then. 
I know the romance sinoe it'* over, 

Twen idle, or worae, to reoall :— 
I know you're a terrible rover; 

Bat, Clarence,— yonll come to onr BallT 



Perhaps, if youll come to our BalL 

TodH find us all changed since yon vanished: 

We've set up a National School ; 
And wiltdng is utterly banished; 

And Ellen has nurried a IboL 
The Major is going to tnvel ; 

Miss Hyscinth threatens a rout : 
The wnik is laid down with fresh gravel; 

FapB is laid up with the gout : 
And Jane has gone on with her easels. 

And Anne has gone off with Sir Paul; 
And Fanny is sick of tbe measles, 

And— rU tell you the rest at the Ball. 

Toull meet oil yoar Beantiea i— the Uly, 

And tbe Fairy of Willowbrook Ttrm, 
And Lucy, who made me so silly 

At Dawlish, by taking jronr arm ; 
Hiss Hannert, who always abnsed yon 

For talking so much about hock ; 
And her sister, who often amused yon 

By raving of rebel* and Rook ; 
And something which sorely would aturwer 

An heiress, quite ff«sh from Bengal ; 
So, thongh you were seldom a dancer, 

Youll dance, jost for once, at out Ball. 

Bat out on the world ! — from the flowers 

It shuta ont the sunshine of truth ; 
It blighle the green leaves in the boweia. 

It makea an old age of onr yonth : 
And the flow of our feeling, once in it, 

like a streamlet beginning to freese, 
Hough it cannot tnra loe in a minnte, 

Orowi harder by sullen degree*. 
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Time treads o*er the grave of affection ; 

Sweet honey ii turned into gall: — 
I^erhapa jou have no recollection 

That ever you danced at our BalL 

Tou once could be pleased with our ballads — 

To-day you have critical ears : 
Tou once could be charmed with our salads;— 

Alas : youVe been dining with Peers : 
Tou trifled and flirted with many ; 

Tou've forgotten the when and the how; 
There was one you liked better than any; — 

Perhaps youVe forgotten her now. 
But of those you remember most newly, 

Of those who delight or enthrall. 
None love you a quarter so truly 

As some you will find at our BalL 

They tell me you've many who flattei; 

Because of your wit and your song; 
They tell me (and what does it matter?) 

Tou like to be praised by the throng : 
They tell me you're shadowed with laurel. 

They tell me you're loved by a Blue; 
They tell me you're sadly immoral, — 

Dear Clarence, thai cannot be true* 
But to me you are stiU what I found yoa 

Before you grew clever and tall. 
And youll think of the spell that onoe bound 
you. 

And youll come — won't jovl oomef— to our 
BaU! 

WncTHKOP Mackwobth Fmamik 



THE TEMPLE OP BUTTBRPLIBS, 

The Chevftlier de Boufflers, whom Delile 
characterized as "the honour of knighthood 
and the flower of Troubadoun," the erotic 
poet, the agreeable novelist, so long the delight 
of the salons of Pftris, was by turns an abbot, 
a colonel of hussars, a painter, an academician, 
a legislator, and, under all these characters, 
the most gay, careless, and witty of French 
cavaliers. 

I was long acquainted with this highly gifted 
man. I saw him in 1780 at the beautiful 
•state of Chanteloup, near Amboise, whither 
the Duke de Choiseol, then an exile from the 
court, attracted many of the most distingaiahed 
men of France, whether for birth or merit. It 
was the focus of the most brilliant wito and 
beauties of the day. The Duchess de Choiseul, 
whose memory is still cherished on the lovely 
banks of the Loire, had a friendship for the 
Chevalier de Bonfflers which did her honour; 
he was her companion in her walks, in tha 
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chase, and still more frequently in her visito 
to the cottages of the peasantry, to whom this 
accomplished and excellent woman constantly 
administered comfort and assistance. 

Madame de Choiseul was, in her youth, in- 
timate with Bnffon, from whom she had imbibed 
a strong taste for the observation of natural 
objects. Her library contained a complete 
collection of natural historians, ancient and 
modem. 

This delightful and exhaustless study had 
inspired Madame de Choiseul with a new and 
fanciful idea. Opposite to the windows of her 
own room she had erected a temple of gauze 
of antique form, and sheltered by an ample 
roof; during the summer she amused herself 
with collecting in this airy palace all the most 
beautiful butterflies of the country*. 

The Duchess alone had a key of the Temple 
of Butterflies, which was peopled by the assid- 
uity of the village girls of the neighbourhood. 
They strove, by presenting to her continually 
some new species, to obtain the privil^pe <xf 
speaking to their beloved patroness, and they 
were sure to receive a reward proportioned to 
the beauty and rarity of their offerings. 

Bonfflers was frequently a witness to the 
duchess's assiduous cares about her favourite 
temple. "Chevalier," said she to him, with 
a smile, "I run no risk in introducing you 
among my butterflies; they will take you for 
one of themselves, and will not be frightened. " 

On one occasion, when Madame de Choiseul 
was compelled by illness to keep her room for 
some weeks, she gave the key of her temple to 
the chevalier, who found ample compensation 
for the trouble of his charge in the pleasure 
of receiving the country girls who daily came 
to recruit the numerous family of butterflies. 
He encouraged them to talk about their rural 
sports and their love affairs, so that he was 
soon master of the chronicles of all the sur- 
rounding villages. In this way he frequently 
caught ideas and expressions with which he 
afterwards adorned hiB poems. 

It was, however, remarked that Bonfflers 
almost always preferred the butterflies brought 
by the prettiest girls : his scrutiny turned rather 
upon their features, their natural and simple 
graces, than upon the objects it was his office 
to select An engagingfaoe, a graceful carriage, 
or a well-turned person, was pretty sure not 
to be rejected. Thus the beautiful temple de- 
clined in splendour, but fewer poor little girls 
went away disappointed; and the duchess's 
bounty, passing through the easy hands of the 
chevalier, ¥ras diffused more widely, and glad- 
dened more hearts. 

M 
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Among the Tillagen who came to ofler the 
froito of their chue, he had freqaently remarked 
a girl of aboat fifteen, whose large deep blue 
eyes. Jet black eyebrows, and laughing mouth, 
greceful and easy carriage, and sweet, soft 
Yoioe realized the most poetical descriptions of 
rural beauty. To crown her attractions, he 
found that she was the dau^ter of a forester 
of Amboise, and that her name was Aline. 
This pretty name was the title of a tale of his 
which had been greatly admired. It may be 
imagined that he felt a peculiar interest in 
this young girl, and with what pleasure he re- 
warded her, in the duchess's name, and how 
he took adrantage of the pretext afforded by 
the beauty of any of her butterflies to double 
the gift. Boufflers soon drew from her the 
secret of her heart; he learned how she loyed 
Charles Vemer, son of the keeper of the castle, 
but that his father opposed their union on 
account of the disparity of their fortunes. 
Boufflers, who thought love levelled all distinc- 
tions, secretly resolved to serve the young 
Aline. He sent for Charles Vemer, found 
him worthy to be the possessor of so lovely 
a creature, and spoke in his behalf to the 
duchess, who, wishing to have some fair pre- 
text for contributing towards the marriage 
portion of the chevalier's protege, made it 
known in the neighbourhood that at the end 
of the season she would give a prize of twenty- 
five louis d'ors to the girl who brought her the 
greatest number of rare and beautiful butter- 
flies. The emulation excited among the young 
villagers may easily be imagined; and whether 
it was that the fresh verdure of Aline*s native 
forest of Amboise was propitious to her, or 
whether she was more agile and dexterous than 
the others, it fell out that she often presented 
Madame de Choiseul, through her kind pro- 
tector, with the butterflies upon which Reaumur 
had fixed the highest value. 

One day when the duke and duchess, ac- 
companied by the train of nobles who formed 
the usual society of Chanteloup, were walking 
in that part of the park bordering on the forest. 
Aline, with a gauze net in her hand, and pant- 
ing for breath, came running joyously up to 
Boufflers, and said to him, with that innocent 
familiarity he had encouraged in her, *'Look, 
Monsieur le Chevalier, what do you think of 
my butterflies? you are such a fine judge of 
them." This speech was susceptible of an 
application so curiously fitted to the known 
character of Boufflers, that everybody laughed. 
He took the butterflies from Aline's hands, 
and told her they were really of a rare and 
most valuable kind; one, eqpedally^ whlch^ 



with its four azure wings of enormous size, 
studded with flame-coloured eyes, and its long 
black proboscis, supplied the only deficiency 
in the temple, and completed the duchess's 
inunense collection. It was instantly decided 
that Aline had won the promised prize; she 
soon afterwards received it from the hands of 
Madame de Choiseul, and Boufflers added a 
golden cross, which Aline promised to wear aa 
long as she lived. 

It was now the middle of autumn, and as 
the pleasures of Paris became daily more brilliant 
and inviting, the Chevalier de Boufflers could 
not resist their attractions, though he left the 
delightful abode of Chanteloup with regret. 
Before he went away he saw the maiden who 
had so deeply interested him, and obtained 
from the father of her lover the promise that 
he would consent to their marriage as soon as 
Aline had a sufficient portion. He recommended 
her warmly to the duchess's kindness, and de- 
parted for the capital 

A short time after, the Duke de Choiseul 
quitted a world in which he had exercised such 
vast power, and so courageously withstood his 
numerous enemies. His widow was compelled 
to sacrifice nearly the whole of her own fortune 
to pay the debts contracted by her husband, 
who had outshone all the nobles of the court 
in magnificence. She sold the estate of Chan- 
teloup to the Duke de Penthievre, and went to 
live at Paris. Aline, thus deprived of her 
patroness, lost all hope of being united to her 
lover, whose father remained inflexible; and 
the young man, in a fit of desperation, enlisted 
in a r^ment of dragoona Boufflers heard of 
this. By a fortunate chance the colonel of 
the regiment was his near relative and friend, 
and (diaries did so much credit to his recom- 
mendation, that he soon rose to the rank of 
Marechal des Logis. On his first leave of 
absence he hastened to Chanteloup, where he 
found his fair one provided with a sufficient 
portion by the chevalier's generosity; the old 
keeper no longer withheld his consent, and the 
lovers were speedily united. 

Twenty years piissed away, and France fell 
into the confusion of political dissensions, and 
at length into all the horrors of the first 
Revolution. Boufflers, though friendly to the 
opinions which were then propagated by the 
true lovers of liberty, was compelled, after the 
deplorable 10th of August, 1792, to quit France 
and take refuge in B^lin. Prince Henry and 
the King of Prussia, after keeping him for some 
time with them, gave him an estate in Poland, 
where, like a true French knight, he founded 
a cotonjfor all th« emignuits who were driven 
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from their unhappy coantrj. Bat in spite of 
all the advantages and all the consolations he 
received in foreign lands, he never ceased to 
sigh after Paris. Thither his family, his 
friends, his most cherished habits, all called 
him. The compliments paid him on his poems 
only served to remind him of the lovely and 
captivating women who had inspired them; 
those on his novel, of the delights of Chante- 
loup, of the amiable Duchess de Choiseal (who 
had survived her husband only a few years), 
and of the Temple of Butterflies. 

The storm of the Revolution having subsided, 
many proscribed persons obtained leave to re- 
turn to France; among these was Boufflers, 
who left Poland, travelling homewards through 
Bohemia, Bavaria, and Switzerland. He 
wished U> revisit the beautiful shores of the 
Lake of Geneva, where, thirty years before, he 
had passed a time which he never recurred to 
without delight. He therefore stopped at Lau- 
sanne, and fearing lest his name might expose 
him to some disagreeable curiosity or supervi- 
sion, he had furnished himself with a passport 
under the name of Foubers, a French painter. 
In this character, which he had more than 
once assumed before, he presented himself in 
the first houses of Lausanne, where he was re- 
ceived with all the attentions due to genuine 
talent. The rage for M. Foubers, and for his 
fine miniature portraits, was universaL As 
he was anxious to obtain beautiful subjects, 
he was constantly told that he ought to paint 
the Countess de Lauterbach; she was described 
to him as a lady of French origin, and the 
widow of a Bavarian general, who at his 
death had left her considerable property, in- 
cluding a magnificent estate, situated on the 
banks of the lake, at a few miles distance from 
Lausanne. At a fete given by one of the 
principal inhabitants of Lausanne the beauti- 
ful Countess of Lauterbach was present, and 
more than justified all his expectations. 

He was introduced to the countess, who 
appeared struck by the sound of his voice, and 
agitated by some emotion which she strove to 
dissemble. They entered into conversation, 
and Boufflers expressed the most earnest desire 
to paint from so fine a model. After a moment's 
reflection the Countess accepted his oflTer; and, 
as if struck by some sudden thought, fixed a 
day for Foubers to go to her house, at the 
same time expressing her pleasure at being 
painted by a French artist. 

On the day appointed a caleche stopped at 
the door of his lodging, and conveyed him to 
the Chateau de St. Sulpice, situated on the 
banks of the lake, opposite to the superb am- 



phitheatre traced by the Alps on the horizon. 
Boufflers arrived; he crossed an outer court, 
passed through a handsome hall, and entered 
a vast saloon, in which everything announced 
opulence and taste. On one side of the room 
hung a full-length portrait of the late Duchess 
de Choiseul, seated near the Temple of Butter- 
flies, with a volume of Bouffler's works in her 
hand. The chevalier could not control the 
emotions which agitated him and forced tears 
from his eyes. "What recollections!" ex- 
claimed he involuntarily: "this Countess de 
Lauterbach must certainly be of the Choiseul 
family. I shall like her the better. " Whilst 
he gave himself up to these reflections, a 
chamberlain came to tell him that his lady 
would be occupied for a short time, that she 
begged M. Foubers to excuse her, and desired 
him to ask whether he would be pleased to walk 
into her plantation a la Franfaise. Boufflers 
followed his conductor through a long suite of 
apartments, where he entered an avenue of 
limes, and at the first turning he saw, under 
the shade of some large trees, a temple of gauze 
precisely like the Duchess de Choiseul's. The 
temple was filled with butterflies of every^ 
Bi>ecie8, and over the door was an inscription^ 
in verse which Boufflers had formerly written, 
over the entrance to the temple at Chanteloup, 
and he stood before it agitated, yet motionless 
with astonishment, and thought himself trans> 
ported by magic to the banks of the Loire. 
But his surprise was increased, and his emotion 
heightened, when he saw advancing towards 
him a young girl of fourteen or fifteen, in the 
dressof the villagersof Lorraine, whose features, 
shape, and gait were so precisely those of the 
girl he remembered with so affectionate an in- 
terest, that he thought it was she herself that 
stood before him, and whose deep rich voice 
met his ear. 

"Your servant. Monsieur de Boufflers,'' 
said she, with a curtsy, and presenting to 
him a little gauze net: "What do you think 
of my butterflies? you are such a fine judge of 
them." 

"What are you — angel — sylph — enchan- 
tress?" 

"What! do you not remember Aline, the 
daughter of the forester of Amboise, who used 
so often to bring you butterflies?" 

"Do I dream!" said Boufflers, rubbing his 
eyes, and, taking the child's hand, he pressed 
it to his lips: "Aline, lovely Aline! — ^it cannot 
be you?" 

' * How I it cannot be me ? — Who then won the 
prize for the finest butterflies? — Who received 
from the hands of the duchess a prize of 
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twenty-five louis, and from yoon this golden 
erofls, which I promised to wear m long m I 
liye^ and which I have nerer parted with for 
«n instant?" 

"I do indeed remember that eroes — it is 
the rery onel Never was illnaion so perfect — 
never was man so bewildered. Tear el^^anoe 
betrays yon. No, yon are not a mere country 
girL Tell me^ then, to whom am I indebted 
for the most delidoos emotion I ever felt in 
my life? — ^Whence do yon come? — ^Wlio are 
yon?" 

"She is my daughter/' cried the Coontess 
de Laaterbach, suddenly stepping from the 
concealment of a thicket, and throwing herself 
into the arms of Bonfflers. 

"My dear protector — ^kind aathor of my 
happiness and of my good fortone — behold the 
tme Aline, the wife and widow of Charles 
Yemer, whose only daughter stands before 
you. Tour emotion, however strong, cannot 
equal mine." 

^ How, madame! are you that simple village 
girl? Good and beautiful as you were, yon 
had a right to become what yon now are. But 
tell me, how happened it that for once fortune 
was not blind? — have th6 kindness at once to 
aatisfy my curiosity." 

"Listen then," replied the countess with 
confiding delight, "and you shall hear alL" 

"Charles, in whom you took so generous an 
interest, having distinguished himself by re- 
peated acts of bravery, obtained a commission 
shortly after our marriage. The war which broke 
out between France and Germany called him 
to the field, and I followed him. He afterwards 
rose to the rank of colonel of cavalry, when he 
aaved the life of the Count de Lanterbach, 
commander of a Bavarian division on the field 
cf battle; but in this act he received a mortal 
wound, and with his last breath recommended 
ys wife and child, then an infant, to the 
general's care. Count Lauterbach thought 
thai in no way could he so efiectually prove his 
gratitude to his preserver, as by becoming the 
husband of his widow and the father of his 
child. After a few years of a happy union he 
died, leaving me a large fortune, and a revered 
and cherished memory. At that time," added 
the countess, "I knew that you had been 
ooopelled to quit France, and to take refuge in 
Ptussia; I left no means untried to discover 
the place of your residence; but your change 
of name, your travelling as a French painter, 
as you have so often done, always prevented 
my aooomplLdiing the most ardent wishes of 
my heart. Judge then what was my emotion 
on meeting you the other day at LMsanne. 



I instantly determined to prove to you, im. 
some degree at least, my joy and gratitude; 
and taking advantage of my daughter's age, 
and of her perfect resemblance to that Aline 
who owed to you the hand of Charles Yemer, 
and all that she has subsequently possessed or 
eigoyed, I made use of your own colours; I 
copied the most beautiful scene of your el^;ant 
story which I have read so often — ^in short, I 
tried to bewitch you with your own enchant- 
ments; have I succeeded?" 

"Ah!" exclaimed Boufflers, pressing the 
mother and daughter to his heart, "never shall 
I forget this ingenious fraud ; it is true that 
the memory of the heart is indestructible in 
women; and I see that the little good one may 
be able to do to the simplest village girl may 
become a capital which gratitude will repay 

with interest" , „ 

LucT H. Hooi 



QIJADRILLS 1 LA MODS. 

Oh giTe ma new fignret !— I oa&'t go on dandng 

Tba lamfl that wore taught no ton mmods ago ; 
Tho Sdiootmatter o¥or tho lond ii odTanoing— 

Then whjiitho J#ai<«r<t^l>aiiein|^M>ilow? 
It ii nioh a bort to bo alwaji oaoght tripping 

In dnll nnifisnntty yoor after year ; 
Invent eomothing new, and you'll aet me a-ekipping : 

I want a now flguo to danoo with m j Dear I 

Oh giro mo now flgona I— la Ptrntalon't merit— 

(XT merit ia in it)— I nerer diioemod ; 
Tla oAd '*Tight and lift,** bat dedooting the apirit ; 

Terpekshorel what a mere dawdle jou're tamed I 
Ohl think of tho time when jou tript down twelve 
ooaple^ 

To tanee it waa really exciting to hear ; 
I faar yoa're grown old, and your Jointa are leea aapplo: 

I want a new flgore to danoe with my Dear I 

Next L*Btd oommonoea ; and into the middle 

A lady and gentleman alowly adranoe, 
And ptaotiae their atope, while the harp and the fiddle 

Flay eomothing maoh more Uke a eong than a danoe. 
Bn tufcaU ia oompoaed of a walk and a bobble ; 

A ahaffle halfeidewaya aohierea en arriert: 
lliey ehamu aa if they all thought it a trouble : 

I want a new figure to danoe with my Dear I 

Oh giro me now fignrea I— >Xa PcmU my avenion— 

Four ladiea and gmtlemon all of a row ! 
And ao very odd to aeo Mi^or Maephenon 

And UtUe Miae Thiatlowlg danoe dot-d-doif 
And oh ! what a veiy atrango figure Treniae ia I 

In what a oonAiaion tho danoen appear t 
Now thia way, now that way ! I marrel it pli 

I want a new fignio to danoe with my Dear 1 
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La Pa$torale ne xt Me yonng Smith how ha lingan, 

Unwilling to figure m Cavalier seul; 
A4Ja«ting hia hair, and than twirling hia flngan. 

And limpaHng round him— oh I to lika a Ibol 1 
And now ha starts off with a hop and a wriggla. 

His hands in a fidget betraying his fear; 
And, sea I all the girls are suppressing a gigglat 

/ want a new figure to danoe with my Dear 1 

FinaU has merit— for tis the condntion. 

And that'n the sole merit I think it can daim ; 
And (sare a commenoement of greater oonflasion) 

Finale and L'SU are one and the same. 
And than, in the pauses they talk of the weather. 

So oold, or BO hot, for the time of the year ; 
And they part as if weary of being together! 

I want a new figure to danoa with my Dear I 

I want a new figure !— the Waltgere, I note 'em. 

And wonder they're all perpendicular stiU : 
Were / to attempt to perform a TdUian, 

A fidl would soon prore me deficient in sUlL 
I think lady Waltiers are all epmnmg Jennm; 

The GeHtUmen must be as mad as King Lear I 
With heads fidl of sense— as the head of a j9<n ii t 

I want a new figure to danoe witii my Dear I 

I want a new figure I— the figure of France is 

A figure activity cannot but shun ; 
I want a new figure I— the old country dances 

Were really and truly all fyntree o/fwi. 
I want a new figure I— the minuet paces 

Were slow, but a grace in each step did appear ; 
Qu€idrmer8 have nothing to do with the Graeen : 

I want a new figure to dance with my Dear ! 

I want a new figure ! — ah, yesl I oonftss it t 

I want one in every eense o/tKephroM: 
If y waist viU in c rea s e, though I striTa to compress it 

By wearing the newest Parisian stays I 
I want a new figure I— it fills me with terror 

To think of my weight— (I am weighed once a year) 
And, oh I I can't bear to look into a mirror I — 

I want a new figure to dance with my Dear 1 

Thomas Hatkes Batlt. 



THE CLOWN'S REPLY. 

John Trott was desired by two witty peers 

To tell them the reason why asses had ears? 

«*An't please you," quoth John, "I'm not giren to 

letters, 
Kor dare I pretend to know more than my batten ; 
Howe'er, from this time I shall ne'er see your graces, 
Aa I hope to be aarad I without thinking on 
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THE JUBILEE. 1 

Some yean hare elapsed (I am Bometimet 
tempted to forget how many) since I endea- 
Toared to compensate the deficiencies of a ne- 
glected education on my own side the Tweed 
by voluntary studies at the uniyersity of Edin- 
burgh. As a relaxation from severer pursuits^ 
and an excuse for rambles in a country whose 
novelty alone was attraction enough to an un- 
travelled Englishman, I occasionally accom- 
panied a young artist of liberal education and 
pleasing manners, with whom I was acquainted, 
in his sketching expeditions in the romantic 
neighbourhood of his native city, the very con- 
tig^ty of which to a great town rendered it 
more piquant and striking. 

In one of these excursions, when, by the 
uncommon fineness of the weather and greater 
distance of the style of scenery requisite for 
his purpose, we were tempted to proceed be- 
yond the brief limits of an autumnal day, in- 
stead of returning by the light of a rather 

waning moon to Edinburgh, G proposed 

that wb should take up our quarters for the 
night at a neat little mountain inn, much 
frequented at various seasons by fishers and 
grouse-shooters, and affording, in consequence, 
accommodations of a description its unpretend- 
ing aspect would scarcely have led one to expect. 
On nearing this rustic hostelry, kept by an 
antique of the true Meg Dods character, we 
were a good deal surprised to hear, issuing 
from its usually quiet haven, sounds of the 
most exuberant and unrestrained mirth, blend- 
ing with, and nearly overpowering, the dis- 
cordant strains of a brace of evidently bel- 
ligerent fiddles. . 

"A penny- wedding, by all that's lucky!" 
exclaimed my companion. " At least you, sir, 
as a stranger, will no doubt think one night's 
rest well sacrificed for a peep at these fast- wan- 
ing saturnalia." 

"Pray explain," said I, delighted to wit- 
ness, under any circumstances, so lively a scene 
of national festivity: "what do you mean by a 
* penny- wedding?"* 

"Why, sir, in pastoral and primitive dis- 
tricts — ^which, strange to say, though within a 
dozen miles of a capital, these hills seem likely 
long to remain — when a couple, of the lowest 
order, of course, are too poor to muster the 
sum requisite for marrying, their neighbours 
and acquaintance good-humouredly set on foot 
a subscription, out of which is first defrayed 

iFrom The lAUrary Sownnir, 18SS. 
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such a merry-making as yon see going on 
yonder, while the suiploB generally saffices to 
place the improTident pair beyond immediate 
want It is not, you will say, a very eligible 
mode of settling in the world, nor is it so con- 
sidered in these days, eyen among themselres. 
It is generally, indeed, more a frolic of the 
neighbouring young people at the expense of 
some pair of elderly paapers, determined to 
marry ftyr worse instead of better, than, as it 
once was, a creditable scheme of establishment 
for a deserving young couple." 

As he spoke we descended the green shoulder 
of one of the pastoral hills, whose recesses of 
unsuspected beauty we had been all day ex- 
ploring, and came full upon the little inn, its 
front beaming with unwonted illumination, 
and steam — savoury as the cauldron of Meg 
Merrilees, amidst which my English oxgans 
readily detected the national perfume of "moun- 
tain-dew" — issuing from every open door and 
window. 

The fiddles, whose dismal scraping accorded 
ill with the accompaniments, might almost 
have been dispensed with, so completely were 
they drowned by yells and shrieks of frantic 
merriment, and so well was the time of the 
tune marked by the snapping of fingers and 
thumping of heels on the sanded floor of the 
kitchen. I scarcely know which expressed 
most surprise, my face, as I caught, over the 
shoulder of a tall, white-headed old Blu^^wn 
(the fiac-simile of Edie Ochiltree), a glimpse 
of the scene within, or that of Lnckie Cairns, 
the oBually staid and somewhat aristocratical 
hostess, when the nakedness of her, for once, 
disorderly house was discovered to a couple of 
stranger gentlemen. She soon, however, re- 
cognized the old acquaintance, O , and 

addressed to him — though with the tail of her 
eye all the time on the "Englisher" — her 
characteristic apology. 

It began, mare Scoiico, with a question, and 

with what G called "the first word o' 

flytin." 

" Lord guide's t Mr. G , what's brought 

you here the day, wi* your pents and your 
nick-nacks, and a stranger comrade wi' ye, 
that's used to things wiselike, nae doubt, and 
the house a' di^eskit this gait wi' the first and 
last ploy the callants e'er got me to cou ntenance 
within my door? And they hadna hae gotten 
it now, but the silly body, Sanders, took it aye 
up and down wi' the gentle's fish to the carriei^s, 
and their letters free the post, and they per- 
suaded me he was a kind o' serving body o' 
my ain; and traiking Tibbie had sell't my 
Gutter and ^ggs may-be thretty years and mair ; 



so what could I do but let my house be mid« 
a public ae night in the thretty? and gentles 
to light on't for a clean bed and hot supper ! 
It's a judgment on me for being sae simple ! " 

"Keep yourself easy, Luckie!" answered 

Q , in her own style. "My friend here 

can get clean beds and hot suppers in Eng- 
land, but penny -weddings are scarce enough, 
even in Scotland." 

" The scarcer the better," said the hostess, 
drawing herself up with the demure look of one 
scandalized with unwonted revelry. "And 
now, sirs, what can I do for ye? There's no a 
bed in the house up but my ain ; and tho' I 
wad gie ye't, I couldna promise ye peace to lie 
in't, for the fiddles '11 be scraiching, and the 
folk skirling, and the reels daddin, till far i' 
the night ; and the smell o' the punch '11 be 
just poison to the gentleman frae England. 
Ye'll no be that ill for supper, for I've a cum 
mutton pies by ordinar' that I seasoned mysel, 
and there's a creel fu' o' trout walloping down 
bye at the bum that wad pleasure a provost 
Come slipping ben to my ain wee room, and 
ye's get a' the comfort I can gie ye, afore the 
folk's supper comes on ; and for beds, I'll send 
the lass to the minister's, and get ye gnde 
quarters for a word." 

" I know the clergyman," said Q , see- 
ing me hesitate. "His sons and I were at 
school together, and my first sunshiny holi- 
days were spent among the hills we traversed 
to-day. I should like to see the manse once 
more, and a welcome will not be wanting, un- 
less Mr. Maxwell should be strangely altered." 

" He w altered, honest man ! " said the land- 
lady, heeding only my comrade's last words. 
" Grief 's a great altcrer, o' auld folk especially ! 
and it's fifty year come Monday since the min- 
ister was placed in the parish, and thirty come 
the time since he married me and puir John 
Cairns doucely and Christian-like in that very 
spence whar thae daft deevils are making a 
mock o' marriage atween twa auld randy ne'er- 
do-weels ! But it's dinn now, and what's the 
nse o' reflections? Come your ways, gentle- 
men, to your supper. " 

It was with reluctance that I postponed, 
even to so important an afifair to a hungry 
prospect-hunter, the gratification of my curi- 
osity. But reconciled to the landlady's fiat by 
the trout and mutton-pies, and the comfort 
and cleanliness which reigned in her sanctum 

sanctorum, G and I did ample justice to 

the savoury repast, and its crowning tumbler, 
whose whisky even I, a novice, could discern 
to be monntain-bom, and guiltless of the 
exchequer. 
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'' I see ye're nae great hand at the whiBky, 
sir/' said the hostess, in answer to an equiyocal 
shake of the head with which an Englishman 
generally salutes the indigenous flavour of 
genuine peat-reek; "but ta^ my word for*t, 
ae devil dings out anither, and if ye're to be 
dancin and daffin yonder, and the room reek- 
ing o* punch like a killogie, ye'll ken a' the 
leas for being a thought primed yoursel; and 
ye'll dance a* the better for't, I'se warrant" — 

turning with a smile to G , "a spur in the 

head's worth twa in the hecL" 

So saying, the good lady, desirous to profit 
in her domestic affairs by the interval between 
the claims of her very opposite customers, 
snatched up the candle, and marshalled us to 
the scene of a festivity to which, at the dis- 
tance of a mile at least, our ears might have 
proved sufficient guides. 

The hoarse squeak of the wary and muggy 
fiddlers was now well-nigh drowned by the far 
more efficient ''lilt" of some stentorian voices, 
on whose organs the ''barley bree" had pro- 
duced an exactly opposite effect ; and the figure 
of one round rosy riiepherd, who, with bonnet 
"ajee" and picturesquely disposed plaid, sung, 
danced, and snapped his fingers, surrounded 
by a ring of admiring rivals, would have been 
worthy the pencil of a Teniers or a Wilkie. 

His partner in the reel was no less a per- 
aonage than the blushing bride — a weather- 
beaten crone of some sixty winters' bronzing; 
and as, exhilarated by the unwonted stimulant 
of applause, she strove to keep pace with the 
agile movements and giddy whirlings of her 
vis-a-via, peals of unbridled laughter shook the 
quiet hostelry to its very base. 

The bridegroom again, an old Chelsea pen- 
«ioner, whose once steady, soldier-like frame 
retained some shadow of military bearing, spite 
of the joint inroads of palsy and potations, was 
doing his best to keep his equilibrium, as, like 
" Panting Time," he toiled after the winged 
heels of a mountain fairy of sixteen, whose shy 
but earnest gaze at the strangers, and bound- 
ing rapidity of motion, reminded me at once 
of the roe on her native hills. 

Moved by compassion for this ill-matched 
couple, and well aware of the popular course 

on such occasions, dashed at once into 

the old man's place in the dance, and began 
threading its mazes with the blushing, but 
evidently flattered damsel, making me a sign 
to follow his example — a hint which neither 
my proficiency in the national danoe, nor the 
charms of the bride, were sufficient to warrant 
my taking. I slid down unobserved beside 
iome of the few elders present, whose ihrewd 



remarks and good-natured participations in 
the "daffin" of the youngsters were not the 
least pleasing part of the motley scene. I had 
never before seen a body of Lowland peasantry 
collected in holiday attire, and certainly their 
general good looks, neat shoes and stockings, 
and above all, the prevalence of decidedly di»'k 
hair and complexion (among the men espe- 
cially), gave the lie to many a Southern quip, 
at the expense of the bare-footed daughters 
and carroty-headed sons of Scotia. 

The dance by this time — ^thanks to the punch, 
which had been freely circulating — was getting, 
as Bums says, "fast and furious." Gleams of 
broad national humour flashed through the 
habitual g^vity of the demurest blue-bonneted 
peasant of the group ; and for a while there 
was abundance to excite both the Scottish feel- 
ings and constitutional gaiety of the young 
painter, and the natural curiosity of an Eng- 
lish stranger. But giddy at length with the 
endless reels, deafened with the mirthful ac- 
companying shrieks, half-stifled with heat and 
the fumes of the national beverage, we both felt 
it high time to breathe a purer air, and were in 
the act of quietly withdrawing (after laying on 
the pewter plate appropriated for the ofiering 
our mite towards the hopeful infant menage), 
when we ran against our hostess, arriving for 
the special purpose — a very unwonted one in 
her vocation — of turning us out of doors. 

" I was just coming, sirs, to gie ye a bit 
word o' counsel. I'm sure ye'll no t^e it ill 
at my hand ; but it's time the like o' you were 
flitting, for the maut's getting abune the meal 
yonder, and they tine respect whiles, and it'a 
no wiselike to be late in a minister's house on 
Saturday night at e'en. Mr. Q kens 

that" 

" No, indeed — ^you're quite right," answered 
the painter, "and indeed we were going away 
fully satisfied when we met you." "Aweel, 
gang your ways like gude gentlemen, and FU 
gie yon daft chiels their supper, and hae them 
a' out o' my house by the clap o' eleven. There 
sail naebody say they saw a Sabbath morning 
within't, tho' I wadna wonder if some o' the 
ill-doers were aff to the hill or some gait out 
o' hearing to make a night o't. There's some 
folk canna hae their sairing either o' daffin 
or drink, the mair's the pity ! Hech ! but ye'll 
be weel aff that's quiet down by !" 

"I'll call and settle the redkoning another 
time, Mrs. Cairns," said my friend. 

" Ay, ay," answered she; more chary of her 
time than her money, "ony day when ye're 
daunering out amang the hills. Te're awia 
me a day in hairst, ye ken, for this 1 " 
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Never waitheporehealthfal moantain breeze 
more welcome than when it swept acroes our 
flnehed and feyeriah brows on emerging from 
the steaming canldron within, or the silence of 
night more gratefnl than after the din of ple- 
beian revelry in its most discordant form. Bat 
there reigned within the little parsonage an at- 
mosphere holier and more healthful stilL A 
more powerful contrast, a stranger juxtaposi- 
tion of the lights and shadows of Scottish life 
could scarcely be conceived than presented itself 
between the orgies, and sounds and scents, and 
coarsely heaped banquet we had left behind, 
and the hallowed stillness, untainted (nay, 
from the open lattice, perfumed) air of the 
minister's modest apartment, and the inviting 
aspect of the little supper table, on whose snow- 
white linen yet reposed the bibles and psalters 
recently used in the household's evening devo- 
tions. * In these we had been (perhaps from 

O 's sense of incongruity in thus intruding) 

too late to partake, but the spirit which had 
animated and hallowed them still lingered on 
the venerable minister's brow, the flush of de- 
votion on whose aged cheek rebuked more 
strongly than a thousand homilies the feverish 
glow of revelry on ours, compared or rather 
contrasted with the "rable rout" of reeling, 
romping nymphs we had left (the elite, it must 
be remembered, even of peasant maidens, were 
absent, of course, from such a scene). The 
slender, retiring figure of the good pastor's 
blooming grand-daughter seemed robed in 
almost angel purity ; and all, in short, derived 
romance, as well as interest, from the utmost 
power of contrast. 

But there was that about our host which 
needed no such heightening. Even amid the 
sacred class of Scottish pastors he rose pre- 
eminent — pre-eminent in trials, and in the 
submission which disarms thenL Of a large 
and flourishing family, one daughter alone, 
the mother of the girl before us, survived ; and 
she, separated from her g^y-headed father by 
the waters of the great Atlantic, could only 
cherish him by proxy in the person of this in- 
teresting child. 

It was not till after his hospitality had been 

requested for us that O heard from the 

landlady the extent of the pastor's bereave- 
ments, and he would gladly have wished to 
spare the father's feelings by suppressing all 
acknowledgment of former acquaintance. But 
in a parent's memory the playmates of buried 
children have an almost filial hold ; and the 
first words of Mr. Bfaxwell on receiving us 
were—" Tou are welcome once more to Boneil, 
Willie; you've been twenty years a stranger." | 
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Not a willing one, sir, I am sure ; but my 
studies in England and Italy, and professional 
duty, not only occupied me, but kept me igno- 
rant, till now, of the sad blanks it has pleased 
Providence to make on your hospitable board. 
Had I been aware of them I would not have 
intruded now to renew, by^my presence, those 
griefs which I sould not alleviate." 

"And wherefore no, Willie?" said the old 
man, in a tone that went at once even to a 
stranger's heart; "my brave boys are gone 
before me, it is true, leaving their old father 
to buffet a while with the billows. But praised 
be He who lent them ! they were sudi as a 
father can speak of with pride ; and to do so 
with one who knew and loved them is a privi- 
lege rarely eigoyed. Thisgentleman, perhaps, "^ 
turning courteously toward me, "will excuse 
the ov^owings of a parent's heart at sight of 
one whose fair delicate brow he has often 
-blessed along with the dark curling heads he 
has lived to see laid in the dust. Tall and 
pale, and unlikely to live, ye were then, 
Willie ; but ye have proved the reed that the 
tempest spares when oaks are rended. . . . 
But we'll talk of our Lilly now," said the old 
man, cheerfully, shaking the fair hand of his 
grandchild as she istooped to collect the sacred 
volumes. "I think her mother must hav» 
been about her age when you knew the manse ; 
saw ye ever two creatures liker?" 

The entrance of a worthy old sister of our 
host's, who, on hospitable thoughts intent, had 
disappeared on our entrance, turned the con- 
versation to more general topics — among other 
to the penny-wedding. 

" I am glad," said Mr. Maxwell, " I waa 
spared the degradation of my office by the 
residence of one at least of the hopeful pair in a 
neighbouring parish; and I wish the idle frolic 
which united them had been carried on further 
from my door. I am no enemy to occasional 
rejoicings, and love to see innocent mirth ; but 
the sport these poor wretches have been oslled 
to make will end, I fear, like that of Samson, 
and bring an old house upon their heads. 

" However, sir," turning to me, "that yon 
may not suppose all our junketings are of so 
boisterous and equivocal a character, I hope 
you will stay over Monday, and help me to 
thank my kind people for insisting on keeping 
my fiftieth anniversary among them. I am 
sure, Willie, I may count upon you, for auld- 
langsyne." 

"Ay, that yon may, sir, come what will of 
palette and pupils," exclaimed the young artist : 
and my acceptance, if less enthusiastic, was 
not the less cordiaL To see, in the midst of 
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a grateful and afiectionaie flock, the faithful 
pastor of half a century, is a sight not often to 
be enjoyed, or lightly to be forfeited; and I 
too would hare perilled fame or business, had 
they been mine, on the issue. 

A Scottish Sabbath has been often described, 
but never, methinks, so as fully to convey to a 
stranger its exquisite stillness, and the palpable 
elevation of all in nature above the diurnal 
level of our "working-day world." It is not 
alone the absence of all sounds of labour or 
revelry, the softened tread of the rude hind, 
the subdued laughter of unconscious infancy, 
but the very whisper of the brooks and waving 
of the woods seem attuned to soberer and 
holier harmonies. The busy highway and 
toilsome furrow are alike deserted, while a 
thousand quiet hedge-row paths teem and 
glitter with long files of holiday-suited elders, 
and white-robed youth and childhood. If airs 
of paradise do indeed ever penetrate our world's 
dense atmosphere, and breathe sweet influences 
from on high on privileged mortals, it is surely 
on a summer Sabbath amid the green hills and 
pastoral vales of Scotland. 

The little church of BoneU, primitive as 
though, instead of being near a metropolis, it 
had been perched on some lone isle of the He- 
brides, was filled to excess on the present in- 
teresting occasion with a congregation as per- 
fectly in keeping with the scene and situation 
as it was novel and striking to me. 

There was not a face in the assembly — a 
sprinkling of rustic nobUsae in the gallery 
hardly excepted — which could have been as- 
signed by a physiognomist to any vocation 
save a rural one. " In the sweat of thy brow 
thou shalt eat bread" was legible on the toil- 
furrowed cheek of all who had reached ma- 
turity. But it was a graciously mitigated 
sentence, long meiged in the cheerfulness of 
man's congenial occupation. "Keepers of 
sheep, descendants in more than their calling 
from righteous Abel," formed the larger part 
of the aged pastor's flock; and their blue 
bonnets, chequered plaids, and above all, in- 
separable comrades, even in church, the collies 
or sheep-dogs, looking almost as sensible as 
their masters, and banishing by their exem- 
plary demeanour all idea of intrusion on the 
sanctity of the place, afforded a picture not 
often exhibited to Southern or even Lowland 
eyes; and which, with scarlet plaids, still 
thinly sprinkled here and here, over locks of 
silvery whiteness, and on one or two fair un- 
bonneted female heads in innocent girlhood, 
their golden tresses confined and set off by a 
■imple black velvet, ribbon, the modem substi- 



tute for the poetical "snood," wanted only the 
figure of the venerable minister himself, rising 
like some fitly adapted pillar of a time-worn 
edifice to crown and complete its harmony. 

When he did rise, at length, manfully 
struggling for utterance, breaths were held in, 
and the very dogs recalled their dreaming fan- 
cies from the dun hill-side, lest a start or sup- 
pressed bark should disturb the solemn silence. 
The beautiful twenty-third Psalm, always so 
great a favourite in a pastoral assembly, came 
more home to their feelings than ever when 
its "green pastures and still waters" were ap- 
plied, as they evidently were by the venerable 
reader, to his own tranquil sojourn of a lifetime 
in the glen of BoneiL The allusion to a darker 
valley, the inevitable and not very distant 
termination of a lengthened pilg^rimage, woke 
a yet tenderer chord ; and when these words 
were sung, as the psalmody of Scotland so im* 
pressivdy is, by young and old, it was not the 
voice of the gray-haired contemporary parish- 
clerk alone that betrayed signs of emotion. 

The text was the simple words of the psalm- 
ist — " I have been young, and now am old ; " 
and perhaps its most affecting commentary 
might have been found in the time-worn figure 
in the pulpit, whose manly proportions age 
and grief had sapped without being able to 
obliterate. But when the good man sketched 
with faltering voice an unpremeditated picture 
of that gradual pilgrimage from youth to age, 
every step of which many of his hearers had 
taken side by side with this tried veteran in 
the path of duty and affliction; when the 
young heard him allude with a parent's ten- 
derness to follies they felt years could alone 
teach them entirely to abjure ; and the old saw 
his venerable face lighted up with joys he had 
taught many, like himself, to draw from above ; 
tears, fast and frequent^ as from dropping 
eaves, attested the sympathy that reigned be- 
tween the good shepherd and his flock. 

"My brethren," said he, in a conclusion 
accelerated evidently by overpowering emotion 
on both sides, "forty years long did the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness tempt and provoke Moses, 
rebelling against his authority, calling in ques- 
tion his kindness, and disobeying, nay, bias* 
pheming his God,* yet in his heart he loved 
and prayed for them still, beseeching that, if 
need were, his own name might for their sakes 
be blotted out of the Book of Life. Fifty years 
long have you, amid much human imperfection 
and human infirmity, cherished and borne with 
me — cleaving to my doctrine, following, as 
God gave ye grace, my counsel, and sympa- 
thizing, to the utmost of your ability, in mj 
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welfare md my sorrows — jadge then if my 
love to a people like this surpass not the lore 
of woman — ^yea, all save that lore which shall 
embrace as both in its everlasting arms. May 
we all meet at the judgment-seat above: I, to 
render an aoooont of my ministry — yon, to re- 
echo, if it shall please the merciful Judge to 
pronounce it, the lenient sentence — 'Thou 
hast been faithful over a very little, enter 
into the joy of thy Lord. ' " 

The effect of this appeal may be better ima- 
gined than expressed. Q and I did not 

breathe freely till, by climbing the highest 
hill within reach, we had attuned our minds 
to an elevation somewhat akin to that of the 
half emancipated pilgrim. The evening calm, 
which succeeded the converse of the pastor 
about his absent (rather than deceased) chil- 
dren, the family thanksgiving for blessings 
granted and withheld, for comforts to cheer, 
and trials to wean the immortal sojourner from 
his exile below, will never, while memory holds 
her seat, pass from her inmost record. 

I awoke on the morrow, fancying all nature 
decked in tenfold beauty for the joyful anniver- 
sary, my own spirits elated with a healthful 
gladness which courtly fetes may take away, 
but could never yet bestow. The privileged 

guests for the day (G and myself included) 

were the elders, most of whose fathers had pre- 
sided at the minister's ordination — ^the school- 
master, who, in the absence of nearer and 
dearer, had long been to him as a son ; and 
the doctor, who, under a dress and exterior 
rugged as those of his shepherd neighbours, 
veiled a skill beyond their simple wants and 
few-and-far-between ailments. 

But a self-invited member was soon added to 
the group in the person of a young neighbour 
laird, who made sport an excuse (with those 
who required any) for farming his own moderate 
patrimony, and enjoying, unfettered by the 
etiqueUes of society, so ctdled, the style of life 
most congenial to his age and disposition. 
At the breakfast-table young Boneil — for so 
from his property he was styled — walked in, 
with his heartfelt congratulations, and a bag 
full of grouse, shot bdfore town dandies had 
well composed themselves to their first sleep. 

" Any other day of the y^, Mr. Maxwell," 
said the frank young sportsman, "I would 
have dropped in at dinner, and taken my 
chance of a welcome. But this is a sacred one, 
and I would like to have my intrusion sanc- 
tioned beforehand. If yon think me worthy 
(and if you don't, you'll say so, in spite of all 
your hospitality) to rejoice with you on your 
fifty years' retrospect of duties fulfilled and 



good deeds done, remember, you'll find it a hard 
matter ever to shut the door on me or my pre- 
tensions again." 

"God forbid I should, Norman," said the 
old man, shaking his manly visitor by the 
hand; "a kind heart and a leal one are aye 
welcome. Fifty years back your father boie 
both, and his son is no changeling. Stay with 
us now, or return, as it best suits you. 

"Oh I I dare not stay!" cried the young 
man, with a significant smile at Lilly and her 
aunt ; " I should be sadly in the way. Be- 
sides, I spied a roe in the glen this morning, 
and must have another hit at the venison. 
What say you to a pasty, Miss Anne, between 
this and noon yet?" 

" I'll say for her, Norman, that it will be 
like the savoury meat of Esau that old Isaac 
valued for the hunter's sake, if ye get it ; and if 
not, we've the will for the deed, and that's just 
the same. And now off with ye, else your pies 
in the bush will stand in the way of Aunt Anne's 
puddings in hand." 

" There goes as fine a lad as ever lived," said 
the pastor, as he went out. " If he were my 
own son, I could scarce love him better." 

I looked up, and chanced to meet the de- 
lighted glance of the retreating Lilly ; and it 
told me, as plain as a thousand words, that 
the old man might, ere long, take to his heart 
a grandson!" 

Another testimony of grateful affection fol- 
lowed hard on the sportsman's morning tribute. 
A parcel and letter were put into the hands of 
the minister from the worthy nobleman whose 
exemplary tutor he had been at an age when 
few are able to guide themselves. The letter 
overflowed with expressions of still youthful 
kindliness and gratitude. The parcel contained 
a snuff-mull of beautiful workmanship, inlaid 
with all the valuable Scottish stones produced 
on the noble donor's estates. 

" If I have any good in me," said the writer, 
in honest sincerity of acknowledgment, "you 
dug it out from its native bed like these long- 
overlooked gems, which but for the hand which 
set them where they are might have been still 
trodden under foot or slumbering in their dark 
hill-sides for ever. When you look on this box, 
think on your own workmanship, and add one 
more to the thousand pleasing r^ections which 
make this day a day of pride to all, save your 
own modest self." 

It was not in man to be unmoved by a tri- 
bute like this, and from the Duke of , the 

very model and pattern of a pious and patriotic 
noble. 

"Too much, too much!" sighed the meek 
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., as he read, " Qod made him what he is ; 
edacation can do Utile for hearts and heads 
like his.'* 

The Lilly was called, and her eyes sparkled 
Uirongh tears as they glanced on the splendid 
present and dacal epistle; bat they did not 
glisten, nor her soft cheek glow, as while con- 
ning erery feather on the dark glossy wing of 
young Nonnan's 8yl?an tribute. 

Lilly, too, had her present on the way— one 
to whose safety, in her eyes, that of empires 
was as nothing: and never was the delay occa- 
sioned by traiking Tibbie's late tumultuous 
nuptials more acutely felt than when noon ar- 
riyed, bringing duly Norman's precarious prize, 
the roe, but no tidings of the fair fabric of 
Lilly's after-dinner glory — videUcei, a huge 
cake from the city, which was first to grace 
with appropriate devices her grandfather's 
honoured board, and then to gladden, with un- 
dreamed-of sweets, the eyes and palates of the 
whole Sabbath-school. The sight of the groups 
who in holiday attire were already parading in 
joyful anticipation, deepened her anxieties; 
and the joy of eighteen, like the joy of eighty, 
had thus its inevitable drop of alloy. 

The manse, meantime, teemed all the morn- 
ing with unbidden yet privileged guests. 
Keighbouring pastors came to cong^tulate 
the willing fellow-labourer, under whose fa- 
therly shadow themselves had grown insensibly 
gray — with whom they had "taken sweet 
counsel and walked in the house of God as 
friends" — and with whom they hoped, though 
in all humility, to stand side by side at the 
great account. Couples married by him in the 
earlier periods of his incumbency still lived to 
thank him for half centuries of happiness; 
while children and g^ndchildren, christened 
by his hand, and made Christian by his pre- 
cept and example, came with them to add their 
grateful acknowledgments. Widows, whose 
hearts had been bound up by one acquainted 
with grief, brought all they had — a prayer and 
a blessing, to swell the general tribute ; while 
the Sabbath-school children tottered under the 
load of a pulpit Bible, purchased out of the 
hoarded halfpence of the good man's own over- 
flowing liberality. 

With this juvenile offering he was fiurly up- 
set ; and always easily overcome by aught asso- 
ciated with his own childless hearth and early- 
removed olive-plants, he thanked them with 
tears alone, and deputed the glad Lilly to invite 
them all to tea on the green. This she could 
do with an easy mind, for Tibbie had at length 
arrived ; the enormous weight of the cake bal- 
anced, though imperfectly, in her panniers, by 



two of the hngett ewe-milk cheeses that ever 
owed their existence to mountain g^titude. 

Our party, swelled by a few guests of the 
better order, at length sat down to dinner; 
and never did feast (for a feast it was, fit for 
the court of aldermen) yield more unmingled 
satisfaction. The old man, exhilarated by the 
spontaneous burst of affection with which his 
anniversary had been hailed, felt a buoyancy 
of spirit to which he had for years been a 

stranger. Q and I were excited to the 

utmost by so unwonted a celebration. The 
dominie himself, through the week the "ob- 
served of all observer^" looked up in delighted 
admiration to his awn exemplary teacher; 
while the rough diamond of a doctor eyed him 
with the exact counterpart of the expression 
with which his dog, of the true shepherd breed, 
fixed his eyes in mute devotion on his master's 
well-known countenance. All felt, that like 
the good centurion in Scripture, he had but to 
say to any of them, " Do this, and he doeth it ; 
come, and he cometh." Their hearts, under 
Providence, were in his hand, and they felt it 
was well it should be sa 

But there was in young Norman's reverential 
gaze something deeper and more filial than any, 
and strange to say, on this day alone, when all 
seemed elated and emboldened, it was tempered 
for the first time with fear. For Norman had 
a suit to prefer before that evening should clooe, 
on which hung his own and another's happiness; 
and not all the softened feelings of the day of 
jubilee would, he feared, reconcile the old pas- 
tor to the thought of parting with his Lilly. 
How this was to be brought about, or even 
hinted at, was more than even a lover could de- 
vise ; so to Providence he left it, as he had been 
taught by his pastor to leave all besides. 

And strangely was the knot cut, and the 
difficulty removed ere the thought had well 
passed from the young man's troubled mind. 
Among the healths of that eventful evening — 
"absent friends" — ^the one ever dearest to the 
hearts of Scotsmen, was not forgotten; and 
then for the first time did the pious father allow 
himself to whisper a regret that his daughter, 
the only stay of his old age, should dwell di- 
vided from him by duty in the new world. 
True, she was solacing by her kindness, and 
cheering by her society, the labours in Chris- 
tian usefulness of a worthy countryman whom 
the spiritual necessities of his exiled Scottish 
brethren had induced to forego home and kin- 
dred for their sakes. But they had been long, 
long absent on this labour of love, and a father's 
heart vxmld yearn, on the proudest day of his 
life, for a glimpse of his long-banished only child. 
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The Tain wish had crossed like a passing 
cloud the rarely-dimmed serenity of his mind, 
and left bat a halo behind, when, as Lilly, 
loaded with the hage remnants of her cake, 
and assisted by Norman, who was leaving the 
honse to prepare for her javenile fete, two 
plainly dressed, bat respectable-looking people, 
opened with something of strange familiarity 
the garden gate, and asked if Mr. Maxwell 
was at home. 

" He is," replied Norman, answering for the 
bashful and surprised girl, ''but very particu- 
larly engaged with friends, who would be loath 
to part with him to-night, even on business" — 

" Lilly, my own Lilly !" sobbed out the fe- 
male trayeller, clasping her daughter to her 
heart, and then finding breath to say, "How 
is my dear father?" 

"Oh, well ! weU !" cried the delighted girl, 
hanging round her father's neck in frantic joy, 
"come and see him directly 1 " 

" Not just directly, my own Lilly," said he, 
composedly ; "serenty-four is no age for sur- 
prises, even joyful ones. Sir " (turning to Nor- 
man, who stood 9tudyvng, all lovers will guess 
how earnestly, the parents on whose fiat hung 
his life), "my wife had set her heart on reach- 
ing home on her father's day of jubilee. We 
had a quick passage and a safe one, God be 
praised ! to Liveipool, and travelling day and 
night, were set down by coach this morning at 
B- — . How to get on in time was the diffi- 
culty, but the backwoods have made us good 
walkers, and here we are, not too late for a 
grace-cup of thanksgiving to Him who has 
brought us safe to our father's door, and to 
friends who will make us welcome for his sake. 
Please, sir, to pave the way for our meeting." 

Norman hailed the omen, and came as de- 
liberately as joy would let him into the room. 
" There are strangers without, sir, who wish 
to speak with you ; and as they have tidings 
from New Brunswick, perhaps your friends will 
oonsent to spare you, though unwillingly." 

"From New Brunswick!" exclaimed the 
old man, hastily rising, then sinking down 
again from the painful agitation; **you have 
seen and spoken to them, is all well ? Norman, 
my son, tell me truly." 

"All well even as your heart could wish; 
but there are those without who could tell you 
better, far better than any words about those 
you love." 

"Are they still without? Oh bring them 
in, pray ! — our friends will excuse." 

" But will you promise?"— 

The old man cast a bewildered gate aronnd 
ught a glimpse of Lilly's beaming Ikoe as it 



peeped eagerly in at the half-open door, and 
exclaiming, "My bairn! my bairn!" sank 
back insensible on his chair ! 

We bore him gently out to the open air, 
whose reviving freshness, and still more, the 
voice and aspect of his darling daughter, soon 
restored him to himself. Who could describe 
their meeting half as well as one throb of 
long-severed hearts will bring it home to every 
bosom? Suffice it to say, it was a meet con- 
summation for such an sjuiiversaiy. 



THE ICEBERG. 

Twas night — our anchored vessel slept 

Out on the glassy sea ; 
And still as heaven the waters kept^ 

And golden bright— as he. 
The settiDg sun, went sinking slow 

Beneath the eternal wave ; 
And the ocean seemed a pall to throw 

Over the monarch's grave. 

There was no motion of the air 

To raise the sleeper's tress, 
And no wave-building winds were thers^ 

On ocean's loveliness ; 
But ocean mingled with the sky 

With such an equal hue, 
That vainly strove the *wildered eye 

To part their gold and blue. 

And ne'er a ripple of the sea 

Came on our steady gaze. 
Save when some timorous fish stole out 

To bathe in the woven blase, — 
When, floating in the light that played 

All over the resting main. 
He would sink beneath the wave, and dart 

To his deep, blue home again. 

Tet, while we gazed, that sunny eve, 

Across the twinkling deep, 
A form came ploughing the golden wave, 

And rending its holy sleep ; 
It blushed bright red, while growing on 

Our fixed half -fearful gaze ; 
But it wandered down, with its glow of light* 

And its robe of sunny rays. 

It seemed like molten silver, thrown 

Together in floating flame ; 
And as we look'd, we named it, then,- 

Tbe fount whence all oolours came : 
There were rainbows fnrl'd with a careless graoi^ 

And the brightest red that glows ; 
The purple amethyst there had place, 

And the hues of a full-blown rose. 
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not only stopped my pofonnance, but made dread came on me. Tbe deafening aoand of 

the bell smoto into my ears with a thunder 
which made me fear their drums would crack. 
— There was not a fibre of my body it did not 
thrill through! it altered my Teiyaoul; thought 
aad reflection were almost utterly banished; I 
only retained the sensation of agoniting terror. 
Srery moment I saw the bdl sweep within an 
inch of my fece: and my eyea— 1 could not 
doee them, though to look at the object was 
bittor as death— foUowed ii iniUBeaTely in ito 



eren the sound of a bell terrible to my, 

One Sunday I went with another into the 
belfry to ring for nooa prayers, but the second 
stroke we had pulled showed us that the clapper 
of the bell we were at was muflled. Some one 
had been buried that morning, and it had been 
prepared, of course, to ring a mournful note. 
We did not know of this, but the remedy was 
easy. "Jack," said my companion, "step up 
to the loft, and cut off the hat; ** for the way 
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iMclUating progrem until it came back again. 
It was in Tain I laid to myself that it could 
come no nearer at any fatare swing tlian it did 
at first; every time it descended I endearonred 
to slirink into the very floor to avoid being 
buried under the down-sweeping mass; and 
then reflecting on the danger of pressing too 
weightily on my fhtil support, would cower up 
again as far as I dared. 

At first my fears were mere matter of fact. 
I was afraid the pulleys above would give way 
and let the bell plunge on me. At another 
time the possibility of the clapper being shot 
out in some sweep, and dashing through my 
body, as I had seen a ramrod glide through a 
door, flitted across my mind. The dread also, 
as I have already mentioned, of the crazy floor, 
tormented me; but these Bwm gave way to 
fears not more unfounded, but more visionary, 
and of course more tremendous. The roaring 
of the bell confused my intellect, and my 
fancy soon began to teem with bXX sorts of 
strange and terrifying ideas. The bell pealing 
above, and opening its jaws with a hideous 
clamour, seemed to me at one time a ravening 
monster, raging to devour me; at another, 
a whirlpool ready to suck me into its bellow- 
ing abyss. As I gaied on it, it assumed all 
shapes ; it was a flying eagle, or rather a roe 
of the Arabian story-teHers, clapping its wings 
and screaming over me. Ajb I looked upwards 
into it, it would appear sometimes to lengthen 
into indefinite extent, or to be twisted at the 
end into the spiral folds of the tail of a flying- 
dragon. Nor was the flaming breath, or fiery 
glance of that fabled animal, wanting to com- 
plete the picture. My eyes, inflamed, blood- 
shot, and glaring, invested tiie supposed mon- 
ster with a fiill proportion of unholy light 

It would be endless were I to merely hint 
at all the fimdes that possessed my mind. 
Every object that was hideous and roaring 
presented itself to my imagination. I often 
thought that I was in a hurricane at sea, and 
that the vessel in which I was embarked tossed 
under me with the most furious vehemence. 
The air, set in motion by the swinging of the 
bell, blew over me, nearly with the violence, 
and more than the thunder of a tempest ; and 
the floor seemed to reel under me, as under 
a drunken man. But the most awl^l of all 
the ideas that seized on me were drawn from 
the supematuraL In the vast cavern of the 
bell hideous ftces appeared, and glared down 
on me with terrifying fh>wns, or with grinning 
mockery, still more appalling. At last the 
devil himself, accoutred, as in the common 
doseription of the evil vgiiit, with hoof^ horn. 



and tail, and eyes of infernal lustre, made his 
appearance, and called on me to curse Ood 
and worship him, who was powerful to save 
me. This dread suggestion he uttered with 
the full-toned clangour of the belL I had 
him within an inch of me, and I thought on 
the fate of the Santon Barsisa. Strenuously 
and desperately I defied him, and bade him 
begone. Reason then, for a moment, re- 
sumed her sway, but it was only to fill me 
with fresh terror, just as the lightning dis- 
pels the gloom that surrounds the benighted 
mariner, but to show him that his vessel is 
driving on a rock, where she must inevitably 
be dashed to pieces. I found I was becoming 
delirious, and trembled lest reason should 
utterly desert me. This is at all times an 
agonizing thought, but it smote me then with 
tenfold agony. I feared lest, when utterly 
deprived of my senses, I should rise, to do 
which I was every moment tempted by that 
strange feeling which calls on a man, whose 
head is dizzy from standing on the battlement 
of a lofty castle, to precipitate himself from it, 
and then death would be instant and tremen« 
dous. When I thought of this I became des- 
perate. I caught the floor with a grasp which 
drove the blood from my nails ; and I yelled 
with the cry of despair. I called for help, I 
prayed, I diouted, but all the effinrts of my 
voice were, of course, drowned in the bell. As 
it passed over my mouth it occasionally echoed 
my cries, which mixed not with its own sound, 
but preserved their distinct character. Per- 
haps this was but fancy. To me, I know, 
they then sounded as if they were the shout^ 
ing, howling, or laughing of the fiends with 
which my imagination had peopled the gloomy 
eave which swung over me. 

You may accuse me of exaggeraUng my 
feelings; but I am not. Many a scene of 
dread have I since passed through, but they 
are nothing to the self-inflicted terrors of this 
half hour. The ancients have doomed one of 
the damned in their Tartarus to lie under a 
rock, which every moment seems to be descend- 
ing to annihilate him — and an awful punish- 
ment it would be. But if to this you add a 
clamour as loud as if ten thousand furies were 
howling about you — a deafening uproar ban- 
ishing reason, and driving you to madness, 
you must allow that the bitterness of the pang 
was rendered more terrible. There is no man, 
firm as his nerves may be, who could retain 
his courage in this dtuaiioiL 

In twenty minutes the ringing was done. 
Half of that time passed over me without power 
of computation — the other half appeared aa 
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age. When it eetsed, I becune gradatlly more 
quiet, but a new fear retained me. 1 knew 
tliat fiye minutes would elapse without ringing, 
but at the end of that short time the bell 
would be rung a second time, for fire minutes 
more. I could not calculate time. A minute 
and an hour were of equal duration. I feared 
to rise, lest the five minutes should hare elapsed, 
and the ringing be again commenced, in which 
case I should be crushed, before I could escape, 
against the walls or framework of the belL I 
therefore still continued to lie down, cautiously 
shifting myself, however, with a careful glid- 
ing, so that my eye no longer looked into the 
hollow. This was of itself a considerable relief. 
The cessation of the noise had, in a great 
measure, the effect of stupifying me, for my 
attention, being no longer occupied by the 
chimeras I had conjured up, bc^jan to flag. 
All that now distressed me was the constant 
expectation of the second ringing, for which, 
however, I settled myself with a kind of stupid 
resolution. I closed my eyes, and clenched 
my teeth as firmly as if they were screwed in 
a vice. At last the dreaded moment came, 
and the first swing of the bell extorted a groan 
from me, as they say the meet resolute victim 
screams at the sight of the rack, to which he is 
for a second time destined. After this, how- 
ever, I lay silent and iethaigic, without a 
thought Wrapped in the defensive armour of 
stupidity, I defied the bell and its intonations. 
When it ceased, I was roused a little by the 
hope of escape. I did not, however, decide on 
this step hastily, but, putting up my hand 
with the utmost caution, I touched the rim. 
Though the ringing had ceased, it still was 
tremulous from the sound, and shook under 
my hand, which instantly recoiled as from an 
electric jar. A quarter of an hour probably 
elapsed before I again dared to make the 
experiment, and then I found it at rest I 
determined to lose no time, fearing that I 
might have delayed already too long, and 
that the bell for evening service would catch 
me. This dread stimulated me, and I slipped 
out with the utmost rapidity and arose. I 
stood, I suppose, for a minute, looking with 
silly wonder on the place of my imprisonment, 
penetrated with joy at escaping, but then 
rushed down the stony and irregular stair with 
the velocity of lightning, and arrived in the 
bell-ringei^s room. This was the last act I 
had power to accomplish. I leaned against 
the wall, motionless and deprived of thought, 
in which posture my companions found me, 
when, in the course of a couple of hours, they 
returned to their occupation. 



They were shocked, as well they might, at 
the figure before them. The wind of the bell 
had excoriated my face, and my dim and 
stupified eyes were fixed with a lack-lustre gaze 
in my raw eyelids. My hands were torn and 
bleeding; my hair dishevelled; and my clothes 
tattered. They spoke to me, but I gave no 
answer. They shook me, but I remained in- 
sensible. They then became alarmed, and 
hastened to remove me. He who had first 
gone up with me in the forenoon met them as 
they carried me through the churchyard, and 
through him, who was shocked at having, in 
some measure, occasioned the accident, the 
cause of my misfortune was discovered. I was 
put to bed at home, and remained for three 
days delirious, but g^radually recovered my 
senses. You may be sure the bell formed a 
prominent topic of my ravings, and if I heard 
a peal, they were instantly increased to the 
utmost violence. Even when the delirium 
abated, my sleep was continually disturbed by 
imagined ringings, and my dreams were haunted 
by the fancies which aLmoet maddened me 
while in the steeple. My friends removed me 
to a house in the country, which was sufficiently 
distant from any place of worship to save me 
from the apprehensions of hearing the church- 
going bell; for what Alexander Selkirk, in 
Cowper's poem, complained of as a misfortune, 
was then to me as a blessing. Here I recovered; 
but, even long after reooveiy, if a gale wafted 
the notes of a peal towards me, I started with 
nervous apprehensi<m. I felt a Mahometan 
hatred to all the bell tribe, and envied the 
subjects of the Commander of the Faithful the 
sonorous voice of their Muessin. Time cured 
this, as it does the most of our follies; but, 
even at the present day, if, by chance, my 
nerves be unstrung, some particular tones of 
the eathedral bell have power to surprise me 
into a momentary start 

MeukwoodTi Hag. 



A VISION OF BEAUTY. 

It WM a beauty that I law 

80 pare, 10 perftot, as the frame 
Of all the oniTene wae Uune, 
To that one figure ooold I draw. 
Or give least line of it a law I 

A akein of lilk without a knot I 
A fldr toMittk made without a halt I 
A oarioQS form withoat a fkiilt 1 
A printed book without a blott 
All beaut J, and withoat a ipot 
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BALLAD OF THE SAILOR'S CHILDREK 

Fialher ! why linger on the wayee? Our kitchen fire bnmi bright, 
And ihinei apon yonr empty ohair, a-welooming the night; 
The ran has seen ni all day long, listening your itep to hear — 
Why come yon not aoron the Mfr— our fitther, ever dear ! 

Long time dnoe flnt yon went away ! We oounted as it passed; 
And this wai to have been the day yon wonld return at last : 
Oh ! how our hearts beat as it came, with thinking upon yoo. 
And how we wearied for the dawn— onr father, ever tme ! 

We wateh'd, and saw the morning son far in the east appear: 
" He must be on his way (we said)— he must be very near.** 

We watch*d, and saw the evening sun dedine far in the west : 
'* Heni come before if s night (we said)— our father, ever best !** 

Night has brought only clouds and storms. We heard the wild sea-mew, 
And in its shrieks we thought it bade us go a-seeking you. 
All day we waited at the door, your smile and kiss to find, 
But now we stand upon the shoire— our father, ever kind ! 

And wherefore oome you not? The waves begin to swell and dash. 
And through the bla<dE deuds, far away, we see the lightning flash; 
The wind is bursting from the sky, and lashing up the floods 
O Heaven proteot the ship that holds our father, ever good t 

Ko mother now have we to pray for you at night and mom. 
Or dress us in our best array the day you should return ; 
She is not here to kiss your brow, wet with the salt sea-wave. 
If cold and weaiy-wom wert thou— our fitther, ever brave ! 

But oome— oh, oome ! And you will see how bright the fire will blase ; 
And we will, as she bade us, be your children good always; 
And though that she is dead and gone, we would not have you pine, 
Or stay away— for are not we— our father— ever thine ! 

And when you weaiy, we will bring, as we did long ago. 

Our chairs about your knees, and sing *' The Stormy Winds do Blow;" 

And we can tell you all sgain the stories that she told. 

How you fought the French upon the nudn— our fitther, ever bold I 

Oh ! ever as the lightning gleams, we think we sec you nigh; 
And ever as the wild wind screams, we think we hear you oiy ; 
And ever as the towering tide sends up its hissing spray. 
We think upon our mother dead, and father, far away ! 

But she said we would not be alone, and therefore should not weep^ 
For He that cares for the shom-lamb wonld watch you on the deep. 
And in His own time send to us, across the weary wave. 
Our fitther, ever dear, and true, and kind, and good, and brave. 
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THB BRIGHTON COACH. 

I wai once placed in a sitiiaiioii of peculiar 
embarraMmeiit; the erent made a strong im- 
preasion on me at the time — an impreaaion, in- 
deed, which has lasted erer since. 

Those who know as well as I do, and have 
known as long as I hare known, that once 
mnddj, shabbj, dirty fishing-town on the 
Sussex coast, which has grown, under the smiles 
and patronage of our late beloved king, into 
splendoor and opulence, called Bri^^ton, will 
be aware that there run to it and from it, 
diyers and sundry most admirable public con- 
Teyances in the shape of stage-coaches : that the 
ra|dd improTements in that sort of travelling 
have during late years interfered with and 
greatly ii^imd the trada <^ posting; and that 
people of the first respectability think it no 
shame to pack themselves up in a Brighton 
coach, and step out of it at Charing Cross 
exactly trt hours after they have stepped into 
it in Castle Square. 

The gallant gay Stevenson, with his prancing 
grays under perfect ctmimand, used to attract 
a crowd to see him start; and now, although 
he, poor fellow, is gone that journey whence 
no traveller returns, Goodman still survives, 
and the "Times" still flourishes; in that is 
the principal scene of my embarrassment laid; 
and to that admirable, neat, and expeditious 
equipage must I endeavour to attract your 
attention for some ten minutes. 

It was one day in the autumn of 1829, just 
as the Pavilion clock was striking three, that 
I stepped into Mr. Goodman's coach. In it I 
found already a thin stripling enveloped in a 
fur pelisse, the only dirtinguishing mark of 
whose sex was a tuft of mustachio on his upper 
lip. He wore a travelling cap on his head girt 
with a golden band, and eyed me and his other 
fellow-traveller as though we had been of a 
different race of beings from himself. That 
other fellow-traveller I took to be a small at- 
torney. He was habited in a drab greatcoat, 
which matched his round fat face in colour; 
his hair, too, was drab, and his hat was drab; 
his features were those of a young pig: and his 
recreation through the day was sucking barley- 
sugar, to which he perpetually kept helping 
himself from a neat white paper parcel of the 
luscious commodity, which he had placed in 
the pocket of the ooach-window. 

l^ere was one other passenger to take up, 
and I began wondering what it would be like, 
and whether it would be male or female, old 
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or young, handsome or ugly, when my specu- 
lations were apeedily terminated by the arrival 
of an extremely delicate pretty woman, attended 
by her maid. The lady was dressed in the 
extreme of plainness, and yielded the palm of 
gaiety to her toubreUe, who mounted by the 
side of Mr. Goodman, at the moment that her 
mistress placed herself next my pig-faoed friend 
and opposite to me. 

It does not require half a second <^ time to 
see and know and understand what sort of 
woman it is who is thus brought in juxta- 
position with one. The turn of her mind may 
be ascertained by the way she seats herself in 
her comer; her disposition by the look she 
gives to her companions; and her character — 
but perhaps that may require a minute or two 
more. The lady in question cast a hasty glance 
round her, merely, as it should seem, to ascer- 
tain if she were personally acquainted with 
any of her companions. She evidently waa 
not; and her eyes sank from the inquiring gaia 
round the party upon a black silk bag which 
lay on her lap. She was about four or five- 
and-twenty; her eyes were blue and her hair 
fair; it hung carelessly over her forehead, and 
the whole of her costume gave evidence of a 
wantof attention to what is called "setting one's 
self off to the best advantage." She was tall 
— thin — pale ; and there was a sweet expres- 
sion in her countenance which I shall never 
forget; it was mild and gentle, and seemed to 
be formed to its plaintive cast by sufibring — 
and yet why should oue so lovely be unhappy? 

As the clock struck we started. The sudden 
turn of the team round the comer of North 
Street and Church Street brought a flush of 
colour into her cheeks ; she was conscious of 
the glow which I was watching; she seemed 
ashamed of her own timidity. She looked up 
to see if she was observed; she saw she was, and 
looked down again. All this happened in the 
first hundred and seventy yards of a journey of 
fifty-two miles and a half. 

My pig'faoed friend, who sucked his barley- 
sugar sonorously, paid little attention to any- 
body, or anything, except himself; and in 
pursuance of that amiable tendemess, pulled 
up the window at his side. The lady, like the 
beau in the fur coat, laid her delicate head 
back in the comer of the coach, and slept, or 
seemed to sleep. The horror I felt lest my 
pig-faoed friend should consider i^ necessary 
to join in any conversation which I might 
venture to originate with my unknown beauty 
opposite, kept me quiet; and I "ever and 
anon" looked anxiously towards his vacant 
features, in hopes to see the two gray nnmeaa- 
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ing tilings which served him for ejes, closed 
in a sweet and satisfacioiy slumber. Bat no; 
although he spoke not, and if one may jadge 
by oountenanoes, thought not, still he kept 
awake, and ready, as it should seem, to join 
in a oonyersation which he had not courage to 
b^n. 

And so we trarelled on, and not one syllable 
was exchanged until we reached Crawley. 
There my heart was much relieved. At Hands- 
cross we had dropped the comet with the tufts; 
horses were ready to convey him to some man's 
house to dinner; and when we were quitting 
Crawley, I saw my excellent demolisher of 
barley-sugar mount a regular Sussex buggy, 
and export himself to some town or village out 
of the line of our road. 

I here made a small effort at ice-breaking 
with my delicate companion, who consorted 
with her maid at one end of the room, while I 
with one or two more sensualists from the out- 
side was refreshing myself with some cold fowl 
and salad. I ventured to ask her whether she 
would allow me to offer her some wine and 
water. Hang it! thought I, if we stand upon 
gentility in a stage-coach journey, smart as the 
things are, we shall never part sociably. She 
seemed somewhat of the same opinion, for she 
smiled. I shall never forget it: it seemed on 
her placid countenance like sunshine amidst 
showers — she accepted my proffered draught. 
"I rather think," said I, "we shall travel 
al<me for the rest of the journey — our com- 
municative friends have 1^ us." She made 
no answer; but from the sort of expression 
which passed over her features I was very sorry 
I had made the remark. I was in the greatest 
possible alarm lest she should require the 
presence of her maid to play propriety; but no, 
she had no such notion. 

A summons from Mr. Goodman soon put the 
party in motion, and in a few minutes we were 
again on our journey — the dear interesting 
creature and myself tite-d-Ute, "Have you 
been longat Brighton?" said I. "Some time," 
replied the lady — "some months, indeed." 
Here came a pause. "Tou reside in London, 
I presume ! " said I. "In the neighbourhood," 
replied the lady; at the same time drawing off 
the glove of her left hand (which by the way 
was as white as snow), to smooth one of her 
eyebrows, as it appeared by what she actually 
did with it, but, as I thought, to exhibit to my 
sight the golden badge of union which en- 
circled ito third finger. "And," said I, "have 
you been living alone at Brighton so long?" 
"Oh, no!" said the stranger; "my husband 
has only left me during the last few weeks, and 



has now summoned me home, being unable to 
r^'oin me on the coast." " Happy man!" said 
I, "to expect such a wife." 

Now there did not seem much in this com- 
monplace bit of folly, for I meant it for little 
else than jest, to summon up a thousand feel- 
ings, and excite a thousand passions — to raise 
a storm, and cause a flood of tears. But so it 
was — my companion held down her head to 
conceal her grief, and the big drops fell from 
her beautiful eyes. "Good God! " said I, " have 
I said anything to induce this emotion? — what 
have I done? — forgive me — believe me, if I 
have erred, it has been unintentionally — I — " 
"Don't speak to me," said the sufferer — "it is 
not your fault — ^you are forgiven — ^my heart is 
full, very full — and a word that touches the 
chord which vibrates to its very centre sadly 
affects me — pray — pray, let go my hand — and 
believe me, I am not angry with you — I am 
to blame." "But," said I->not implicitly 
obeying the ixgunction about letting go her 
hand, — ^because what harm can holding a hand 
do? — "you must be more explicit before I can 
be satined with forgiveness — ^you have oc- 
casioned an interest which I cannot control, 
you have excited feelings which I cannot sub- 
dne^I am sure you are unlu^ppy, and that I 

havereferred to something which " " Pray, 

pray, ask me nothing," said my agitated com- 
panion; "I have betrayed myself — but I am 
sure, quite sure," added she — and I do think 
I felt a sort of gentle pressure of my hand at 
the moment — "that you will not take advan- 
tage of a weakness of which I ought to be 
ashamed." "Tou may rely upon me," said I, 
"that, so far as you may choose to trust me, 
you are safe; and you may believe, that any 
anxiety I may express to know more of circum- 
stances which (whatever they are) so deeply 
affect you, arises from an interest which you 
had excited even before you spoke." "What 
would you think of a woman," said she, "who 
should open her heart to a stranger? or, what 
sympathy could sorrows excite, which might 
be told by her after an hour's acquaintance? 
No, no; let me remain unknown to you, as I 
am. Let us talk on ordinary topics, and let 
us part friends — but not to meet again." 

Not much in the habit of making conquests, 
and not being of that particular "shape and 
make" to be fallen in love with at first sight, 
I confess this appeal seemed extraordinary. 
It was clear, from whatever cause arising I 
could not pretend to divine, that I had some- 
how prepossessed my companion in my favour; 
and certainly, if anything in the world could 
have induced me to resolve to meet this inter- 
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estlng creature again and again, it was her 
expressed desire that SQch a thing should not 
occur. I wonder if she anticipated the efiect 
of her prohibition when she announced it! 
"FriencU!" said I, "why should we not part 
friends? Why should we not live friends? 
Let me implore you, tell me more of yourself 
—that is all 1 ask." "Alas!" said she, rais- 
ing her blue eyes towards heaven, "is it pos- 
sible that my pride and spirit should be so 
broken, so worked upon, that 1 could consent 
to admit of such a conversation with a stranger? 
How strangely do events operate upon the 
human mind!" "Qentle spirits should be 
gently treated," said I. "I fear some rude 
hand has broken in upon the rest that beings 
like you should enjoy?" "Oh," said she, "if 
I could tell you — and I believe I must — to 
justify myself for conduct which must appear 
to you so wild, so extraordinary, so unbecom- 
ing — oh, why did those people leave us to- 
gether?" 

I said nothing to this, because I could not 
exactly guess why they did; but that they had 
done so, I confess I did not so much r^^ as 
my companion sdid she did. "If my poor 
mother could look from heaven," said she, 
"and see me degraded as I am, what would 
she think of all the love and care expended 
upon me in my infancy and youth?" This 
last touch was rather wounding to my vanity; 
because, although the lady might consider her- 
self somewhat let down in the world by travel- 
ling in a stage-coach, I thought it a little 
uncivil to refer to the circumstance while I 
was her fellow-passenger. "If," said I, "you 
will 80 far trust me as to confide your sorrows 
to me, L pledge myself to secrecy, and even to 
pursue any course which you may suggest for 
relieving them." "My story is brief," said 
my companion; "promise me not to refer to it 
at any future period during my life — that is, 
if we should ever meet after to-day, and 1 toUl 
trust you." Here the pressure of the hand 
was unequivocal; and by a corresponding, yet 
perhaps more fervent token, I sealed the com- 
pact between us. "I am the daughter," said 
she, "of a general officer, who with my exem- 
plary mother resided chiefly in Somersetshire. 
The cares and attention of my parents were 
affectionately devoted to the education and 
improvement of their only child, and I became, 
as they have a thousand times said, the blessing 
of their declining years. I was scarcely seven- 
teen when 1 lost my father, and his death pro- 
duced not only a change of circumstances in 
our family, but a change of residence. My 
mother and myself removed to Bath. There 



we resided until we were induced to visit the 
Continent, where — I am ashamed to go on — a 
nobleman became my avowed admirer, and 
made me an offer of marriage. His rank was 
exalted, his fortune large, but I could not love 
him: was I wrong in refusing to marry him?" 
"Assuredly not," said I, amazed at the ani- 
mation which sparkled in eyes that lately 
flowed with tears, whib she referred to the 
proper feeling and spirit she had exhibited in 
refusing a man she could not love. "That 
refusal," continued the lady, " my poor mother 
could not forgive; she never did forgive it, and 
I believe that her anger is still over me, for 
what I have since suffered seems like a curse. 
My mother*s disapprobation of my refusal of 
this desirable match had a complicated origin. 
She believed, and rightly too, that I discarded 
her favourite, not only upon the negative 
feeling of indifierence or dislike towards him, 
but because I secretly preferred another. She 

was right " "And you " "Stay,'" 

interrupted she^"hear me out — as I have 
begun, you shall know alL I did love another,, 
a being all candour, openness, honour, and 
principle: talented, accomplished, gay, full of 
feeling, and generous to a fault. His name 
my mother would not hear me mention. She 
expelled him our house, excluded him from 
my society. What then? — ^trick and evasion 
on my part supplanted obedience and sinoeri^. 
The house of a friend afforded opportunities 
for our meeting, which my own denied— my 
youthful spirit could not bear restraint — we 
eloped and were married." "And thus you 
secured your happiness," said I. "Happi- 
ness!" said my companion; and never shall I 
foiget the expression of bitterness, sorrow, and 
remorse which animated her countenance aa 
she pronounced the word. "Misery — misery 
beyond redemption! My mother died two 
years after my ill-fated union with the man of 
my choice; and died without forgiving me my 
sad error. 'No,' said my angry parent; 'she 
has chosen her course and must follow it; and 
when I am in my cold g^ve she will repent, 
and I hope be forgiven.'" "But how were 
your prospects of happiness blighted?" said I. 
"Ah!" said my companion, "there is the 
point — there is the story which I dare not tell. 
Can I betray my husband? Can I accuse him? 
Can I commit him to a stranger?" "Being 
to a stranger," said I, "and one who, according 
to your own commands, is likely to remain 
a stranger to him always, you surely may." 
"Then hear me," said the lady: "we had 
scarcely been married three years, when, by 
some fatality to me wholly unacoonntable, h* 
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became in&taated by a woman — woman I must 
call her — who led him into gaieties without 
his wife; who, fascinated by his agreeable 
qualities, became the monarch of his affections, 
the controller of his actions, and who, not 
satisfied with others attracting him from his 
home and all its ties, excited in his breast the 
fiercest jealousy against me." "Shocking!" 
said I; and I thought so as I looked at the be- 
witching creature; not but that I must confess 
I did not see the entire impossibility of the 
esdstenceof causes for her husband's apprehen- 
rion, considering the confidential nuuiner in 
which she communicated all her sorrows to 
me. "Treatment the most barbarous followed 
this," said my companion; "a disbelief in my 
assertions, expressed contemptuously, marked 
all his answers to any request I made to him. 
The actions and conduct of my life were ex- 
amined and discussed, until at length he sent 
me to the coast to lire under the roof of his 
mother, while he was constantly domesticated 
with the vile partner of his gaieties and dissi- 
pations. Is not this enough to break a heart, 
or is it not enough to drire a woman to the 
commission of the yeiy crimes with which she 
finds herself uigustly charged?" 

Upon this last part of my fair friend's in- 
quiry as to the lex UUionU, I could but hare 
one opinion to giro, and agreed cordially in 
her yiew of a case to which, as it appeared to 
me, she had devoted some considerable portion 
of her attention. "But," said I, "you are 
now returning home?" "I am," replied the 
lady; "because the riyal I am doomed to bear 
with is no longer in London, and because the 
Avocations of my husband will not permit him 
to visit Paris, whither she has gone. He 
thinks I am ig^norant of all this, and thinks 
that I am a dupe to all his artifices; and why 
should I undeceive him?" "This rival," said 
I, "must be a very potent personage, if you 
are unable to break the charm which fascinates 
your husband, or dispel the influence which 
she has over him. You mtut have the power, 
if you have the will to do so." "No," said 
ahe; "my power is gone — his heart is lost to 
me, and is inaccessible by me. Oh ! you little 
know the treatment I have received from him! 
— ^from him whose whole soul was mine, but 
whose mind is steeled and poisoned against 
me! — No human being can tell what I have 
aufiered — ^what I do suffer!" 

It was clear I had now arrived at the con- 
elusion of the story; all that remained was to 
make the application, or deduce the moral; 
and, I honestly confess, it appeared to me, 
that, notwithstanding the oluect of her Journey 



from her mother-in-law*s house at Brighton 
was to rejoin her spouse in London, she would 
gladly have availed herself of any seasonable 
opportunity of changing the place of her desti- 
nation. In fact, I had involved myself more 
deeply than I anticipated, for, having become 
a cov^Hdante, and having volunteered being a 
cavalier, I apprehended that in a minute or 
two I should be called forth as a champion, 
and, like another knight-errant, have the out- 
raged Damosel placed under my especial care. 

I confess I was now rather anxious to ascer- 
tain who my fair friend was, and what her 
sumame^her Christian name I had discovered 
to be Fanny. This discovery I made when she 
was rec^>itulating, more at length than I have 
thought it necessary to do, the dialogues be- 
tween herself and her late respectable mother, 
in which I observed that, speaking in the 
maternal character, she called herself by that 
pretty and simple name, which never waa 
better suited to a human being than herself. 
The animation and exertion of talking, and 
the excitement to which part of her narrative 
had given rise, together with the effect of the 
air on a delicate skin, had lighted up her sweet 
countenance, and I was just on the point of 
taking a very decisive step in the affair, when 
the coach suddenly stopped, and the door being 
opened, a portly lady, with a bandbox, and a 
bouquet as big as a gooeeberry-bush, picked 
on purpose for her, as she told us, was squeezed 
by the high-pressure power of Mr. Ooodman's 
right hand into the coach. She was followed 
by a pale-faced girl of about ten years of age, 
with a smaller-sized bouquet, a basketful of 
sweetheart cakes, and a large phial full of weak 
red, wine and water. 

That I was sorry for the interruption, I 
must candidly admit; but if the new-comers 
had been quiescent, it would have been more 
bearable, as I might have had time and leisure 
to consider what I had heard, and resolve in 
my mind not only the sad case of the fascin- 
ating creature before me, but to decide as to 
what step I myself should take, when we came 
to the place of parting. 

It is curious to see how soon a feeling of 
sympathy, or congeniality, or whatever else it 
may be, renders strangers intimate; and when 
that sort of intimacy has begun, how it con- 
tinues and shows itself by comparison with the 
conduct observed to the next strangers who 
appear. I and my fkir friend were upon such 
good terms with ettch other, and so distant to 
the people who had just joined us, that the big 
lady and the little girl no doubt took us, if not 
for man and wife, at least for intimates of 
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many years' Btanding; and then to see, the 
moment they came in, the care with which my 
fellow-traveller put her bonnet straight, and 
palled her tippet round her, and put her bag 
in order, just as if she were before company! 
The contrast was very flattering to me, and so 
might have been much more of her conversation, 
but that she maintained it in a low tone, so as 
not to be heard by the strangers, forgetting, I 
conclude, that the pitch of voice which rendered 
it inaudible to them, left me equally ill-in- 
formed. " Pray, sir," said the big lady, "when 
does this here coach git to the Olephant and 
Castle?" "At a little past eight," said I. "We 
goes through Kinnington, I believe," said the 
lady. "We do." "If it is quite agreeable, 
sir," continued theaw(ul dame, "to your good 
lady to have that 'ere window up, I should be 
uncommon oblegated, because my little Emily 
Lawinia is jist out of the scarlet-fever, and I 
am afeard of her taking could." 

The combination of blunders in this little 
speech set the late weeping Fanny into a laugh; 
for there was in the comer of her eye that 
playful sparkle which no grief can quite subdue. 
She was as readily alive to fun as assailable by 
sorrow; and so it is with all people who feel 
strongly; for, as Moore says in one of his 
Melodies, 

" The haart that is aooneit awake to the flafwen. 
It alwayi the flnt to be toooh'd by the thoama.** 

The plump lady, however, found that she 
had made some mistake; and not at all taking 
into the account that people in general do not 
very much approve of shutting themselves up 
in a coach, hermetically sealed, with patients 
in the scarlet -fever, set me and my "good 
lady" down as two proud, conceited upstarts, 
and revenged herself, to our utter dismay, by 
dissipating the sorrows of silence, in enjoying 
the solace of peppermint lozenges, one of which 
she herself took, and administered another to 
her darling pet on the opposite seat; so that, 
while my companion was gratified by the redo- 
lence of the fragrant herb through the medium 
of the old lady, I was indulged by the more 
active and efiELcient exertions of the living 
anatomy next her. 

The coach rattled on, and I beheld my oppo- 
site neighbour no longer as a stranger. She 
leaned forward just as we paued Kennington 
turnpike, and asked me whether I went on to 
Charing Cross, or left the coach at the Elephant 
and Castle. I told her that I stuck by the 
ship to the last, and hoped she would permit 
me to assist her in securing her luggage. It 
was at this period, in the midst of the jangle 
oC tht vehicle and the clatter of the maauiam- 



iced road, that I endeavoured to induce her ia 
tell me her name. This she positively refused. 
Then I looked about for the superscription of 
a letter, which sometimes very inflexible ladiee, 
under similar circumstances, will considerately 
let slip — and thus, one gets in a moment aed- 
tUnkUly what worlds would not tempt them 
deliberately to disclose-^but no— it was too 
dark to read writing; yet, I was so convinced 
that she actually held a card ready to give me, 
that I endeavoured gently to force her delicate 
right hand open, in order to obtain the desired 
information. But I found I was wrong; she 
seemed determined, either that I should know 
nothing more of her, or, if I did, that I should 
at least have the trouble, or pleasure, as the 
case might be, of hunting after my intelli- 
gence. 

Failing in the main point of my inquiries, 
I endeavoured to ascertain what part of Lon- 
don she resided in, and tried every street, 
square, row, and comer, from Qrove Road, 
Paddington, to Dog Row, Whitechapel, in 
order to excite an affirmative nod, and one of 
those bewitching smiles which I began to love 
— but no. Well, thought I, the time must 
come when you must go, and then I shall fol- 
low; and so, if you choose to be silent and 
uncommunicative, and dignified and disagree- 
able, I can be revenged upon you; not that I 
could believe a woman who would generously 
confide the sorrows of her heart to a man, 
could be ill-natured enough to withhold the 
trifling addition of telling him where that heart 
was doomed to beat. 

The moment arrived, and we reached the 
Elephant and Castle. The sudden check of 
Goodman's team took my poor Fanny by sur- 
prise, and threw her forward, so as to bring 
her somewhat in contact with myself; but the 
lamps of the coach had been lighted at Smithers 
Bottom, and we were in the dark compared 
with objects without; and never shall I forget 
the hurried scramble into which she " righted 
herself," as her eye glanced on a countenance 
outside the carriage, brightly illuminated by 
the lamp on that side— -she seemed thunder- 
struck. ' ' Qracious ! " said she, ' ' here's Charles !" 
"Who the deuce is Charles?" said I. "Hush! 
— my husband," replied the lady; " he's com- 
ing; — I'm so glad these people are in the 
coach." The door opened, and a hand was in- 
troduced. " Fanny ! " said the master of that 
hand, in a soft tone of endearment. " Here I 
am, love," said my companion. "Alone! — 
what--quite fiiU I " said the husband. " Yea, 
dear," said the wife, "and so tired. I never 
was so ifiad to get out of a ooaeh in my Ufs.** 
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In ft moment I thought I recognized the voice 
9f the husband. I coiled myself into the cor- 
ner. She would hare got out without m j being 
betrayed, if she had not dropped her gloye. — 
Why the deuce had she taken it oflT? — ^A light 
was sent for, and the moment it came I beheld 
in the object of all my indignation, and the 
cause of all her sorrow — the oldest friend of 
my life— Charles Franklin. "Why, "exclaimed 
he, the moment he recognized me, "is that 
you! — fellow-traveller with my wife, and not 
known to each other? — this ia curious!*' 
" Franklin!" said I, in a sort of tremor. "Do 
you know my husband, wrf" said the lady — 
" how very strange!" Yes, thought I, I wish 
it were impossible. " I have not seen you 
the^e ten years," said Franklin. "Come home 
with us — you must and shall — I " " In- 
deed," said I—" I " " Oh, come, come," 

said Franklin; " you can have no engagement 
— you shall have no engagement to supersede 
this. I rejoice in having found you after so 
long a separation," — and then Mr. Franklin 
introduced me to his wife in due form, much 
to the astonishment of our fellow-travellers at 
the other side of the coach, who concluded by 
what they had seen, as indeed they had shown 
by what they had said, that we were, if actually 
not man and wife, two of the oldest and most 
intimate possible friends. 

I have a melting heart in the way of a pro- 
position from a friend, especially when it is 
made under extraordinary circumstances, like 
thoee which accompanied and preceded Frank- 
lin's; but altogether I sincerely declare that I 
never was more embarrassed in my existence. 
I still wished to see the adventure through, 
and behold my Niobe in her own domicile. I 
looked to my charming companion for a tele- 
graphic signal If she had frowned a negative, 
I should have repeated the signal, and strenu- 
ously declined going; but by the glare of the 
lamp at the inn door I thought I saw affirma- 
tive in the glance of her eye, which induced 
me to believe that my visit would not annoy 
her; and so, really, rather than doom her to a 
tite-d-Uie with her tyrant — though he was my 
friend — I consented to put myself in a position 
as irksome almost as position could be. 

We left the coach — my trips from Brighton 
being periodical and fluent, I had no luggage, 
and we proceeded, with the niaid and the band- 
boxes, to my friend's house — of course I shall 
be excused mentioning the locality — but it was 
one of the prettiest bgoux I ever saw; good 
taste predominated in every part of its decora- 
tions, and I soon discovered, by certain draw- 
ings which were pendent on the walla, that my 



fair companion was an artist, while the piano- 
forte and harp bespoke her (as she had herself, 
indeed, informed me she was) accomplished in 
other sciences. 

After a suitable delay of preparation, such 
as taking off things, and refreshing, and all 
that, our dinner was served — nothing could 
be nicer or neater. "Fanny, dearest," said 
Franklin, " let me give you this wing; I know, 
my life, you like it." "No, Charles, dear, 
not a bit more, thank you," said Fanny. 
" Come, love, a glass of wine with me," said 
Charles; "'t is an old fashion, but we have 
been apart some weeks, so our friend will ex- 
cuse it." "To be sure hewill,"Baid Fanny, and 
they drank to each other with looks admirably 
suited to the action. ."How strange it is," 
said Franklin, " that after so long a separation 
we should meet in this extraordinary manner, 
and that Fanny should not have found you 
out, or that you should not have discovered 
her!" "Why, my dear Charles," said Mrs. 
Franklin, "strangers do not talk to each other 
in stage-coaches." "Very true, my angel," 
said Mr. Franklin; " but some accident might 
have brought your name to his ears, or his to 
yours." 

While all this was going on I sat in a state 
of perfect amazement. Charles Franklin and 
I had been schoolfellows, and continued friends 
to a certain period of life; he was all that his 
wife had described him to be, in the earlier 
part of his life, but I confess I saw none of the 
heartlessness, the suspicion, the neglect, the 
violence, the inattention of which she also 
spoke; nor did I perceive, in the bright ani- 
mated look of pleasure which beamed over her 
intelligent countenance, the slightest remains 
of the grief and sorrow by which she had been 
weighed down on the journey. " Do you feel 
tired, my Fanny?" said Franklin. "No, 
dear," replied the lady, " not very, now; but 
thoee coaches are so small when there are four 
people in them, that one gets cramped." 

Here I felt a sort of tingling sensation be- 
hind my ears, anticipatoiy of what appeared 
to me to be a veiy natural question on the part 
of Franklin, as to whether we had been full 
during the whole journey; Mrs. Franklin, 
however, saw in a moment the false move she 
had made, and therefore directed the thoughts 
of her barbarous husband from the subject by 
telling him she had a letter fv him from dear 
mamma — ^meaning his mother, under whose 
surveillance she had been forcibly immured at 
Brighton. 

About this period Fanny retired, and pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room, cautioning us, aa 
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«he departed, "not to be long." Charles flew 
to the door, and opened it for his departing 
fair — he accompanied her beyond its threshold, 
and I thought I heard a sound of something 
very like a kiss as they parted. 

"How strange it is/' said he, resuming his 
seat and pushing the wine towards me, ''that 
you should have thus accidentally fallen in 
with Fanny! — she is very pretty; don't you 
think 80?" "More than pretty, surely," said 
1; "there is an intelligence, an expression, a 
manner about her, to me quite captivating." 
" If you were present when she is animated," 
■said her husband, "you would see that play- 
fulness of countenance, or rather the variety of 
expression to advantage; her mind lights up 
her features wonderfully; there is no want of 
spirit about her, I can assure you." "I was 
<iuite surprised when I heard of your elope- 
ment," said 1. "Her mother," said Charles, 
"an old woman as proud as Lucifer, was mad 
after a title for her, and some old broken-down 
lord had been wheedled, or coaxed, or cajoled, 
or flattered into making her an ofier, which 
.she would not accept; and then the old lady 
led her such a life, that she made up her mind 
to the step which made her mine." "And 
insured you happiness," said I. "Why, yes," 
aaid Franklin, "upon my word, taking all 
things into the scale, I see no cause to repent 
the step. Between ourselves — of course I speak 
as an old friend — Fanny has not the very best 
temper in the world, and of late has taken it 
into her head to be jealous. An old acquaint- 
ance of mine, whom I knew long before I waa 
married, has been over here from France, and 
I have been a good deal about with her during 
her stay; and as I did not think her quite a 
person to introduce to Fanny, she took huff at 
my frequent absence from home, and began to 
play off a sort of retaliation, as she fancied it, 
with a young lieutenant of lancers of our ac- 
•quaintanoe. I cut that matter very short; I 
proposed an excursion to Brighton to visit my 
mother, to which she acceded, and when I had 
aettled her out of reach of her young hero, and 
under the eye of my mamma, I returned to 
fulfil my engagements in London. And now 
that this fair obstacle to her happiness has 
returned to the Continent, I have recalled my 
better half." " You seem, however, to under- 
stand each other pretty well," said I. " To be 
sure," replied Charles, "the only point is to 
keep her in a good humour, for, ewtrt nous, her 
temper is the very devil — once know how to 
manage that, and all goes well, and I flatter 
myself I have ascertained the mode of doing 
^hat to a nicety." 



Whether it was that Fanny was apprehensive 
that, under the genial influence of her hus- 
band's wine, or upon the score of old friendship, 
I might let slip some part of the day's adven- 
ture, I know not, but we were very early sum- 
moned to coffee, and I confess I was by no 
means displeased at the termination of a con- 
versation which every moment I expected 
would take some turn that would inevitably 
produce a recurrence to the journey, and per- 
haps eventually tend to betray the confidence 
which the oppressed wife had reposed in me. 

We repaired to the drawing-room. — Fanny 
was reclining on the sofa, looking as fascinating 
as ever I saw a lady look. "Charles, dearest," 
said she, " I thought you would never come 
up; you and your friend must have had some- 
thing very interesting to talk about to detain 
you so long. " "We didn't think it long. Fan," 
said Charles, "because we really were talking 
on a very interesting subject — we were discuss- 
ing you. " " Oh, my dear Charles ! " exclaimed 
the lady, "you flatter me; and what did 
he say of me?" said she, addressing me. 
"That," said I, "I cannot tell you: I never 
betray anything that is told me in confidence." 

Her looks explained that she was particu- 
larly glad to hear me say so, and the smile 
which followed was gracious in the extreme. 

"Now," said Charles, "that you have thus 
strangely found your way here, I hope we shall 
see you often." "And I hope so, too," said 
Mrs. Franklin: "I really believe sometimes 
that things which we blind mortals call chance 
are pre-ordained. I was not coming by the 
coach in which I met you, nor should I have 
been in it, if the other coach had not been 

full, and then " " I should have lost the 

pleasure," said I, "of seeing an old friend en- 
joying the delights of domestic happiness." 

Here Fanny gave me a look expressive of the 
perfect misery of her condition; and Cliarles, 
whose back was turned towards us at the in- 
stant, in coming up the room again, while her 
back was turned to him, made a sort of face, 
something between the sorrowful and the gro- 
tesque, which I shall never forget, but which 
indicated most unequivocally what his feelings 
on the subject were. 

Shortly alter this the happy pair began to 
be so excessively kind and tender to each other, 
that I thought it was quite time to beat a re- 
treat, and accordingly took my leave, earnestly 
pressed by both parties to repeat my visit as 
often as I could, and to let them see as much of 
me as possible. I returned them my warmest 
thanks for their kindness, but named no day 
for my return, and wished them good-night. 
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I liATe not been there tlnoe. I called, in- 
deed, onoe, and Charles called on me, but I 
haye been little in London daring the lact 
■eason, and they have been mnch in the coun- 
try. I could not have equitably maintained 
an intimacy with them, for I felt neutrality 
would be quite out of the question: thus, al- 
though the recurrence of my old friendship 
with Charles Franklin has been productiye oi 
no yery satisfactory results as relate to our- 
selyes personally, it has giyen me an additional 



light in my path throng the world, and noir^ 
whenever I see a picture of perfect happinesa 
presented to my eyes, affection on one side 
and devotion on the other, assiduity met by 
kindness, and solicitude repaid with smiles, 
instead of feeling my heart glow with rapture 
at the beautiful scene before me, I instantly 
recollect that I once travelled to London in 
the Bbiobton coach. 

TmoDORi Hook. 
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My ear-rings I my ear-rings I they've dropt into the well. 
And what to say to Mufa, I cannot, cannot tell.'' 
Twas thus, Granada's fountain by, spoke Albuhares' daughter. 
** The well is deep; far down they lie, beneath the oold blue water. 
To me did Mu^ give them, when he spake his sad farewell ; 
And what to ssy, when he oomes back, alas! I cannot telL 

*'My ear-rings! my ear-rings! thoy were pearls in silver set, 
That when my Moor was fsr away, I ne'er should him forget; 
That I ne'er to other tongue should list, nor smile on other's tale, 
But remember he my lips had kiised, pure as those ear-ringB pale. 
When he comes back, and hears that I have dropped them in the well. 
Oh! what will Mu^a think of me, I cannot^ cannot tell! 

'* My ear-rings ! my ear-rings I hell say they should have been. 
Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and glittering sheen. 
Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 
Changing to the changing light, with radiance insincere , 
That changeful mind unchangeful gems are not befitting well. 
Thus will he think :— and what to say, alas! I cannot tell! 

" Hell think, when I to market went, I loitered by the way; 
Hell think a willing ear I lent to aU the lads might say; 
Hell think some other lover's hand among my tressea noosed 
I^om the ears where he bad placed them my rings of pearl unloosed. 
Hell think, when I was sporting so beside this marble well. 
My pearls fell in :— and what to say, alas! I cannot tell! 
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He'll say I am a woman, and we are all the same; 
Hell say I loved, when he was here, to whisper of hii flame; 
Bat when he went to Tunis, my virgin troth had broken. 
And thought no more of Ma^a, and oared not for his token* 
My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! Oh ! luckless, luckless well ! 
For what to say to Muqi, alas ! I oannot tell! 

''in teU the truth to Mu^ and I hope he will believa 
That I thought of him at morning, and thought of him at ev«! 
That musing <m my lover, when down the sun was gone, 
BQs ear^ringsin my hand I held, by the fountain all alone; 
And that my mind was o'er the sea, when from my hand they fell. 
And that deep his love lies in mj heart, as they lie in the well !*' 

J. O. Tiorawai 
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EXTRACT FROM "THE BIBLE OF 
HUMANITY." 

[JuLM MiCHSLBT, the difltinguiihed FroDCh HtotorUn, 
WM born 1798, died 1874 : when forty ymn of age ha 
wu i4>pointed profeeior of History In the Oollege of 
France, flrom which he wm diflplAoed by Napoleon IIL, 
because be refined to take the oath to uphold hia gov- 
ernment. Michelet*s chief workaare: **Tlm BepMie,'* 
**Hutorg qf Fnmee;" ** Tht Womm qf Uu S^fohMomT 
**Love,'* **!»« Sea,** *' Tk« /NMe<,**and ** Tkt Bible <^f Hm- 
mndtn. ** [J. W. Bouton, New Tork.] From hia last 
** epic tn proae,** we make extract] 

Volney and Sacy opened op Syria and 
Arabia. ChampoUion, standing by the 
Sphjrnx, the mysteriouB Egypt^ construed 
her inscriptions, and showea that she was 
a civilized empire sixty centuries before 
Jesus Christ. Eugene Burnouf established 
the consanguinity of the two ancestors of 
Asia — the two branches of the Aryas, the 
Indo-Persians of Bactriana ; and the Parsee 
scholars who had been educated in the 
College of France quoted in the most 
remote regions of Hindostan this Western 
Magician against their Angelican disputant 

The Mahabharaiaj the poetical encyclo- 
pedia of the Brahmins, the expurgated 
translations of the books of Zoroaster, and 
the splendid heroic history of Persia — ^the 
Shah-Nameh— came next It was known 
that behind Persia, behind the Brahmanic 
India, there was extant a book of the re- 
motest antiquity, of the first pastoral age — 
an age which preceded the agricultural. 
This book, the Rig-Veda, a collection of 
hymns and prayers, enables us to follow the 
shepherds of that early period in their reli- 

fious aspirations — ^the first soarings of the 
uman mind toward heaven and light In 
1833, Rosen published a specimen of it It 
can now be read in the Sanscrit, Oerman, 
English, and French. In this very year, 
1863, a profound and able critic, who is also 
a Bumouf, has expounded its true meaning, 
and shown its scope. 

In consequence of all this research we 
can now see the perfect agreement between 
Asia and ' Europe — ^the most remote age 
and the present era. It has taught us that 
man, in all ages, thought, felt, and loved in 
the same way ; and Uierefore there is but 
one humanity, a single heart only! A 
great harmony has been established through 
all space and time. Let the silly irony of 
skentics, teachers of doubt who hold that 
trata variea according to latitude, be for- 



ever silenced. The feeble voice of sophista 
expires in the immense concert of human 
brotherhood. 

INDIAN ART. < 

Whatever the English may do to make it 
appear that the Indian Bible is more modem 
than the Jewish, it must be admitted that 
primeval India was the original cradle, the 
matrix of the world, the principal and 
dominant source of races, of ideas, and of 
languages for Greece, Rome, and modem 
Europe, and that the Semitic movement — 
the Jewish- Arabian influence — ^though very 
considerable, is nevertheless secondary. 

But if the English were constrained to 
admit her renowned antiquity, yet they af- 
firmed that India was dead and buried for- 
ever in her elephantine grottoes, her Veda9 
and her Rdmayana, like Egypt in her pyra- 
mids. They regarded the country, as uirge 
as all Europe, and her population of one 
hundred and eighty millions of souls, as 
insignificant, and even contemptuously de- 
claim that this numerous people were made 
up from the refuse of a wora-out nation. 

Haughty England, who considered India 
as a land fit to be cultivated only for the 
purpose of enriching her rapacious rulers, 
together with the indignities heaped upon 
her people by both protestants and cathoucs, 
and the indifference of all Europe, made it 
appear that the Indian soul was really dead. 
Was not the very race dried up ? What is 
the feeble Hindoo, with his delicate, feminine 
hand, compared with the blonde European, 
nourished, surfeited with strong meat and 
drink, and doubling his force of race, with 
that half drunken rage which the devour- 
ers of meat and blood always exhibit ? 

The English do not hesitate to boast 
that they have killed India. The wise and 
humane W. H. Russell thought so, said 
so. They have oppressed her with taxes 
and prohibitory tariffs, and discouraged her 
arts as far as it was possible. In the more 
humane markets of Java and Bassora the 
products of Indian art find a ready sale, and 
it is solely because of this high estimate of 
the eastern merchants that her arts exist 

The specimens of Indian art exhibited in 
England in 1841, surprised and confounded 
the English people ; and when Mr. Royle, a 
conscientious Englishman, explained these 
marvels of enchantment, the jury could not 
award them a prize, because the prizes were 
only to be nven on '' the progress of fifteen 
years," while these productions of India 
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were the work of an eternal art, alien to 
every fashioni and more ancient than onr 
arts, which are old at the beginning. 

In order to secure a fair specimen of In- 
dian art for the Exhibition, a prize of twelve 
and a half dollars was offered, and was car- 
ried off by Hubioula, a common weaver of 
Golconda, who produced a piece of muslin, 
which threw into the shade all English tex- 
tile fabrics, and which was so fine that it 
could be put through a small ring, and so 
light that three hundred yards of it weighed 
less than two pounds. It was a genuine 
ffanze, like that with which Bcmardin de 
Saint Pierre clothed his Virginia, like those 
in which Aureng Zeb wrapped the corpse of 
his beloved daughter when ne laid her m the 
white marble mausoleum of Auruneabad. 
But neither Uie endeavors of Mr. Royle, nor 
the acknowledgment of the French that they 
were treated better than the Orientals, could 
induce England to give her Indian subjects 
any other reward than these barren words : 
*^ For the charm and beauty of the invention, 
and the distinctness, variety, commingling 
and happy blending of colors, there is noth- 
ing to De compared to it. What a lesson 
for European manufactures !" 

Oriental art is bv far the most brilliant 
and the least costly. The cheapness of 
labor is excessive ; I had almost said de- 
plorable. The workman lives on a trifle. 
A handful of rice satisfies him for a day. 
And then the mildness of the climate, the 
admirable air and light, the ethereal food 
which is taken through the eyes, and the 
singular beauty and harmony of all nature, 
develop and refine the perceptions and 
make the senses ac«te. This is noticeable 
even in all the animals, and especially in the 
elephant, who, though huge and shapeless 
in Dulk, and rough m exterior, is a volup- 
tuous connoisseur of perfumes, selecting the 
most fn^nant herbs, and showing his pre- 
ference for the orange-tree, which he nrst 
smells, and then eats its flowers, its leaves, 
and its wood. Here man acquires an ex- 
quisite fineness of perception and feeling. 
Nature makes him a coiorist, and endows 
him with special privileges as ner own child. 
He lives with her, and all that he does is 
charming. He combines the most diverse 
strains, and commingles the dullest hues in 
such a manner as to produce the sweetest 
and most exquisite effect. 

The sky does everything for the OrientaL 
A quarter of an hour before sunrise, and a 
quarter of an hour after sunset, he enjoys 



that supreme privilege, the perfect vision Of* 
light, which is then divine with its peculiar 
transfigurations and inward revealings, wiUi 
its tenaemess and glory in which his soul is 
swallowed up— lost in the boundless ocean 
of a mysterious Friendship. 

In the midst of this ineffable mildness the 
humble, feeble, half-nourished, and wretehed 
looking being conceives the idea of the 
wonderful Indian shawl. As the profound 
poet Valmiki beheld his great poem, the 
jRdmayanaj gathered, as it were, m the hol- 
low of his hand, so this poetic weaver per- 
ceives his great artistic work which some- 
times is continued through a century. His 
son or his nephew, with the same soul, 
hereditarv and identical, and with the like 
delicate hand, will follow the same line of 
thought and carry it on until completed. 

In the execution of strange ana exquisite 
jewelry, and in the fanciful ornamentation 
of furniture and arms, the hand of the 
workman is unique. Some of the latest 
Princes of India sent to the Exhibition re- 
ferred to, arms which had been worn by 
their ancestors, and therefore so peculiarly 
dear to them, as well as of such sreat value, 
that we can scarcely understand how they 
consented to entrust them to others. An- 
other of those Rajahs sent a bedstead of 
ivory, possibly of his own workmanship, as 
he superscribed his name on it, which was 
sculptured and carved with infinite inge- 
nuity and delicacy — an exquisite, chaste, or 
virgin-like piece of furniture, full of love, it 
seems, and of dreams. Are these objects 
things? They seem to be almost human, 
and to be possessed with the ancient soul of 
India, as well as with that of the artist who 
made them, and the Prince who used them. 

But these sumptuous productions of rare 
artists do not indicate the genius of the 
race so fully as do the inferior arts, and the 
more simple handiwork. Without expense 
or noise the Hindoos, with apparent ease, 
produce works that appear to us very diiffi- 
cult With a little clay for a crucible, and 
for bellows a couple of the strong, elastic 
leaves peculiar to the country, a single man 
in the forest will, in a few hours, turn ti^e 
crude ore into iron, and again, witAi the ad- 
dition of swallow wort, turn the iron into 
steel, which, when carried by caravans as 
hi as the Euphrates, is called Damascus 
steeL 

It has been observed by many that the 
peculiar chemical insight of this people has 
enabled them not only to extract the most 
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rivid colors, but also the corresponding 
grade of mordant, which fixes and makes 
these colors eternal. The Indian spinster, 
with her natiye instinct and no other ma- 
chine than her spindle and her delicate 
hands, will obtain a thread of incredible 
fineness, with which the most intricate and 
beautiful designs are executed. 

Some one has said : ^* Instead of sending 
to Cashmere some hideous designs of shawls, 
which would corrupt the Indian taste, let us 
send our pattern-drawers to India to con- 
template its brilliant nature and to imbibe 
its pure light'' But it would be necessary 
that these designers should also catch the 
soul and the profound harmony of India, 
for between the great calmness of the patient 
soul of the Hindoo and the subduing mild- 
ness of the nature that surrounds him, there 
is such a complete agreement that the man 
and the native can scarcely realize that each 
is distinct from the other. Nor is this the 
effect of quietude simply, as some beliere, 
but of that singular faculty, peculiar to the 
race, of seeing life at the bottom of every 
thing, and the soul in every living body. 
The nerb is not simply an herb, nor the tree 
only a tree, but both herb and tree are the 
▼chicles for the circulation of the divine 
spirit : and the animal is not all animal, but 
a soul that has been or will be a man. 
Without this faith they could never have 
Accomplished the first and most necessary 
of all arts in the earliest times, the art of 
taming and humanizing the most important 
and useful servants, without whicn man 
could not have long existed. Without the 
dog and the elephant, man would have been 
at the mercy of the lion and the ti^er. The 
books of Persia and India relate in a grati- 
fied manner how the dog was the first pre- 
server of man, and how the men of those 
days formed friendships and entered into 
alliances with the very strong and large 
dogs who could strangle the lion. And m 
the Mc^MbharcUa it is narrated that the hero 
of that poem declined the reward of heaven 
unless he could enter Paradise with his dog. 

In lower India and in hot climates where 
the dog was lacking in strength, or was easily 
alarmed, and fled from the tiger, men in- 
voked the protection of the elephant ; but 
this was a more difficult alliance, for tiiough 
the elephant becomes gentle in maturity, it 
is brutal, irascible, and capricious in youth, 
and terrible in its gluttony, and in its 
amusements, and therefore was scarcely less 
formidable than the tiger. And when we 



consider that to train a horse, which is so 
small compared to the elephant, a bit and 
spurs of steel, and reins and bridles aie 
needed, it must have seemed an almost 
hopeless undertaking to curb and restrain 
by force this living mountain, this mighty 
Colossus. 

They succeeded, however, and nothing 
could have been greater or more beautifuL 
It was a moral victory. They treated the 
elephant as if he were a man, a wise man, 
a Ibrahmin, and he was influenced by it, ana 
behaved accordingly. To-day the treatment 
is similar ; the elepnant has two servants to 
look after him, to remind him of his duties, 
and to warn him if he deviates from Brah« 
manical decorum. The comae sits on hit 
neck, scratches his ears, guides him and rules 
him by the voice, teaching him how to be* 
have lumself : while the other servant walks 
beside him and teaches him the same lesson 
with a firm tone and equal tenderness of 
manner. 

At present some writers speak very lightr 
ly about all that The elephant has not 
only been disparaged, but has greaUy de* 
generated. He has known servitude, and 
has felt the power of man. But in earlier 
times he was fierce and indomitable, and to 
have made him teachable and tractable 
must have required great boldness, calm* 
ness, affection, and sincere faith. Then 
they religiously believed what they said to 
him. Tney respected the soul of the dead 
in the body of the living ; for according to 
the doctrines of their holy sages, the spirit 
of some departed one Uvea in tne command* 
ingand speechless form. 

When they saw him in the morning, at 
the hour in which the tiger leaves his am- 
bush of night, coming deliberately out of 
the dense jungle and going majestically to 
drink of the waters of the Oanges, empur- 
pled by the dawn, they confidently believed 
that he, too, hailing tne open day» became 
impregnated by Vishnu, the AU rervadinq^ 
the good Sun, and while immersing in this 
great soul, incarnated in himself a divina 
ray. 



ALEXANDER'S FEAST ; OR THE 
POWER OP MUSIC. 

AN ODI ON n. OKCIUA'S OAT. 

TwM •! the royal feait^ for Penia woiv 
9j Philip's warlike aon ; 
Aklt In awfol state 
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ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 



TIm god-like hero «to 
On hie imperial throne ; 

Hie Tsliant peers were placed eroond. 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle boondi 

(So should desert in arms be crowned.) 
The loTely Thais by his side 
Sste like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

H^py, iw^ppyt b»ppy p^ i 

None but the braTe, 
None but the braTe, 
None but the brave deserves the fiiir. 

Ttmotheus, placed on high 

Amid the tuneftil choir, 
WiUi flying fingers touched the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly Joys inspire. 
The iong began tnm Jove, 
Who left his bUssftd seats above 
(Bodi is the power of mighty love I) 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
BobUme on radiant spires he rode. 

When he to fUr Olympla pressed, 
ABd stamped an image of himself, a sovYetgn of the 

world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound: 
** A present deity I ** they shout around ; 
"A present deity I** the vaulted roolb rebonad. 
With ravished ears 
The monardi hean^ 
Assumes the god, 
Afhctstonod, 

to shake the spheres. 



The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musldaa sang; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young ; 

The joUy god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 

Hushed with a purple grace, 

He shows his honest Ikoe. 
Vow give the hautboys breath ; he comes I he comet I 

Bacchus, ever fUr and young, 

IMnking Joys did first ordain, 

Bacchus* blessings are a treasure. 

Drinking Is the soldier's pleasure, 
Bich the treasure. 
Sweet the ideasure, 

Bweet Is pleasure after pain. 

looUied with the sonnd the king grew vain; 

fbugfat all his battles o'er again; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the 

slain. 
The master saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, hto ardent eyee ; 
And while he heaven and earth defied. 
Changed his hand, and checked his prldSb 

He chose a moumftil Muse, 

Soft pity to Inftise ; 
He mag Darius great and good, 

9y too severe a fhte, 



lUlen, fUlen, fkUen, ISidleB, 
Fkllen from his high estate. 
And weltering in his blood : 
Deeerted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed ; 
On.the bare earth ezpoeed he lies. 
With not a friend to cloee his eyes. 

With downcast look the Joyless victor sate 
Bevolving in his altered eoul 

The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole. 
And tears began to ilow. 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
*Twas but a kindred eound to move. 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Indian measuree, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasureii 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
righting sUll, and stiU destroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning^ 
Think, think it worth ei^oying: 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud ^plause ; 
So love was crowned, but music won the causa. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gased on the fair. 
Who cauaed his care. 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast 

Now strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ; 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, Uke a rattling peal of thuadir 
Hark I hark I the horrid sound 
Hss raised up his head. 
As awaked flrom the dead, 
And, amazed, he stares around. 
' Bevenge I revenge r Timotheus dies : 
'Seetheforlesarisel 
See the snakes that thi^ rear. 
How thi^ hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash ftom their ^yesl 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Esch a torch in his hand I 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were al•li^ 
And unbnrled remain, 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high. 
How th^ point to the Persian abodee, 
And flittering temples of their hostile 
The princes applaud with a Itarioni Joy ; 
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THE CRY OF THE CLERK. 




Twmtj odd jmn I kft^ at at Um dak, ia tkt 

Ptvit wmA loa I kftvv liliacwri th&m op, tke 

DroMi Md htm m t^ auM |^m»^t« ; tat tkcj looked «b m I mmim A« Immj. 

Bitt it did SMS iHid thi^ iboold vula m wMk, wk«B I eoold ka^ cra«ftl to a teaa^al 



T6 n^t mj sflk, to bmy m j d«od« to briag to katas tko buftttd buk 

tki«Bt«Md to apUt OB tko sMids of Tbm witk tko liib Md k»^ of Ao tkroodboro Oovk I 



I don't growl at tke worktng-maa, bo kii ihta^ stiiet or ■Mnalltj lax ; 

Ho 'd a^ko If tk^ ga^ kim mj wmklj waga, and tk^ aorar aak kiB Ibr tko laooio tiK I 

Tkc7 tako kis Httlo oneo out to toa in a caitaiBod Taa wkea tko ialds aro gmoa . 

Bat BOTor a lowar, or fidd or ftrB la tkoir loaQf koaioo ka^o mj ^Ddroa sooa. 

Tke caoa is dUisreat, so tk^ nj, for I *m reopoo ta blo^— «a^ tko aaik I 

Ho WQvka witk tko swaat of kia maaly brow, mmA I witk mj body aad brain — poor Qerkl 



Bagpactibflify ! Tbat 's tko word tkat makes sock fWows as I grow leaa, 

Hot aoBds mj aei^kboars to Maigalo Plar, and aets no loBgiag for Keaoal Qreaa ! 

Wkat ia tko world is a slave to do, wkooe ink^stained pea is bis only emidi, 

Wko oomita tke gain tkat staggers kis brain* and fingers tke till tki^ ke dare not tonAt 

Wkere's tke amUtion, tke kope, tko pride of a man like me wko kas wreaked tke AiA 

Tkat kolds kis koliest pfts, and wby ? Booaose ke is konest and called a Qerk ! 

Wky did I many f In marpy's name, in tke fonn of my brotker was I not bom t 
Are wifo and diild to bo giTen to kim, and Ioto to be taken from me witk aoomt 
It is not for tkem tkat I plead, for tkeirs are tko only Toioes tkat break my aoirow, 
Tkat ligbtan my patkway, make me pause 'twist tke sad to-day and tke grim to-morrow; 
Tke Sim and tke Sea are not giiren to me, nor j<^ like yours as yoa flit togetker 
Away to tke woods and tke downs, and orer tke endless acres of porple keatker. 
But I 'to lore, tkank HeaTen ! and merey, too ; 'tis for justice imHj I bid yoa bark 
Xb tke tale of a penniless man like ma— to tke wounded ay (^a Lwdoa Clark ! 
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GINX»S BABY. 

[Xdwabd JunuifB, M. P., born 1838, at Bangalore, 
India, la a ton of Rev. Dr. Jenkim of St Paol*s Pretby* 
terlan Qiiirch, Montreal, Oanada. He wrote ** Lord 
Jkmiam,** ** Tht OooU»,'' and " (Mns'sBaby,** (tnm wUch 
we make extracte.) Hr Jenkim wm elected member of 
the Britiflh Parliament for Dundee in 1874, and oon> 
tinnei to repreeent that oonetitnency, 1881.] 

The man meanwhile had reached the 
street 

"Here he comes I There's the baby I 
He*8 going to do it, sure enough 1 " shrieked 
the women. The children stood agape. 
He stopped to consider. It is very well to 
talk about drowning your baby, but to do 
it yon need two things, water and opportu- 
nity. Vauxhall Briage was the nearest way 
to the former, and towards it Ginx tumea. 

« Stop him ! " 

"Murder!" 

" Take the child from him 1 " 

The crowd grew larger, and impeded the 
mao^s progress. Some of his feuow-work- 
men stood by regarding Uie fun. 

^ Leave us aloan, nafui)or8," shouted Ginx : 
'^this is my own baby, and 1*11 do wot I 
likes with it I kent Keep it ; an* if IVe 
got anythin* I kent keep, irs b€«t to get rid 
of it, ain't it? This child's goiir oyer 
Wauxhall Bridge." 

But the women clung to his arms and 
coat-tails. 

" Hallo 1 " What's all this about ? " said 
ft sharpi strong man, well-dressed, and in 
good condition, coming np to the crowd ; 
" another founaline 1 Confound the place, 
the yery stones produce babies. Where was 
it found ? " 

Chorus (recognising a demUy-rdiemng 
officer). It wam't found at aU ) it's GinxMS 
baby. 

Officer. Ginx's baby ? Who's Ginx 7 

Ginx. I am. 

Officer, Well ? 

Ginx. Well I 

Chorus. He's goin' to drown it 

Officer.. Going to drown it? Non- 
sense. 

Ginx. I am. 

Officer. But, bless my heart, that's 
murder ! 

Ginx. No 'taint I've twelve already at 
home. Starvashon's sure to kill this un. 
Best save it the trouble. 

Chorus. Take it away, Mr. Smug, he'll 
till it if you don't 

OFricxB. Stuff and nonsense I Quite 



contrary to law I Why man, you're bound to 
support your child. You can't throw it off 
in that way; — ^nor on the parish neither. 
Give me your name. I must ^et a magis- 
trate's oraer. The act of parhament is as 
clear as daylight I had a man up under it 
last week. ** Whosoever shall unlawfully 
abandon or expose any child, being under 
the age of two years whereby the life 'Of 
such child shall be endangered or the health 
of such child shall have been been or shall 
be likely to be permanently injured (drown* 
ing comes under that I think) shall \i^ guilty 
of a misdemeanor and bein^ convicted 
thereof shall be liable at the discretion of 
the court to be kept in penal servitude for 
the term of three years or to be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding two years ¥rith 
or without hard labor." 

Mr. Smug, the officer, rolled out this sec- 
tion in a sonorous monotone, without stops, 
like a clerk of the court It was his pnde 
to know by heart all the acts relating to his 
department, and to bring them down upon 
any obstinate head that he wished to crush. 
Ginx's head, however, was impervious to an 
act of parliament In his then temper, the 
Commination Service or St Emulpnus's 
curse would have been feathers to him. The 
only feeling aroused in his mind by the 
words of the legislature was one of resent- 
ment To him they seemed unjust because 
they were hard and fast, and made no al- 
lowance for circumstances. So he said : 

Ginx. D — — the act of parliament I 
What's the use of saying I shan't abandon 
the child, when I can^t keep it alive ? 

Officer. But you're bound by law to 
keep it alive. 

Ginx. Bound to keep it alive? How 
am I to do it ? There's tne rest on 'em there 
(nodding towards his house) little better 
nor alive now. If that's an act of Parley- 
ment, why don't the act of Parleyment 




Srovide for 'em ? You take the child, Mr. 
mug. 

Officer (regardless of grammar). Me 
take the child I The parish has enough to 
do to take care of foundlings and children 
whose parents can't or don't work. You 
don't suppose we will look after the children 



suppose 
of those who can ? 
Ginx. Just so. 



Youll bring up -bas- 
tards and beggars' pups, but you won^t help 
an honest man to keep his head above wa- 
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ter. This child's head is going under wa- 
ter anyhow 1" — and he prepared to bolt, 

amid fresh screams from the Chorus. 

******* 

Ginz harried off again, but as the crowd 
opened before him, he was met, and his mad 
career stayed, by a slight figure, feminine, 
draped in black to the feet, wearing a curi- 
ously framed white-winged hood above her 
pale face, and a lar^e cross suspended from 
ner girdle. He could not run her down. 

Nun. Stop, Man 1 Are you mad ? Give 
me the child. 

He placed the little bundle in her arms. 
She uncovered the queer, ruby face, and 
kissed it Ginx had not looked at the face 
before, but after seeing it, and the act of 
this woman, he could not have touched a 
hair of his child's head. His purpose died 
at that moment, though his perplexi^ was 
■till alive. 

Nun. Let me have it I will take it to 
the Sisters' Home, and it shall live there. 
Your wife may come and nurse it We will 
take charge of it 

Ginx. And you won't send it back again 7 
Youll take it for good and all ? 

Nun. 0, yes. 

Ginx. G<K>d. Give us your hand. 

A little white hand came out firom under 
her burthen, and was at once half«crashed 
in Ginx's elephantine grasp. 

Ginx. Done. Thank'ee, missus. Come, 
mates. Til stand a drink. 

A few minutes after, the woman of the 
cross, who had been up to comfort the poor 
mother, fluttered with ner white wings oown 
Rosemary Street^ carrying in her arms (Hnx's 

Baby. 

******* 

The Secretary was an old hand at these 
meetings. He planned to import into this 
one a sensation. Ginx's Baby, brought 
from the convent, stripped of his papal 
■wathings and envelopea in a handsome 
outfit presented by an amiable Protestant 
Duchess, was placed in a cradle with his 
head resting on a Bible. I am afraid he 
was quite as uncomfortable as he had ever 
been at the convent When, at the con- 
clusion of the chairman's speech, in which 
he informed the audience of their triumph, 
this exhibition was deftly introduced upon 
the platform, the huzzas^ and clappings, 
and waving of handkerchiefs were such as 
even that ]^ace had never seen. The child 
was astounded into quietness. 

Mr. Trumpeter took the chair— believed 



by many to be next to the Queen, the most 
powerful defender of the faith in the three 
kingdoms. I never could understand why 
the newspapers reported his speeches — 1 
cannot 

When he had done. Lord Evergood, '^ a 
popular, practical peer, of sound Protestant 
pnnciples," as the Daily Banner allitera- 
tively termed him next morning, rose to 
move the first resolution, already cut and 
dried by the committee — 

'* That the infant so happily rescued from 
the incubus of a delusive superstition, should 
be remitted to the care of the Church Wi- 
dows' and Orphans' Augmentation Society, 
and should be supported by voluntary con- 
tributions." 

Before Lord Evergood could say a word 
murmurs arose in every part of the hall. 
He was a mild gentlemanly Christian, with- 
out guile, and the opposition both surprised 
and frightened him. He uttered a few sen- 
tences in approval of his proposition and 
sat down. 

An individual in the gallery shouted — 
" Sir 1 I rise to move an amendment I " 

Cheers, and cries of " Order I order 1 Sit 
down ! " &c. 

The chairman, with great blandness, said : 
" The gentleman is out of order : the reso- 
lution has not yet been seconded. I call 
upon the Rev. Mr. Valpy to second the reso- 
lution." 

Mr. Valpy, incumbent of St Swithin's- 
within, insisted on speaking, but what he 
said was known only to himself. When he 
had finished there was an extraordinary 
commotion. On the platform many minis* 
ters and laymen jumped to their feet; 
in the hall at least a hundred aspirants for 
a hearing raised themselves on benches or 
the convenient backs of friends. 

The Chairman shouted, " Order I ordeR| 
gentlemen 1 This is a great occasion ; let 
us show unanimity 1 " 

There seemed to be an unanimous desire 
to speak. Amid cheers, cries for order, 
and Kentish fire^ you could hear the Rev. 
Mark Slowboy, Independent, the Rev. Hugh 
Quickly, Wesleyan, the Rev. Bereciah Cal- 
vin, Presbyterian, the Rev. Ezekiel Cutwa- 
ter, Baptist, calling to the chair. 

A lull ensued, of which advantage was 
taken by Mr. Stentor. a well-known Hyde 
Park orator, who bellowed from a friend's 
shoulders in the pit, " Mr. Chairman, hear 
me/ " an appeal that was followed by roars 
of laughter. 
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What was the matter ? Why the proposal 
to hand over the baby to an Anglican re- 
fuge stirred ap the blood of every Dissenter 
present. It was lifling the infant out of 
the frying-pan and dexterously dropping 
him into Uie fire. But the chairman was 
accustomed to these scenes. He stayed the 
tumult by proposing that a representative 
from each denomination should give his 
opinion to the audience. '' Whom would 
they have first ? " 

The loudest cries were for Mr. Cutwater, 
who stood forth — a weak, stooping^ half- 
halting, little man, with a limp necktie, and 
trousers pufiy at the knees — ^but with honest 
use of them, let me say. It is quite credi- 
ble that if Dr. Watts's assertion be true 
that— 

" Satui tremblei when he sees 
The we«keft saint upon hli kneet,** 

that arch-enemy was unusually perturbed 
when Ezekiel Cutwater was upon nis. On 
these he had borne manly contests with 
eviL Two things — ^yea, three — were rigid 
in EzekieVs creed : fire would never have 
burned them out or him : hatred of Popery, 
contempt of Anglican priestcraft and apos- 
tolic succession, and adhesion to the dogma 
of adult baptism and total immersion. Who- 
so should not join with him in these let him 
be Anathema Maranatha. 

His eye kindled as he looked at the seeth- 
ing audience. " Sir,** said he, ^' I be^ to 
move an amendment to the motion oi the 
noble lord. (Cheers.) That motion pro- 
poses to transter to the care of the Estab- 
lished Church this tender and unconscious 
in&nt (bending over Ginx's baby), just 
snatched firom ue toils of a kindred super- 
stition. (Oh| oh, hisses and cheers.) I 
withdraw the expression ; I did not mean 
to be offensive. (Hear.) This is a grand 
representative meeting — ^not of the English 
church, not of the Baptist Church, not of 
the Wesleyan Church — ^but of Protestantism. 
(Cheers.) In such an assembly is it right 
to propose any singular disposition of a 
representative infant? This is now the 
adopted child, not of one, but of all denom- 
inations. (Cheers.) Around his, or her — 
I am not sure which— cherubic head circle 
the white-winged angels of various Churches, 
•nd on her or him, whichever it may be — ** 

The chairman said that he might as well 
•ay that he had authentic information that it 

u him. 

^ Him then— concentrate the sympathiei 



of every Protestant heart Let us not de- 
spoil the occasion of its greatness by exhib- 
iting a narrow bigotry in one direction I 
Let us bring into this infantile focus the 
rays of Catholic unity. (Loud cheering and 
Kentish fire.) To me, for one, it would be 
eminently painful to think — what doubtless 
would occur if the motion is adopted — ^that 
within a week of his entrance into the asy- 
lum of the society named in it, this diminu- 
tive and unknowing sinner should go 
through the farce of a supposititious admis- 
sion into the Church of Christ (Oh I) Yes I 
I say a farce, whether you regaid the age of 
the acolyte or the indifferent proportion of 
water with which it would be performed. 
(Uproar, oh, oh I and some cheering from 
the Baptist section.) But I will not now 
Airther enter into these things,** said Mr. 
Cutwater, who knew his cue perfectly well, 
'' I can hold these opinions and still love my 
brethren of other denominations. I move 
as an amendment, that a committee, con- 
sisting of one minister and one layman to 
be selected from each of the churches, be 
appointed to take charge of the physical 
well-being and mental and spiritual train- 
ing of the infant** 

Dj this proposition, which was received 
with enthusiasm, Ginx*s Baby was to be in- 
continently pitched into an arena of pole- 
mical warfare. Every one was willing that 
a committee should fight out the question 
vicariously ; and, therefore, when lu*. Slow* 
boy seconded the amendment, it was car- 
ried with loud acclamations. 

But they were not yet out of the wood. 
On proceeding to nominate members of the 
committee, the Unitarians and Quakers 
claimed to be represented. The platform 
and the meeting were by the ears M;ain. It 
was fiercely contended that only Evangeli- 
cal Christians could have a place in suck a 
work, and many of the nominees declared 
that they would not sit on a committee with 
— ^well some curious epithets were used. 
The Unitarians and Quakers took their 
stand on the Catholic principles embodied 
in the amendment, ana on the fact that 
Ginx*s Baby had now "become national 
Protestant property.** Mr. Cutwater and a 
few others, moved by the scandal of the dis- 

{mte, inteifered, and the committee was at 
ength constituted to the satisfaction of all 
parties. It was to be called " The Branch 
Committee of the Protestant Detectoral 
Union for promoting the Physical and Spi* 
ritual Well-being of Ginx*8 Baby.'* 
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A fourth resolation was adopted, " That 
the subject should be treated in the Metro- 
politan pulpits on the next Sabbath, and a 
collection taken up in the various churches 
for the benefit of the infant" This prom- 
ised well for Master Ginx's future. 

The meeting had lasted five hours, and 
while they were discussing him the child 
^rew hungry. In the tumult every one had 
Forgotten the subject of it, and now it was 
over, they dispersed without a thought of 
him. But he would not allow those near 
him at all events to overlook his presence. 
Some, foreseeing that awkwardness was im- 
pending, slipped away ; while three or four 
stayed to ask what was to be done with him. 

" Iland him over to the custody of the 
Chairman," said a Mr. Dove. 

*^ I should be most happy, " said he, 
smoothly, ** but Mrs. Trumpeter is out of 
town. Could your dear wife take him, Mr. 
Dove ? " 

Mr. Dove*s wife was otherwise engaeed. 

The Secretary was unmarried^-chambera 
at Nincome*s inn. 

In the midst of their distress a woman 
who had been hanging about the hall near 
the platform, came forward and offered to 
take charge of him^ '' for the sake of the 
cause." Every one was relieved. After her 
name and address had been hastily noted, 
the Protestant baby was placed in her arms. 
My Lord Evergooa, the Chairman, the cler- 
gy, the Secretary, and the mob went home 
rejoicing. Some hours afler, Ginx's Baby, 
stripped of the duchesses beautiful robes, 
was found by a policeman, lying on a door- 
step in one of the narrow streets, not a hun- 
dred yards behind the Philopragmon. By 
an ironical chance he was wrapped in a 
copy of the largest daily paper in the world. 

GOOD SAMARITANS, AND GOOD SAMARITAN 

TWOPENCES. 

At every breakfast-table in town next 
morning the report of the |p'eat Protestant 
meeting was read, and a ^rther report in 
leaded type, of the discovery of Ginx^s 
Baby at a later period of the evening by a 
policeman. A pretty comment on the pro- 
ceedings! The Good Samaritan put his 
patient on his ass and carried him to an 
inn ; while the priest and the Levite, though 
the latter looked at him, at least let him 
alone. To have called a public meeting to 
discuss his fate before deserting him, would 
have been a refinement of inhumanity. The 
committee were rather ashamed when they 
Touin. 



met Instant measures were taken to reco* 
ver the child and place him in good hands. 
The duchess agam provided baby-clothes. 
The next Sunday aermons were preached 
on his behalf in a score of chapels. The 
collections amounted to £800, a sum in- 
creased by donations and subscriptions to 
the handsome total of £1360 lOs, 3}d. 

It will be seen hereafter what the com- 
mittee did with the baby, but I happen to 
have an account of what became of the 
funds. They were spent as follows, accord- 
ing to a balance sheet never submitted to 
the subscribers: — 
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Brand,** and other Works Is- 








sned by the Oommittee, . 
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Adrertislng of Meetings, S«r- 








mons,Ac., .... 


261 
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Legal Expenses, .... 


77 
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8 


Stationery, 


35 


10 





Postage, Firing, and Sundries, . 


27 


19 


2 



Total, . £1251 16 6 

This left £108 139. 9id. for the baby*s 
keep. No child could have been more 
thoroughly discussed, preached and written 
about, advertised, or advised by counsel; 
but his resources dwindled in proportion to 
these advantages. Benevolent subscribers 
too seldom examine the financial items of a 
report: had any who contributed to this 
fund seen the balance sheet they might 
have grudged that so little of their bounty 
went to make flesh, bone, and comfort for 
the object of it A cynic would tell them 
that to look sharply after the disposal of 
their guerdon was half the gift. Their in- 
difference was akin to that satirized by the 
poet — 

" Prodigns et stoHos dedit qnn spemit et odit.** 

In an age of luxury we are grown so lux- 
urious as to be content to pay agents to do 
our good deeds for us ; but they charge us 
three hundred per cent, for the privilege. 

66 
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GINX'S BABY. 



AMATEUR DEBATING IS A HIGH LEGISLATITE 

BODY. 

While Sir Charles was trying to get the 
GoTemment to ** giye him a night " to de- 
bate the Ginx's Baby case, and while asso- 
ciations were beinff formed in the metropolis 
for disposing of him by expatriation or 
otherwise, a busj peer, without notice to 
anjbody^addenly brought the subject be- 
fore the House oi Lords. As he had never 
seen the Babj and knew nothing or very 
little about him, I need scarcely report the 
elaborate speech in which he aslced for 
aristocratic sympathy on his behalf. He 
proposed to send him to the Antipodes at 
the expense of the nation. 

The minister for the Accidental Accom- 
paniments of the Empire was a clever man 
— keen, genial, subtle, two-edged, a gentle- 
manly and not thorough disciple of Machia- 
vel; able to lead parliamentary forlorn 
hopes and plant flags on breaches, or to 
cover retreats with brilliant skirmishing ; 
deft, but never deep ; much moved too by 
the opinions of his permanent staff. These 
on the night in question had plied him well 
with hackneyed objections ; but to see him 
get up and relieve himself of them: the air 
of originality, the really orinnal air he 
threw arouna them : the absura light which 
he turned full on the weaknesses of his no- 
ble friend's propositions, was as beautiful to 
an indifferent critic as it was saddening to 
the man who had at heart the sorrows of his 
kind. If that minister lived lon^ he would 
be forced to adopt and advocate in as pretty 
a manner the policy he was dissecting. 

Lord Munnibagge, a great authority in 
economic matters, said that a weaker case 
had never been presented to Parliament 
To send away Ginx's Baby to a colony at 
imperial expense was at once to rob the 
pockets of the rich and to decrease our la- 
bor-power. There was no necessity for it 

Gmx's Baby could not starve in a country 
like this. He (Lord Munnibagge) had nev- 
er heard of a case of a baby starving. There 
was no such wide-spreaa distress as was 
represented by the noble lord. There were 
occasional periods of stagnation in trade, 
and no doubt in these periods the poorer 
classes would suffer ; but trade was elastic : 
and even if it were granted that the present 
was a period when employment had failed, 
the time was not far off when trade would 
recuperate. (Cheers.) Ginx's Baby and 
all other babies would not then wish to go 



away. People were always making exag« 
gerated statements about the condition of 
the poor. He (Lord Munnibagge) did not 
credit them. He believed the country, 
though temporarily depressed by financial 
collapses, to be in a most healthy state. 
(Hear, hear.) It was absurd to say other- 
wise, when it was shown by the Board of 
Trade returns that we were growing rich 
er every day. (Cheers.) Of course Ginx's 
baby must be growing richer with the rest 

Was not that a complete answer to the 
noble lord's plaintive outcries? (Cheers 
and laughter.) That the population of a 
country was a great fraction of its wealth 
was an elementary principle of political 
economy. He thought, from the high rates 
of wages, that there were not too many but 
too few laborers in the country. He should 
oppose the motion. (Cheers.) 

Two or three noble lords repeated similar 
platitudes, guarding themselves as carefully 
from any reference to facts, or to the ques- 
tion whether hi?h rates of wages might not 
be the concomitants simply of high prices 
of necessaries, or to the yet wider question 
whether colonial development might not 
have something to do witn progress at home. 
The noble lord who had rushi^ unprepared 
into the arena was unequal to the forces 
marshalled against him, and withdrew his 
motion. 

Thus the great debate collapsed. The 
Lords were reueved that an awkward ques- 
tion had so easilj been shifW. The news- 
papers on the ministerial side declared that 
this debate had proved the futility of the 
Ginx's Baby Expatriation question. 

"So able an authority as Lord Munni- 
bagge had established that there was no 
necessity for the interference of Government 
in the case of Ginx's Babj or any other 
babies or persons. The lucid and decisive 
statement of the Secretair for the Acci- 
dental Accompaniments of'^the Empire had 
shown how impossible it was for the Impe- 
rial Government to take part in a great 
scheme of Expatriation: how impolitic to 
endeavor to affect the orainary laws of free 
movement to the Colonies." 

Surely after this the Expatriation people 
hid their lights under a bushel I 

The government refused to find a night 
for Sir Charles Sterling, and after the Loras' 
Debate he did not see a way to force a mo- 
tion in the Lower House. Meanwhile Ginx*8 
Baby once more decided a turn in his own 
&te. Tired of the slow life of the Club, 
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and shivering amid the chill indifference of 
his patrons, he borrowed without leave some 
clotnes from an inmate's room, with a few 
silver forks and spoons, and decamped. 
Whether the baronet and the Club were 
bashful of public ridicule or glad to be rid 
of the charge, I know not, but no attempt 
was made to recover him. 

WHAT GIKX'S BABY DID WITH HIMSELF. 

Our hero was nearly fifteen years old 
when he left the Club to plunge into the 
world. He was not long in converting his 
spoils into money, and a very short time in 
spending it Then he had to pit his wits 
against starvation, and some of his throws 
were desperate. Wherever he went the 
world seemed terribly full. If he answered 
an advertisement for an errand-boy, 
tiiere were a score kicking their heels 
at the rendezvous before him. Did he try 
to learn a useful trade, thousands of adepts 
were not only ready to under-bid him, but 
to knock him on the head for an interloper. 

Even the thieves, to whom he gravitated, 
were jealous of his accession, because there 
were too many competitors already in their 
denartment Through his career of peniuy, 
of honest and dishonest callings, of scapes 
and captures, imprisonments ana other pun- 
ishments, a year's reading of MetropoHtan 
Police Reports would furnish the exact 
counterpart. 

I don't know how many years after his 
flight into Pall Mall, one dim midnight, I, 
returning from Richmond, lounged over 
Vauxhall Bridge, listening to the low lap- 
ping current beneath the arches — ^looking 
above to the stars and along the dark pol- 
ished surface that reflected a thousand lights 
in its undulations, — ^feeling the awfulness 
of the dense, suppressed life that was wrapt 
within the gloom and calm of the hour. I 
suddenly saw a shadow, a human shadow, 
that at the sound of my footsteps quickly 
crossed my dreamy vision^-quickly, noise- 
lessly came and went before my eyes until 
it stood up high and outlined against the 
strangely-mingled haze. It looked like the 
ghost of*^ a slight-formed man, hatless and 
coatless, and tor a moment I saw at his up- 
per extremity the dull flash as of a human 
face in the gloom, before the shadow leaped 
out far into the night. Splash I When my 
startled eyes looked down upon the 
glancing waving ebony, I thought I could 



trace a white coruscation of foam spreading 
out into the darkness, instantly to dissipate 
and be lost for ever. 

I did not then know what form it was that 
swilled down below the glistening current. 
Had I known that it was Ginx's Baby I 
should perhaps have thought: *^ Society, 
which, in the sacred names of Law and 
Charity, forbad the father to throw his child 
over Vauxhall Bridge, at a time when he 
was alike unconscious of life and death, has 
at last itself driven him over the parapet in* 
to the greedy waters." 

Philosophers, Philanthropists. Politicians, 
and Protestants, Poor-law Ministers and 
Parish officers — while you have been theo- 
rizing and discussing, debating, wrangling, 
legislating and administering — Good God I 
gentlemen, between you all, where has 
Ginx's Baby gone to ? 



OVER THE HILL TO THE POOR^ 

HOUSE. 

[Will Caslkton, anthor of Farm Ballads and other 
odlleotionf of puemii, was born in Hodton, Michigan, in 
1845. Beoelving a common school and fknn education, 
be taught school, entered Hillsdale OoU^e, where he 
graduated in 1866, and became a Journalist and vcrso- 
writer. His realistic poems, like ** Betsey and I are 
out,** and the following qwcimen, are fnll of quaint and 
homely expression and deep touches of humor uud 
pathos.] 

Orer the hill to the poor-house I*m trudgin* my weary 

way,— 
I, a woman of serenty, and only a trifle gxay, — 
I, who am smart an* chipper, for all the years I've told. 
As many another woman that *b only half as old. 

Orer the hill to the poor-honse, — I canH quite make it 

clear! 
Orer the hill to the poor-house, — it seems so horrid 

queer I 
Many a step I *Te taken a toilin* to and fro, 
But this is a aort of Journey I never thought to gow 

What is the use of heiH;>in' on me a pauper's shamaT 
Am I \asy or craiy ? am I blind or lame ? 
True, I am not so supple, nor yet so awful stout; 
But charity ain*t no fkvor, if one can live without. 

f 
I am willin* and anxious ui* ready any day 
To work for a decent liyln*, and pay my honest way; 
For I can earn my yirtuals, an* more too, I *U be booM^ 
If anybody only is willin* to have me rooBd. 
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ODoe I wM young an* handsome,— I wm, npon my •ool, — 
Once my cheeks were iveee, my eyeti u bbick m coal ; 
And I can't remember, in them days, of heailn* peo|^ 

say, 
for any kind of a reason, that I waf in their way. 

Tkin't no uao of boastin*, or talkin' orer free, 
Bat many a houee an* home wae open then to me, 
Many a handsome offer I liad from likely men, 
And nobody ever hinted that I waf a burden then. 

And when to John I was married, mre he was good and 

smart, 
Sut he and all the neighbors would own I done my part; 
For life was all before me, an* I was young an* strong. 
And I worked the best that I could in tryin* to g(et along. 

And BO we worked together; and life was bard, but gay, 
'With now and then a baby for to cheer us on our way ; 
Till we had half a dosen, an* all growed clean an* neat. 
An* went to school like others, an* had enough to eat. 

80 M-c worked for the childr'n, and raised *em eTetyone; 
"Worked for *em summer and winter, Just as we ought 

to*Tedone; 
Only perh^M we humored *em, which some good folks 

condemn. 
But every oo«ple*s childr*n*8 a heap the best to them.]P 

Strange how much we think of our blessed little onss I— 
I *d have died for my daughters, I *d have died for my 

sons; 
And God He made that rule of lore ; but when we *re 

old and gray, 
I Ve noticed it wmetlmes lomehow fUls to work the 

other way. 

Strange, another thing ; when our boys and girls was 

grown. 
And when, exoeptin* Charley, they *d left us there alone ; 
When John he nearer an* nearer come, an* dearer seemed 

to be. 
The Lord of Hosts He oome one day an* took him away 

flnom me. 

8til] I was bound to struggle, an* never to erlnge or 

fkll,— 
Still I worked for Charley, for Charley was now «y all ; 
And Charley was pretty good to me, with scarce a word 

orfhywn, 
m at iMt he went a courtin*, and brought a wife fhxn 

town. 

She was somewhat dreaqr, an* had n*t a pleasant sniile,~ 
She was quite conoelty, and carried a heap o* style ; 
But if ever I tried to be fHends, I did with her, I know ; 
But she was hard and proud, an* I could n*t make it go. 

She had an edication, an* that was good for her ; 

But when she twitted me on mine, *t wascanyin* things 

too Air; 
An* I told her once, *fore company (an* it almost made 

her sick), 
Tbat I never swallowed a grammar, or *et a *rifhmsHini, 



80 *twaB only a few days before the thing was done.— 
They was a family of themselves, and I another one ; 
And a vary little cottage one fiunlly will do, 
But I never have seen a bouse that was big enouj^ fof 
two. 



An* I never oonld q>eak to suit her, never could pi 

her eye. 
An* it made ms independent, an* then I didn't try ; 
But I was terribly staggered, an* felt it like a blow. 
When Charley turned ag*in me, an* told me I could ga 

I went to live with Susan, but Susan's house was small , 
And she was always a>hintin* how snug it was for us all ; 
And what with her husband*s sisters, and what with 

childr*n three^ 
"Iwas eaiy to dlsoover that there wasn*t room for me. 

An' then I vrent to Thomas, the oldest son rvegot, 
For Th<nnaB*s bnilding8*d cover the half of an acre lot ; 
But all the chlldr*n was on me— I oonldn*t stand their 



And Thomas said I needn't think I was oomin* there to 
boss. 

An* then I wrote to Bebecca, my girl who lives out Wsst, 
And to Isaac, not (kr firom her— some twenty miles at 

best; 
And one of *em said *twa8 too warm there for any one so 

old. 
And t*other had an opinion the climate was too cold. 

80 they have shirked and sUghted me, an* shifted me 

about — 
80 they have well-nigh soured me, an* wore my old heart 

out; 
But still Fve borne up pretty well, an* wasn't much put 

down. 
Till Charley went to the poor-master, an* put me on the 

town. 

Over the hill to the poor-house— my ehildr*n dear, good- 
bye I 
Many a night I*v% watched yon when only God was nigh 
And God*ll Judge between us ; but I will always pray 
That you shall never suffer the half I do to^y. 



OVER THE HILL FROM THE POOR 

HOUSE. 

I, who was always oonnted, they say, 
Rather a bad stick any way. 
Splintered all oyer with dodges and tricks, 
Known as **ihe worst of the Deacon's six ;** 
I, the truant, saucy and bold, 
The one black sheep in my lather's fold, 
" Once on a time," as the stories say. 
Went over the hill on a winter's day— 
Over the hiU to the poor^houte. 
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Tom could save what twenty could earn ; 
But givirC was somethin' he ne*er would learn ; 
Isaac could half o' the Scriptur's speak — 
Committed a hundred verses a week ; 
Never forgot, an' never slipped ; 
But "Honor thy father and mother'' he 
skipped; 

So over the hill to the poor-hoiue ! 

As for Susan, her heart was kind 
An' good — what there was of it, mind ; 
Nothin' too big, an' nothin' too nice, 
Nothin' she wouldn't sacrifice 
For one she loved ; an' that 'ere one 
Was herself, when all was said an' done ; 
An' Charley an' Becca meant well, no doubt, 
But any one could pull 'em about ; 

An' all o' our folks ranked well, you see, 
Save one poor fellow, and that was me ; 
An' when, one dark an' rainy night 
A neighbor's horse went out o' sight, 
They hitched on me, as the guilty chap 
That carried one end o' the halter-strap. 
An' I think, myself, that view of the case 
Wasn't altogether out o' place ; 
My mother denied it, as mothers do, 
But I am inclined to believe 'twas true. 
Though for me one thing might be said — 
That I, as well as the horse, was led , 
And the worst of whisky spurred me on. 
Or else the deed would have never been done. 
But the keenest grief I ever felt 
Was when my mother beside me knelt. 
An' cried and prayed, till I melted down. 
As I wouldn't for half the horses in town. 
I kissed her fondly, then an' there, 
An' swore henceforth to be honest and square. 

I served my sentence— a bitter pill 

Some fellows should take who never will ; 

And then I decided to go "out West," 

Concludin' twould suit my health the best ; 

Where, how I prospered, I never could tell. 

But Fortune seemed to like me well. 

An' somehow every vein I struck 

Was always bubbling over with luck. 

An' , better than that, I was steady an' true. 

An' put my good resolutions through. 

But I wrote to a trusty old neighbor, an' said, 

" You'll tell 'em, old fellow, that I am dead, 

An' died a Christian ; 'twill please 'em more. 

Than if I had lived the same as before." 

But when this neighbor he wrote to me, 

" Your mother's in the poor-house," says he, 

I had a resurrection straightway, 

An' started for her that very day. 

And when I arrived where I was grown 



I took good care that I shouldn't be known ; 
But I bought the old cottage, through and 

through. 
Of some one Charley had sold it to ; 
And held bock neither work nor gold. 
To fix it up as it was of old. 
The same big fire-place, wide and high. , 

Flung up its cinders toward the sky ; 
The old clock ticked on the oomer-shelf — 
I wound it an' set it agoin' myself ; 
An' if everything wasn't just the same, 
Neither I nor money was to blame ; 

Then — over the hill to thepoor-hotue t 

One blowin', blusterin', winter's day, 
With a team an' cutter I started away ; 
My fiery nags was as black as coal ; 
(They some' at resembled the horse I stole) ; 
1 hitched, an' entered the poor-house door-^ 
A poor old woman was sorubbin' the floor ; 
She rose to her feet in great surprise, 
And looked, quite startled into my eyes ; 
I saw the whole of her trouble's trace 
In the lines that marred her dear old face ; 
"Mother I" I shouted, " your sorrows is done t 
You're adopted along o' your horse-thief son. 
Come over the hill from the poor^hotue I** 

She didn't feunt ; she knelt by my side. 
An' thanked the Lord, till I fairly cried. 
An' maybe our ride wasn't pleasant an' gay. 
An' maybe she wasn't wrapped up that day ; 
An' maybe our cottage wasn't warm an* 

bright, 
An' maybe it wasn't a pleasant sight. 
To see her a-gettin' the evenin's tea. 
An' firequently stoppin' an' kissin' me ; 
An' maybe we didn't live happy for years, 
In spite of my brothers' and sisters' sneersy 
^Yho often said, as I have heard, 
That they wouldn't own a prison-bird ; 
(Though they're gettin' over that, I g^ess, 
For all of 'em owe me more or less) ; 

But I've learned one thing ; an' it cheers a man 
In always a-doin' the best he can ; 
That whether on the big book, a blot 
Qet's over a fellow's name or not. 
Whenever he does a deed that's white. 
It's credited to him fiur an' right. 
An' when you hear the great bugle's notes* 
An' the Lord divides his sheep and goats ; 
However they may settle my case. 
Wherever they may fix my place. 
My good old Christian mother, you'll see» 
Will be sure to stand right up for me. 
With over the hill from the poor-house. 

Will Gablkiom. 
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[LvciAir (LnckuiiM or Lydniia, m h» mtmatimmcaUB 
Ufluelf Xwas bom about A.D. 120at Hamn— fa, on the 
bankoftbeEaphrateiL Ho ii tho greatflrt of th« Greok 
•Atiritta. Hto best known worlu are :** 2%«i\iV«n (%m> 
fM.**** The PMoeepftera,** and** Diaiogmm of OrnDtad,"* 
Wmok the laet-named we Make aa«ztnct] 

Charon, — Now listen to me, good people 
•—1*11 tell 7011 how it is. The boat is out 
small, as jou see, and somewhat rotten and 
leakj withal : and if the weight gets to one 
aide, over we go : and here you are crowding 
in all at once, and with lots of luggage, 
•every one of you. If you come on boara 
here with all that luml>er, I suspect you^l 
repent of it afterwards, especially those who 
can't swim. 

Mercury, — ^What^s best for as to do then, 
to get sara across f 

Ijha, — ^I'U tell you. Yon must all strip be- 
fore yon get in, and leave all those encum- 
brances on shore : and even then the boat 
will scarce hold you all. And ^on take 
care, Mereury, that no soul is admitted that 
is not in light marching order, and who has 
not left all his encumbrances, as I say, be- 
hind. Just stand at the gangway and over- 
haul them, and don't let them get in till 
thev've stripped. 

Iferc — Quite right ; 111 see to it. Now. 
who comes first here f 

Menippus, — ^I — ^Menippus. Look — IVe 
pitched my wallet and staff into the lake ; 
my coat, luckily, I didn't bring with me. 

Mere, — Get in, Menippns — you're a capi- 
tal fellow. Take the best seat there, in the 
stem-sheets, next the steersman, and watch 
who gets on board. Now, who's this fine 
gentleman 7 

Charmolaus, — ^I'm Charmolaus of Me* 
garar— a general favorite. Many a lady 
would give fifty guineas for a kiss firom me. 

Merc — ^You'll have to leave your pretty 
&ce, and those valuable lips, ana yonr long 
curls and smooth skin behind you, that's ad. 
Ah I now you'll do, — you're all right and 
tight now : get in. But you, sir, there, in the 
purple and the diadem — who are you f 

iampickuM, — ^Lampichns, Kinff of Gelo. 

Merc — And what d'ye mean by coining 
here with all that trumpery f 

Lamp, — ^How f Would it be seemly for 
a king to come here unrobed ? 

Merc — ^Well, for a king, perhaps not — 
but for a dead man, certainly. So put it all 
off. 



Lamp, — ^There — ^IVe thrown my riches 
away. 

Merc — ^Yes — and throw away your pride 
too, and your contempt for otlier people, 
Youll infallibly swamp the boat if you bring 
all that in. 

Lamp, — Just let me keep my diadem and 
mantle. 

Merc — Impossible— off with them too. 

Lamp, — Well, anything more 7 because 
I've thrown them all off, as you see. 

Merc, — ^Your cruelty, and your foUy, and 
your insolence and bad temper, off with 
them alL 

Lamp, — There, then — ^I'm stripped en- 
tirely. 

mere — ^Very well — ^et in. And you fat 
fellow, who are you with all that flesh on 
you 7 

DamcLiias, — ^Damasias, the athlete. 

Merc — ^Ay, you look like him : I remember 
having seen you in the games. 

Dam, — (smiling). Ves, Mercury, take 
me on board — ^I'm ready stripped, at any 
rate. 

Merc, — Stripped 7 Nay, my good sir, not 
with all that covering of flesh on you. You 
must get rid of that, or you'll sink the boat 
the moment you set your foot in. And yon 
must take off your garlands and trophies 
too. 

Dam, — There — ^now I'm really stripped, 
and not heavier than these other dead gen- 
tlemen. 

Merc — ^AU right — the lighter the better : 
get in. 

[In like manner the patrician has to lay 
aside his noble birth, his public honors, and 
statues, and testimonials ; the very thought 
of them, Mereury declares, is enough to sink 
the boat ; and tne general is made to leave 
behind mm all his victories and trophies — in 
the realms of the dead there is peace. 
Next comes the philosopher s turn.] 

Merc — ^Who's this pompous and conceited 
personage, to judge from his looks— he with 
the kni^ea eyebrows there, and lost in me- 
ditation — that fellow with the lonf beard. 

Men, — One of those philosophers, Mei^ 
cury—- or rather those cneats and charla- 
tans : make him strip too ; youll find some 
curious thinffs hid under that cloak of his. 

Merc — ^TuEe your habit off, to begin with, 
if yon please — and now all that you have 
there, — ffieat Jupiter I what a lot of humbug 
he was bringing with him^-and ifnorance, 
and disputatiousness, and vainglory, and 
useless questions, and prickly argnmentSi 
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«nd inrolved statementSy aj, and wasted 
ingenuitTy and solemn trifling, and quips 
and aoirKS, of all kinds 1 Yes — ^by Jove 1 
and tnere are gold pieces there, ana impm- 
dence and luxarj and debauchery — oh I 
I see them all, though you are trying to 
hide them 1 And your lies, and pomposi^, 
and blinking yourself better than everyboaj 
else — away with all that, I say ! Why if 
you brinff all that aboard, a fifty oared gal- 
ley wouldn*t hold you 1 

Philosopher, — Well, 1*11 leave it all behind 
then, if I must 

Men, — Bat make him take his beard off 
too^Master Mercury ; it's heavy and bushy, 
as you see : there's five pound weight of 
liair there, at the very least 

Merc, — You're right Take it off, sir I 

Phil. — ^But who is there who can shave me ? 

Merc, — Menippus there will chop it off 
with the boa^hatchet — ^he can have the gun- 
wale for a chopping-block. 

^«n.^Nay, Mercury, lend ns a saw — ^it 
will be more fun. 

^<?rc.— Oh, the hatchet will do ! So — 
that's well ; now you've got rid of your goat- 
ishness, you look something more like 



a 



man. 



Men. — Shall I crop a bit off his eyebrows 
as well 7 

Merc, — ^By all means : he has stuck them 
np on his forehead, to make him look grander, 
I suppose. What's the matter now ? Yon're 
crying, you rascal, are you— afraid of death ? 
Make naste on board, will you ? 

Men, — He's got something now under his 
arm. 

Mere. — ^What is it, Menippus 7 

Men, — ^Flattery it is, Mercury— and a very 
profitable article he found it while he was 
slive. 

PhU, (in a fury), — ^And you, Menippus— 
leave your lawless tongue behind yon, and 
your cursed independence, and mocking 
laugh ; you're the only one of the party who 
dare laugh. 

Mere,~~-{laughing). — ^No, no, Menippns — 
they're very light, and take litue room ; be- 
jides, they are good things on a voyage. 
But you, Mr. Orator there, throw away your 
riietorical flourishes, and antitheses, and 
parallelisms, and biurbariflnui, and all that 
heavy wordy sear of yours. 

Orator.^>lliere, then — there they ib[o I 

iferc— AQ right Now then, abn the 
moorings. Hafl that plank aboara — np 
anchor and make saiL Mind your helm, 
master 1 And a good voyage to ns 1 What 



are yon howling about, you fools 7 You, 
Philosopher, specially 7 Now that you've 
had your beara cropped. 

Phil, — Because, dear Mercury, I always 
thought the soul had been immortaL 

Men, — He's lying I It's something else 
that troubles him, most likely. 

iferc— What's that 

Men, — That he shall have no more ex- 
pensive suppers, nor after spending all the 
night in debauchery, profess to lecture to 
the young men on moral philosophy in the 
morning, and take pay for it That's what 
vexes him. 

Phil, — And you, Menippus — are you not 
sorry to die 7 

Men, — How should I be, when I hastened 
to death without any call to it 7 But, while 
we are talking, don t you hear a noise as of 
some people shouting on the earth 7 

Mere, — Yes, I do — and firom more than 
one quarter. There's a public rejoicing 
yonder for the death of Lampichus ; and the 
women have seized his wile, and the boys 
are stoning his children ; and in Sicyon they 
are all praising Diophantus the orator for 
his funeral oration upon Grato here. Yes 
— and there is Damasias' mother wailing for 
him amongst her women. But there's not 
a soul weeping for you, Menippus — ^You're 
lying all alone. 

Men, — Not at all — You'll hear the dogs 
howlinjz over me presently, and the ravens 
moummlly flapping their wings, when they 
gather to my nineral. 

iferc— Stoutly said. But here we are at 
the landing-place. March off, all of you, to 
the judgment seat straight; I and the 
ferryman must go and fetch a firesh batch. 

Men, — ^A pleasant trip to you, Mercury. 
So we'll be moving on. Come, what are 
you all dawdling for 7 You've ffot to be 
judged, you know; and the pnmshments. 
they tell me are frightful — ^wheels, and 
stones, and vultures. Every man's life will 
be stricUy inquired into, I can tell you. 

[The U^ic Menippus introduced to us ia 
this amusmg dialogue, — *' a do^ of the real 
old breed," as Lucian calls him, '* always 
ready to bark and bite" — is a great favorite 
with the author, and reappears very fre- 
quently in these imAjpnary conversations. 
He was a disciple of Diogenes, and had 
been a usurer in earlier life, but oaving lost 
his wealth by the rogueij of others, at last 
committed suicide. The banter with which 
he treats Charon in the little dialogue which 
foUows is very humorous.] 
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CHJLKOV JLVD VEVIFPUS. 

Charon icaUing after MenippuSj who U 
walking off), — Pay me jour fare, joa rascal 1 
^ Henippus. — Bawl away, Charon, if it*8 
anj aattsfaction to you. 

Cha, — ^Pay me, I say, for carrying you 
Across! 

Men. — Ton can't get money from a man 
who hasn't got it. 

Cha, — Is there any man who has not got 
an obolusf 

Men, — I know nothing about anybody 
else ; I know I haven't. 

Cha, (catching hold of him), — I'll stran- 
gle Ton, you villain I I will by Plato I if yon 
don't pay. 

Men, — And 111 break your head with my 
staff. 

Cha. — ^Do you suppose you are to have 
such a long trip for nothing ? 

Men, — I^t Mercury pay for me, then ; it 
was he who put me on board. 

Mercury, — ^A very profitable job for me. 
by Jove I if I'm to pay for aU the deaa 
people. 

Cha, (to Men,) — ^I shan't let you go. 

Men, — ^You can haul your boat ashore, 
then, for that matter, and wait as long as 
yon please ; but I don't see how you can 
take from me what I don't possess. 

Cha, — ^Didn't you know you had to pay 
it? 

Men. — ^I knew well enough ; but I tell you 
I hadn't got it Is a man not to die because 
he has no money ? 

Cha, — Are you to be the only man, then, 
who can boast that he has crossed the Styx 
gratis? 

Men, — Gratis? Not at all> my ffood 
friend, — ^when I baled the boat, and helped 
you with the oar, and was the only man on 
Doard who didn't howl. 

CAo. — ^That has nothing to do with the 
passage-money ; you must pay your obolus. 
It's against all our rules to do otherwise. 

ifen.^Then take me back to life a^ain. 

Cha, — ^Tes,a fine proposal — that I may 
get a whipping from .^cus for it 

Men, — Then don't bother. 

Cha, — Show me what you've got in your 
■crip there. 

Men, — Lentils, if you please, and a bit of 
supper for Hecate. 

CAo. (turning to Mercury in despair), — 
Where on earth did you bring this dog of a 
cvnic from, Mercury 7— chattering, as he did. 
all the way across, cutting his jokes ana 
laughing at the other panengerB, and sing* 



ing while they were all bemoaning them* 
selves. 

Merc, — ^Didn't you know, Charon, who 
your passenger was ? A most independent 
fellow, who cares for nobody. That's Me- 
nippus. 

Cha, {shaking his fist ai him as As mooet 
off), — Well, let me only catch you again I 

Men. (looking back and laughing), — ^Ay, 
(/* you catch me ) but 'tis hardly likely, my 
gocMi friend, that you'll have me for a pas-^ 
senger tvrice. 

VERCURT AND CHUtOlT SQUARING ACCOUNTS. 

Mercury, — Let us have a reckoning, if 
you please, Mr. Ferryman, of how much you 
owe me up to this present date, that we 
mayn't have a squabble hereafter about the 
items. 

Charon, — ^By all means, Mercury — ^noth- 
ing like being correct in such matters \ it 
saves a world of unpleasantness. 

Merc, — I supplied an anchor to your or> 
der — ^twen^-five drachmae. 

Cha, — That's very dear. 

Merc, — I vow to Jrluto I gave five for it 
And a row-lock thong — ^two obols. 

Cha, — ^Well, put down five drachmae, and 
two obols. 

Merc, — And a needle to mend the saiL 
Five obols I paid for that 

Cha, — Well, put that much down too. 

Merc, — Then, there's the wax for caulkinff 
the seams of the boat that were open, ana 
nails, and a rope to make halyards of,— 
two arachmae altogether. 

Cha, — ^Ay ; you bought those worth the 
money. 

Mere, — ^That's all, if Pve not forgotten 
something in my account And now, when 
do you propose to pay me ? 

bha, — It's out of my power, Mercury, at 
this moment ; but if a pestilence or a war 
should send people down here in considera- 
ble numbers, you can make a good thing of 
it then by a little cheating in the passage- 
money. 

Merc, — So I may go to sleep at presenti 
and put up prayers for all kinds of norrible 
things to nappen, that I may get my dues 
thereby ? 

Cha, — I've no other way of paying yon^ 
Mercury, indeed. At present^ as you see,, 
very few come our way. It's a tune of peace, 
you know. 

Merc, — ^Well, so much tie better, even if 
I have to wait for my money a while. But 
thoae men in the good old times — ah 1 yoa 
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x^member, CKaron, what fine fellows used to 
come here, — ^good warriors all, covered with 
blood and wounds, most of them I Now. 
'tis either somebody who has been poisoned 
by his son or his wife, or with his limbs and 
carcass bloated by gluttony, pale spirit- 
less wretches all of them, not a whit like 
the others. Most of them come here ow- 
ing to their attempts to overreach each 
other in money matters, it seems to me. 

C/ta. — Why, money is certainly a very 
desirable thing. 

Merc, — ^Then don't think me unreason- 
able, if you please, if I look sharp after your 
little debt to me. 



THE STORY OF ER. 

Er, the Pamphylian, a brave man, was 
slain in battle, and ten days afterwaros his 
body, which, unlike all the other dead, was 
still uncorrupted, was brought home to be 
buried J but on the funeral pyre he returned 
to life, and told all he had seen in the other 
world. When his soul left his body (he 
said) he journeyed, in company with many 
other spirits until he came to a certain place 
where there were two openings in the earth 
and two in the heaven, and between judges 
were seated, 

" Who bade the just, after they had judged 
them, ascend by the heavenly way on the 
right hand, having the signs of tne judg- 
ment bound on their foreheads ; and in like 
manner the unjust were commanded by them 
to descend by the lower way on the left 
hand ; these also had the symbols of their 
deeds fastened on their backs. He drew 
near, and they told him that he was to be 
the messenger of the other world to men, 
and they bade him hear and see all that was 
to be heard and seen in that place. Then 
he beheld and saw on one side the souls de- 
parting at either chasm of heaven and earth 
when sentence had been given on them ; and 
at the two other openings other souls, some 
ascending out of the earth dusty and worn 
with travel, some descending out of heaven 
clean and bright, and always on their arrival, 
they seemed as if they had come from a long 
journey, and they went out into the meadow 
with joy, and there encamped as at a festival, 
and those who knew one another embraced 
and conversed, the souls which came from 
earth curiously inquiring about the things 
of heaven, and the souls which came from 



heaven of the things of earth. And they told 
one another of what had happened by the 
way, some weeping and sorrowing at the re- 
membrance of^ the things which they had 
endured and seen in their journey beneath 
the earth (now the journey lasted a thousand 
years), while others were describing heaven- 
ly blessings and visions of inconceivable 
beauty."— -J. 

And for all evil deeds each soul suffered 
a ten-fold punishment, and for its ^ood deeds 
it received a ten-fold reward. Ana Er heard 
one of the spirits ask another, where Ar- 
dieeus the Great was ? (He had been a ty- 
rant of some city in Pamphylia a thousand 
years before Er lived, and had murdered his 
aged father and brother, and committed 
many other crimes.) 

" The answer was : * He comes not hither, 
and will never come !' ' And indeed,' he 
said, 'this was one of the terrible sights 
which was witnessed by us. For we were 
approaching the mouth of the cave, and hav- 
ing seen all, were about to reascend, when of 
a sudden Ardiaeus appeared and several 
others, most of whom were tyrants : and there 
were also besides the tyrants, pnvate indi- 
viduals who had been ^reat criminals ; they 
were just at the mouth, being, as they fan« 
cied, about to return to the upper world, but 
the opening, instead of receiving them, gave 
a roar, as was the case when any incurable 
or unpunished sinner tried to ascend ; and 
then wild men of fiery aspect, who knew the 
meaning of the sound, came up and seized 
and carried off several of them, and Ardiaeus 
and others they bound head and foot and 
hand, and threw them down and flayed them 
with scourges, and dragged them along the 
road at the side, carding them on thorns like 
wool, and declaring to the pilgrims as they 
passed what were their crimes, and that they 
were being taken away to be cast into hell. 
And of all the terrors of the place, there was 
no terror like this of hearing the voice ; and 
when there was silence, they ascended with 
joy.' These were the penalties and retribu- 
tions, and there were blessings as great" 
—J. 

Er and his spirit companions tarried seven 
days in this meadow, and then set out again 
on their journey ; and on the fourth day they 
came to a place where a pillar of light like 
a rainbow, but far brighter, stretched across 
heaven and earth, and in another day's jour- 
ney they reached it, and found that this light 
bound together the circle of the heavens, as 
a chain undergirds a ship ; and to either end 
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of this pillar was fastened the distaff of Ne- 
cessity, havinff a shaft of adamant and a 
wheel with eight vast circles of divers colors, 
fitted into one another, and narrowing toward 
the centre. And in tliese circles eight stars 
were fixed : and as the spindle mov^ round, 
they moved with it— each slowly or swiftly 
according to its proper motion. And on 
each circle a siren stood, singing in one note, 
and thus from the eight stars arose lone great 
harmony of sound. And round about these 
circles at equal distances were three thrones, 
and on these thrones were seated the three 
daughters of Necessity, clothed in white 
robes, with garlands on their heads. And 
they also sans as they turned the circles of 
the spindle. Lachesis singing of past time, 
Clotho of the present, and Atropos of time 
that shall be. The spirits, as they arrived, 
were led to Lachesis m oraer by a Prophet, 
who took from her knees lots ana samples of 
lives, and mounting a rostrum, spoke as fol- 
lows: ^^Thus saith Lachesis, daughter of 
Necessity. Mortal souls, behold a new cycle 
of mortal life I Your genius will not choose 
Tou, but you will choose your genius ; and 
let him who draws the first lot have the first 
choice of life, which shall be his destiny. 
Virtue is free, and according as a man honors 
or dishonors her he will enjoy her more or 
less ; the chooser is responsible, heaven is 
justified.'^ When he had thus spoken he 
cast the lots among them, and each took up 
the lot which fell near him, all but Er him- 
self, who was not allowed. 

And these lives were of every kind^ both 
of men and animals, and were vanously 
composed — ^beauty, and wealth, and poverty, 
and strength, and nobility all mingled to- 
gether. But no definite character was yet 
attached to any ; for the future nature of each 
soul depended on the life it might choose. 
And on the choice (so said the Prophet who 
had arranged the lots) each man's happiness 
depended, and to choose aright he should 
know all that follows from the possession of 
power and talent; and shoula choose the 
mean, and avoid both extremes so far as he 
may, not in this life only but in that which 
is to come. '^ Even the last comer, if he 
choose discreetly and will live carefully, 
shall find there is reserved for him a life 
neither unhappy nor undesirable. Let not 
the first be careless in his choice, neither 
let the last despair." 

It was a sad yet laughable sight (said Er) 
to see the manner in which the souls made 
their choice. For the first chose the great- 



est despotism he could find, not observinr 
that it was ordained in his lot that he shoula 
devour his own children ; and when he found 
this out, he lamented and beat his breast, 
accusing the gods, and chance, and every- 
thing rather than himself. And their former 
experience of life influenced many in their 
choice : thus the soul of Orpheus chose the 
life of a swan, because he hated to be bom 
a^ain of woman (for women had before torn 
him in pieces) ; and Ajax chose the life of a 
lion, and Agamemnon that of an ea^le, be- 
cause men had done them wrong ; and Ther- 
sites, the buffoon of the Iliad, took the ap- 
propriate form of an ape. Last of all came 
Ulysses, weary of his former toils and wan- 
derings; and, after searching about for a 
while, he chose a quiet and obscure life, that 
was lying neglected in a comer, for all the 
others had passed it by. 

"Now wnen all the souls had chosen, 
their lives in the order of the lots, they ad- 
vanced in their turn to Lachesis, who dis- 
patched with each of them the Destiny he 
had selected, to guard his life and satisfy his 
choice. This Destiny first led the soul to 
Clotho in such a way as to pass beneath her 
hand and the whirling motion of the distaff, 
and thus ratified the fate which each haa 
chosen in the order of precedence. After 
touching her, the same Destiny led the soul 
next to the spinning of Atropos, and thus 
rendered the doom of Clotho irreversible. 
From thence the souls passed straight for- 
ward under the throne of Necessity. When 
the rest had passed through it, Er himself 
also passed through ; and uiey all travelled 
into the plane of Forgetfulness, through 
dreadful suffocating heat, the ground being 
destitute of trees and of all vegetation. As 
the evening came on, they took up their 
quarters by the bank of the river of Indiffe- 
rence, whose water cannot be held in any 
vessel. All persons are compelled to drink 
a certain quantity of the water : but those 
who are not preserved by pruaence drink 
more than the quantity : and each, as he 
drinks, forgets everything. When they had 
gone to rest, and it was now midnight, there 
was a clap of thunder and an earthquake ; 
and in a moment the souls were carried up 
to their birth, this way and that like shooting 
stars. Er himself was prevented from drink- 
ing any of the water ; but how, and by what 
road he reached his body, he knew not : only 
he knew that he suddenly opened his eyes 
at dawn, and found himself laid out upon the 
funeral pyre. 

Plato. 
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THE BURIAL OP SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a dram was heard, not a Aineral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his fitrewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the 
dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down hifl lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o'er his head. 
And we to away on the billow I 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a 
stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

Ohablh Wolfs. 



DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER. 

Close his eyes ; his work is done I 

What to him is friend or foemaa. 
Rise of moon or set of sun, 
Hand of man or kiss of woman t 
Lay him low, lay him low. 
In the clover or the snow 1 
What cares he ? he cannot kaow ; 
Lay him low I 



Fold him in his country's stars. 

Roll the drum and fire the volley ! 
What to him are all our wars ? — 
What but death*bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay him low. 
In the clover or the snow I 



Leave him to God's watching eye ; 

Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by ; 

God alone has power to aid him. 

Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow I 
What cares he ? he cannot know ; 
Lay him low I 

OkobqiH Bokib. 



THE IVY GREEN. 

0, a dainty plant is the ivy green. 

That creepeth o'er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell so lone and cold. 
The walls must be crumbled, the stones decayed 

To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 

Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

Fast he stealeth on though he wears no wings, 

And a staunch old heart has he I 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 

To his friend, the huge oak-tree I 
And slyly he traileth along the ground. 

And his leaves he gently waves, 
And he joyously twines and hugs anmnd 

The rich mould of dead men's gravw. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed, 

And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old ivy shall never fiule 

From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days 

Shall fatten upon the past ; 
For the stateliest building man oi^ raise 
Is the ivy's food at last. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

Ohaulks Diouai. 
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A SUMMER REMINISCENCE. 

I hear no more the locust beat 

His shrill loud drum through all the day ; 

I miss the mingled odors sweet 

Of cloyer and of scented hay. 

No more I hear the smothered song 
From hedges guarded thick with thorn : 
The days grow brief, the nights are long, 
The light comes like a ghost at mom. 

I sit before my fire alone, 
And idly dream of all the past: 
I think of moments that are flown^ 
Alas I they were too sweet to last. 

The warmth that filled the languid noons — 
The purple wayes of trembling hase — 
The liquid light of silter moons — 
The summer sunset's golden blaze. 

I feel the soft .winds fiui my cheek, 
I hear them murmur through the rye, 
I see the milky clouds that seek 
jSome nameless harbor in the sky. 

The stile beside the spreading pine, 
The pleasant fields beyond the groTe, 
The lawn where, underneath the ym% 
She sang the song I used to love. 

The path along the windy beach, 
That leaTce the shadowy linden tre«, 
And goes by sandy capes that reach 
Their shining arms to clasp the 



I Tiew them all, I tread once more 
In meadow-grasses cool and deep ; 
I walk beside the sounding shore, 
I climb again the wooded steep. 

Oh, happy hours of pure delight I 
Sweet moments drowned in wells of bliss I 
Oh, halcyon days so calm and bright — 
Each mom and CTening seemed to kiss / 

And that whereon I saw her first, 
WhUe anglinff in the noisy brook, 
When through the tangled wood she burst; 
Ih one smaU hand a gloye and book. 

As with the other, dimpled, white. 
She held the slender bough aside. 
While through the leayes the yellow light 
like golden water seemed to glide, 

And broke in ripples on her neck. 
And played like fire around her hat» 



And slid adown her form to fleck 
The moss-grown rock on which I sat 

She standing rapt in sweet surprise. 
And seeming doubtfhl if to turn ; 
Her noyel, as I raised my eyes. 
Dropped down amid the tall green fern. 

This day and thai — the one so bright, 
The other like a thing forlorn ; 
To-morrow, and the early light 
Will shine upon her marriage morn. 

For when the mellow autumn flushed 
The thickets where the chestnut fell. 
And in the yales the maple blushed. 
Another came who knew her well, 

Who sat with her below the pine. 
And with her through the meadow moTsd, 
And underneath the purpling yine 
She sang to him the song I loyed. 

Vatbamtku O. 



THE VIOLET. 

Oh Ikint, delicious, spring-time yiolet. 

Thine odour, like a key. 
Turns noiselessly in memory's wards to isi 

A thought of sorrow free. 

The breath of distant fields upon my brow 
Blows through that open door, 

The sound of wind-borne bells, more sweel 
and low 
And sadder than of yore. 

It comes afu*, from that beloyM place. 

And that beloyM hour. 
When life hung ripening in loTe's golden 
grace, 

like grapes abOTe a bower. 

A spring goes singing through its reedy grass, 

A lane sings o*er my head, 
Drowned in the sky — O pass, ye yisions, pass, 

I would that I were dead I — 

Why hast thou opened that forbidden door 

From which I eyer flee ? 
O yanished Joy I Loye that art no mor% 

Let my yexed spirit be ! 

yiolet I thy odour through my brain 
Hath searched, and stung to grief 
This sunny day, as if a curse did stain 
The Telyet leaf. 

Wtlumm W. Stomt, 
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Iif as few words as possible I wish to lay 
before the nation what share, howsoever 
small. I have had in this matter, — this mat- 
ter wnich has so exercised the public mind, 
engendered so much ill-feeling, and so filled 
the newspapers of both continents with dis- 
torted statements and extravagant com- 
ments. 

The origin of this distressful thing was 
this, — and I assert here that every fact in 
the following resumS can be amply proved 
by the official records of the General Gov- 
ernment. 

John Wilson Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, 
Chemung County, New Jersey, deceased, 
contracted with the General Government, 
on or about the 10th day of October, 1861, 
to furnish to General Sherman the sum 
total of thirty barrels of beef. Very well. 
He started aner Sherman with the beef, but 
when he got to Washington, Sherman had 
eone to Manassas ; so he took the beef and 
followed him there, but arrived too late ; he 
followed him to Nashville, and from Nash- 
ville to Chattanooga, and from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta, — but he never could overtake 
him. At Atlanta he took a fresh start and 
followed him clear through his march to the 
sea. He arrived too late again by a few 
days, but, hearing that Sherman was going 
out in the Quaker City excursion to the 
Holy Land, he took shipping for Beirut, cal- 
culating to head off the other vesseL When 
he arrived in Jerusalem with his beef, he 
learned that Sherman had not sailed in the 
Quaker City, but had gone to the Plains to 
fight the Indians. He returned to America 
and started for the Rocky Mountains. After 
eighteen days of arduous travel on the 
Plains, and when he had got within four 
miles of Sherman's headquarters, he was 
tomahawked and scalped, and the Indians 

fot the beef. They got all of it but one 
arrel. Sherman's army captured that, and 
to, even in death, the bold navigator partly 
fulfilled his contract In his wul, which he 
had kept like a journal, he bequeathed the 
contract to his son Bartholomew W. Bar- 
tholomew W. made out the following bill 
and then died : 

Ths Unitko Statb, 

£• aceL with John Wiuom SLlckkhxix, of New 
Jene J, decesMd, Dr. 

Tq fhirty banelf of beef for Oen. Shemum, ^ fioa 13,000 



To trftTeUing expense! and traneportetion, ......... 14,000 

Total, ~ $17,000 

Bec'd Pay't, 

He died then ; but he left the contract to 
Wm. J. Martin, who tried to collect it, but 
died before he got through. He left it to 
Barker J. Allen, and he tried to collect it 
also. He did not survive. Barker J. Allen 
left it to Anson G. Rogers, who attempted 
to collect it, and got along as far as the 
Ninth Auditor^s office, when Death, the 
flreat Leveller, came all unsummoned, and 
foreclosed on him also. He left the bill to 
a relative of his in Connecticut, Vengeance 
Hopkins, by name, who lasted four weeks 
and two days, and made the best time on 
record, coming within one of reaching the 
Twelfm Auditor. In his will he gave the 
contract bill to his uncle, by the name of 
0-be-joyful Johnson. It was too undermin- 
ing for Joyful. His last words were : " Weep 
not for me, — / am willing to go." And so 
he was, poor soul ! Seven people inherited 
the contract after that But they all died. 
So it came into my hands at last. It fell to 
me through a relative by the name of Hub- 
bard, — Bethlehem Hubbard, of Indiana. 
He had had a grudge against me for a long 
time : but in his last moments he sent for 
me, and forgave me every thing, and, weep- 
ing, ^ave me the beef contract. 

This ends the history of it up to the time 
that I succeeded to the property. I will 
now endeavor to set myself straight before 
the nation in everything that concerns my 
share in the matter. I took this beef-con- 
tract, and the bill for mileage and transpor- 
tation, to the President of the United States. 
He said, — 

" Well, sir, what can I do for you ? " I 
said, — 

"Sire: "On or about the 10th day of 
October, 1861, John Wilson Mackenzie, of 
Rotterdam, Chemung County, New Jersey, 
deceased, contracted with the General Gov- 
ernment to furnish to General Sherman the 
sum total of thirty barrels of beef—'* 

He stopped me there, and dismissed me 
from his presence, kindly, but firmly. The 
next dav 1 called on the Secretary of State. 
He saia, — 

"Well, sir?'' 

" I said, " Your Royal Highness : On or 
about the 10th day of October, 1861, John 
Wilson Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, Chemung 
County, New Jersey, deceased, contracted 
with the General Government to furnish to 
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General Sherman the sum total of thirty 
barrels of beef — " 

" That will do, sir, — that will do : this 
office has nothing to do with contracts for 
beef." 

I was bowed out. I thought the matter 
all over, and finally, the following day, I 
visited the Secretary of the Navy, who said, 
'^ Speak quickly, sir ; do not keep me wait- 
ing." I said, — 

" Your Royal Highness: On or abont the 
10th day of October, 1861, John Wilson 
Mackenzie, of Rotterdam, Chemung County, 
New Jersey, deceased, contracted with the 
General Government to fiimish to General 
Sherman the sum total of thirty barrels of 
beef—" 

Well, it was as far as I could get. He 
had nothing to do with beef-contracts for 
General Sherman either. I began to think 
it was a curious kind of a Government. It 
looked somewhat as if they wanted to get 
out of paying for that beef. The following 
day I went to the Secretary of the Interior. 
I said, — 

'^ Your Imperial Highness : On or about 
the 10th day of October—" 

" That is sufficient, sir, — ^I have heard of 
you before. Go. — ^take your infamous beef- 
contract out of wis establishment. The In- 
terior Department has nothing whatever to 
do with subsistence for the army." 

I went away. But I was exasperated 
now. I said I would haunt them ; 1 would 
infest every department of this iniquitous 
government till that contract businesa was 
settled \ I would collect that bill, or fall, as 
fell my predecessors, trying. I assailed the 
Postmaster-General : I b^ie^ed the Agri- 
cultural Department-, I waylaid the SpeaKer 
of the House of Representatives. They had 
nothing to do with army contracts for beef. 
I moved upon the Commissioner of the 
Patent-Office. I said, — 

"Your august Excellency : On or about — " 

" Perdition 1 have you got here with your 
incendiary beef-contract, at last ? We have 
nothing to do with beef-contracts for the 
army, my dear sir." 

" Oh, that is all very well, — \mt Bomehody 
has got to pay for that beef I It has ^ot to 
be paid noir, too, or I'll confiscate this old 
Patent-Office and everj' thing in it." 

" But, my dear sir — " 

" It don't make any difference, sir. The 
Patent-Office is liable for that beef, I reckon ; 
and, liable or not liable, the Patent-Office | 
has got to pay for it." 



Never mind the details. It ended in a 
fight. The Patent-Office won. But I found 
out something to my advantage. I was told 
that the Treasury Department was the pro- 
per place for me to go to. I went there. I 
waited two hours and a half, and then I was 
admitted to the First Lord of the Treasury. 
I said, — 

*• Most noble, grave, and reverend Signor : 
On or about the 10th day of October, 18GI, 
John Wilson Macken — ^" 

" That is sufficient, sir. I have heard of 
you. Go to the First Auditor of the Trea- 
sury." 

I did so. He sent me to the Second 
Auditor. The Second Auditor sent me to 
the Third, and the Third sent me to the 
First Comptroller of the Corn-Beef Division. 
This began to look like business. He ex- 
amined nis books and all his loose papers, 
but found no minute of the beef-contract. 
I went to the Second Comptroller of the 
Corn-Beef Division. He examined his books 
and his loose papers, but with no success. 
I was encouraged. During that week I got 
849 far as the Sixth Comptroller in that divi- 
sion : the next week I got through the Claims 
Department : the thira week I began and 
completed the Mislaid Contracts Depart- 
ment, and got a foot-hold in the Dead 
Reckoning Department. I finished that in 
three days. Tnere was only one place left 
for it now. I laid siege to the'Commissioner 
of Odds and Ends *, to his clerk, rather, — he 
was not there himself. There were sixteen 
beautiful young ladies in the room, writing 
in books, and there were seven well-favored 
young clerks showing them how. The 
young women smiled up over their shoul- 
ders, and the clerks smued back at them, 
and all went merry as a marriage bell. Two 
or three clerks that were reading the news- 
papers looked at me rather hani, but went 
on reading, and nobody said anything. 
However, 1 had been used to this kind of 
alacrity from Fourth-Assistan^Junior Clerks 
all through my eventfiil career, from the 
very day I entered the first office of the 
Corn-Beef Bureau clear till I passed out of 
the last one in the Dead Recxoning Divi- 
sion. I had got BO accomplished by this 
time that I could stand on one foot from the 
moment I entered an office till a clerk spoke 
to me without changing more than two, or 
maybe three times. 

So I stood there till I had changed four 
different times. Then I said to one of the 
clerks who was reading, — 
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** niastrioas Ta^r&nt. where is tke Grmad 
Tixrk?- 

'^ Wlias do Toa mean, sir ? whoai do nm 
If Toa mtan ihe Chief of the bit- 
he is oot.** 

*^ Will he Tisit the harem to-daj?** 
The joung^ man jr^ared upon me awhile, and 
then went on reading his paper. But I knew 
the wmjs of thone derka. I knew I was safe* if 
he ^'throtzgh before another New York mail 
amred. He onlj had two mote papers left. 
A&er a while he finished them* and then 
he jawned* and asked me what I wanted. 

^ Renowned and honored Imbecile : On 
or aboat — " 

** Yon are the beef-<xmtract man. Give 
me TOOT papers.** 

tie took them, and for a long time he ran- 
sacked his odds and ends. Finailr he ' 
found the Northwest Passage, as / regarded \ 
it.^he foand the long-lost record of that ' 
beef-contract, — he fonnd the rock npon 
which so manr of mj ancestors had split 
before thej e:Ter got to it. I was deeplj 
moved. And jet I rejoicedf—for I ha^ 
snrriTed. I said with emotion, ^ Oitc it 
me. The goremment will settle now.*^ He 
wared me back, and said there was some- 
thing^ret to be done first. 

"^ Where is this John Wilson Maekensier 
■aid he. 

"Dead-- 

''When did be die r"" 

** He didn't die at all^—he was kiDed.** 

"How?" 

" Tomahawked.-' 

*" Who tomahawked him 7 ** 

"* Why, an Indian, of course. Yon didn't 
suppose it was a saperintendent of a Snn- 
dar school, did yon 7 ** 

^Na An Indian, was it? *" 

" The same.' 

^ Name of the Indian ? *' 

" His name I / don't know his name.** 

^ Must have his name. Who saw the 
tomahawking done ? *' 

" I don't know.*' 
. " Yoa were not present yonrself then T " 

" Which jon can see by my hair. I was 
absent.*' 

" Then how do yon know that Mackenzie 
is dead ? '' 

'* Because he certainly died at that time, 
and I have every reason to believe that he 
has been dead ever since. / know he has, 
in fact." 

''We must have proofii. Have yon got 
the Indian 7 " 



^Of 

~ WelL von must get him. Have tdc got 
the tomahawk 7 ** 

** I never thought of such a thing.** 

**Yoa must j^ the tomahawk. Yon 
must produce the Indian and the tomahawk. 
If Mackenzie's deadi can be proven by 
these, vou can then go before the com mis- 
sion appointed to audit claims* with $4.^me 
show of getting voor bill under such lioad> 
way that your children mav poesiblv live to 
receive the money and enjoy it. fiut that 
man's death mu4t be proven. However. I 
mav as well tell yon that the government 
will never pay that transportation and those 
travelling expenses of die lamented Mac* 
kenzie. It may possibly pay for the barrel 
of beef that Sherman's soldiers captured, if 
you can get a relief bill through Congresa 
making an appropriation for that purpi^se ; 
but it will not pay for the twenty-uine baz^ 
rels the Indians ate." 

*'Then there is onlv a hundred dollars 
due me, and tkai isn't certain ! After aU 
Mackenzie's travels in Europe, Asia, and 
America with that beef; after all his trials 
and tribulations and transportation: after 
the slan^ter of all those innocents that 
tried to collect that bill I Young man, why 
didn't the First Comptroller of the Corn- 
Beef Division tell me this ? '^ 

*^ He didn*t know anything about tha 
genuineness of your claim.** 

""Whv didn't the Second tell me? why 
didn't the Third? Why didn't all those 
divisions and departmente tell me ? " 

'* None of them knew. We do things by 
routine here. You have followed the routine 
and found out what you wanted to know. 
That is the best way. It is the only way. It 
is very regular, and very slow, but it is very 
certain." 

^ Yes, certain death. It has been, to the 
most of our tribe. I begin to feel that I, 
too, am called. Young man, you love the 
bright creature yonder with the gentle-blue 
eyes and the steel pens behind her ears, — I 
see it in your soft glances; you wish to 
marry her, — ^but you are poor. Here, hold 
out your hand, — here is the beef-contract ; 
go, take her and be happy I Heaven blest 
Tou, my children I " 

This is all that I know about the great 
beef-contract, that has created so much talk 
in the community. The clerk to whom I 
bequeathed it died. I know nothing further 
about the contract or any one connected 
with it I only k&<{w that if a man lives 
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long enough, he can trace a thing through 
the Circumlocution Office of Washington, 
and find out, afler much labor and trouble 
and delay, that which he could have found 
out on the first day if the business of the 
Circumlocution Office were as ingeniously 
systematized as it would be if it were a 
great private mercantile institution. 

B. L. GuDOirs. 



LOSS OF THE ARCTIC. 

In autumn, 1854, hundreds had wended 
their way from pilgrimages ; — from Rome 
and its treasures of dead art, and its glory 
of living nature ; from the sides of the Swit- 
zer*8 mountains, and from the capitals of 
various nations, — all of them saying in their 
hearts, we will wait for the September gales 
to have done with their equinoctial fury, and 
then we will embark *, we will slide across the 
appeased ocean, and in the gorgeous month 
of October we will greet our longed-for na- 
tive land, and our heart-loved homes. 

And so the throng streamed alonff frt>m 
Berlin, from Paris, and from the Orient, 
converging upon London, still hastening 
toward the welcome ship, and narrowing 
every day the circle of engagements and pre- 
parations. They crowded aboard. Never 
nad the Arctic borne snch a host of passen- 
gers, nor passengers so nearly related to so 
many of us. The hour was come. The sig- 
nal-ball fell at Greenwich. It was noon also 
at Liverpool. The anchors were weighed ; 
the great hull swayed to the current ; the 
national colors streamed abroad, as if them- 
selves instinct with life and national sym- 
pathy. The bell strikes ; the wheels revolve ; 
the signal-gun beats its echoes in upon every 
structure along the shore, and the Arctic 
glides joyfully forth from the Mersey, and 
turns her prow to the winding channel, and 
begins her homeward run. The pilot stood 
at the wheel, and men saw him. Death sat 
upon the prow, and no eye beheld him. 
W hoever stood at the wheel in all the voyage. 
Death was the pilot that steered the craft, 
and none knew it. He neither revealed his 
presence nor whispered his errand. 

And so hope was effulgent, and lithe gay- 
ety disported itself, and joy was with every 
guest. Amid all the inconveniences of the 
voyage, there was still that which hushed 
every murmur, — " Hortie is not far away." 



And every morning it was still one night 
nearer home I Eight days had passed. They 
beheld that distant bank of mist that forever 
haunts the vast shadows of Newfoundland. 
Boldly they made it ; and plunging in, its 
pliant wreaths wrapped them about. They 
shall never emerge. The last sunlight has 
flashed from that deck. The last voy^e is 
done to ship and passengers. At noon uiere 
came noiselessly stealing from the north that 
fated instrument of destruction. In that 
mysterious shroud, that vast atmosphere of 
mist, both steamers were holding their way 
with rushing prow and roaring wheels, but 
invisible. 

At a league's distance, unconscious ; and 
at nearer approach, unwarned ; within hail, 
and bearing right toward each other, unseen, 
unfelt, tiU in a moment more, emerging from 
the ffray mists, the ill-omened Vesta dealt 
her deadly stroke to the Arctic. The death- 
blow was scarcely felt along the mighty hull. 
She neither reeled nor shivered. Neither 
commander nor officers deemed that they 
had suffered harm. Prompt upon humanity, 
the brave Luce (let his name be ever spoken 
with admiration and respect) ordered away 
his boat with the first officer to inquire if the 
stranger had suffered harm. As Gourley 
went over the ship's side, oh, that some good 
angel had called to the brave commander in 
the words of Paul on a like occasion, " Ex- 
cept these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved.'' 

They departed, and with them the hope of 
the ship, for now the waters gaining upon 
the hold, and rising upon the nres, revealed 
the mortal blow. Oh, had now that stem, 
brave mate, Gourley, been on deck, whom 
the sailors were wont to mind, — had he stood 
to execute sufficiently the commander's 
will, — we may believe that we should not 
have had to blush for the cowardice and re- 
creancy of the crew, nor weep for the un- 
timely dead. But, apparently, each subor- 
dinate officer lost all presence of mind, then 
couraee, and so honor. In a wild scramble, 
that Ignoble mob of firemen, engineers, 
waiters, and crew, rushed for the boats, and 
abandoned the helpless women, children, and 
men, to the mercy of the deep ! Four hours 
there were from the catastrophe of collision 
to the catastrophe of sinkivo 1 

Oh, what a burial was here I Not as when 
one is borne from his home, among weeping 
throngs, and gently carried to Uie green 
fields, and laid peacefully beneath the turf 
and nowers. No priest stood to pronounce 
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m bnrial-Bervice. It was an ocean graye. 

The mists alone shrouded the burial-place. 

No spade prepared the grave, nor lexton 

filled up the hallowed earth. Down, down 

thej sank, and the quick returning waters 

amoothed out every ripple, and left the sea 

8S if it had not been. 

HnrsT Wasd Bnom. 



EARLY RISING. 

**Ood ble« the mLh who flrtt inTented sleep I** 
80 Sancho Panza oaid, and fo say I ; 

And bleet him, also, that he didn't keep 
Hie gxeat dieooTery to himielf, nor tij 

To make it— as the Incky fellow might— 

A cloee monopoly by patent-right I 



Tee, — bleei the man who lint inrented sleepy 
(I really can't aroid the iteration ;) 

But blast the man with cunei loud and deep^ 
Whate*er the rascal's name or age or station. 

Who ftrst inTented, and went nmnd adrising^ 

That artiftclal cutnyfl;— Xarly Btslng I 

«* Bife with the laxk, and with the lark to bed.** 
Obserres some solemn,'sentimental owl ; 

JfaTims like these are Teiy cheaply said I 
But, ere yon make youxMlf a fool or fbwl. 

Pray Jnst inquire abont his rise and fid]. 

And whether laiks have any beds at all I 

** The time for honeet folks to be abed 
Is in the morning, if I reason right; 

And he who cannot keep his precious held 
Upon his piUow till it's Ikirly light, 

And so ei\|oy his forty morning winks^ 

Is np to knaTery, or else— be drinks I 



Thomson, who sang abont the ** Seasont,** i 
It WM a glorioos thing to rite in seaaon; 

Bat then he said it— lying— in his bed. 
At ten o*cloek ▲. m^— the very reaeon 

He wrote so diarmin^y. The simple fact is, 

His preaching wasnt sanctioned by his practiotb 

^Is, doabtless, well to be sometlmss awake,— 

Awake to duty, and awake to truth,— 
But when, alas I a nice review we take 
Of oar best deeds and days, we find, in sooth. 
The hours that leare the slightest cause to weep 
Are thoee we pessed in childhood, or sdeep I 

*Tls beaatiftal to leave the worid awhile 
For the sweet visions of the gentle night ; 

And firee, at last, fkom mortel care or galley 
To Uve as only In the angels* sight, 

fn sleep*s sweet realm so oosOy shut in, 

Where, at the worst, we only dream of stnt 
ToLi nt. 



80 let us sleep, and give Uie Maker praise. 

I like the lad who, when his fisther thooghi 
To clip his morning nvp by hackn^ed phrase 

Of vagrant worm by eaily songstar caught. 
Cried, ** Served him right!— it's not at aU mirptUtngi 
The worm was punished, sir, fbr eaily rising I ** 

JoHH O. Saxm, 



THE BATTLE OP NASEBY. 

R OBADIAH BIND-THKia-KXNCW-nr-OHAIira-AHD'THnM'V 
BU»*WITH-UNKS^P-IBON, SULnUHT Dl ZBBTOM'S 

Oh I wherefore come ye forth, in triumph ttom the 

North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment all 

led? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous 

shout? 
And whence be the grapes of the win»*press whidi ye 

tread? 

Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the (hiit, 

And crimson was the Juice of the vintage that we trod t 

Tor we trampled on the throng of the haughty and tha 

strong, 
Who sate in the high plaees, and slew the saints of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorioos day of June, 

That we saw their banners dance, and their cuiraieei 

shine. 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long ea- 

eenoedhair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Bupert of tbt 

Bhine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and h$t 

■word, 
The General rode along us to form as to the li^t, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled into 

a shout, 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant's right 

And hark I like the roar of the bOlows on the shon^ 
The cry of battle rises along their charging line I 
For GodI for the Gansel for the Church I for the Lawsl 
For Oharlee King of Eni^and, and Bupert of the Bhine I 

The fuioos German comes, with his clarions and his 

drums. 
His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall : 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pfkM^ 

close your ranks ; 
Wot Bopert never comes hot te oonqner or to IhlL 

17 
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They are lieral Thejitukoat Wewebroktnl We 

are gone I 
Oar left if borno before them like itubble on the blait, 
Lord, put forth thj might 1 Lord, defend the 

right I 
Stand back to back, in Ood*i name, and fight it to the 

last. 

•lont fikippon hath a wound ; the centra hath glten 

ground: 
Bark I hark I—What means the trampling of honoBM 

onoor r«ar? 
Whoee banner do I see, boys? *Tl8 he, thank Ck)d» *tla 

he, boys, 
np another minute : brare OUtct Li here. 



Their heads all stooping low, their points all In a row 
Uke a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 

dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Aoeunti 
And as a shock hare scattered the forest of his pikes. 

IM, fiwt, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temide Bar : 
And he— he turns, he flies ;— shame on those cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 

Ho I comrades, scour the plain ; and, ere ye strip the 

sUin, 
First giTe another stab to make your search secure, 
Than shake from sleeres and pockets their broadfieoai 

and lockets. 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 

fbola I your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts 
were gay and bold. 

When you kissod your lily hands to your lemans to- 
day; 

And tcHDoorrow shall the fox, Ihnn her chambers in the 
rocks. 

Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl abore the prey. 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaTen and 

hell and fate. 
And tho fingers that once were so busy with your 

blades. 
Tour perfumed satin clothes, your catches and your 

oaths, 
Tonr stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds and 

your spades? 

Down, down, for erer down with the Mitre and the 
Crown, 

With the Belial of the Court, and the Mammon of fba 
Pope; 

There Is woe In Oxford Halls ; there is waU in Dor- 
ham's Stalls : 

The Jesuit smites his bosom: the Bishop randa hii 
aope. 



And She of the scTen hills shall mourn her childreii*s 

iUs, 
And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England's 

sword; 
And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they 

hear 
What the hand of Qod hath wrought for tha Houses 

and the Word. 

Loin Maoavlat. 



JOHN ADAMS ON NATURAL AR- 
ISTOCRACY. 

(from a LETTER TO THOMAS JRFFERSOIT, 

1813.) 

[JoHH Adams (1735-1826), second President of the 
United States, was educated at Harvard College and ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1768. Endowed with an acute 
mind, a clear and powerftil voice, and ready eloquence, 
he became one of tho most conspicuous and influential 
advocates of colonial independence. In the Continental 
Congress, he served fh>m 1774 to 1778, when he was ap- 
pointed commissioner to France, and afterward to Great 
Britain, where he negotiated the treaty of peace of 1782. 
His voluminous writings, now little read, were mainly 
on Jurisprudence and the science of government. His 
private letters (from one of which we quote) are tha 
most readable and interesting of his writings, and his 
correspondence with his wife, who wss a woman of 
superior intelligence, has been recently reprinted.] 

We are now explicitly agreed upon one 
important point, viz., that there is a natu- 
ral aristocracy among men, the grounds of 
which are virtue and talents. You veiT 
justly indulge a little merriment upon this 
solemn subject of aristocracy. 1 often 
laugh at it too, for there is nothing in tnis 
laughable world more ridiculous than the 
management of it by all the nations of tne 
earth ; but while we smile, mankind have 
reason to sa^ to us, as the frogs said to the 
boys, what is sport to you is wounds and 
death to us. When I consider the weakness, 
the folly, the pride, the vanity, the selfish- 
ness, the artifice, the low crail and mean 
cunning, the want of principle, the avaricci 
the unbounded ambition, the unfeeling cru- 
elty of a majority of those (in all nations,) 
who are allowed an aristocratical influence, 
and on the other hand, the stupidity with 
which the more numerous multitude nuionly 
become their dupes, but even love to be ta- 
ken in by their tricks, I feel a stronger dis- 
Ewition to weei) at their destiny than to 
ugh at their folly. But though we have 
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agreed in one point, in words, it is not yet 
certain that we are perfectly agreed in sense. 
Fashion has introduced an indeterminate use 
of the word talents. Education, wealth, 
strength, beauty, stature, birth, marriage, 
graceful attitudes and motions, sait, air, 
complexion, physiognomy are talents, as 
well as genius, science and learning. Any 
one of these talents that in fact commandos 
or influences two votes in society, gives to 
the man who posesses it the character of an 
aristocrat, in any sense of the word. Pick 
up the first hundred men you meet, ana 
make a republic. Every man will have an 
equal vote ; but when deliberations and dis- 
cussions are opened, it will be found that 
twenty-five, by their talents, virtue being 
equal, will be able to carry fifty votes. 
Every one of these twenty-five is an aristo- 
crat, in my sense of the word, whether he 
obtains his one vote in addition to his own, 
by his birth, fortune, figure, eloquence, 
science, learning, crafl, cunning, or even 
his character for good fellowship, and a 
bon vivant 

What gave Sir William Wallace his 
amazing aristocratical superiority? His 
strength. What gave Mrs. Clark her aris- 
tocratical influence to create generals, admi- 
rals and bishops? Her beauty. What 
gave Pompadour and Da Barry the power 
of making cardinals and popes? And I 
have lived for years in the hotel de Valen- 
tois with Franklin, who had as many 
virtues as any of them. In the investigation 
of the meaning of the word ^' talents," I 
could write 630 pages, as pertinent as John 
Taylor's of Hazlewood, but I will select a 
single example, for female aristocrats are 
nearly as formidable as males. A daughter 
of a ffreen grocer walks the streets in Xion- 
don aaily, with a basket of cabbage sprouts, 
dandelions, and spinage on her head. She 
is observed by the painters to have a beau- 
tiful face, an elegant figure, a graceful step, 
and a debonair. They hire her to sit She 
complies, and is painted by forty artists in 
a circle round her. The scientific Dr. Wil- 
liam Hamilton outbids the painters, sends 
her to school for a genteel education, and 
marries her. This lady not only causes the 
triumphs of the Nile, Copenhagen and Tra- 
falgar, but separates Naples from France, 
and nnally banishes the king and queen 
from Sicily. Such is the aristocracy of the 
natural talent of beauty. Millions of ex- 
amples might be quoted from history, sacred 
ana pro&ne, firom Eve, Hannah, Deborah| 



Susanna, Abigail, Judith, Ruth, down to 
Helen, Mrs. de Maintenon and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert For mercy's sake do not compel 
me to look to our chaste states and temto* 
ries to find women, one of whom let go, 
would in the words of Holophemes' guaras, 
deceive the whole earth. 

The proverbs of Theognis, like those of 
Solomon, are observations on human nature, 
ordinary life, and civil society, with moral 
reflections on the facts. I quote him as a 
witness of the fact, that there was as 
much difference in the races of men as 
in the breeds of sheep, and as a sharp re* 
prover and censurer of the sordid, merce- 
nary practice of disgracing birth by prefer- 
ring gold to it. Surely no authority can be 
more expressly in point to prove the exis- 
tence of inequalities, not oi rights, but of 
moral, intellectual and physical inequalities 
in families, descents, and generations. If a 
descent from pious, virtuous, wealthy, litera* 
ry or scientific ancestors, is a letter of recom- 
mendation or introduction in a man's favor^ 
and enables him to influence only one vote 
in addition to his own, he is an aristocrat f 
for a democrat can have but one vote* 
Aaron Burr has 100,000 votes from the sin- 

fie circumstance of his descent from Presi- 
ent Bnrr and President Edwards. 
* * * Take away appetite, and the present 
generation would not live a month, and no 
future generation would ever exist ; and thus 
the exalted dignity of human nature would 
be annihilated and lost, and in my opinion 
the whole loss would be of no more import- 
ance than putting out a candle, quenching a 
torch, or crushing a fire-fly, i/* in this world 
only we have hope. Tour distinction between 
natural and artificial aristocracy, does not 
appear to me founded. Birth and wealth 
are conferred upon some men as imperiously 
by nature as genius, strength, or beauty. The 
heir to honors, riches, and power, has often 
no more merit in procuring these advantages^ 
than he has in obtaining a handsome £ce, 
or an elegant figure. When aristocracies are 
established by human laws, and honor, 
wealth and power are made hereditary by 
municipal laws and political institutions^ 
then I acknowledge artificial aristocracy to 
commence ; but this never commences, till 
corruption in elections becomes dominant 
and uncontrollable. But this artificial aris- 
tocracy can never last The everlasting en- 
vies, jealousies, rivalries and quarrels among 
them; their cruel rapacity upon the poor 
ignorant people, their followers, compel taem 
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to set ap CesftT) a demagogue, to be a mon- 
arch, a master; pour mdkre chacun a 9a 
•pkice. Here you have the origin of all arti- 
€cial aristocracy, which is the origin of all 
monarchies. And both artificial aristocracy 
«nd monarchy, and civil, military, political, 
end hierarchical despotisms, have ail grown 
out of the natural aristocracy of virtues and 
talents. We, to be sure, are far remote irom 
ihiB. Many hundred years must roll away, 
l>efore we shall be corrupted. Our pure, 
▼irtuous, public-spirited, federative republic 
will last forever, govern the globe, and intro- 
duce the perfection of man : his perfecUbil- 
ity being already proved by Frice, Priestley, 
Condorcet, Rousseau, Diderot, and Godwin. 
Mischief has been done by the Senate of the 
United States. I have known and felt more 
of this mischief, than Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison, all together. But this has been 
all caused by the constitutional power of the 
Senate, in executive business, which ought 
to be immediately, totally and essentiuly 
abolished. Your distinction between the 
AptfTOi and irevSo aptfroi will not help the mat- 
ter. I would trust one as well as the other 
with unlimited power. The law wisely refu- 
ses an oath as a witness in his own case, to 
the saint as well as the sinner. 

No romance would be more amusing than 
the history of your Virginian and our New 
England aristocratical &milies. Tet even 
in Rhode Island there has been no clergy, 
BO church, and I had almost said no State, 
and some people say no religion. There has 
been a constant respect for certain old fami- 
lies. Fifty-seven or fifty-eight years aro, in 
company with Colonel, Counsellor. Judge 
John Chandler, whom I have quotea before, 
a newspaper was brought in. The old safe 
asked me to look for the news from Rhode 
Island, and see how the elections had gone 
there. I read the list of Waubuns, Watrous, 
Greens, Whipples, Malbones, &c. "I ex- 
pected as muck,*' said the aged genUeman 
^ for I have always been of the opinion that 
fa the most popular governments, the elec- 
tions mW generally ffo in favor ot the most 
ancient fiimilies." To this day, when any 
one of these tribes — and we may add Ellerys, 
Channings, Champlins, &c., — are pleased to 
hXL in with the popular current, they are sure 
to carry all before them. 

Tou suppose a difference of opinion be- 
tween you and me on the subject of aristo- 
cracy. I can find none. I dislike and detest 
hereditary honors, offices, emoluments^ esta- 
blished by law. So do you. I am for «z- 



duding legal, hereditary distinctions from 
the United States as long as possible. So 
are you« I only say that mankind have not 
yet discovered any remedy against irresisti- 
ble corruption in elections to offices of gresi 
power and profit, but making them here* 
ditaiy. 

But will you say our elections are pure ? 

Be it so, upon the whole ; but do you recol* 
lect in history a more corrupt election than 
that of Aaron Burr to be President, or that 
of De Witt Clinton last year ? By corruption 
here, I mean a sacrifice of every national in« 
terest and honor to private and party objects. 
I see the same spirit in Vir^nia that you and 
I see in Rhode Island, and the rest of New 
England. In New York it is a struggle of 
family feuds— a feudal aristocracy. Penn- 
sylvania is a contest between German, Irish, 
and old England &milies. When Germans 
and Irish unite they give 30,000 majorities. 

There is virtually a white rose and a red 
rose, a Caesar and a Pompey, in every State 
in this Union, and contests and dissensions 
will be as lasting. The rivalry of Bourbons 
and NoaiUeses produced the French revolu- 
tion, and a similar competition for conside- 
ration and influence exists and prevails in 
every village in the world. Where will ter- 
minate the rabiei agri f The continent will 
be scattered over with manors much larger 
than Livingston's, Van Rensselaer'^, or Phil- 
ips's ; even our Deacon Strong will have a 
principality among you Southern folk. What 
meauality of talents will be produced by these 
land jobbers. Where tends the mania of 
banks ? At my table in Philadelphia I once 
proposed to you to unite in endeavors to ob- 
tain an amendment of the constitution pro- 
hibiting to the separate States the power of 
creating banks; but giving Congress an- 
thori^^ to establish one bank with a branch in 
each State, the whole limited to ten millions 
of dollars. Whether this project is wise or 
unwise, I know not, for I had deliberated 
littie on it then and have never thought it 
worth thinking of since. But you spumed 
the proposition from you with disdain. This 
system of banks begotten, brooded and 
hatched by Duer, Robert and Gouvemeur 
Morris, Hamilton and Washington, I have 
always considered as a system of national 
injustice. A sacrifice of public and private 
interest to a few aristocratical friends and 
&vorites. My scheme could have had no 
such effect Verres plundered temples and 
robbed a few rich men, but he never made 
such ravages among private property in gen* 
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•ral, noF swindled bo mnch oat of the pockela 
of tbe poor, and middle clau of people, M 
these banks have done. No people but this 
Tould have borne tbe imposition so long- 
Tbe people of Ireland would not bear Wood s 
half-pence. What ioequalitiea of talent hare 
been introdaced into this country bj theBO 
sriBtncratical banks. Our WinthropB, Win- 
bIows, Brad fords, SallonBtalla, Quincjs, 
Chandlera, Leonards, Hntcbinsoas, OliverB, 
Bewails, ftc, are preciselj in the situation 
of TOur Randolphs, Carters, and Burwells, 
and Harrisons. Some of them nnpopnUr 
from the part thej took in the late revolution, 
bnt all respected for their names and con- 
nections ; and whenever thej fell in with the 
popular sentimentH arepreferred, eeterit pa- 
ribva, to all others. When I was jonng the 
tummum bontim in Massachusetts wa« to be 
worth £10,000 sterling, ride in a chariot, be 
Colonel of a regiment of miltfia, and hold a 
Mat in his Majeaty's connciL No man's 
imagination aspired to anjthing higher be- 
neath the skies. But these plumes, cnariots, 
colonelships, and connsellorsbips, are re- 
corded ana will never be forgotten. No great 
BCcumulatiouB of land were made by our 
early settlers. Mr. Baadoin, a French reln- 

Sie, made the first great purchaaea, and jour 
eneral Dearborn, bom under a Ibrtnnate 
■tar, is now enjojing a large portion of the 
•riBlocratic sweeta of them. 



FREEBOOTER UFE IN THE FOREST. 

[Taoius L. Puooox. u 
(IISS-IWSJ held offlu In U 
Ui tuniEi of lelflurfi In produdD^ v 
■m mUrlal imrki. faU of d 
JucT, and kHD obannulaii. Peacwk i 
ftahlonad (blukor. wedded lo Itiii gwitnill* 
of Iht algfaUsDth oentocT, uA imUi at 
■Ire,! 

aw (IBIS), " IMhcniirt" (Mil), 
" am), "MM MmiM,'- (WM). 
^amOmt CMIi~ CUSlh lad " OivO Ona^" (UK)].] 

The baron, .with some of hia retuners, 
and all the foresters, halted at dajbre^ in 
Sherwood Forest. The foreiten quicklj 
erected tents, and prepared an abundant 
breakfast of venison ana ale. 

" Now, Iiord Fitzwater," said the chief 
forester, "recognise joar son-in-law that 



was to have been, in the ontlaw RoIhb 

Hood." 

" Aj, aj^" said the baron, " I have recog- 
nized yon long ago." 

" And recognize your joung friend Qain- 
well," said the second, "in the outlaw Scar- 
let." 

"And Little John, the page," aaid th* 
third, " in Little John the ontlaw." 

"And Father Michael of BubygiUAk'' 
bey," said the fnar, "in Friar Tuck of 
tjherwood Forest. Truly I have a chapel 
here hard by in the shape of a hollow tt^e^ 



for good praying deservea good paying." 

"I am in fine company, said the baron. 
" In the very best of Pom[>BBy," said tho 
friar; "in the high court of Nature, and in 
the midst of her own nobility. Is it not so? 
This goodly grove ia our palace ; the oak and 
the beech are ita colonnade and its canopy^ 
the sun, and the moon, and the stars, aro 
its everlasting lamps ; the (Crass and the daisy 
and the primrose, and the violet, are its many- 
coloured fioor of green, white, yellow and 
blue ; the Hayfiower, and the woodbine, and 
the eglantine, and the ivy, are ita decora- 
tions, its cnrtains, and its tapestry ', the larlc 
and the thrush, and tbe linnet, and Iho 
nightingale, are ita nnhired minstrels and 
musicians. Robin Hood is king of tho 
forest both by dignity of birth and Dy virtu* 
of his standing army, to aay nothing of tha 
ftee choice of his people, which he has in- 
deed } but I pass it by aa an illegitimate 
basis of power. He holds his dominion 
over the loreat, and its homed multitude of 
citisen-deer and its swinish maldtude of 
peaaantiy of wild boars, hj right of con- 
quest and force of aims. He levies contri- 
butions among them by the free consent of 
his archers, their virtnal representatives. If 
they should find a voice to complain that 
we are 'tyrants and uam^ra, to kill and 
oook them np in their sBaiffned and natiT* 
dwelling-place,' we should most conrino 
ingly admonish them, with point of arrow, 
that they have nothing to do with our laws 
bnt to obey them. Ia it not written that th» 
fat ribs of the herd shall be fed npon by th» 
mighty in the land 7 And have not they, 
withal, my blessing? — mr orthodox, <: 
cal, and archiepiscopal blessinf * 
give thanks for them when t 
roasted andsmokinKundermynoae? What 
title had William of Normandy to England 
(hat Robin of Lockiley has not to marrf 
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Sherwood ? William fought for his claim. 
So does Robin. With whom both 7 With 
anj that would or will dispute it. William 
raised contributionB. So does Robin. From 
whom both 7 From all that they could or can 
make pay them. Why did any pay them to 
William 7 Why do any pay them to Robin 7 
For the same reason to both — because they 
eould not or cannot help it. Theydiffer, in- 
deed, in this, that William took from the 
•oor and ^ave to the rich, and Robin takes 
from the nch and gives to the poor ; and 
therein is Robin iUegitimate, though in all 
else he is true prince. Scarlet and John, are 
they not peers of the forest 7 — lords temporal 
of Sherwood 7 And am not I lord spiritual 7 
Am I not archbishop 7 Am I not Pope 7 
Do I not consecrate their banner and absolve 
their sins 7 Are not they State, and am not 
I Church 7 Are not they State monarchical, 
and am not I Church militant? Do I not 
excommunicate our victims from venison 
and brawn, and, by*r Lady I when need calls, 
beat them down under my feet 7 The State 
levies tax, and the Church levies tithe. 
Even so do we. Mass I — we take all at 
once. What then 7 Is not tax by redemption 
and tithe by commutation 7 x our William 
andRichara can cut and come again, but our 
Robin deals with slippery suojects that 
come not twice to his exchequer. What 
need we, then, to constitute a court, except 
a fool and a laureate? For the fool, his 
only use is to make false knaves merry by 
art, and we are true men, and are merry by 
nature. For the laureate, his only office is 
to find virtues in those who have none, and 
to drink sack for his pains. We have quite 
Tirtue enough to need him not, and can 
drink our sack for ourselves." 

^ Well preached, friar," said-Robin Hood ; 
^ yet there is one thing wanting to consti- 
tute a court, and that is a queen. — ^And now, 
lovely Matilda, look round upon these sylvan 
shades, where we so often have roused the 
staff from his ferny covert. The rising sun 
smiles upon us through the stems of that 
beechen knoll. Shall I take your hand, 
Matilda, in the presence of this my court 7 
Shall I crown yon with our wildwood coro- 
nal, and hail you Queen of the Forest 7 Will 
V'^'ii be the Queen Matilda of your own tme 
l^ing Robin?" 

Matilda smiled assent. 

'* Not Matilda," said the friar: "the mlet 
of our holy alliance require new birth. We 
have excepted in favour of Littie John, be- 
cause he is Great John, and his name is a 



misnomer. I sprinkle not thy forehead 
with water, but thy lips with wine, and bap- 
tize thee Mariaw." — 



TRUTH TO NATURE ESSENTIAL IN 

POETRY. 

TMOm ** OBTLL OSAMQB,** BT THOMAS PBAOOOK. 

Miss Ilex. Few may perceive an inaccu- 
racy, buC to those who do, it causes a great 
I diminution, if not a total destruction, of 
; pleasure in perusal. Shakspeare never 
I makes a flower blossom out of season 1 
. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey are 
! true to nature in this and in all other re- 
spects, even in their wildest imaginings. 

The Rev, Dr. Opimian, let there is 
a combination, by one of our greatest poets, 
of flowers that never blossom in the same 
season: 

Bring th6 imthe primroM that fonaken diai. 

The tnflad crow4oe and pale Jwemine, 

The whlte>pink, and the panqr freaked with Je^ 

The ^wing violet, 

The mmkHroee, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With oowdipi wan that hang the pensive head. 

And ereiy floww that nui embroidery weam: 

Bid amaranthne all hie beauty shed. 

And daffodilliee fill their cnpe with t«an, 

To deck the laureate heane where Lycid liee. 

[Milton's IfoMoc] 

And at the same time he plucks the berries 
of the myrtie and the ivy. 

Miss ilex. Very beautiful, if not true to 
English seasons; but Milton might have 
thought himself justified in making this 
combination in Arcadia. Generally, he is 
stricUy accurate, to a degree that is in itself 
a beauty. For instance, in his address to 
the nigntingale : 

Thee, channtreee, oft the woods M»w*«g, 
I woo, to hear ttiy eren song, 
And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-ehaTen green. 

The song of the nightingale ceases about th« 
time that the grass is mown. 

The Ret. Dr. Opimian. The old Greek 
poetry is always true to nature, and will 
Dear any degree of critical analysis. I must 
say I take no pleasure in poetry that will 
not 

Mr. Mac-Borrowdale, No poet is tmer 
to Batnre than Rums, and no one less M 
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than Moore. His imagery is almost always 
false. Here is a hiffhlj applauded stanza, 
and very taking at first sight: 

The night-dew of hearen, though in silence it weepe, 
Shall brighten with verdure Uie sod where he ileeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in eecret it rolls, 
Shull long keep his memory green in our souls. 

But it will not bear analysis. The dew is 
the cause of the verdure, but the tear is not 
the cause of the memory : the memory is the 
cause of the tear. 

The Rev, Dr, Opimian, There are inac- 
curacies more ofiensive to me than even 
false imagery. Here is one in a song which 
I have oflen heard with displeasure. A 
young man goes up a mountain, and as he 
goes higher and higher, he repeats Excd- 
sior ! but excelsior is only taller in the com- 
parison of things on a common basis, not 
nigher as a detached object in the air. Jack's 
bean-stalk was excelsior the higher it grew, 
but Jack himself was no more cdsus at the 
top than he had been at the bottom. 

Mr, MaC'Borrowdale, I am afraid^ doctor, 
if you look for profound knowledge in popu- 
lar poetry, you will often be disappointed. 

The Rev, Dr, Opimian, I do not look for 
profound knowledge ; but I do expect that 
poets should understand what they talk of. 
bums was not a scholar, but he was always 
master of his subject. AH the scholarship 
of the world would not have produced Tarn 
o^ ShanteTj but in the whole of that poem 
there is not a false image nor a misused 
word. What do you suppose these lines re- 
present ? 

I turning saw, throned on a flowerj rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unrolled — 

A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black ejM» 
Brow-bound with burning g^ld. 

Tbn NTSON^S DrwMi of I\xir Women, 

Mr. Mac-Borrowdale, I should take it to 
be a description of the Queen of Bambo. 

The Rev, Dr, Opimian. Yet thus one of 
our most popular poets describes Cleopatra, 
and one of our most popular artists has il- 
lustrated the description by a portrait of a 
hideous grinning EthiopI Moore led the 
way to tnis perversion by demonstrating 
that the Egyptian women must have been 
l)eautiful because they were '^ the country- 
women of Cleopatra.'' Here we have a sort 
of counter-demonstration that Cleopatra 
must have been a fright because she was 
the countrywoman of the Egyptians. But 
Cleopatra was a Greek, the daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletes and a lady of Pontus. The 



Ptolemies were Greeks, and whoever will 
look at their genealogy, their coins, and their 
medals, will see how carefully thev kept 
their pure blood uncontaminated by African 
intermixture. Think of this description and 
this picture applied to one who, Dio says— 
and all antiquity confirms him — ^was "the 
most superlatively beautiful of women, splen- 
did to see, and delightful to hear." For she 
was eminently accomplished; she spoke 
many languages with grace and facility. 
Her mind was as wonderful as her personal 
beauty. 



THE MITHEBLESS BAIRN. 

[WiLUAM Thom, the "Inverary poet," (178»-1848), 
wrote some sweet, fanciful, and pathetic straina. He 
worked for seTeral years as a wearer, and trarersed the 
country as a pedlar, accompanied by his wife and child- 
ren. This unsettled life induced careless habits, and 
every effort to place him in a situation of permanent 
comfort failed. His first poem that attracted notice, 
** The BUnd Bt>$U JVoaJb," appeared In the Aberdeen Het' 
aid. In 1844 he published a Tolume of ** Rhyme$ and Be-. 
coOeeHotu of a Hand4oom Weaver J" He visited London 
and was warmly patronised ; but returning to Scotland, 
he died at Dundee in great penury. About £300 was 
collected for his widow and family.] 

When a' ither baimies are hushed to their hame 
By auntie, or cousin, or tnclij* grandniame, 
Wha stands last an* lanely, an* naebody carin* f 
*Tis the puir doited loonler-the mitherless balzn. 

The mitherless bairn gangs to his lane bed. 
Nana oovers his canld back, or hi^ps his bare head ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airm, 
An* litheless the lair of the mitherless bairn. 

Aneath hJs cauld brow siccan dreams hover there^ 
O* hands that wont kindly to kaine his dark hair; 
But morning brings clutcher, a* reckless and stem. 
That lo*e nao the locks o* the mitherless bairn. 

Ton sister, that sang o*er his saltly rocked bed. 
Now rests in the mools where her mamm^ ig i^id; 
The fkther tolls sair their wee bannock to earn. 
An* kens na the wrangs o* his mitherless bairn. 

Her spirit that passed In yon hour o* his birth. 
Still watches his wearisomo wanderings on eartt ; 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn 
Wha conthille deal wi* the mitheriess bairn. 

Oh speak na him harshly— he trembles the while, 
He bends to your bidding, an* Messes your smile ; 
In their dark hour o* anguish, the heartless shall lean 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn 1 



* This word not found in Bums, is the same as ^aek, 

•cUTt, TigOTOQS. 
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NOTHING TO WEAR. 

MIh Flora McFUmaey, of Madlton Sqotre, 

Um made three aeparate Journeys to Paria ; 
* And bar fkther aamires me, each time ihe waa there^ 

That she and her Mend, Hn. Harrli, 
Spent fix oonaecutive weeki, without etopfdng, 
In one continnoua round of shopping ; 
Shopping alone and ihopping together, 
At all houn of the day, and in all wnti of weatbei^ 
For all manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head, or the sole of het foot, 
Or wnq) round her shoulders, or lit round h«r waiati 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced. 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In ftont or behind, abore or below ; 
Presses for home, and the street, and the hall. 
D r esse s for winter, spring, summer, and finU ; — 
And yet, though scarce three months have passed dnoa 

the day 
All this merchandise went in twelve carts up Broadway, 
This same Miss McFlimsey, of Madison Square, 
When asked to a bail, was in utter despair, 
Because she had nothing whatever to wear I 
But the fair Flora's case is by no means surpridng; 

I find there exists the greatest distreas 
In our female community, solely arising 

From this unsupplied destitution of dress; 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of "Nothing to wearP 



Oh, ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 
Fleaae trundle your hoops Just out of Broadway, 
To the alleys and lanes where misfortune and guilt 
Their children have gathered, their hovels have buflt; 
Where hunger and vice, like twin beasts of prey. 

Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair ; 
Baise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt; 

On^ through the dark dena, climb the rickety stair 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old. 
Half starved and half naked, lie crouched trom the cold ; 
See those skeleton limbs, those fh)st-bitten feet, 
All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street. 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say. If you dure, — 
Spoiled children of ftshlon,— you*ve nothing to wear I 

And, oh. If perchance there should be a sphere. 
Where all is made right which so pnxiles us here; 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of time 
Fado and die in the light of that region sublime; 
Where the soul, disenchantad of fiesh and of sense. 
Unscreened by its trappings, ukl shows, and pretenca, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meeknesa, and love; 
Oh, daughters of earth I foolish virgins, beware I 
Lfect, in that upper realm,— you have nothing to wear I 

Wm. Axxbx BUTUl. 



ALPINE HEIGHTS. 

On Alpine heights the love of God is shed ; 

He paints the morning red. 

The flowerets white and blue, 

And feeds them with his dew. 
On Al|rine heights a loving Father dwella. 

On Alpine heights, o'er many a fragant heatlby 

The loveliest breeaes brei^e ; 

So flree and pure the air. 

Hit breath seems floating there. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Aljrfne heights, beneath his mild blue tij% 

StlU vales and meadows lie ; 

The soaring glacier's ice 
(Heams like a paradise. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets floW( 

There the bold chamois go ; 

On giddy crags they stand. 

And drink fhim his own hand. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, in troops all white as snoir^ 

The sheep and wild goats go ; 

There, in Uie solitude, 

He flUs their hearts with food. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights the herdsman tends bis herd ; 
JXw Shepherd is the Lord ; 
For he who feeds the sheep 
Will sure his offiq>ring keep. 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

Firom tht Otmum of Kfwmmaeher, 
BT Oharlis T. BBOon 



THE BRAVE OLD OAK. 

A song to the oak, the brave old oak. 

Who haUi ruled in the greenwood long ; 
Here*s health and renown to his broad green crown*. 

And his tttj arms so strong. 
There's fear in his fh>wn when the sun goes dowi^. 

And the fire in the west fades out ; 
And he showsth his might on a wild midnight. 

When the storms through his branchee shout. 

Then here *fe to the oak, the brave old oak, 

Who stands in his pride alone; 
And atill floorlsh he, a hale green tree, 

When a hundred years are gone I 

In the days of old, when the spring with oold 

Had brightened hie branches gray. 
Through the grsas at his feet crept maidens sweet* 

To gather the dew of May. 
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Ind on that day to the rtbeck gay 

They frolicked with loveeome swains ; 
They are gone, they are dead, in the church-yaitl laid. 

But the tree it still remains. 
Then here's, etc. 

He snw the rare times when the Christmas diimas 

Were a merry sound to hear, 
When the aquire's wide hall and the cottage small 

Wore filled with good English cheer. 
Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 

And a ruthless king is he ; 
But he nerer shall send onr ancient friend 

To be tossed on the stormy sea. 
Then here's, etc. 

HkK BT F. Ghoblit. 



OPENING OF THE LIVERPOOL AND 
MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 

[Saxukl Smiles, bom at Haddington, Scotland, 1816, a 
writer of great power and brilliancy, was edncated for 
the medical profession, but tnmcd his attention to litera- 
ture. He has written on **Phy«iealEtfHO(ilioii,****TrorUi^ 

of The Engineen »Uk <m aecomU of fhakr Worit,^ l$tdm§' 
trial Biogrttpkg,'' "* Gwrg« Moot^** ** Merdumi tmd Fhi- 
lanthropial,'* *' Uft of Robert Diek, CMogid emd Bofo- 
mM,** and ** The Life of George Btepheneon^ EHgkmr:** 
from the latter we make an extract.] 

The completion of the work was justly 
regarded as a great national event, and was 
celebrated accordingly. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, then prime minister^ Sir Robert 
Peel, secretary of state, Mr. Huskisson, one 
of the members for Liverpool, and an earnest 
supporter of the project irom its commence- 
ment, were present, together with a lar^e 
number of mstingnished personages. The 
" NorUiumbrian'' engine took the &ad of the 

{)roces8ion, and wac followed by the other 
ocomotives and their trains, which accom- 
modated about six hundred persons. Many 
thousands of spectators cheered them on 
their way — through the deep ravine of Olive 
Mount ; up the Sutton incline ; over the San- 
key viaduct, beneath which a multitude of 
persons had assembled-— carriages filling the 
narrow lanes, and barges crowdmg the nver. 
The people gazed wiu wonder and admira- 
tion at tne trains which sped along the line, 
far above their heads, at the rate of twenty- 
four miles an hour. At Parkside, seventeen 
miles from Liverpool, the engines stopped to 
lake in water. Here a deplorable accident 



occurred to one of the most distinguished of 
the illustrious visitors present, which threw 
a deep shadow over the subsequent proceed- 
ings of the day. The " Northumbnan" en- 
gine, with the carriage containing the Duke 
of Wellington, was drawn up on one line, in 
order that the whole of the trains might past 
in review before him and his party on tht 
other. Mr. Huskisson had, unhappily, 
alighted firom the carriage, and was standing 
on the opposite road, along which the " Rock- 
et " engme was observed rapidly coming up. 
At this moment the Duke of Wellington, 
between whom and Mr. Huskisson some 
coolness had existed, made a sign of recog- 
nition, and held out his hand. A hurried 
but friendly grasp was given ; and before it 
was loosened, there was a general 'cry from 
the by-standers of " Get in, get in 1" Flur- 
ried and confused, Mr. Huskisson endeav- 
ored to set round the open door of the car^ 
riage which projected over the opposite rail, 
but in so domff he was struck down by the 
*^ Rocket." and falling with his leg doubled 
across the rail, the limb was instantly 
crushed. His first words, on being raised, 
were, "I have met my death,'' which unhap- 
pily proved too true, for he expired that 
same evening in the neighboring parsonage 
of Eccles. It was cited at the time, as a re- 
markable fact, that the " Northumbrian'' en- 
fine conveyed the wounded body of the un- 
fortunate gentleman a distance of about 
fifteen miles in twen^-five minutes, or at the 
rate of thirty-six miles an hour. This in- 
credible speed burst upon the world with all 
the effect of a new and unlooked-ft>r pheno- 
menon. 

The fortune of George Stephenson was 
now made. He became a great man. He 
was offered, but refused a knighthood, and 
his latter days were spent as those of a coun- 
try gentleman. He oied in 1848, at the age 
of sixty-seven. 

OEOROK STKPHKirBOir AT SIR ROBERT PBKL^ 
SKAT OF DRATTOV. 

Though mainly an engineer, he was also 
a daring thinker on many scientific ques- 
tions ; and there was scarcely a subject of 
speculation, or a department of recondite 
science, on which he nad not employed his 
Acuities in such a way as to have formed 
large and original views. At Drayton the 
conversation often turned upon sucn topics, 
and Mr. Stephenson freely joined in it. On 
one occasion, an animated disouision took 
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place between himself and Dr. Buckland on 
one of his favorite theories as to the forma- 
tion of coal. Bat the result was, that Dr. 
Buckland, a much greater master of tongue- 
fence than Stephenson, completely silenced 
him. Next morning before breakfast, when 
he was walking in the grounds deeply pon- 
dering, Sir mlliam Follett came up and 
asked what he was thinking about ? '^Why, 
Sir William, I am thinking over that argu- 
ment I had with Buckland last night. I 
know I am right, and that if I had only the 
command of words which he has, I'd have 
beaten him." " Let me know all about it," 
said Sir William, ''and I'll see what I can 
do for you." The two sat down in an arbor, 
where the astute lawyer made himself thor- 
oughly acquainted irith the points of the 
case ; entering into it irith all the zeal of an 
advocate about to plead the dearest interests 
of his client. After he had mastered the 
subject. Sir William rose up, rubbing his 
hands irith glee, and said : '' Now I am ready 
for him." Sir Bobert Peel was made ac- 

Suainted with the plot, and adroitly intro- 
uced the subject of the controversy after 
dinner. The result was, that in the argument 
which followed, the man of science was over- 
come by the man of law ; and Sir William 
Follett had at all points the mastery over 
Dr. Buckland. ''What do you say, Mr. 
Stephenson? asked Sir Bobert, laughing. 
" Why," said he, " I wiU only say this, that 
of all the powers above and under the earth, 
there seems to me to be no power so great 
as the gift of the gab." • . . One Snndav, 
when the party had just returned from churcn, 
they were standing together on the terrace 
near the hall, and observed in the distance a 
railway train flashing along, throwing behind 
it a long line of white steam. " Now, Buck- 
land," said Mr. Stephenson, "I have a poser 
for you. Can you tell me what is the power 
that is driving that train?" "Well,'* said 
the other, " I suppose it is one of your biir 
engines." "But what drives the engine?" 
" Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle driver." 
"What do you say to the light of the sun?" 
" How can that be ?" asked the doctor. " It 
is nothing else," said the engineer ; " it is 
light botUed up in the earth for tens of thou- 
sands of years — flight absorbed by plants and 
vegetables, being necessary for the conden- 
sation of carbon during the process of their 
growth, if it be not carbon m another form 
— and now, after being buried in the earth 
for long ages in fiel& of coal, that latent 
light is again brought forth and liberated| 



made to work, as in that locomotive foi 
great human purposes." The idea was cer- 
tainly a most striking and orinnal one ; like 
a flash of liffht, it illuminated in an instant 
an entire field of science. 



JEFFEBSON ON PUBLIC DEBTS AS 
PUBLIC BLESSINGS. 

[TROMAa JmwmaoK (1743-1826), third PrMident of th« 
UnltMl States, wuoda of the most accomplished icholan 
and original mindt in the early history of the United 
States. He wrote the Declaration of Independence of 
the United Colonies, adopted July 4, 1776. His Notes on 
Ylri^nia (1783), reprinted in more than tweWe editions, 
are to3X ot acute obeenration, careful and scientific state- 
ment and copious suggestions for improTement. Jeffer> 
son*s early studies into the sources of law and political 
institutions gave him great prominence as a leader in 
the struggle for independence. He was the author of 
the Yizginia statute of entire religious freedom, the 
founder of the Unirerrity of Tirginia, and a lealous ad- 
Toeato of common schools and the abolition of slaTeiy. 
GoTemor of Virginia, Minister to France, the first 
Secretary of State in Washington's Oabinet, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Stetes, and President for eight yean 
(1801-1800), he retired to his plantetion, the most popu- 
lar of American dtixens next to Wsshington, spending 
a serene old age at Monticello in study, oorrespondenee 
and agricultural pursuits, and in watohlng orer the 
OBiTsntty which he founded.] 

At the time we were fiindinff onr national 
debt, we beard much about "a public debt 
being a public blessing ; '' that tne stock re- 
presenting it was a creation of active capital 
for the ahment of commerce, manufactures 
and agriculture. This paradox was well 
adapted to the minds of believers in dreams, 
and the svlU of that size entered bond fide 
into it Sut the art and mystery of banks is 
a wonderful improvement on that It is 
established on the principle that ^^privait 
debts are a public biessinfl:." That uie evi- 
dences of those private debts, called bank 
notes, become active capital, and aliment 
the whole commerce, manufactures and 
agriculture of the United States. Here are 
a set of people, for instance, who have be- 
stowed on us the great blessing of running 
in our debt about two hundred millions of 
dollars, without our knowing who they are, 
where thej are, or what property they have 
to pay this debt when callea on ; nav, who 
have made us so sensible of the blessmffs of 
letting them run in our debt, that we havt 



exempted them bj law from the repajrineiit 

of these debts bejond a given proportion, 
(generally eatimated at one-third). And l.i 
ml up the meosuro of blessing, instead of 
pajing, thcj receive an interest on whi^i 
they owe from those to whom thef owe ; tor 
alt the notes, or evidences of what thej owp, 
which we see in circulation, have been lent 
to somebody on an interest which is levied 
■gain on ug through the medium of coni- 
merce. And they are so ready still to deiil 
out their libernlities to us, that they are noiv 
willing to let them run in our debt ninelv 
millions more, on our paying them the sanii- 
premium of six or eight per cent, inlerei^i, 
and on the same lezal exemption from tiw 
repayment of more than thirty millions of tln^ 
debt, when it shall be called for. But let iih 
look at this principle in its original fomi, 
and its copy will then be equally understooi). 
" A public debt is a public blessing." That 
our debt was juggled from forty-three up ti> 
eighty millions, and funded at that amount, 
according to this opinion was a great pub- 
lic blessing, because the evidences of it 
could be vested in commerce, and thus con- 
Terted into active capital, and then the more 
the debt was made to be, the more acdvo 
capital was created. That is to say, the 
creditors could now employ in con 
the money due them from the publi 



serve, that the public were at the same time 
paying on it an interest of exactly the same 
amount of four millions of dollars. Where 
then is the gain to either party, which makch 
it a public blessing? There is no change 
in the state of things, but of persons onfr. 

A. has a debt due to him from the public, of 
which he holdi their certificate as evidence, 
and on which he is receiving an annual in- 
teresL He wishes, however, to have the 
money itself, and to go into business with it. 

B. has an equal sum of money in basinesa, 
but wishes DOW to retire, and live on the in- 
terest. He therefore gives it to A. in e:t- 
change for A.'s certificates of public stoc]<. 
Now, then, A. has the money in business, 
which B. so employed before. B. has the 
money on interest to live on, which A. lived 
on before ; and the public pays the intercit 
to B. which they paid to i. before. Hert^ 
is DO new creation of capital, no additionni 
money employed, nor eveD a change ia the 
employmeDt of a siogle dollar. The only 
change is of place between A. and B. in 
wbich we discover no creation of capil&l, 



nor public blessing. Suppose, aguo, the 

Cublic to owe nothing. Then A. nut having 
jnt his money to the public, would be in 
Eosaeasion of it himself, and would go into 
nainess without the previous operation o( 
selling stock. Here again, the same quantity 
of capital is employed as in the former case, 
though no public debt exists. In neither 
case IB there any creation of active capilal, 
nor other difference than that there is a 
public debt In the first case, and none in 
the last; and we may safely ask which of 
the two situations is most trulv a public 
blessing? If, thpn, a public debt be no 
public blessing, we may pronounce il Jbr- 
iiori, that a private one cannot be so. If 
the debt which the banking companies owe 
be a blessing to any body, it ia (o themselves 
alone, who are realizing a solid interest of 
eight or ten per cent, on it. As to the pub- 
lic, these companies have banished all our 
^old and silver medium, which, before their 
institution, we had without interest, which 
never could have perished in our hands, and 
would have been our salvation now in the 
hour of war ; instead of which they have 
given us two hundred million of froth and 
bubble, on which we are to pay them heavy 
interest, nntil it shall vanish into air, as 
Morris's notes did. We are warranted, then, 
in affirming that this parody on the pHnci* 
pie of " a public debt being a public bless- 
ing," and its mutation into the blessing of 
private instead of public debts, is as ridicu- 
lous as the original principle itself. In both 
cases, the truth is, that capital may be pro- 
ducea by industry, and accumulated by eco* 
nomj; bnt jugglers only will propose to 
create it by legerdemain tricks with paper. 



DIDO, THE CARTHAOmiAN QTJEBK. 

[Vnaii (Puium TiKaiijn)ahuiu)ni ud popular 
BoBun poat, bom mm- llutu, Oct. l.^ TO B. C. H* 
11th! In the tlma of Auiputua, the Snt Empaior of 
Ronifl, »nd wH mqcb h«1pvil hj hli chlor ulvlHr Urn- 
aOMM. Thepinl wuiirclsliatiibwltb,u>ilKiT«liliig 
En iiukimm th&l ba could huiUj haw poahvd hla mjr 
without Ibiniiiu. Hlj|>Tliiclii<ilwrltUi«iantti(i"Sii- 
" Gtorfla," ud Uw 
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liiH* ■* Aneteni Oamlet ** th« following extract from ** n« 
JBneidJ'* iEneat, on his flight from Troy, hM reached 
Oarthage and reUtee his adTentnres.] 

« So King iEneas told his tale 
While all beside were still — 

Rehearsed the fortunes of his sail, 
And Fate's mysterious will, 

Then to its close his legend brought, 

And gladly took the rest he sought." 

The Carthaginian aueen has been an ea- 
ger listener to iEneas s story. She is love- 
stricken — suddenly, and irremediably. But 
she is terribly ashafmed of her own feelings. 
She finds relief in disclosing them to a very 
natural confidant — ^her sister Anna. She 
confesses her weakness, but avows at the 
same time a determination not to yield to 
it The stranger has interested her deeply, 
after a fashion which has not touched ner 
since the death of her husband Sichseus. 

** Were not my purpose fixed as fkte 
With none in wedlock's band to mate, — 

Were bed and bridal aught but pain, — 
Perchance I had been weak again." 

But her sister — suitine^ her counsels, as all 
confidants are apt to do, to the secret wishes 
rather than to the professions of Dido— en- 
courages the passion. Perpetual widowhood 
has a romantic sound, but it is not, in 
Anna's opinion, a desirable estate. Besides, 
in this ncwly-plantcd colony, surrounded as 
they are by fierce African tnbes, an alliance 
with these Trojan strangers will be a tower 
of strength. The stout arm of such a hus- 
band as iEneas is much needed by a wi- 
dowed queen. His visit — so Anna thinks 
—is nothing less than providential— 

**'Twas Heaven and Juno's grace that bore, 
I ween, these Trojans to our shore." 

By all means let them detain their illus- 
tnous visitor with them as long as possible 
— ^hifl ships require refitting and his crews 
refreshment — and the result will not be 
doubtful. 

The advice suits with the queen's new 
mood too well to be rejected. Together the 
sisters offer pious sacrifices to the gods — ^to 
Juno especially, as the goddess of marriage 
— to give their sanction to the hoped-for 
alliance. The restless feelinp of tne en- 
amoured woman are described in one of the 
finest and most admired passages of the 
poem:— 



*' Ken as a deer whom ftrom afiur 
A swain, in desultory war, 

Where Cretan woods are thick, 
Has pierced, as 'mid the trees she liss. 
And, all unknowing of his prise. 

Has left the dart to stick : 
She wanders lawn and forest o*er, 
While the fell shaft still drinks her govMb 
Now through the city of her pride 
She walks, .£neas at her side, 
Displays the stores of Sidon's trade, 
And stately homes already made : 
Begins, but stops she knows not why, 
And lets the imperfect utterance die. 
Now, as the sunlight wears away. 
She seeks the feast of yesterday. 
Inquires once more of Troy's eclipse, 
And hangs once more upon his lips ; 
Then, when the guests have gone their wayi^ 
And the dim moon withdraws her rays, 
And setting stars to slumber call, 
Alone she mourns in that lone hall, 
Clasps the dear couch where late he lay, 
Beholds him, hears him far away ; 
Or keeps Ascanius on her knees. 
And in the son the father sees, 
Might she but steal one peaceful hour 
From love's ungovernable power* 
No more the growing towers arise. 
No more in martial exercise 
The youth engage, make strong the fort. 
Or shape the basin in a port." 

The powers of Olympus here come again 
upon the scene. Juno sees, not without a 
secret satisfaction, the prospect of an en- 
tanglement between ^neas and Dido, which 
mav detain these hated Trojans in Africa, 
ana so prevent their settlement and domin- 
ion in Italy. So Carthage, and not the 
Rome of the future, may yet be the mistress 
of the world. She addresses herself at once 
to the goddess of love — not without a sneer 
at the success of her snares in poor Dido'S 
case ; a sorry triumph it is indeed — two di- 
vinities pitted against a weak woman ! But 
come — suppose in this matter they agree to 
act in concert ; let there be a union between 
the two nations, and let Carthage be the 
seat of their joint power ; its citizen shall 
pay equal honours to the queen of heaven 
and the queen of love. Venus understands 
perfectly well that Juno's motive is at any 
cost to prevent the foundation of Rome ; 
but having a clearer vision (we must pre- 
sume) than her great rival of the probable 
results, she agrees to the terms. There 
is to be a hunting-party on the morrow, 
and Juno will take care that opportunity 
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«liall be given for the furtherance of Didoes 
passion. The royal hunt is again a striking 
picture, almost medisval in its rich colour- 
ing :— 

** The morn meantime from ocean rose : 
Forth from the gates with daybreak goes 

The silvan regiment : 
Thin nets are there, and spears of steel, 
And there Massylian riders wheel, 

And dogs of keenest scent. 
Before the chamber of her state 
Long time the Punic nobles wait 

The appearing of the queen : 
With gold and purple housings fit 
Stands her proud steed, and champs the bit 

His foaming jaws between. 
At length with long attendant train 
She comes : her scarf of Tyrian grain,* 

With broidered border decked : 
Of gold her quiver : knots of gold 
Confine her hair : her vesture's fold 

By golden clasp is checked. 
The Trojans and lulus gay 
In glad procession take their way. 
.tineas, comelieet of the throng, 
Joins their proud ranks, and steps along, 
As when from Lycia's wintry airs 
To Delos* ieJle Apollo fares ; 
The Agathyrsian, Dryop, Crete, 
In dances round his altar meet : 
He on the heights of Qynthus moves. 

And binds his hair's loose flow 
With cincture of the leaf he loves. 

Behind him sounds his bow ; — 
So firm iEneas' graceful tread, 
So bright the glories round his head. 



But young Ascanins on his steed 

With boyish ardeur glows. 
And now in ecstacy of speed 

He passes these, now those ; 
For him too peaceful and too tame 
The pleasure of the hunted game : 
He longs to see the foaming hoar, 
Or hear the tawny lion's roar. 

Meantime, loud thunder-peals resound, 
And hail and rain the sky confound : 
And Tyrian chiefii and sons of Troy, 
And Venus' care, the princely boy, 
Seek each his shelter, winged wiUi dread, 
While torrents firom Uie hills run red. 
Driven haply to the same retreat. 
The Dardan chief and Dido meet. 



* This WM the dye procured tnm the shell-flsh ealled 
miirex— especially costly, becanae each fish contained 
but a single drop of thi6 predons tincture. 



Then Earth, the venerable dame. 

And Juno, give the sign ; 
Heaven lightens with attesting flame. 

And bids its torches shine, 
And firom the summit of the peak 
The nymphs shrill out the nuptial shriek* 

That day she first began to die ; 
That day first taught her to defy 
The public tongue, the public eye. 
No secret love is Dido's aim : 
She calls it marriage now ; such name 
She chooses to conceal her shame." 

A rejected suitor of the Carthaginian 
queen, — larbas, king of Gstulia, — hears the 
news amongst the rest. He is a reputed son 
of Jupiter : and now, furious at seeing this 
wanderer from Troy — " this second Paris," 
as he calls him — ^preferred to himself, he 
appeals for vengeance to his Olympian 
parent. The appeal is heard, and Mercury 
IS despatched to remind ^neas of his high 
destinies, which he is forgetting in this dal- 
liance at Carthage. If he has lost all ambi- 
tion for himself, let him at least remember 
the rights of his son Ascanius, which he is 
thus sacrificing to the indulgence of his own 
wayward passions. The immortal messenger 
finds the Trojan chief busied in planning the 
extension of the walls and streets of the new 
city which he has already adopted as his 
home. He delivers his message briefly and 
emphatically, and vanishes. Thus recalled 
to a full sense of his false position, iEneas 
is at first horror-struck and confounded. 
How to disobey the direct commands of 
Heaven, and run counter to the oracles of 
fate ; how, on the other hand, to break his 
faith with Dido, and ungratefully betray the 
too confiding love of his hostess and bene- 
factress ; how even to venture to hint to her 
a word of parting, and how to escape the 
probable vengeance of the Carthaginian 
people j — all these considerations crowd 
into his mind, and perplex him terribly. 
On the main point however, his resolution 
is soon taken. He will obey the mandate 
of the gods, at any cost He summons the 
most trusted of his comrades, and bids them 
make secret preparations to set sail once 
more in quest of their home in Italy. He 
promises himself that he will either find or 
make some opportunity of breaking the 
news of his departure to Dido. 

This is the turning-point of the poem; 
and here it is that the interest to a modem 
reader, so far as the mere plot of the story 
is concerned, is sadly marred by the way in 
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which the hero thus cuts himself off from 
all our sjmpathies. His most ingenious 
apologists — and he has found many — ap- 
peal to us in vain. Upon the audience 
or the readers of his own time, no doubt, 
the effect might have been different To 
the critics of Augustus's court, love — or 
what they understood by it — waa a mere 
weakness in the hero. The call which 
Heaven had conveyed to him was to found 
the great empire of the future ; and because 
he ooeys the call at the expense of his ten- 
derest feelings, the poet gives him always 
his distinctive epithet — the " pious " ^neas. 
The word " pious," it must be remembered, 
implies in the Latin the recognition of all 
duties to one's country and one's parents, as 
well as to the ^ods. And in all these senses 
^neas would deserve it. But to an English 
mind, the " piety " which pleads the will of 
Heaven as an excuse for treachery to a 
woman, only adds a deeper hue of infamy 
to the transaction. It 



** SDCh make the fknlt the wone by the excuse.** 

But our story must not wait for us to dis- 
ouss too curiously the morals of the hero, 
.^neas has thought to make his prepara- 
tions without the Knowledge of the queen^ 
while fihe 

"Still dreuni her hafipj dreun, nor thinki 
That aught can break thoae golden Unka.** 

But as the poet goes on to say, ''Who can 
cheat the eyes of love ? '' Dido soon learns 
his change of purpose, and taxes him openly 
with his baseness and ingratitude. The 
whole of this fourth book of the iEneid 
^'' The Passion of Dido." as it has been 
called — ^is of a very high order of tragic 
pathos. The queen is by turns furious and 
pathetic ; now she hurls menaces and curses 
against her false lover, now she conde- 
scends to pitiable entreaty. The Trojan 
chief's defence, such as it is, is that he had 
never meant to stay. He is bound, the 
pilgrim of Heaven, for Latium. His father 
Anchises is warning him continually in the 
visions of the night not to linger here : and 
now the messenger of the gods in person 
has come to chide this fond delay. 

The grand storm of wrath in which the 
injured queen bursts upon him in reply has 
severely taxed the powers of all VirgiVg 
Englisn translators. They seem to have 
felt themselves no more of a match for " the 
fury of a woman scorned *' than iEneas was. 
Certainly they all fail, more or less, to give 



the fire and bitterness of the original. The 
heroics of Dryden suit it better, perhaps, 
than any other measure : — 

" Talee u thou art, and more than false, forawom I 
Not sprung from noble blood, nor goddeas>bum, 
But hewn from hardened entrails of a rock, 
And rough Hyrcanian tigen gaTe thee suck I 
Why should I fawn 7 what haTo I worse to fear 
Did he once look, or lend a listening ear, 
Sigh when I sobbed, or shed one kindly tear? 
All symptoms of a base ungrateful mind- 
So foul, that, which is worse, *tis hard to lind. 
Of man's injustice why should I complain .' 
The gods, and Jore himself, behold in vaiu 
Triumphant tre ason, yet no thunder flies ; 
Nor Juno riews my wrongs with equal eyes : 
lUthlesi is earth, and faithless are the skies I 
Justice is fled, and truth is now no more. ■ 
I saTed the shipwrecked exile on my shore: 
With needfbl food his hungry Trojans fed: 
I took the traitor to my throne and bed : 
Fool that I was I— *tis litUe to repeat 
The rest— I stored and rigged his ruined fleet. 
I rsTe, I rare I A god's command he plewls 1 
And makes heaTen aocessoiy to his deedii. 
Koiw Lycian lots ; and now the Delian god ; 
Now Hermes is employed fhtm Jore's ab4)de, 
To warn him hence ; as if the peaceful state 
Of hearenly powers were touched with human fiUe t 
But go: thy flight no longer I detain — 
€k>aeek thy promised kingdom through the maini 
TeC| if the hearens will hear my pious tow, 
Hie Csithleas wares, not half so (Use as thou. 
Or secret sands, shall sepulchres aflbrd 
Tk> thy proud Tessels and their peijured lord. 
Then shalt thou call on injured Dido's name : 
Dido shall come, in a black sulph'iy flame, 
When death has once dissolTed her mortal frams^ 
Shall smile to see the traitor Talnly weep; 
Her angry ghost, arising from the deep. 
Shall haunt thee waking, and disturb tliy fileep. 
At least my shade thy punishment shall know : 
And fame shall spread the pleasing newK lielow.** 

" Her speech half done she breeks away, 
And sickening shuns the light of day. 

And tears her fh)m his gase ; 
While he, with thousand things to say. 

Still falters and dtflays: 
Her senrants lift the sinking fair. 
And to her marble chamber bear." 

The Trojans prepare to depart ; but the 
enamored queen makes one more despair- 
ing effort to detain her faithless guest. 
She sends her sister to ask at least for some 
short space of delay — ^until she shall have 
schooled herself to bear his loss, ^neas 
is obdurate in his " piety." Then her last 
resolve is taken. She cheats her sister into 
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the belief that she haa found some spells 
potent enough to restrain the tmant lover, 
l^art of the charm is that his armour, and 
all that had belonged to him while in her 
company, must be consumed by fire. So a 
lofty pile is built in the palacensonrt ; but it is 
to be the funeral pile of Dido. As she looks 
forth firom the turret of her pedace at day- 
break, she sees the ships of ^neas already 
far in the offing ; for, warned again by Mer- 
cury, that there will be risk of ms departure 
being prevented by force if he delays, he 
has alr^idy set sail under cover of the 
ni^hL For a moment the queen thinks of 
ordering her seamen to give chase ; but it is 
a mere passing phase of her despair. She 
contents herself with imprecating an eter- 
nal enmity between his race and ners — ^ful- 
filled, as me poet means us to bear in mind, 
in the long and bloody wars betwen Rome 
and Carthage. 

** And, Tyrians, yon through time to oome 

His seed with deathless hatred chase: 
Be that your gift to Dido's tomb .* 

No love, no league 'twixt race and raoe, 
Bkse fh>m my ashes scourge of crime. 

Bom to pursue the Daraan horde 
To-day, to-morrow, through all time. 

Oft as our hands can wield the sword: 
Ught shore with shore, fight sea with sea, 
Fi^t all that are or e*er shall be I " 

With a master's hand the poet enhances the 
glories of his country by this prophetic in- 
troduction of the terrible HannibaL The 
peaceful empire of the Caesar, before whom 
East and West bow, is thrown into the 
broadest light by reference to those early 
days when Rome lay almost at the mercy 
of her implacable enemy. 

*' Then, maddening over crime, the qneen 

With bloodshot eyes, and sanguine streaks 

Fresh painted on her quivering cheeks, 
And wanning o'er with death foreseen, 
Through inner portals widely fSu-es, 

Scales the hi^ pile with swift ascent, 
fakes up the Dardan sword and bears — 

Sad gift, for different uses meant 
She eyed the robes with wistfid look. 

And pausing, thought awhile and wept : 
Then pressed her to the couch and spoke 

Her last good-night or ere she slept. 
* Sweet relics of a time of love. 

When fkte and heaven were kind, 
Receive my life-blood, and remove 

These torments of the mind. 
My life is lived, and I have played 

The part that Fortune gave. 



And now I pass, a queenly ^hadt. 

Majestic to the grave. 
A glorious city I have buHt, 

Have seen my walls ascend ; 
Chastised for blood of husband spilt, 

A brother yet no friend : 
Blest lot ; yet lacked one blessing more. 
That Troy had never touched my shore I * ** 

So she mounts the funeral pile, and stabs 
herself with the Trojan's sword, her sister 
Anna coming upon Uie scene only in time 
to receive the parting breath. 



ON MEMORY. 

[DuoALD SnwAST, • SoottiBh meCaphTiidui of grrat 
eminenoe, wm profeaaor of moral philosophy in the 
College of Edinburgh, where he was bom in 1763, and 
died 1828. Bia **Pkaotopk9 of the BmmmMimd,'* (1192,) 
**Morvl PMtMopJkf,** (17930 "Pngnuof PMIowfiAy,** 
(1816.) mtd '* PkHtmpkg of tkt Aelire and Jforal fktwen 
0/ Jfon,** (1828,) are his principal works.] 

It is generally supposed, that of all our fius 
nlties, memory is tnat which nature has be- 
stowed in the most unequal degrees on dif- 
ferent individuals ; and it is far firom being 
impossible that this opinion may be weU 
founded. If, however, we consider that 
there is scarcely any man who has not 
memory sufficient to learn the use of lan- 
guage, and learn to recognize, at the first 
elance, the appearances of an infinite num- 
ber of familiar objects ; besides acquiring' 
such an acquaintance with the laws ^ 
nature, and the ordinary course of human 
affairs, as is necessary for directing his con- 
duct in life, we shall be satisfied that the 
original disparities among men, in this re- 
spect, are by no means so immense as they 
seem to be at first view ; and that much is 
to be ascribed to different habits of atten- 
tion, and to a difference of {election among 
the various events presented to the curiosity. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that thosie 
individuals who possess unusual powers of 
memory with respect to any one class of 
objects, are commonly as remarkably defi- 
cient in some of the other applications of 
that faculty. I knew a person who, though 
completely ignorant of Latin, was able to 
repeat over thirty or forty lines of Virgil, 
after having heard them once read to him 
— not with perfect exactness, but with such 
a degree of resemblance as (all circum- 
stances considered) was truly astonishing f 
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yet this person (who was in the condition 
of a servant) was singularly deficient in 
memory in all cases in which that faculty is 
of real practical utility. He was noted in 
every family in which he had been employed 
for habits of forgetfulness, and could scarce- 
ly deliver an ordinary message without 
committing some blunder. 

A similar observation, I can almost ven- 
ture to say, will be found to apply to by the far 
greater number of those in whom this facul- 
ty seems to exhibit a preternatural or ano- 
malous degree of force. The varieties of 
memory are indeed wonderful, but they 
ought not to be confounded with inequalities 
of memory. One man is distinguished by 
a power of recollecting names, and dates, 
and genealogies ; a second, by the multi- 
plicity of speculations and of general con- 
clusions treasured up in his intellect; a 
third, by the facility with which words and 
combinations of words (the very words of a 
speaker or of an author) seem to lay hold 
of his mind; a fourth, by the (quickness 
with which he seizes and appropnates the 
sense and meaning of an autnor, while the 
phraseology and style seem altogether to 
escape his notice; a fifth, by his memory 
for poetry ; a sixth, by his memory for mu- 
sic ; a seventh, by his memory for archi- 
tecture, statuary, and painting, and all 
the other objects of taste which are ad- 
dressed to the eye. All these different 
powers seem miraculous to those who do 
not possess them ; and as they are apt to 
be supposed by superficial observers to be 
commonly united in the same individuals, 
they contribute much to encourage those 
exaggerated estimates concerning the origi- 
nal inequalities among men in respect to 
this faculty which I am now endeavouring to 
reduce to their first standard. 

As the great purpose to which this fac- 
ulty is subservient is to enable us to collect 
and to retain, for the future regulation of 
cor conduct, the results of our past expe- 
rience, it is evident that the degree of per- 
fection which it attains in the case of dif- 
ferent persons must vary ; first, with the fa- 
cility of making the original acquisition ; 
secondly, with the permanence of the ac- 
quisition ; and thiraly, with the quickness 
or readiness with which the individual is 
able, on particular occasions, to apply it to 
use. The qualities, therefore, of a good me- 
mory are, in the first place, to be susceptible ; 
secondly, to be retentive ; and thirdlyi to be 
ready. 



It is but rarely that these three quali- 
ties are united in the same person. We 
often, indeed, meet with a memory which is 
at once susceptible and ready ; but I doubt 
much if such memories be commonly very 
retentive ; for the same set of habits which 
are favourable to the first two Qualities are 
adverse to the third. Those inaividuals, for 
example, who, with a view to conversation, 
make a constant business of informing 
themselves with respect to the popular top- 
ics of the day, or of^ turning over the ephe- 
meral publications subservient to the amuse- 
ment or to the politics of the times, are 
naturally led to cultivate a susceptibility 
and readiness of memory, but have no in- 
ducement to aim at that permanent reten- 
tion of selected ideas which enables the 
scientific student to combine the most re« 
mote materials, and to concentrate at will, 
on a particular object, all the scatterea 
lights of his experience and of his reflections. 
Such men (as far as my observation has 
reached) seldom possess a familiar or cor- 
rect acquaintance even with those classical 
remains of our own earlier writers which 
have ceased to furnish topics of discourse to 
the circles of fashion. A stream of novel- 
ties is perpetually passing through their 
minds, and the faint impressions which it 
leaves soon vanish to make way for others, 
like the traces which the ebbing tide leaves 
upon the sand. Nor is this all. In pro- 
portion as the associating principles which 
lay the foundation of susceptioility and 
readiness predominate in the memory, those 
which form the basis of our more solid and 
lasting acquisitions may be expected to be 
weakened, as a natural consequence of the 
general laws of our intellectual frame. 



DEATH OF ELIZA AT THE BATTLE 
OF MINDEN. 

From the Lorat offhe Kant*. 

[Dr. Kkabmvb Dabwih, an English natanli<it and 
didactic poet, horn 1731, died 1802, wrotA a widely cii^ 
cnlated poem entitled **Th» Bolanie 0<xrden ^ (1701), ex- 
plaining the economy of regetation and the loree of 
planta AIflO,''2boNomia " (1794), ^'Fhgtohffia " (1799), aad 
' The 3^N9i« t/Natmrt " (1808).] 

Kow itood Elin on the wood-crowned height, 
O'er Miadea*! plain, spectotreM of the fight ; 
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Soofl^t with bold «7e amid the bloody ftrlfo 
Her dearer eelf, the partner of her life ; 
From hill to hill the niahlAg hoet pnrraed. 
And Tlewed his banner, or beUoTed ehe viewed. 
Fleaeed with the distant roar, with (jaicker tread. 
Fast by his hand one liq>lng boy the led ; 
▲nd one fUr girl amid the loud alarm 
Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her am; 
While round her browe bright beams of Honour dart, 
And LoTe*B wann eddies drcle round her heart 
Near and more near the intrepid beauty pressed, 
Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest; 
Saw on his helm, her virgin hands Inwove, 
Bright Stan of gold, and mystic knots of love ; 
Heard the exulting shout, ** Th«y run I they run f ** 
«* Great God i *' she cried, **he *s safe i the battle'* won r 
A ball now hisses through the airy tides- 
Some tary winged it, and some demon guides Im- 
parts the fine locks her graceAil head that deck. 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck; 
The red stream, lisuing fh>m her aanre veins, 
Dyes her white veil, her ivory boson stains. 
** Ah me!" she cried, and sinking on the groond. 
Kissed her dear babes, regardless of the wound ; 
** cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn ! 
Wait, gushing life, wait my love's return I** 
Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams ftam ftrt 
The angel Pity shuns the walks of war i 
** spare, ye war-hounds, spare their tender age ; 
On me, on me," she cried, ** exhaust your rage t ** 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes caressed, 
And, sighing, hid them in her blood'Stalned 



From tent to tent the impatient warrior illss^ 
Fear In his heart, and tntaj in his eyes; 
Eliia*s name along the camp he calls, 
** Eliza** echoes through the canvas walls ; 
Quick through the murmuring gloom his IboCslipt tntd, 
0*er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 
Tault o*er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 
Lo ! dead Eliza weltering In her Mood I 
Soon hean his listening son the welcome souBdi, 
With open arms and sparkling qre he bounds : 
** Speak low,** he cries, and gives his little hand, 
* Kamma*s asleep upon the dew<old sand ;'* 
Poor weeping babe, with bloody flngers pressed. 
And tried with pouting lips her milkless brnast : 
** Alas I we both with cold and hunger quake — 
Why do you weep?— Mamma will soon awake.*** 
*'She *11 wake no more I ** the haidas mourner cried. 
Upturned his eyes, and clasped his hands and sighed ; 
Stretched on the ground, a while entranced he lay. 
And pressed warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 
And then ups|Mrung with wHd convulsive start, 
And aU the fiUher kindled In his heart : 
** heavens T he cried, ** my first rash vow forgive ; 
These bind to earth, for these I pray to live r 
Bound his chill babes he wrapped his crimson 

And dasped them sobbing to his aching bresst 
TouIIL 



SONG TO B£AY. 

From the Iiovet of Ike FtanU, 

Bom in jon blaxe of orient sky, 
Sweet May ! thy radiant form unfold; 

Unclose thy blue Toluptuous eye, 
And wave thy shadowy lockd of gold. 

For thee the ftagrant xephyrs blow, 
For thee descends the aunny shower ; 

The rills in softer murmurs flow. 
And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 

Light graces decked in flowery wreaths 
And tiptoe joys their hands combine ; 

And Lore his sweet contagion breathes, 
And, laughing, dances round thy shrine 

Warm with new life, the j^littering throng 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, 

Delighted join their Totive song, 
And hail thee Goddess of the spring ! 



THE BUSTLING, AFFECTIONATE, 
LITTLE AMERICAN WOMAN. 

There was a little woman on board with 
a little baby ; and both little woman and 
little child were cheerful, good-lookinff, 
bright-eyed, and fair to see. The little 
woman had been passing a long time with 
her sick mother in New x ork, and had left 
herjiomc in St Louis in that condition in 
which ladies who truly love their lords de« 
sire to be. The baby was bom in her 
mother's house, and she had not seen her 
husband (to whom she was now returning) 
for twelve months, having left him a month 
or two after their mamaffe. Well, to be 
sure, there never was a litUe woman so full 
of hope, and tenderness, and love, and anxi- 
ety, as this little woman was : and all day 
long she wondered whether '^ ne " would be 
at tne wharf; and whether ''he'' had rot 
her letter; and whether, if she sent uie 
baby ashore by somebody else, '' he '' would 
know it, meeting it in the street; which, see- 
ing that he had never set eyes upon it in his 
life, was not very likely in the aostract, but 
was probable enough to the young mother. 
She was such an artless little creature, and 
was in such a sunny, beaming, hopeful state, 
and let out all this matter clinging close 
about her heart so freely, that all the other 
lady-passengers entered into the spirit of it 
as macE as she j and the captain (who heani 

M 
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all about it from his wife) was wondrous sly, 
I promise you, inquiring every time we met 
at table, as if in forgetmlness, whether she 
expected anybody to meet her at St Louis, 
ana whether she would want to go ashore 
the night we reached it (but he supposed 
she wouldn't), and cutting many other dry 
jokes of that nature. There was one little 
weazen-dried, apple-faced old woman, who 
took occasion to doubt the constancy of 
husbands in such circumstances of bereave- 
ment; and there was another lady (with a 
lapdog), old enough to moralize on the 
lightness of human affections, and yet not so 
old that she could help nursing the baby 
now and then, or laughing with the rest 
when the little woman called it by its father's 
name, and asked it all manner of fantastic 
questions concerning him, in the ioy of her 
heart It was something of a blow to the 
little woman, that when we were within 
twenty miles of our destination, it became 
dearly necessary to put this baby to bed. 
But she got over it with the same ffood- 
humour, tied a handkerchief round her head, 
and came out into the little gallery with the 
rest Then, such an oracle as she became 
in reference to the localities 1 and such face- 
tiousness as was displayed by the married 
ladies, and such sympathy as was shewn by 
the single ones, and such peals of laughter 
as the little woman her8eir(who would just 
as soon have cried) greeted every jest with ! 
At last there were Uie lights of St Louis, 
and here was the wharf, and those were the 
steps ; and the little Woman, covering ner 
face with her hands, and laughing (or seem- 
ing to laugh) more than ever, ran into her 
own cabin and shut herself up. I have no 
doubt that in the charming inconsistency of 
such excitement* she stopped her ears, lest 
she should hear " him" asKing for her — ^but 
I did not see her do it Then a great crowd 
of people rushed on board, though the boat 
was not yet made fast, but was wandering 
about among the other boats to find a land- 
ing-place; and everybody looked for the 
husband, and nobody saw him, when, in the 
midst ot us all — Heaven knows how she 
ever got there I — ^there was the little woman 
clinging with both arms tight round the 
neck of a fine, good-looking, sturdy young 
fellow ; and in a moment afterwards there 
she was again, actually clapping her little 
hands for joy, as she araggeSi him through 
the small door of her small cabin to look 
at the baby as he lay asleep 1 

Skkne Amtriom ihim. 



SOCIETY IN BAGDAD. 

FROM SIB R. KER PORTER'b TRAVELS. 

[Sib Bobem Kn Pobtxk, 1776-1842, an English tnr- 
eller and author, Ured many yean in Biuria, and jmn- 
liahed soYeral widely-read yolnmet of traTels in Bos- 
■la, Sweden, Portugal, Spain and the east] 

The wives of the higher classes in Bag- 
dad are usually selected from the most 
beautiful girls that can be obtained from 
Georgia and Gircassia ; and, to their natu- 
ral charms, in like manner with their cap- 
tive sisters all over the East, they add the 
fancied embellishments of painted complex- 
ions, hands and feet dyed with henna, and 
their hair and eyebrows stained with the 
rang, or prepared indigo leaf. Chains 
of gold, and collars of pearls, with various 
ornaments of precious stones^ decorate the 
upper part of their persons, while solid brace- 
lets of Rold, in shapes resembling serpents, 
clasp Uieir wrists and ankles. Silver and 
golden tissued masHns not only form their 
turbans, but frequently their under-gar- 
ments. In summer the ample pelisse is 
made of the most costly shawl, ana in cold 
weather lined and boraered with the choi- 
cest furs. The dress is altogether very be- 
coming; by its easy folds and glittering 
transparency, shewing a fine shape to ad- 
vantage, without the immodest exposure of 
the open vest of the Persian ladies. The 
humbler females generally move abroad 
with faces totally unveiled, having a hand- 
kerchief rolled round their heads, from be- 
neath which their hair hangs down over 
their shoulders, while another piece of linen 
passes under tneir chin, in the fiEishion of 
the Georgians. Their garment is a gown 
of a shire form, reaching to their ankles, 
open before, and of a gray colour. Their 
feet are completely naked. Many of the 
very inferior classes stain their bosums with 
the figures of circles, half-moons, stars, &c. 
in a bluish stamp. In this barbaric embel- 
lishment the poor damsel of Irak-Arabi has 
one point of vanity resembling that of the 
ladies of Irak-Ajemi. The former frequently 
adds this frightful cadaverous hue to her 
lips; and to complete her savage appear- 
ance, thrusts a ring through the right nos- 
tril, pendent with a fiat button-like orna- 
ment set round with blue or red stones. 

But to return to the ladies of the higher 
circles, whom we lefl in some gay saloon of 
Bagdad. When all are assembled, the 
evening meal or dinner is soon served. The 
party, seated in rows, then prepare them* 




A GIRL OF BAGDAIi 



THE TEMPLE OP NATURE. 13fl 

«ef7e8 for the entrance of the show, which, like birds from a refreshing shower, and 

consisting of music and dancing, continues tripping lightly forward with garments, and 

in noisy exhibition through the whole night perhaps looks, a little the worse for the wear 

At twelve o^clock, supper is produced, when of the preceding evening, plunge at once 

pilaus, kabobs, preserves, fruits, dried sweet- again into all the depths of its amusements, 

meats, and sherbets of every fabric and fla- Coffee, sweetmeats, kaliouns, as before, ac- 

vour, engage the fair convives for some time, company every obstreperous repetition of 

Between the second banquet and the pre- the midnight song and dance ; and all being 

ceding, the perfumed narquilly is never followed up by a plentiful breakfast of rice, 

absent from tneir rosy lips, excepting when meats, fruits, Ac, toward noon the party 

they sip coffee, or indulge in a general separate, afler having spent between fiileea 

shout of approbation, or a hearty peal of and sixteen hours in this riotous festivity, 
laughter at the freaks of the dancers or the 
subject of the singers* madrigals. But no 

respite is eiven to the entertainers: and, — 

during so long a stretch of memment, 
should any of the happy guests feel a sud- 
den desire for temporary repose, without the THE TEMPLE OF NATURE, 
least apology she lies down to sleep on the 

luxurious carpet that is her seat j and thus [David Vm»df.r, born 1790, died 1854, a British wri- 

she remains, sunk in as deep an oblivion ter of graceful rbymes, who* best known work !•" Or^ 

as if the nummud were spread in her own «*»*°» ^a^c***," (ik«)i pubUihed a Toiume of collected 

chamber. Others speedily follow her ex- vocau in 1842.] 

ample, sleeping as sound ; notwithstanding m n. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^v 

the bawling*^ orthe singers the horrid jan/- ^'^ "f of temples-there u one 

i;«^ r^r ♦!,? ».,;«««« X^ ;v.«,««;«« «« *i?« Built without hands, to mankind giTen ;. 

hng of the guitars, the thumping on the ^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^^.;j.^ ^ 

jar:iike doubFe-drum the ringing and loud ^„^ ^l the stars of heaven ; 

cUngour of the metal bells and castanets ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^e cerulean sky ; 
of the dancers, with an eternal talking in i^ f^^^ ^^ e^^th so green and iUr; 

all keys, abrupt laughter, and vociferous The dome is vast immensity- 
expressions of gratification, making in all All Nature worships there ! 
a full concert of distracting sounds, suffi- 

cient, one might suppose, to awaken the The Alps arrayed in stainless snow, 
dead. But the merry tumult and joyful The Ajidean ranges yet untrod, 
strams of this conviviality gradually become ^t sunrise and at sunset glow 
fainter and fainter; first one and then like altar-fires to God. 
another of the visitors— while even the per- \ thousand fierce volcanoes blas^ 
formers are not spared by the soporific god As if with hallowed victims rare ; 
-—sink down under the drowsy influence. And thunder lifts its voice in praise-— 
till at length the whole carpet is coverea All Nature worships there 1 
with the sleeping beauties, mixed indiscri- 
minately witn hand-maicbs, dancers, and -» ^^ , ^ . *i i 
musicians, as fast asleep as themselves. ^? ^ heaves resistlessly, 

The business, however is^ot thus quietly Hi^;lvT^?pe^^o7rh^e^^ 

rj^wu l^'if"^''/!*^'' '"^ l^^^^l ^ "T Kneel on the shell-gemmed earth, 

forth the blushes of the mom, by lifting the And there emit a holSw sound, 

Jif' r -l^r ? 1 ®^ her slumbering eyeRds," As if they murmured praise and pn^er» 
the faithful slaves mb their own clear of On every side 'tis holy ground- 
any lurking drowsiness, and then tug their All Nature worships there ! 
respective mistresses by the toe or the shoul- 
der, to rouse them up to perform the devo- The cedar and the mountain pine, 
tional ablutions usual at the dawn of day. The willow on the fountain's briuL 
AU start mechanically, as if touched hj a The tulip and the eglantine, 
spell ; and then commences the splashing in reverence bend to Him ; 
of water and the mutterings of prayers, pre- The song-birds pour their sweetest layi, 
renting a singular contrast to the vivacious From tower and tree and middle air ; 
scene of a few hours before. This duty The rushing river murmurs praise^* 
over, the fair devotees shake their feathers All Nature worships there 1 
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THE THREE WARNINGS. 

^Mm. Thralk is author of an Intoresting little moral 
poem, the '* Utrte WanuHys," which is so eoperior to her 
other comixMitioiu, that it was supposed to haye been 
partly written, or at least corrected by Johnson, it 
first appeared in a volume of "AfwcfffaNtcx,** published by 
Mrs. Anna Williams (the Uind inmate of Johnson's 
liouse) in 1708. Hester Lynch Salisbury (afterwards 
Urs. Thrale) was a natire of Bodrel, Carnarvonshire, 
horn in 1739. In 1763 she was married to Mr. Henry 
Thrale, an eminent brewer, who had taste enough to 
appreciate the rich and varied conversation of Johnson, 
mnd whuM hoq)itality and wealtli afforded the great 
moralist an asylum in his house. After the death of 
this excellent man in 1781, his widow in 1784 married 
Signiur Pioxzi, an Italian murio-master, a step which 
Johntion Mever could forgive. The lively lady proceeded 
with lier husband on a continental tour, and they took 
up their abode for some time on the banks of the Amo. 
In 17A6, she pnbliahed a volume of misortlaneous pieces, 
entltlvd ''l^e FhrmUbte JfiscsOmy," and afforded a nitOect 
for the satire of Olflbrd, whose **Bariad and 3Txv(ad ** was 
written to lash the Delia Cruscan songsten with whom 
Mn. Plosd was associated. Betumlng to England she 
Iwcame a rather volnmlnons writer. In 1786 she issued 
^AtMedolm<^Dr.Jokttmr% ; ** in HSS,*" Lsttsnio amd/ntm 
2>r, Johmm;^ in 1789, **A Jommqf Ikromffk rSramot, ila%, 
«Mcl GernMNy ;** in 1794, ** Briiith Sffnomgntf, or cm Attempt 
«f vg^Jtaikag ih» OkoiM of Wordt i» famUiar Omvtnatkm;^ 
In 1801, **JMrtw|MetfiNi, or aBerhtoo/th* moHalHMitg «Mf 
importaml JB^mls, ale., «ffUo4 tk« tals 1800 years Jboes j»r«- 
ssMfadfoUk«Weiro/Jr<mMM^«ic.** In her 80th year Hza. 
Pioul had a fUrtatkm with ft joong actor, WDUam 
Augustus Conway, aged 87. A ooUeetlon of her ** lov^ 
letters '' was suirepUUously published in 1843. She died 
at Clifton, May 2, 1821. Hn. Pioai's eldcat daughter, 
Tisoountess Keith (Johnson's "Queeny **), lived to the 
lof 95, and one of her sisters to the age of 90.] 



The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground ; 
*Twa8 therefore said by ancient sages, 

That loTO of life increased with years 
8o much, that in our later stages, 
When pains grow sharp and siokness rages, 

The greatest loTe of life appears. 
This sreat affection to belicTe, 
Whicn all confess, but few perceiTC, 
If old assertions oan*t prerail, 
Be pleased to hear a modem tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay, 
On neighbour Dodson's wedding-day, 
Death called aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room. 
And looking graTe— ** Tou must," says he, 
'* Quit your sweet bride and come with me." 
** With you ! and quit my Susan's side? 
With you ! ** the hapless husband cried ; 



*< Young as I am, 'tis monstrous hard ! 
Besides, in truth, I'm not prepared : 
My thoughts on other matters go ; 
This is my wedding-day, you luiow." 

What more he urged I have not heard. 

His reasons could not well be stronger) 
So Death the poor delinquent spared. 

And left to live a little longer. 
Yet calling up a serious look, 
His hour-glass trembled while he spoke— 
<* Neighbour," he said, *' farewell I no moe^ 
Shall Death disturb your oiiithftil hour : 
And f\irther, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name, 
To give you time for preparation. 
And fit you for your future station. 
Three several warnings you shall have, 
Before you're summoned to the grave ; 
Willing for once I'll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 
In hopes you'll have no more to say ; 
But, when I call again this way, 

Well pleased the world will leave." 
To these conditions both consented, 
And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell, 
How long he lived, how wise, how well. 
How roundly he pursued his course. 
And smoked his pipe, and stroked his hors% 

The willing muse shall tell : 
He chaffered, then he bought and sold. 
Nor once perceived his growing old. 

Nor thought of Death so near : 

His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 
Bfany his gains, his children few. 

He "passed his hours in peace. 
But while he viewed his wealth increase^ 
While thus along life's dusty road. 
The beaten track content he trod, 
Old Time, whose haste no mortal sparegy 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought on his eightieth year. 
And now, one night, in musing mood. 

As all alone he sate. 
The unwelcome messenger of Fate 

Once more before him stood 

Half-killed with anger and surprise, 
" So soon returned ! " old Dodson criee. 
« So soon, d'ye call it?" Death repliee : 
*< Surely, my Ariend, you're but in Jest I 

Since I was here before 
'Us six-and-thirty years at least, 

And you are now fourscore." 
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So much the worse," the clown r^oinedi 
" To spare the aged would be kind ; 
Hewerer, see your search be legal ; 
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And your anthoritj— is't regal 7 

Else you come on a foors errand. 

With but a secretary's warrant. 

Beside, you promised me Three Warning^, 

Which I haTe looked for nights and mornings ; 

But for tliat loss of time and ease, 

I can recoTer damages." 

" I know/' cries Death, " that at the best, 
I seldom am a welcome guest ; 
But don't be captious, friend, at least; 
I little thought you'd stUl be able 
To stump alK>ut your farm and stable : 
Your years have run to a great length ; 
I wish you joy, though, of your strength I ** 

** Hold !" says the fiurmer, "not so fast I 
I have been lame these four years past." 

" And no great wonder," Death replies ; 
" However, you still keep your eyes ; 
And sure to see one's loves and fHends, 
For legs and arms would make amends.* 
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*' Perhaps," says Dodson, *< so it might, 
But latterly I've lost my sight." 

**This is a shocking tale, 'tis true; 
But still there's comfort left for you : 
Each strives your sadness to amuse; 
I warrant you hear all the news." 

" There' s none," cries he ; " and if there were, 
I'm grown so deaf I could not hear.'* 

*' Nay, then," the spectre stem r^oined, 
« These are uxgustifiable yearnings : 
If you are lame, and deaf, and blind. 

You've had your Three sufficient Warnings ; 
So come along ; no more we'll part ; '* 
He said, and touched him with his dart. 
And now old Dodson, turning pale, 
l^elds to his fiftte — so ends my tale. 



EXTRACTS FROM DEAN STANLEY. 

[AxTHTTK PnvHHTK Staiilkt, D. D. Dmui of Weit* 
minster, bom 1815, wm a pnpil of Dr. Thcmuui Arnold 
(whon life he afterward wrote) at Bugbj School, gra- 
duated at Oxford, 1838, where be became tutor and pro. 
fMkir of ecclesiastical history, taking orders in the 
Oinrch of England, of which he became noted as one of 
the most liberal and scholarly membexv. Hit chief 
workM are ^'^fiim and Falmtime'' (IWSW Hktorf of tJu 
EaMem Ckmrck'* (IWl), *'J!iMory o/Os JswM Ctardk** 
(1862-76), **HitioHeal Memoriak of Wettnkula JU«y** 
(1807), and many Tolumes of sermons, essays, ste. He 
died in 1881.] 

We make the following extracts as exam- 
ples of his dear scholarly style : 



THB OLDEST OBELISK IV THE WORLD — THC 
TEMPLE OF THB SUN AT HEL10P0LI8. 

Rising wild amidst garden shrubs is the 
solitary obelisk which stood in front of the 
temple, then in company with another, 
whose oase alone now remains. This is the 
first obelisk I have seen standing in its pro* 
per place, and there it has stood for nearly 
four thousand years. It is the oldest knowa 
in Egypt, and therefore in the world — the 
father of all that have arisen since. It was 
raised about a century before the coming of 
Joseph ; it has lookea down on his marriage 
with Asenath; it has seen the growth of 
Moses; it is mentioned by Herodotus; 
Plato sat under its shadow : of all the obe- 
lisks which sprang up around it, it alone 
has kept its first position. One by one, it 
has seen its sons and brothers depart to 
great destinies elsewhere. From these ^r- 
dens came the obelisks of the Lateran, or the 
Vatican, and of the Porta del Popolo ; and 
this venerable pillar (for so it Iooks from a 
distance) is now almost the only landmark 
of the great seat of the wisdom of Egypt. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE DESERT. 

The relation of the Desert to its modem 
inhabitants is still illustrative of its ancient 
history. The general name by which the 
Hebrews called " the wilderness," including 
always that of Sinai, was "the pasture.^ 
Bare as the snrface of the Desert is, yet the 
thin clothing of vegetation, which is seldom 
entirely withdrawn, especially the aromatic 
shrubs on the hi^h hillsides, furnish sufficient 
sustenance for the herds of the six thousand 
Bedouins who constitute the present popu- 
lation of the peninsula. 

Along the mountain ledges green. 
The scattered sheep at will may glean 
The Desert*s qiky stores. 

So were they seen following the daughters 
or the shepherd-slaves of Jethro. So may 
they be seen climbing the rocks, or gathered 
round the pools and springs of the valleys^ 
under the charge of the bluck-veiled Bedcuin 
women of the present day. And in the 
Tiyeiha, Towftra, or Alouin tribes, with their 
chiefs and followers, their dress, and man- 
ners, and habitations, we probably sec the 
likeness of the Midianites, the Amalekitcs, 
and the Israelites themselves in this their 
earliest stage of existence. The long straight 
lines of black tents which cluster round the 
Desert springs, present to us, on a small 
scale, the imaj^e of the vast encampment 
gathered round the one sacred tent which^ 
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inth its coverings of dyed skins, stood con- 
spicuous in the midst, and which recalled 
tne period of their nomadic life long after 
their settlement in Palestine. The deserted 
yiUa^eS) marked by rude inclosures of stone, 
Are doubtless such as those to which the 
Hebrew wanderers gave the name of " Ha- 
zeroth/' and which afterwards furnished the 
type of the primitive sanctuary at Shiloh. 
The rude burial-grounds, with the many 
nameless headstones, far away from human 
habitation, are such as the host of Israel 
must have left behind them at the different 
stages of their progress — at Massah, at Sinai, 
At ftibroth-hattaavah, " the graves of desire." 
The salutations of the chiets, in their bright 
scarlet robes, the one " going out to meet the 
other," the " obeisance," the " kiss " on each 
side the head, the silent entrance into the 
tent for consultations, are all graphically 
described in the encounter between Moses 
And Jethro. The constitution of the tribes, 
with the subordinate degrees of sheiks, re- 
commended by Jethro to Moses, is the rery 
same which still exists amongst those who 
Are possibly his lineal descendants— the 
gentle race of the Tow&ra. 

CONVERSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Augustine's youth had been one of reck- 
less self-indulgence. He had plunged into 
the worst sins of the heathen world m which 
he lived ; he had adopted wild opinions to 
justify those sins : and thus, tnough his 
parents were Christians, he himself remained 
A heathen in his manner of life, though not 
without some struggles of his better self and 
of God's grace against these evil habits. 
Oflen he struggled and oflen he fell ; but he 
had two advantages which again and again 
have saved souls from ruin — advantages 
which no one who enjoys them (and how 
many of us do enjoy them!) can prize too 
highly — ^he had a good mother ana he had 
good friends. He had a good mother, who 
wept for him, and prayed for him, and warned 
him. and gave him that advice which only a 
mother can give, forgotten for the moment, 
but remembered aflerwards. And he had 
good friends, who watched every opportunity 
to encourage better thoughts, ana to bring 
him to his better self. In this state of 
struggle and failure he came to the city of 
Milan, where the Christian community was 
ruled by a man of fame almost equal to that 
which he himself aflerwards won, the cele- 
brated Ambrose. And now the crisis of his 
life was come, and it shall be described in 



his own words. He was sitting with hit 
friend, his whole soul was shaken with the 
violence of his inward conflict — the conflict 
of breaking away from his evil habits, from 
his evil associates, to a life which seemed to 
him poor, and profitless, and burdensome. 
Silently the two friends sat together, and at 
last, says Augustine : " When deep reflection 
had brought together and heaped all my 
misery in the sight of my heart, there arose 
a mighty storm of grief, bringing a mighty 
shower of tears." He left his friend, that he 
might weep in solitude ; he threw himself 
down under a fig-tree in the garden (the 
spot is still pointed out in Milan), and he 
cried in the bitterness of his spirit : " How 
long? how long? — to-morrow? to-morrow? 
Why not now^why is there not this hour 
an end to m\ uncleanness ? " " So was I 
speaking ana weeping in the contrition of 
my heart," he says, " when, lo I I heard from 
a neighbouring house a voice as of a child, 
chanting and oft repeating, '^ Take up and 
read, take up and read." Instantly my 
countenance altered ; I began to think 
whether children were wont in play to sing 
such words, nor could I remember ever to 
have heard the like. So, checking my tears, 
I rose, taking it to be a command from God 
to open the book and read the first chapter 
I should find." . . • There lay the volume 
of St Paul's Epistles, which he had just 
begun to study. "I seized it," he says, "I 
opened it, and in silence I read that passage 
on which my eyes first fell. * Not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
toantonnesSf not in str\fe and envying. But 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision /or the flesh, to fulfil the lust 
thereof J No further could I read, nor 
needed I ; for instantly, at the end of this 
sentence, by a serene light infused into my 
80ul| all the darkness of doubt vanished 
away." 

We need not follow the story further. 
We know how he broke off all his evil 
courses ; how his mother's heart was re- 
joiced ; how he w^ baptized by the great 
Ambrose; how the old tradition describes 
their singing together, as he came up from the 
baptismal waters, the alternate verses of the 
hymn called from its opening words Te Deum 
Jbaudamus, We know how the profligate 
African youth was thus transformed into the 
most illustrious saint of the Western Church, 
how he lived long as Uie light of his own 
generation, and how his works have been 
cherished and read by good men, perhaps 
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more extensirelj Uian those of any Christian the metamorphoses themselves occnpT bat 

teacher since the Apostles. It is a stoiy in- a small part of the book, which finds its 

structive in many ways. It is an example, real charm and beauty in the brilliant epi- 

like the conversion of St. Paul, of the tact sodes, for the introduction of which they 

that from time to time God calls His ser- supply the occasion. 

rants not by gradual, but by sudden changes. How far the idea was Ovid's own it is im- 
possible to say. Two Greek poets are known 
to have written on the same subject. One 

— of them was Nieander, of Colophon, in Asia 

Minor, an author of the second centoiy B. c. 

THE METAMORPHOSES OR TRANS- r^S,^a^Sh^dSLt?r4 

FORMATIONS. Attali, was a fi&mous centre of literary activ- 
ity. Of his work, the ** Changes " (for so 

[PuBum Ormirg Kaw. the graat Bomim Po«t. wm ^^ translate its Greek title), only a few 

fcornatsuiina. about 90 mile. fh,mR<»H..M^ 20th, f^ '^.^ ^re preserved, quite insufficient 

B.a.43.diedinexUe,i.D.18. He «me of • »oWe ^ |.^^ ^ .^^ of its merits Or methods. 

^'. "^.^ u^ .^TZ^^^ Parthenius, a native of the Bithynian 

«r the time*. After trmTeUing through SIdly, Greece ^. famous in ecclesiastical hislorv 

and A*i«, he eetUed in Borne, fonniug one of that gml- -^lC«a, 80 ^^^OUS m ecclesiastical niSlOiy, 

axy of talent which di^ngilrfied the Augustan era. ^^7 ^ ^^^^ ^^^ having given SOnO 

When 60 yea» old he wa. baniehed to TornJ, on the 1"°^ tO the Roman poe^-to whom, indeed, 

JEuxios which erent he immortally. In hta - 2W-ia." ^8 a COntemporarv * and connected With tii« 

Hia woriu are, - nke Amore^^ the picture of a diaoiute g^a* literary Circle of Rome, he was prob^ 

•ge, " 2V Btmam jwi." and »« We MetamorfkotrnT Of hly known. Parthenius, we know on good 

which we preeont the Rer. Alfted Church^ abridge- authority, taught the Greek language to 

ment fhim ** The Ancient ciaarica.**] Virgil, who condescended to borrow at least 

one line from his preceptor. His '' Meta- 

Ovid tells us that before he was banished morphoses " have entirely perished. We 

he had written, but not corrected, the fifteen have only the probability of the case to 

books of the "Metamorphoses," and had warrant us in supposing that Ovid was under 

also composed twelve books (only six have obligations to him. Of these obligations, 

been preserved) of the " Fasti '* or Roman indeed, no ancient authority speaks ; and it 

Calendar. These are his chief surviving is safe, probably, to conjecture that they 

poems. were inconsiderable — nothing, certainly, 

In the " Metamorphoses '* we have the like what Virgil owed to Homer, Hesiod, 

largest and most important of Ovid's works ; and Theocritus. 

and, if we view it as a whole, the greatest It would weary the reader, not to mention 
monument of his poetical genius. 'Die plan the space which the execution of such a task 
of the book is to collect together, out or the would require, to conduct him along the 
vast mass of Greek mythology and legend, whole course of the metamorphoees--4Tom 
the various stories which turn on the change the description of Chaos, with which the poet 
of men and women from the human form begins, to the transformation of the murdered 
into animals, plants, or inanimate objects. Cfesar into a comet, with which, not follow- 
Nor are the tales merely collected. Such a ing the customary adulation to the successor 
collection would have been inevitably mo- of the great Dictator, he concludes. Speci* 
notonous and tiresome. With consummate mens must suffice ; and the book is one 
skill the poet arranges and connects them which, better than any other great poem that 
together. The thread of connection is often can be mentioned, specimens may adequate- 
slight ; sometimei it is broken altogether, ly represent 

But it is sufficiently continuous to keep alive The first book begins, as has been said, 

the reader's interest ; which is, indeect, often with a description of Chaos. " Nothing,*' 

excited by the remarkable ingenuity of the says Bayle, in his satirical fashion, *^ could 

transition from one tale to another. But it be clearer and more intelligible than this 

did not escape the author s perception, that description, if we consider only the poetical 

to repeat over and over again the story of a phrases ; but if we examine its philosophy, 

marvel which must have been as incredible ■ 

to his own contemporaries as it is to us, • PiartbenliM died at an adranced age, ahoot flia W 

would have been to insure fiulure. Hence ginatBgofthanignof nbariiML 
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we find it confiued and contradictoiy— « 
chaos, in fact, more hideous than that which 
he has described." Bajle, however, looked 
for what the poet never pretended to nve. 
His cosmogony is, at least, as intelligible as 
any other ; and it is exprepsed witli marvel- 
lous force of language, culminRting in one 
of the noblest of the poet's cftbrts, the de- 
scription of the creation of man, the crown 
and masterpiece of tin; ii«'wiy*niudu wurld. 

" Somethinp; yet lacked — some holier being 

— dowered 
With lofty soul, and capable of rule 
And governance o'er all besides, — and Man 
At last hod birth : — whether from seed 

divine 
Of Him, the artificer of things, and cause 
Of the amended world, — or whether Earth 
Yet new, and late from JBther separate, still 
Retained some lingering germs of kindred 

Heaven, 
Which wise Prometheus, with the plastio aid 
Of water borrowed from the neighbouring 

stream, 
Formed in the likeness of the all-ordering 

Gods; 
And, while all other creatures sought the 

ground 
With downward aspect grovelling, gave to 

man 
His port sublime, and bade him scan, erect. 
The heavens, and front with upward gaxe 

the stars. 
And thus earth's substance, rude and shape- 
less erst, 
Transmuted took the novel form of Man."* 

The four ages of the world thus created 
are' described ; and to the horrors of the last 
of these, the Age of Iron, succeeds the tale 
of its crowning wickedness — the attempt of 
the ^ants to scale the heights of heaven. 
Jupiter smites down the assailants, and the 
earth brings forth from their blood 

" A race of Gods 
Contemptuous, prone to violence and lust 
Of strife, and bloody-minded, bom frvm 
blood." 

Jupiter calls his fellow-gods to council, and 
they pass to his hall along the way — 

''Bubliuie of milky whiteness, whence its 

name." 



^ Two linet of Diyden*! Tenlon are here worth 
fBOtlng:— 

" Kan looks aloft, and with erected ejcs 
Baholda hk own bereditaiy ikiaa.** 



He inveighs against the enormities of maa. 
recounting what he hud himself witnessed 
when he had — 

" Putting off the Go<l, 
Disguised in human semblance walked tht 
world." 

Many shameful sights Le imd witnessed, but 
the worst horror had met hii:i in ?h<.» liall of 
Lycaon, the Arcadian king, ^iio, afler at- 
tempting to murder his guest^ had served 
up to him a feast of human flesh. Lycaon, 
indeed, had paid the penalty of his crime : — 

** Terror-struck he fled. 
And through the silence of the distant plains 
Wild howling, vainly strove for human voice. 
His madden^ soul his form infects : — his arms 
To legs are changed, his robes to shaggy 

hide ; — 
Glutting on helpless flocks his ancient lust 
Of blood, a wolf he prowls, — retaining still 
Some traces of his earlier self,~the same 
Grey fell of hair — ^the red fierce glare of eye 
And savage mouth, — alike in beast and man I" 

But a wider vengeance was needed. The 
whole race of man must be swept away. 
Thus we come to a description of the deluge. 
Of all mankind, two only are left, — Deu- 
calion, son of Prometheus, and Pyrrha^ 
daughter of the brother Titan ffpime- 
theus — 

** Than he no better, juster man had lived ; 
Than she no woman holier." 

Seeking to know how the earth may be 
replenished with the race of man, they re- 
ceive this m}^terious command — 

" Behind you fling your mighty Mother's 
bones 1 " 

Deucalion, as becomes the son of so saga- 
cious a father, discovers its meaning. The 
^' mighty mother '^ is earth, the stones her 
bones. 

" They descend 
The mount, and, with veiled head and vest 

ungirt. 
Behind them, as commanded, fling the stones. 
And lo I^a tale past credence, did not all 
Antiquity attest it true,— the stones 
Their natural rigour lose, by slow degrees 
Softening and softening into form ; and groWi 
And swell with milder nature, and assume 
Bade semblance of a human shape, not yet 
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Distinct, but like some atatae new-oonodyed 
And half expressed in marble. What they had 
Of moist or earthy in their sabstance, tarns 
To flesh : — what solid and inflexible 
Forms into bones ; — their veins as reins re- 
main : — 
nil, in brief time, and by the Immortals' 

grace, 
The man-tossed pebbles lire and stand np men. 
And women flrom the woman's cast reviTe. 
So sprang our hard enduring race, which 
speaks 
Its origin — ^fit fruit of such a stock." 

But while man was thus created-— 

''All other life in various shapes the Earth 
Spontaneous bare, soon as the Sun had kissed 
Her bosom yet undried, and mud and marsh 
Stirred with ferment." 

Among these creatures, equivalents of the 
monstrous saurians of modem geological 
science, springs 

" Huge Python, serpent-prodigy, the dread 
Of the new world, o'er histlf the mountain's 

side 
Enormous coiled. But him the Aroher-God, 
With all his quiver's store of shafts, untried 
Till now on aught save deer or nimble goat. 
Smote to the death, and from a thousand 

wounds 
Draine-l the black torrent of his poisonous 

gore : — 
And, that the memory of the deed might live 
Through after-time, his famous festival 
And I^thian contest, from the monster's name 
So called, ordained." 

Flushed with his victory over the monster, 
Apollo meets Cupid, and asks him what 
right he has to such a manly weapon as the 
bow. Cupid retaliates by a shaft which 
sets the Sun-God's heart on fire with a pas- 
sion for Daphne, daughter of Peneus, fairest 
and chastest of nympns. She flies from his 
pursuit, and, when flight is ineffectual, is 
changed at her own prayer into a laurel. 
The god makes the best of his defeat :— 

'* *And if,' he cries, 
^Thou canst not now my consort be, at least 
My tree thou thaU be I Still thy leaves shall 

crown 
My locks, my lyre, my quiver. Thine the brows 
Of Latium's lords to wreathe, what time the 

voice 
Of Rome salutes the triumph, and the pomp 
Of long procession scales the CkpitoL 



Before the gates Angostan shalt thou stand 
Their hallowed guardian, high amid thj 

boughs 
Bearing the crown to civic merit due : — 
And, as my firont with looks that know no steel 
Is ever youthful, ever be thine own 
Thus verdant, with the changing year un« 

changedl'" 

The news of the strange event spreads fitf 
and wide, and to Peneus 

"Throng 
The brother-Powers of all the neighbour-floodi» 
Doubtful or to congratulate or condole 
The parent's hap." 

One only was absent, InachuS| 



i< 



Whom grief 
Held absent, in his cave's recess, with tears 
His flood augmenting." 



(One of the frigid conceits with which Ovid 
oflen betrays a faulty taste.) His grief was 
for his daughter to, whom he has lost, 
changed by Juno into a heifer. The feelings 
of the transformed maiden are told with 
some pathos. 

« By the loved banks she strays 
Of InachnSy her childhood's happy haunt, 
And in the stream strange horns reflected 

views, 
Back-shuddering at the sight. The Naiads see 
And know her not : — ^nor Inachus himself 
Can recognise his child, — though close her sire 
She follows— close her sister-band, — and 

oourts 
Thdr praise, and joys to feel their fondling 

hands. 
Some gathered herbs her fkther proffers—* 

mute, 
She licks and wets with tears his honoured 

palm. 
And longs for words to ask his aid, and tell 
Her name, her sorrows." 

She contrives to tell her tale in letters 
scraped by her hoof. Then Ai^us, the 
hunared-eyed herdsman, to whom Juno has 
committed her, drives her to other pastures. 
Then Mercury finds him, charms him to 
slumber with the song of Syrinx, transformed 
into a reed to escape the love of Pan, and 
slays him. 

" So waned at onoe 
The light which filled so many eyes ; one night 
Qosed all the hundred. But Satornia's oara 
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Later renewed their fires, and hade them shine, 
Gem-like, amid the peacock's radiant plumes." 

In Egypt, To gives birth to her son Epaphus, 
and Epaphns, growing up, has among his 
companions one Phaeton, — 

'* Apollo's child, whom once, with boast Ail 

tongue, 
Vaunting his birth divine, and claiming rank 
Superior, the Inachian checked" 

with the taunt that his divine parentage was 
all a fable. The furious youth seeks his 
mother, and demands whether the story is 
true. It is, she says ; and she bids him 
seek the Sun-God himself, and hear the 
truth from his lips. The famous description 
of the Sun-God's palace follows : — 

*< Sublime on lofty columns, bright with gold 
And fiery carbuncle, its roof inlaid 
With ivory, rose the Palace of the Sun, 
Approached by folding gates with silver sheen 
Radiant; material priceless, — ^yet less prixe<l 
For its own worth than what the cunning head 
Of Mulciber thereon had wrought,— the globe 
Of Earth, — the Seas that wash it round, — the 

Skies 
That overhang it. 'Mid the waters played 
Their Gods csBrulean. Triton with his horn 
Was there, and Proteus of the shifting shape, 
And old JE^eon, curbing with firm hand 
The monsters of the deep. Her Nereids there 
Bound Doris sported, seeming, some to swim, 
Some on the rocks their dresses green to dry. 
Some dolphin-borne to ride ; nor all in face 
The same, nor different ; — so should sisters be. 
Earth showed her men, and towns, and woods, 

and beasts. 
And streams, and nymphs, and rural deities : 
And over all the mimic Heaven was bright 
With the twelve Zodiac signs, on either valve 
Of the great portal figured,^x on each." 

Phaeton begs his father to confirm his 
word by granting any boon that he may ask ; 
and, the god consenting, asks that he may 
drive his chariot for a day. Pha(^ton is the 
stock example of ^' fiery ambition o'ervault- 
injT itself;'' and the story of his fall may be 
passed over, though it abounds with pas- 
sages of splendid description. Eridanus or 
Po receives the fallen charioteer. His 
weeping sisters are transformed into poplars 
on its banks. 

" But yet they weep : — and, in the Sun, their 

tears 
To amber harden, by the dear stream caught 



And borne, the gaud and grace of LatiaQ 
maids." 



We have reached the middle of the second 
out of fifleen books. We will try their qua- 
lity at another place. 

Perseus, son of Jupiter, is on his travels, 
mounted on the winged steed Pegasus, and 
armed with the head of the Gorgon Medusa. 
He comes to the house of Atlas, " hugcst of 
the human race " — 



'' To whom the bounds 
Of Earth and Sea were subject, where the Sun 
Downward to Ocean guides his panting steeds 
And in the waves his glowing axle cools." 

He asks shelter and hospitality ; but the Ti- 
tan, mindful of how Theseus nad told him 
how a son of Jupiter should one day rob him 
of his orchard's golden fruit, retiises the 
boon. The indignant hero cries — 

"*Then take 
From me this gift at parting I ' and his look 
Askance he turned, and from his left arm 

flashed 
Full upon Atlas' face the Gorgon-Hoad, 
With all its horrors : — and the Giant-King 
A Giant mountain stood 1 His beard, his hair 
Were forests : — into crags his shoulders spread 
And arms : — his head the crowning summit 

towered : — 
His bones were granite. So the Fates fulfilled 
Their heet; — and all his hug^ proportions 

swelled 
To vaster bulk, and ample to support 
The incumbent weight of Heaven and all its 

Stars." 

Perseus pursues his journey, and reaches 
the Lybian shore, where the beautiful An- 
dromeda is chained to a rock, to expiate by 
becoming the sea-monster's prey her mo- 
ther's foolish boast of beauty. 

"Bound by her white arms to the rugged rocks 
The Maid he saw: — and were't not for the 

breexe 
That gave her tresses motion, and the tears 
That trickled down her pallid cheeks, — had 

sure 
Some marble statue deemed." 

The reader may like to see how a modem 
poet has treated the same subject. It is 
rerseus who speaks : 
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** From afar, unknowing, I marked thee, 
Shining, a snow-white cross on the dark-green 

walhi of the sea-cliff ; 
Carven in marble I deemed thee, a perfect 

work of the craftsman, 
Likeness of Amphitrite, or far-fkmed Queen 

Cytherea. 
Curious I came, till I saw how thy tresses 

streamed in the sea-wind. 
Glistening, black as the night, and thy lips 

moved slow in thy wailing/ 



The writhing neok was stiffened : — ^white the 

eyes 
Froxe in their sockets : — and the statue still, 
With hands beseeching spread, and guilty fear 
Writ in its face, for mercy seemed to pray.' 



»» 



II 



Mr. Kingsley^s hero delivers the maiden, 
trusting to her for hia reward. Ovid's Per- 
se us, less chivalrous, perhaps, but more in 
accordance with ancient modes of thought, 
bargains with her father and mother that he 
shall have her for his wife, before he begins 
the conflict with the destroyer. On the 
other hand, it may be placed to his credit 
that he slays the beast with his falchion, 
without recourse to the terrible power of the 
Gorgon head. Ovid*s taste seems a little in 
fault in the next passage. Perseus wraps 
up his dangerous weapon in sea-weed, which 
fineezes, and stiffens at its touch into stony 
leaf and stalk. The sea-nymphs, in delight, 
repeat the experiment, sow '^ the novel 
seeds *' about their realm, and so produce the 
coral. Tons it seems a puerile conceit, 
diminishing the beauty of a noble legend. 
Ovid, probably, thought only of completing 
his work, by introducing every fable of 
transformation he could find. 

After victory comes due sacrifice to the 
gods, and then Gepheus makes the marriage- 
feast for his daughter. To the assembled 
guests Perseus tells the story of how he had 
won the Gorgon^s head. In the midst of 
their talk comes a sudden interruption of 
no friendly kind. Phineus, brother of Ge- 
pheus, bursts with an armed throng into the 
nail, and demands Andromeda, who had been 
promised to him in marriage. A fierce bat- 
tle ensues ; and Ovid, in describing it, seems 
to challenge comparison with the great 
masters of epic. The voung hero, true to 
his principles, defends himself with mortal 
weapons, and works prodigies of valour. It 
is only when he finds his mends crushed by 
overpowering numbers that he bares the 
dreadful Head, and turns it on the assailants ; 
— first as they press forward, one by one, 
then on the crowd, and last on the leader 
himself. 

'* He flashed 
Full on the cowering wretch the Gorgon-HMd. 
Vainly he strove to shun it ! Into stone 



Perseus then bore bis bride to Argos, where 
the Head recovers from the usurping Proetus 
his ^randfather*s kingdom, and turns to stone 
the incredulous Polydectes, tyrant of Seri- 
phus. 

Here we leave Perseus ; and Pallas, who 
has been his helper throughout his toils, 
goes to Helicon, there to inquire of tlie 
Muses about the strange fountain which 
she hears has sprung fn>m the hoof-dint of 
the winged Pegasus. Urania, speaking for 
the sisterhood, tells her that the tale is true ; 
and when the goddess speaks of the beauty 
and peace of their retreat, narrates the story 
of how they escaped from the tyrant Pyreneus 
by help o/^ their wings, and how he, seeking 
to follow them, had been dashed in pieces. 
As she speaks, a 

" Whirr of wings 
Came rustling overhead, and fh>m the boughs 
Voices that bade him * Hail !'— so human-clear 
That upward Pallas turned her wondering gase 
To see who spoke. She saw but Birds :— « 

row 
Thrice three, of Pies, at imitative sounds 
Deftest of winged things, that, on a branch 
Perched clamorous, seemed as though some 

woftil fate 
They wailed and strove to tell." 

IJrania explains the marvel. They had been 
nine sisters, daughters of Pierus, " Lord of 
Pella^s field,^* and proud of their skill in 
music and song ; and, deeming that there 
lay some magic in their mystic number they 
challenged Uie sister Muses to contend. 
The challenge had been accepted, and the 
Nymphs swore by all their river-gods to 
judge fairly between the two. One of the 
daughters of Pierus had sung, and her song 
had been treason to the gods, for it told how, 
in fear of the Titan onset of the sons of earth| 
the lords of heaven had fled, disguised in all 
strange shapes. Then the Muses had re- 
plied ; but Pallas thinks Urania will not care 
to hear their song. Not so, replies the god- 
dess ; so the tale is told. Calliope had been 
their chosen champion, and her theme had 
been how Pluto had carried off Proserpina, 
daughter of Geres, to share his gloomy throne 
in Hades, and how the mourning mother 
■ought her child in every region of the earth* 
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A toach of the ludicrous comes in, the fate The wretched mother flies to the throne of 

of the mocking Stellio : — Jupiter. She must have back her child. 

^ ^ , , ,. She does not take account ofthe great throne 

«* Weary and travel-worn,— her lips unwet ^hi^h she shares. And Jove granU the re- 

With water,— at a straw-that^hed cottage quest, but only— for so the Fates have willed 

-, m j' 1. t J A .X it^-on this condition, that no food should 

The Wanderer knocked. An ancient crone t^..^ parsed her lips in the realms below. 

And saw her need, and hospiteble brought ^las I the condition cannot be fulfilled. She 
Her bowl of barley-broth, and bade her ''?"^.>"«i'^ » PO"»egninate m. the garden 
drink ^^ ^^ Shades, and had eaten seven of its 
Thankftil she raisedit :— but a graceless boy ^^^f; Ascalaphus, son of the gloomy dei- 
And impudent stood by, and, ere the half ^^s Woe and Darkness, had seen her, and 
Was drained, * Ha ! ha ! see how the glut- ^e told the tale. The mother takes her re- 
ton swiUs !* venge :— 

With insolent jeer he cried. The Goddess' ,„. , ^ . , , ^ ,,, , 

ire ** ^^"* water snatched from Phlegethon 

Was roused, and as he spoke, what liquor yet ^is brow she sprinkled. Instant, beak and 

The bowl retained full in his fSwe she dtshed. ^ plumes ^. , 

His cheeks broke out in blotches :— what were ^^^ ^^^'^ t^®* ^«'® '*^» *"1 !^^?y 'T^^K" 

jiirmB ^^" altered form uplifted, and his head 

Turned legs, and from the shortened trunk a Swell^ disproportioned to his siie : his nails 

Ig^l Curved crooked mto claws, — and heavily 

Tapered behind. Small mischief evermore ^>« pinions beat the air. A bird accursed, 

Might that small body work:— the lixard's Augur of coming sorrow, still to Man 

g^lf lU-ommous and hateful flits the Owl. 

Was larger now than he. With terror shrieked 

The crone, and weeping stooped her altered . But Jove reconciles her to her grim son- 
child in-law. Proserpina was to spend six months 
To raise ; — ^the little monster fled her grasp in hell and six on earth, and the satisfied 
And wriggle<i into hiding. Still his name mother has leisure to seek Arethusa. and find 
His nature tells, and, from the star-like spots how she had learned the secret She hears 
That mark him, known as Stellio crawls the in reply how she had fled from the pursuit 
Newt.'* of Alpheus from her native home in Achaia, 

At last, after a fruitless quest, she wanders '"'i-\^, ^'^ ^'''''."K^ .f t"^* 1«P*«,o^ 

back to Sicily, the land Aere the lost one Sf •" *' *%'?'» "g'''nt<>t^«l'«^t mSicily. 

had last been seen. And then the secret is ^^f ^^^ *"'^' ^"^ '""'♦?-»'' '" ^*'^°''' 




wrath of the god. But she tells what she W"*? Lyn^uslie is treacherously assailed 

can, and shows, floating on her waves, the ^ ^^ ''?'*'.'»"* ^T-" "^^^ ^ '""■^S*'* 

zonis which Proserpina Sad dropped, ihen ^1"^' »««* ^^'P®" .^."? •»*" " 7"*- . ^ere, 

the mother knew l^er loss, and?n her wrath *?«' ^If^l^^" which strongly remind u. 

banned with barrenness the ungreteful earth. °'^ *«/pA,^»"»? Nighte,' we come to the 

But who was the robber? That she finds t"** 1 ^'"'"P? * '°^f ■ "" ?^ 

another nymph to tell her. Arethusa had ^"7 *^\ ^.r^jS"' one voice, accorded 

seen her •-— victory to the Muses ; and how the Pienan 

" All the depths sisters — whose name, by the way, their suc- 

Of earth I traverse :— where her caverns lie cessful rivals seem to have appropriated— 

Darkest and nethermost I pass, and here rebelled against the judgment, and found the 

Uprising, look once more upon the Stars. penalty in transformation into Pies. The 

And in my course I saw her I yea, these eyes, ^^^7 "»®n passes on to the revenge which 

As past the Stygian realm my waters rolled, Pallas herself has had on a mortal rivaL 

Proserpina beheld ! Still ssd she seemed, The poet — with true tact,— does not make 

And still her cheek some trace of terror wore, her tell the tale herself, for she seems to have 

But all a Queen, and, in that dismal world, conquered by power, not by skill. Arachne, 

Greatest in place and mijeety, — the wife a Lydian maid, brought all the world to look 

Of that tremendous God who rules in Hell." at her wondrous spinning. They swear that 
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Pallas herself had taught her, but she dis- 
dains such praise ; — her art was all her own. 
Let Pallas come to compare her skill. And 
Pallas camC; but at first in shape of an an- 
cient dame, who counsels the bold maiden 
to be content with victory over mortal com- 
petitors, but to avoid dangerous challenge to 
the sous. The advice is given in vain. 
Aracnne rushes upon her fate. The goddess 
reveals herself, and the contest was begun. 
An admirable piece of word-painl&ng fol- 
lows : — 

" The looms were set, — ^the webs 
Were hung : beneath their fingers nimbly plied 
The subtle fabrics grew, and warp and woof, 
Transverse, with shuttle and with slay compact 
Were pressed in order fair. And either girt 
Her mantle close, and eager wrought ; the toU 
Itself was pleasure to the skilfUl hands 
That knew so well their task. With Tyrian 

hue 
Of purple blushed the texture, and all shades 
Of colour, blending imperceptibly 
Each into each. So, when the wondrous bow 
What time some passing shower hath dashed 

the sun 
Spans with its mighty arch the vault of Heaven, 
A thousand colours deck it, different all, 
Tet all so subtly interftised that each 
Seems one with that which joins it, and the eye 
But by the contrast of the extremes perceives 
The intermediate change. And last, with 

thread 
Of gold embroidery pictured, on the web 
Lifelike expressed, some antique ikble 

glowed." 

Pallas pictures the Hillof Mars at Athens, 
where the gods had sat in judgment in the 
strife between herself and Neptune as to who 
should be the patron deity of that fair city. 

<< There stood the God 
Of Seas, and with his trident seemed to smite 
The nigged rock, and from the cleft outr«prang 
The St^ that for its author claimed the town. 
Herself, with shield and spear of keenest barb 
And hehn, she painted ; on her bosom 

gleamed 
The iEgis : with her lance's point she struck 
The earth, and from its breast the Olive 

bloomed. 
Pale, with its berried fruit : — and all the gods 
Admiring gaxed, acyudging in that strife 
The victory hers. 



tt 



Arachne, disloyal, as the daughters of 
Pierus had been, to the Lords of Heaven, 
pictures them in the base disguises to 



which love for mortal women had driven 
them. But her work is so perfect that — 

** Not Pallas, nay, not Envy's self, could &ult 
In all the work detect." 

The furious goddess smites her rival twelve 
times on the forehead : — 

« The high-flouled Maid 
Such insult not endured, and round her neok 
Indignant twined the suicidal noose. 
And so had died. But as she hung, some ruth 
Stirred in Minerva's breast: — &e pendent 

form 
She raised, and * Live I ' she said — ' but hang 

thou still 
For ever, wretch ! and through all fhture time 
Even to thy latest race bequeath thy doom I ' 
And as she parted, sprinlded her with juice 
Of aconite. With venom of that drug 
Infected dropped her tresses, nose and ear 
Were lost ; her form to smallest bulk com- 
pressed 
A head minutest crowned ; — to slenderest legs 
Jointed on either side her fingers changed : 
Her body but a bag, whence still she draws 
Her filmy threads, and, with her ancient art. 
Weaves the fine meshes of her Spider's web." 

Leaving the goddess in the enjoyment of 
this doubtful victory, the story passes on to 
the tale of Niobe. What has been given 
occupies in the original a space about equi- 
valent to a book and a half. 

Sometimes Ovid gives us an opportu* 
nity of comparing hmi with a great mas- 
ter of his own art A notable instance of 
the kind is the story of how Orpheus went 
down to the lower world in search of his 
lost Eurydice; how he won her by the 
charms of his song from the unpitying Gods 
of death, and lost her again on the very 
borders of life. 

** So sang he, and according to his plaint. 
As wailed the strings, the bloodless Ghosts 

were moved 
To weeping. By the lips of Tantalus 
Unheeded slipped the wave ; — ^Ixion's wheel 
Forgot to whirl; the Vulture's bloody feast 
Was stayed ; awhile the Belides forbore 
Their leaky urns to dip ; — and Sisyphus 
Sate listening on his stone. Then first, they 

say,— . 
The iron cheeks of the Eumenides 
Were wet with pity. Of the nether realm 
Nor king nor Queen had heart to say him nay. 
Forth from a host of new-descended Shades 
Eurydice was called ; and, halting yet 
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Slow with her recent wound she came — alive, 
On one condition to her spouse restored, 
That, till Avemus' vale is passed and earth 
Regained, he look not backward, or the boon 
Is null and forfeit. Through the silent realm 
Upward against the steep and fronting hill 
Dark with obscurest gloom, the waj he led : 
And now the upper air was all but won. 
When, fearful lest the toil o'er-task her 

strength 
And yearning to behold the form he loved, 
An instant ^ck he looked, — and back the 

Shade 
That instant fled ! The arms that wildly strove 
To clasp and stay her clasped but yielding air ! 
No wonl of plaint even in that second Death 
Against her Lord she uttered, — how could 

Love 
Too anxious be upbraided 7 — but one last 
And sad 'Farewell!' scarce audible, she 

sighed. 
And vanished to the Ghosts that late she left." 



Here is Viigil) though he has not the 
advantage of Ming presented by so skilful 
a translator as Mr. King : — 



" Stirred by his song, firom lowest depths of 

hell 
Came the thin spectres of the sightless dead, 
Crowding as crowd the birds among the leaves 
Whom darkness or a storm of wintry rain 
Drives from the mountains. Mothers oame, 

and sires. 
Great-hearted heroes, who had lived their lives, 
And boys, and maidens never wed, and men 
Whom in their prime, before their parents' 

eyes. 
The ftineral flames had eaten. All around 
With border of black mud and hideous reed, 
Gocytus, pool unlovely, hems them in. 
And Styx imprisons with his nine-fold stream. 
Nay, and his song the very home of death 
Entranced and nethermost abyss of hell, 
And those Dread Three whose tresses are en- 
twined 
With livid snakes ; while Cerberus stood agape. 
Nor moved the triple horror of his jaw ; 
And in charmed air Ixion's wheel was stayed. 
And now with step retreating he had shunned 
All peril ; and the lost one, given back. 
Was nearing the sweet breath of upper air. 
Following behind — such terms the gods im- 
posed — 
When some wild firenxy seised the lover's heart 
Unheeding, well, were pardon known in hell. 
Well to be pardoned. Still he stood, and MW, 
Ah me ! forgetful, mastered all by love, 
Saw, at the very border of the day, 



His own Eurydice. wasted toil I 

broken compact of the ruthless god ! 

Then through Avemus rolled the crash of 

doom. 
And she — < What miserable madness this, 
Ah I wretched that 1 am \ which ruins me 
And thee, my Orpheus ? Lo ! the cruel Fatet 
Call me again ; sleep seals my swimming eyes ; 
Farewell ! for boundless darkness wraps me 

round 
Amd carries me away, still stretching forth 
Dark hands to thee, who am no longer thine.' " 



No reader will doubt with which poet 
the general superiority lies; yet it must 
be allowed that Ovia is strong in "what 
may be called his own peculiar line. There 
is a noble tenderness and a genuine pa- 
thos in the parting of the two lovers,, 
which is characteristic of the poet's 
genius. 

One of the longest as well as the most 
striking episodes in the whole book is the 
contest between Ajax and Ulysses for the 
arms of the dead Achilles ; and it has the 
additional interest of recalling the decla- 
matory studies of the poet's youth. It is 
throughout a magnificent piece of rheto- 
ric. The blunt energy of Ajax, and the 
craft and persuasiveness of Ulysses, are 
admirably given. The elder Seneca, in 
the passage already quoted, mentions that 
the poet was indebted for some of his ma- 
terials and language to his teacher, Por- 
cius Latro, one of whose declamations on 
"The Contest for the Arms " Seneca had 
either heard or read. One phrase is spe- 
cified as having been borrowed from tnis 
source. It is the fiery challenge with which 
Ajax clenches his argument : — 



** Enough of idle words I let hands, not 

tongues, 
Show what we are I JTtny 'mtVf yon hottiU 

rankt 
Our hero* 8 armour : bid tu fetch it thenee : 
And be it his who firtt shall bring it back /" 

The piece is too long to be given (it fills 
more than half of the thirteenth book), 
and its effect would be lost in extracts. 
A few lines, however, from the beginning 
may be (quoted ; and indeed nothing 
throughout is more finely put It may be 
as well to mention that the ships spoken of 
had been in imminent danger of destruction 
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St the hand of Hector, and that Ajax had 
at least some claim to be called their pre- 
server : — 

<0n high the chieftains sat: the common 

throng 
Stood in dense ring around ; then Ajax rose, 
Lord of the seven-fold shield ; and iMtckward 

glanced, 
Scowling, for an£^r mastered all his sonl, 
Where on SigsBum's shore the fleet was ranged, 
And with stretched hand : ' Before the ships 

we plead 
Our cause, great heaven I and Ulysses dares 
Before the ships to match himself with me !' ' 



> >i 



It may be noticed, as a proof that Ovid 
went out of his way, in introducing this 
episode, to make use of material to which 
he attached a special value, that the narra- 
tive is not really connected with any trans- 
formation. Ajax, defeated by the act which 
gives the arms to his rival, falls upon his 
sword ; and the turf, wet with his blood, 

" Blossomed with the self-same flower 
That erst had birth from Hyacinthus' wound, 
And in its graven cup memorial bears 
Of either fate, — ^the characters that shape 
Apollo's wailing cry, and Ajta.* name." 

What these characters were we learn from 
the end of the story here alluded to, of how 
the beautiful Hyacinthus was killed by a 
quoit from the hand of Apollo, and how 

" The blood 
That with its dripping crimson dyed the turf 
Was blood no more : and sudden sprang to life 
A flower that wore the lily's shape, but not 
The lily's silver livery, purple-hued 
And brighter than all tinct of Tyrian shells : 
Kor with that boon of beauty satisfied, 
CTpon the petals of its cup the God 
Stamped legible his sorrow's wailing cry. 
And < Ai I Ai T ever seems the flower to say. 
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Two more specimens must conclude this 
chapter. Pygmalion's statue changing into 
flesh and blo^ at the sculptor's passionate 
prayer is a subject after Ovid's own heart, 
and he treats it with consummate delicacy 
and skill : 

** The Sculptor sought 
His home, and, bending o'er the couch that 

bore 
His Maiden's lifelike image, to her lips 
Fond pressed his own, and lo ! her lips 

teemed warm, 



And warmer, kissed again : and now his 

hand 
Her bosom seeks, and dimpling to his touch 
The ivory seems to yield, — as in the Sun 
The waxen labour of Hymettus' bees, 
By plastic fingers wrought, to various shape 
And use by use is fashioned. Wonder-8pelled» 
Scarce daring to believe his bliss, in dread 
Lest sense deluded mock him, on the form 
He loves, again and yet again his hand 
Lays trembling touch, and to his touch apuls^ 
Within throbs answering palpable: — 'twas 

flesh! 
'Twas very Life ! — ^Then forth in eloquent flood 
His grateful heart its thanks to Venus poured I 
The lips he kissed were living lips that felt 
His passionate pressure ; — o'er the virgia 

cheeks 
Stole deepening crimson ; — and the unclosing 

eyes 
At once on Heaven and on their Lover 

looked !" 

The fifteenth or last book of the '^ Meta* 
morphoses " contains an eloquent exposition 
of the Pythagorean philosophy. Pythagoras, 
a Greek by birth, had made Italy, the 
southern coasts of which were indeed tluckly 
studded with the colonies of his nation, the 
land of his adoption, and the traditions of 
his teaching and of his life had a special in- 
terest for the people to which had descended 
the greatness of ell the races— Oscan, Etrus* 
can, Greek — ^which had inhabited the beauti- 
ful peninsula. A legend, careless, as such 
legends commonly are, of chronology, mado 
him the preceptor of Numa, tiie wise king 
to whom Rome owed so much of its worship 
and its law. The doctrine most commonly 
connected with his name was that of the me- 
tempsychosis, or transmigration of souls 
from one body to another, whether of nuui 
or of the lower animals, though it probably 
did not occupy a very prominent part in his 
philosophy. It was an old belief of tho 
Aryan race, and it had a practical aspect 
which commended it to the Roman mindy 
always more inclined to ethical than to me- 
taphysical speculations. Virgil, in that vision 
of^the lower world which occupies the sixth 
book of his great epic, employs it — ^partly, 
indeed, as a poetical artifice for introuucing 
his magnificent roll of Roman worthies, but 
also in a more serious aspect, as suggesting 
the method of those purifying influences 
which were to educate the human soul for 
higher destinies. Ovid sees in it the philo- 
sophical explanation of the marvels which 
he has been relating, and, as it were, tibeir 
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Tindication from the possible cbaree of being 
childish fables, vacant of any real meaning, 
and unworthy of a serious pen. The passage 
which follows refers to a practical rule in 
which we may see a natural inference from 
the philosophical dogma. If man is so 
closely allied to the lower animals — ^if their 
forms are made, equally with his, the re- 
ceptacles of the one divine animating spirit 
^4hen there is a certain impiety in his 
slaughtering them to satisfy his wants. 
Strangely enough, the progress or revolution 
of human thought has brought science again 
to the doctrine of man^s kindred with the 
animals, though it seems altogether averse 
to the merciful conclusion whicn PyUiagoras 
drew from it. 



" What had ye done, je flocks, je peaceftU 

race 
CSreated for Man's blessing, that provide 
To slake his thirst your udder's nectarous 

draught, 
That with your fleece wrap warm his shiver- 
ing limbs, 
And serve him better with yoor lift than 

death?— 
What fkult was in the Ox, a creature mild 
And hannlees, docile, bom with patient toU 
To lighten half the labour of the fields ? — 
Ungratefiil he, and little worth to reap 
The crop he sowed, that, fh)m the crooked 

share 
Dntraced, his ploughman slew, and to the axe 
Gon^emned the neck that, worn beneath his 

yoke, 
Fdr many a spring his ftirrows traced, and 

home 
With many a harvest dragged his Autumn- 
wain! 
Nor this is all : — ^but Man must of his guilt 
Make Heaven itself aooomplioe, and believe 
The Gods with slaughter of their creatures 

pleased I 
Lo t at the altar, fairest of his kind, — 
And by that very fidrness marked for doom,— 
The guiltless victim stands, — bedecked for 

death 
With wreath and garland ! Ignorant he hears 
The muttering Priest, — feete ignorant his 

brows 
White with the sprinkling of the salted meal 
To his own labour owed, — and ignorant 
Wonders, perchance, to see the lustral urn 
FUsh back the glimmer of the lifted knife 
Too soon to dim its brightness with his blood ! 
And Priests are found to teach, and men to 

deem 
Thai in the entrails, firom the tortorvd firame 



Tet reeking torn, they read the best of 

Heaven I — 
race of mortal men I what lust, what vice 
Of appetite unhallowed, makes ye bold 
To gorge your greed on Being like your own ? 
Be wiselier warned : — forbear the barbarous 

feast, 
Nor in each bloody morsel that you chew 
The willing labourer of your fields devour I 

« « « « « 

All changes : nothing perishes I Now herc^ 
Now there, the vagrant spirit roves at will. 
The shifting tenant of a thousand homes :— 
Now, elevate, ascends firom beast to man, — 
Now, retrograde, descends firom man to 

beast; — 
But never diee ! — Upon the tablet's page 
Erased, and written f^resh, the characters 
Take various shape,— the wax remains the 

same: — 
So is it with the Soul that, migrating 
Through all the fbrms of breathing life, 

retains 
Unchanged its essence. Oh, be wise, and hear 
Heaven's warning fh)m my prophetrlips. nor 

dare 
With impious slaughter, for your glutton- 

greiKl, 
The kindljT bond of Nature violate. 
Nor fh>m its home expel the Soul, perchance 
Akin to yours, to nourish blood with blood !" 

It has been handed down to us on good 
authority that Virgil, in his last illness, de- 
sired his fiiends to commit his ^' iEneid'^ to 
the flames. It had not received his final 
corrections, and he was unwilling that it 
should ffo aown to posterity less perfect than 
he could have made it. Evidences of this 
incompleteness are to be found, especially in 
the occasional inconsistencies of the narra- 
tive. Critics have busied themselves in disco- 
vering or imagining other faults which might 
have been corrected in revision. The desirei 
though it doubtless came from a mind en* 
feebled by morbid conditions of the body, 
was probably sincere. We can hardly be- 
lieve as much of what Ovid tells us of his 
own intentions about the '^ Metamorphoses : " 
'' As for the verses which told of the changed 
forms— an unlucky work, which its author's 
banishment interrupted — these in the hour 
of my departure I put, sorrowing, as I put 
many other of my good things, into the flames 
with my own hands." Doubtless he did so ; 
nothing could have more naturally displayed 
his vexation. But he could hardly have been 
ignorant that in destrojring his manuscript 
he was not destroying his work. ** As they 
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did not perish altogether/' he adds, ^ but still 
exist, I suppose that there were several copies 
of them/' but it is scarcely conceivable that 
a poem containing as nearly as possible 
twelve thousand lines should have existed 
in several copies by chance, or without the 
knowledge of the author. When he says 
that the work never received his final cor- 
rectionSy we may believe him, though we do 
not perceive any signs of imperfection. It 
is even possible that he employed some of 
his time during his banishment in giving 
some last touches to his verse. 

However this may be, the work has been 
accepted by posterity as second in rank — 
second only to VirffiFs epic — amone the 
^reat monuments of Roman genius. It has 
been translated into every language of 
modem Europe that possesses a uteratore. 
Its astonishing ingenuity, the unfailing va- 
riety of its colours, the flexibility with 
which its style deals alike with the sublime 
and the familiar, and with equal facility is 
gay and pathetic, tender ana terrible, have 
well entitied it to the honour, and justify 
the boast with which the poet concludes : — 



tt 



So crown I here a work that dares deft 
The wrath of Jove, the fire, the sword, the 

tooth 
Of all-devouring Time ! — Gome when it will 
The day that ends my life's uncertain term, — 
That on this corporal frame alone hath power 
To work extincUon, — ^high above the Stars 
My nobler part shall soar, — ^my Name remain 
Immortal, — wheresoe*er the mi^t of Rome 
O'erawes the subject Earth my verse sarnrt 
Familiar in the mouths of men I — and, if 
A Bard may prophesy, while Time shall last 
Endure, and die but with the dying Worid 1^ 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The fafreaklng wmrm daihed high 

On ft stam and rock-bound cottrt. 
And the woodi againtt ft itonny iky 

Their giant branches toned ; 

And the heaTj ni^t bang daric 

The bills and waten o^er. 
When a band of exiles moored their baik 

On the wild New ICngland shore. 

Kot as the conqneror comes, 

Thej, the tme hearted, came; 
Not with the roU of the stitring dnoM^ 
And the trumpet that sings of fiuaa; 

YoLin. 



Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; — 
They shook the depths of the desert 

With their hymns of lof^ cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 
And the stan heard, and the sea ; 

And the sonnding aisles of the dim 
To the anthem of the firee. 



The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam. 
And the rocking pines of the finreet roared^— 

This was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band: 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless ^ye, 

Lit by her d«ep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely hi^ 

And the fiery heart of yooth. 

What soQght they thus aikrT 

Bright Jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of warT— 

They sought a fsith's pure shrine 1 

Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where ilist they trod; 
They hate left unstained what there they 

yteedom to worriiip Ck)d. 

TlUCIA HdfAJfl. 



JEAN PAUL RICHTER'S DREAM. 

[J<«Ainr Pavx. Fusdbxch Biobtkb, (better known ta 
Utentnre as Jxax Pavl) bom 1763, died 1825 ; one of 
the most imaginatiTe of German writers. In early 
life he was a teacher in private Ikmilies, but became a 
copions writer of books, producing sixty*flve volumes in 
about twenty-five yean. Of these there have been 
translated into Sn«^ ** LevoM, or AiMMtfoN,'* ** nM0^, 
fV««,<m<i 3V>mK0osi,"*<lI«qMriM,'* and **21fam,** both 
novels, mad** The Oampmur Thid'^ and other writtn^k 
Jean Phil's works are fUl of conspicuous merits, wit, 
sublbnity and high moral purpose; th^ ar« also 
marred by characleristie defectSithe style beiag oAsa 
intricate, rambling and dUhise.] 

Once on a summer eTening I lay npon a 
mountain in the sunsbine, and fell asleep ; 
and I dreamt that I awoKe in the church- 
yard, hayinff been roused by the rattling 
wheels of the tower clock, which struck 
eUren. I looked for the sun in the roid 
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ni^ht-heaveii ; for I thongbt that it was 
eclipsed by the moon. All the graves were 
onclosed, and the iron doors of the chamel 
house were opened and shut by invisible 
hands. Shadows cast by no one flitted along 
the walls, and other shadows stalked erect 
in the free air. No one slept any longer in 
the open coffins but the children. A nay 
sultry fog hung suspended in heavy fol£ in 
the heavens, and a gigantic shadow drew it 
in like a net, ever nearer, and closer, and 
hotter. Above me I heard the distant fall 
of avalanches : beneath me, the first step of 
an immeasurable earthqni^e. The church 
was heaved up and down by two incessant 
discords, which struggled with one another, 
and in vain sought to unite in harmony. 
Sometimes a gray glimmer flared up on the 
windows, and, molten by the glimmer, the 
iron and lead ran down in streams. The net 
of fog and the reeling earth drove me into 
the temple, at the door of which brooded two 
basilisks with twinkling eyes in two poison* 
ous nests. I passed through unknown 
shadows, on whom were impressed all the 
centuries of years. The shadows stood con- 
gregated round the altar: and in all, the 
breast throbbed and tremoled in the place 
of a heart One corpse alone which had 
just been buried in the church, lay still upon 
Its pillow, and its breast heaved not, wnile 
npon its smiling countenance lay a happy 
dream : but on the entrance of one of the 
living he awoke, and smiled no more. He 
opened his closed eyelids with a painful ef- 
fort, but within there was no eye ; and in the 
sleepine bosom, instead of a heart, there was 
a wound. He lifted up his hands and folded 
them in prayer ; but the arms lengthened 
out and detached themselves from the body, 
and the folded hands fell down apart. Aloft, 
on the church-dome, stood the dial-plate of 
Eternity; but there was no figure visible 
upon it, and it was its own index : only a . 
black finger pointed to it, and the dead wished 
to read the time upon it. 

A lofty noble form, having the expression 
of a never-ending sorrow, now sanK down 
fix>m above upon the altar, and all the dead 
exclaimed — "Christ! is there no Gk>d?" 
And he answered — " There is none I" The 
whole shadow of each dead one, and not the 
breast alone, now trembled, and one after - 
another was severed by the trembling. 

Christ continued: — "I traversed the 
worlds. I ascended into the suns, and flew 
with the milky-ways through the wildernesses 
of the heavens ; but there is no God I I de- 



scended as far as Being throws its shadow, 
and ^azed down into the abyss, and cried 
alouf— * Father, where art Thou V but I 
heard nothing but the eternal storm which 
no one rules ; and the beaming rainbow in 
the west hune, without a creating sun, above 
the abyss, and fell down in drops ; and when 
I looked up to the immeasurable world for 
the Divine Eye, it glared upon me from an 
empty, bottomless socket, and Eternity lay 
broKXling upon Chaos, and gnawed it, and 
ruminated it Cry on, ye discords ! cleave 
the shadows with your cries ; for he is not !'' 

The shadows grew pale and melted, as the 
white vapour formed oy the frost melts and 
becomes a warm breath, and all was void. 
Then there arose and came into the temple 
— a terrible sight for the heart — ^the dead 
children who had awakened in the church- 
yard, and they cast themselves before the 
lofty form upon the altar, and said " Jesus, 
have we no Father ?'* and he answered with 
streaming eyes, "We are orphans, I and 
you : we are without a Father." 

Thereupon the discords shrieked more 
harshly ; tne trembling walls of the temple 
split asunder, and the temple and the child- 
ren sunk down, and the earth and the sun 
followed, and the whole immeasurable uni- 
verse fell rushing past us ; and aloft upon 
the summit of infinite Nature stood Christ, 
and gazed down into the universe, chequered 
with thousands of suns, as into a mine dug 
out of the Eternal Night, wherein the suns 
are the miners' lamps, and the milky-ways 
the veins of silver. 

And when Christ beheld the grinding con- 
course of worlds, the torch dances of the 
heavenly tones jatuiy and the coral banks 
of beating hearts ; and when he beheld how 
one sphere after another poured out its 
gleammg souls into the sea of death, as a 
drop of water strews gleaming lights upon 
the waves, sublime, as the loftiest finite being, 
he lifted up his eyes to the Nothingness, and 
to the empty Immensity, and said : " Frozen, 
dumb Nothingness 1 cold, eternal Necessity I 
insane Chancel know ye what is beneath 
you ? When will ye destroy the building 
and me ? Chance t knowest thou thyself when 
with hurricanes thou wilt march through 
the snow-storm of stars and extinguish one 
sun after the other, and when the sparkling 
dew of the constellations shall cease to glis- 
ten as thou passest by? How lonely is 
every one in the wide chamel of the uni- 
verse I I alone am in company with myself. 
Father 1 Father 1 where is thine infinite 
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bosom, that I may be at rest? Alas I if( My soul wept for joy, that it coald again 
every being is its own father and creator, \ worship Qod ; and the joy, and the tears, 
why' cannot it also be its own destroying ! and the belief in him, were the prayer. And 
angel? ... Is that a man near me? when I arose the sun gleamed deeply behind 
Thou poor one I Thy little life is the sigh | the full purple ears of com, and peacefully 
of Nature, or only its echo. A concave mir- 1 threw the rejection of its evening blushes on 
ror throws its beams upon the dust-clouds > the little moon, which was rising in the east 
composed of the ashes of the dead upon your ! without an aurora. And between the heaven 
earth, and thus ye exist, cloudy, tottering and the earth a glad fleeting world stretched 
images ! Look down into the abyss over j out its short wings and lived like myself in 
which clouds of ashes are floating by. Fogs the presence of the infinite Father, and from 
full of worlds arise out of the sea of deam. > all nature around me flowed sweet peaceful 



The future is a rising vapour, the present a 
falling one. Knowest thou thy earth ?" 
Here Christ looked down, and his eyes filled 
with tears, and he said, *^ Alas I I too was 
once like you — ^then I was happy, for I had 
still my infinite Father, and still gazed joy- 
fully from the mountains into the infinite 



tones, as from evening bells. 
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[Jkax Baptists Poquklin MouIbk, the greatest 

^. , T J 3 comic dramatfait of France, bom in Paris, 1S22, died 

expanse of heaven ; and I pressed my wound- , ,^^3 g^^^,^ ^^ ,„ ^^^ ^^^ ^^j,. ^ ^ ^^^ 

ed heart on his soothing imaffe, and said, ^ ^ ^^^^^ ,^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^i^ p^^„ ^^ ^^ 

even in the bitterness of death : ^Father, take ,^^ ,^ ^ ^ ,^ ^^^ ^ ,^^^ ^f ,„^„ comedian.. 

thy Son out of his bleeding shell, and bfl ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^n^ i„ ^, prorincee for twelve 

him up to thy heart. Ah, ye too, too happy y^^^ He began to compose imitations of Italian 

dwellers of earth, ye still believe m him. ft^^cee, and brought out his flnt regular comedy. 

Perhaps at this moment your sun is setting «« ramnK," at Lyons, in low. Returning to Paris in 

and ye fall amid blossoms, radiance, and legg, be produced in fifteen yeais, more than thirty 

tears, upon your knees, and lift up your pUys, many of them masterpiece^ which have kept the- 

blessed nanos, and call out to the open stage in Franco for two centuries, and by translatioa 

heaven, amid a thousand tears of joy, 'Thou and countless adaptations have adorned the dramatic 

knowest me too, thou infinite One, and all literature of other countries, 

my wounds, and Thou wilt welcome me after The most noted of MidiAre^s comedies are "lMmvs,*' 

death, and wilt close them all.' Ye wretohed satirijrfng the vices of avarice ; " Lea Ptidmtm JNdieHlM,** 

ones! after death they will not be closed, aimed at the alfectations of ths coteries in French llte- 

When the Man of Sorrows ratureandsociety, (which had a run of four months); 

stretohes his sore wounded back upon the * ^'*»'« *» *«^'' "«» " ^'^"^ ^ Femmt»r "!• 

earth to slumber towards a lovelier morning, J«Mi«<*«»P«,'' P«^»p• the finest example of his style; 

full of truth, full of virtue and of joy, behold, " ^ ^-"*^ ^"^ ^-^" • ^""^^ ^^^ " ^ BaurgeaU 

he awakes in the tempestuous chaos, in the O^^t^Oumme^^ **LsMatade Imaginaire» ridiculing the 

everiasting midnight, and no morning P^tended maladies of hypochondriacs, and "7WiHf«.or 

Cometh, and no heafing hand, and no infinite *** fl«P«Tite,J which has been pronounced by some. 

Father! Mortal who art near me, if thou the gmatest effort of his gen^u^ The utter pUiy how. 

.•n 1- . L«i.' xi. -L I. \ J. ever, was for yean prohicited, and the archbishop of 

Still livest, worship him, or thou hast lost «„..». .1, t^ » „ u u ^A 

1 . /. ^ .„ ^ ' Pans threatened ezconmiunication to all who should 

Ai Ti>iij J J* \. '^t, read or listen to it Molitoe was a great and sue- 

And as I fell down and ga^ into the ^^f^i ^^r. excelling m the most difficult parts, in 

gleaming fabric of worlds, I beheld the raised hi. p^^te charecter he was fWl of nobleness and gene- 

nnffS of the giant serpent of eternity, which r«,ity. The French Academy, wliich would not admit 

had couched itself round the universe of him to membership in its sacred cirdo while he lived, 

worlds, and the rings fell, and she enfolded because he would not abandon his profession as a corner 

the universe doubly. Then she wound her- dian, has ever since conspired to do honor to the memo> 

self in a thousand folds round Nature, and ry of the illustrious dramatist 

crushed the worlds together, and grinding We here give in tall a translation of Moli^re*s " u 

them, she squeezed the infinito temple into Manage Jbrc^**becauso it is one of the shortest, as well 

one churchyard church — and all became nar- •■ one of the best of his comedies.] 

row, dark, and fearful, and a bell-hammer it \x 1? ^ \ 

stretehed out to infinity was about to strike ^^^ Mariagk \< ORCfi.) 

the last hour of time, and split the universe " Le Mariage Force,'' of which the idea 

asunder — when I awoke. is taken from Rabelais, is a comedy-bidleti 
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It was first produced in three acts at the 
Loavre, on the 29th of Janaary, 1664. 
Louis XIV., then twenty-six years old, ap- 
peared in the ballet as one of the gypsies, 
and the play was therefore called the Ballet 
du Roi. It was acted on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, in one act, at the Palais Royal. Mo- 
lidre' acted the part of Sganarelle. 

M. Taschereau says of the '^ Manage 
Forc6 *' : " This comedy contains two 
scenes, those of Sganarelle and the philoso- 
phers Pancrace and Marphurius, which may 
oe considered by many readers as paltry 
fEU'ces ; but whoever will go back to those 
days of fanatic Aristotelism, will understand 
that there is deeper meaning in them than 
the wish to make people laugh. Molidre 
had a more important aim in view, and he 
succeeded in it. The University of Paris 
was on the eve of obtaining the confirma- 
tion of a sentence of the Parliament of Paris, 
dated September 4, 1624, which condemnea 
to death all those who would dare to attack 
the Aristotelian doctrines. The ridicule 
thrown on these principles in the ' Mariaj^e 
Forc6,' compellea, no doubt, the University 
to suspend its attacks.'' 

PERSONS REPRBSEirrED. 

Sganarelle. 
Geronimo. 

AucAVToiLj father to Dorimbne. 
Alcidas, brother to DoRiMfeNE. 
Lycaste, in love with DorimIene. 
Pancrace, an Aristotelian philosopher, 
Marphurius, a Pyrrhonian philosopher, 
DoRiMENE, a young coquette^ promised 

to Sganarelle. 
Two Gipsies, 

The scene is in a public place. 

Scene L — Sganarelle. 

Sgan. (speaking to the people in his 
house), I am coming back directly. Take 
great care of the house, and see that every- 
Sling goes on all right If anyone comes to 
bring me some money, send directly for me, 
at l^". G^ronimo's ; if, on the contranr, it is 
to ask for some, say that I am out for the 
day. 

Scene II. — Sganarelle, (}ironimo. 

Ger. {having heard the last words of 
Sganarelle). A very prudent order. 

Sgan. Ah 1 Mr. Geronimo. I am pleased 
to see you ; I was just going to your house. 



Ger. And why, pray ? 

Sgan. To consult you about something 
I have in my head. 

Ger. At your service. I am glad that 
we have met, and we can talk together here 
in all security. 

Sgan. Put your hat on, I beg of you. 
It is about a thing of great importance 
which has been proposed to me, and it is 
always well to do nothing without first ask- 
ing tne advice of one's friends. 

Ger. I am much obliged to you for haT« 
ing^ chosen me. Let me hear what it is. 

Sgan. Before I tell you, I must have a 
promise that you will not flatter me in any 
way, but will tell me your opinion frankly. 

Ger. I will do so, since you wish it 

Sgan. I think that nothing can be worse 
than a firiend who doesn't speak frankly. 

Ger. You are quite right 

Sgan. Sincere friends are rare in our 
days. 

Ger. Very true. 

Sgan. You promise me, then, Mr. Gero- 
nimo, to speak to me freely and openly? 

Ger. Yes, I promise you. 

Sgan. Swear it 

Ger. Well, upon the word of a friend. 
Only tell me what the business is. 

Sgan. I want to know from you whether 
I should do well to marry. 

Ger. Who ? You I 

Sgan. Yes; I, myself. What is your 
advice on the subject? 

Ger. I want you first to tell me' one 
thing. 

Sgan. What is it ? 

Ger. How old may you be ? 

Sgan. I? 

Ger. Yes. 

Sgan. Upon my word, I hardly know j 
but I am in very good health. 

Ger. What ! you don't know your own 
age within a few years or so? 

Sgan. No. indeed, I don't Who ever 
thinks about his age ? 

Ger. Humph I Just tell me, pray, how 
old you were when we first became ac- 
quainted? 

Sgan. Oh I I was only twentj then. 

Ger. How long did we stop in Rome to- 
gether? 

Sgan. Eight years. 

Ger. How long were you in England ? 

Sgan. Seven years. 

Ger. And in Holland, where you went 
afterwards ? 

Sgan. Five years and a hal£ 
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Ger. How long is it since 70a re- 
turned? 

Scan. I came back in '52. 

Ger. If we take fifty-two from sixly- 
four, we get twelve ; five years you spent in 
Holland, seventeen ; seven years spent in 
Englana, twenty-four ; eight years in Rome, 
thirty-two ; and if to thirty-two we add your 
age when we first became acquainted, we 
have exactly fifty-two. So that, Mr. Sgana- 
relle, according to your own confession, you 
are between fifty-two and fifty-three years of 
age. 

SoAN. Who, I ? It isn't possible ! 

Ger. Hang it I the calculation is exact 
enough. Now, I will tell you frankly, as a 
friend — according to the promise you made 
me give you — that marriage woula suit you 
but little. Marriage is a thing about which 
young people ought to think long and se- 
riously before they risk themselves, but of 
which people of your age ought not to 
think at all ; and if, as some say, the great- 
est folly a man can commit is to marry, I 
know nothing more preposterous than to 
commit such a folly at a time of life when 
we should be most prudent. In short, to 
speak to you plainly, I advise you not to 
marry ; and I should think you very ridicu- 
lous if, after having remained free up to 
your time of life, you were now to burden 
yourself with the heaviest of all chains. 

SoAN. And, for my part, I tell you that 
I am determined to marry, and that I shall 
not be ridiculous in marrying the girl I am 
engaged to. 

Ger. Ahl that's quite another thing. 
You didn't tell me that. 

So AN. She pleases me ; in fact, I love 
her with all my heart. 

Ger. You love her with all your heart ? 

SoAN. Most certainly ; and I have asked 
her father's consent, 

Ger. You have asked her father's con- 
sent? 

Sgan. Yes. The marriage is to take 
place this evening ; I have given my word. 

Ger. Oh I by all means marry, Uien ; I 
haven't another word to say. 

Scan. Whj should I give up the idea ? 
Do you imagine, then, ]t&. Geronimo, that 
I am no longer fit to think of a wife? 
Don^t let us speak of what my age may be, 
but consider things as they are. Is there a 
man of thirty years of age more fresh and 
hearty than I am ? Have I not as free a 
use of my limbs as ever ? Do I look as if 
I needed a carriage or a chair to get about 



in ? Are not all my teeth perfect ? {show* 
ing his teeth,) Do I not eat heartily mj 
four meals a day, and can you find a man 
with a stronger chest than mine ? (coughs 
ing). Hem I hem I hem I Well, what do 
you say? 

Ger. You are quite right ; I was wrong. 
You will do well to marry. 

SoAN. I was formerly very much against 
marriage, but now I have strong reasons for 
it. Besides the pleasure I shall have in 
possessing a pretty wife who will fondle and 
coddle me, and pet me when I am tired~» 
besides this pleasure, I consider that, by re- 
maining as 1 am, I am allowing the line of 
the Sganarelles to become extinct ; whilst 
by marrying, I shall see myself reproduced, 
and have the joy of beholding young crea- 
tures who have sprung from me — ^litUe be* 
ings who will be as Hkc me as two peas ; 
who will always be playing about the nouse 
and calling me their papa : who, when I 
come back ftt)m town, will prattle their 
little nonsense to me in the pleasantest 
manner possible. Upon my word, I can 
almost fancy that the thing is done, and 
that I see half-a-dozen of them round me. 

Ger. Nothing can be more charming 
than all that, and I advise you to marry as 
quickly as possible. 

SoAN. seriously, you advise me to do 
it? 

Ger. To be sure ; you could not do bet- 
ter. 

SoAN. Really, I am delighted that yon 
should, as a true friend, give me this ad- 
vice. 

Ger. Well, and who is the person yon 
are going to marry ? 

SoAN. Dorimene. 

Ger. Young Dorimene, so gay and so 
well dressed ? 

Sgan. Yes. 

Ger. Alcantor's daughter ? 

Sgan. The very same. 

Ger. And sister to a certain Alcidaf^ 
who takes upon himself to wear a sword ? 

Sgan. Just so. 

Ger. Mercy on me I 

Sgan. What do you say to it ? 

Ger. a good match 1 Marry, marry at 
once. 

Sgan. I have chosen well. Have I 
not? 

Ger. Decidedly ; you could not have 
done better. Hurry the marriage on. 

Sgan. You overwhelm me with joy by 
saying so. I thank you very much for your 
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Advice, and I beg you to come to-night to 
our wedding. 

Ger. I will not fail ; and the better to do 
honour to the occasion I will come masked. 

Soak. Good-bye. 

Geb. (cuide). Young Dorimdne, Alcan- 
tor's daughter, to Sganarelle, who is only 
fifty-three years old ! A splendid match I 
(This he repeats several times as he goes 
auxa/.) 

Scene III. — Soanabelle (alane.) 

This marriage must be a happy one, for it 
pleases everybody, and everybody laughs to 
whom I mention it. I really am now the 
happiest of men. 

Scene IV. — Dorimene (page holding her 
train), Soanabelle. 

Dor. (spetMng to her page). Gome, 
boy, hold up my train carefully ; and let me 
have none of your tricks. 

So AN. (aside, looking at Dorimene). 
Here is my lady-love coming. How pretty 
she is I W hat an air, and wnat a figure she 
has I Is there a man who on seeing her 
would not wish to be married ? (to Dori- 
mene). Where are you going, my sweet dar- 
ling, dear future wife of your future hus- 
band? 

Dor. I am going to do a little shopping. 

SoAN. Well, my pretty one, we are now 
both goinff to be happy. You will no lons^er 
have a rignt to refuse me anything, and I 
shall do whatever I please with you, without 
anybody being scandalized at it. You will 
belong to me from head to foot, and I shall 
be master of the whole of you : of your little 
twinkling eves, of your little roguish nose, 
your tempting lips, your lovely ears, your 
pretty little chin. ... In short, all your 
person will be mine, and I shall be at liberty 
to kiss you as much as I please. Are you 
not very ^ad of this marriage, pretty one ? 

Dor. Delighted, I assure you I For the 
truth is, that my father has kept me hitherto 
in the most grievous bondage. I have now 
for a long time rebelled against being so shut 
up, and have looked forward a hundred times 
to a marriage that would take me away from 
his authority, and would leave me at Uberty 
to do all I liked. Thank Heaven I yon have 
come to relieve me : and now I am preparing 
myself for a life of pleasure and enjoyment 
to make amends for lost time. As you are 
a very worthy man, and know the world, I 



think we shall together lead the happiest 
possible life, and that you will not be one of 
those uncomfortable husbands who want 
their wives to live like owls. I assure you 
that I should not like that at all ; such soli- 
tude drives me almost crazy. I like play, 
visits, parties, picnics, walks, and drives — ^m 
a word, all kinds of pleasures. You must 
be very glad to have such a wife. We shall 
never quarrel. I shall never interfere with 
what you do, and I hope you will never in- 
terfere with me ; for I am of opinion that we 
ought to be mutually complaisant, and not 
marry to plague each other. In short, we 
shall live, when married, like two people who 
understand the world. No jealous suspicions 
will trouble our peace of mind ; and it is 
quite enough that you should be assured of 
my fidelity, as I shall be persuaded of yours. 
But what is the matter with you ? your face 
is strangely altered. 

Scan. The vapours have got into my 
head. 

Dor. It^s an illness of which many peo- 
ple complain now-a-days ; but our marriage 
will cure all that. Good-bye. I long to have 
a proper dress, and to throw off these old 
tatters. I am going to buy everything I 
want, and I'll send the tradespeople to settle 
with you. 

Scene V. — Geronimo, Sganarellb. 

Ger. Ah, Sganarelle ! I am glad to find 
you still here. I have met with the jeweller, 
who, having heard that you were looking 
for a diamond ring to give to your bride, 
has earnestly desired me to say a word for 
him. He has a most beautiful one to sell. 

Scan. Oh I there is no hurry. 

Ger. How! What does that mean? 
What has become of the eagerness you 
showed just now ? 

Sgan. Certain little scruples have just 
come into mv head on the question of mar- 
riage ; and, before I quite decide, I would 
fain sifl the matter thoroughly, and get 
somebody to interpret a dream I had last 
night, and which I have just now recol- 
lected. You know that dreams are like 
mirrors, where we sometimes discover all 
that is to take place. I dreamt that I was 
in a ship on a very boisterous sea, and 
that • • • • 

Ger. Mr. Sganarelle, I have just now a 
little business on hand, which prevents me 
from hearing what you have to say. Be- 
sides, I understand nothing about dreams | 
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mnd as for argnments for and agamit mar- 
riage, joa have for neighbours two learned 
men — two philosophers — ^who will tell you 
all that can be said on the subject. As 
thev are of different sects, you can compare 
their opinions of the matter. For my own 
part, I have already told yon what I think, 
and I remain your most obedient. (Exit.) 
Sgak. He is right. I must, in my un- 
certainty, go and consult those men. 

ScEKs VI. — Paxcbace, Sgavabelle. 

Paxc. (fuming ioteards ike side by 
which he entered, and without seeing Soak- 
ABELLE.) Go, my friend I You are an 
impertinent fellow ; a man ignorant of all 
wholesome knowledge, and deserving of 
banishment from the republic of letters. 

Sgan'. Good I Here is one of them 
coming at the very nick of time. 

Pan'c. {going on without seeing So ana- 
belle.) Yes, I will demonstrate to you, 
by strong arguments — I will prove to you 
by Aristotle, the philosopher of^philosophers 
— that you are ignorans, ignorantisstmuSy 
ignorantificans, ignorantijieatus, through 
all imaginable moods and cases. 

SoAX. ((iside). He must have fallen out 
with somebody, (to Pakobace) Sir I . . . 

Pang. {stiU not noticing Soakabelle.) 
You take upon yourself to argue, and you 
do not even understand the very elements 
of reason I 

Soak, (aside). His anger prevents him 
from seeing me. (to Pancbace) Sir I . . . 

Paxc. (still not noticing Soavabellb). 
A proposition to be condemned in all the re- 
gions of philosophy t 

Soak, (aside). Somebody must have 
spreatly provoked him. (to Pahcracb) 

X • • • • 

Pakc. (still not noticing Soakabelle). 
Tbto ecelo, toia via aberras. 

Soak. My humble respects, Doctor. 

Pakc. At your service. 

Soak. May I . • . . 

Pakc. [fuming aaain towards the door 
hy which he entered). Do vou even know 
what you have done ? A syllogism in Ba- 
Jordo, 

Soak. I beg of yon .... 

Pakc. The major is foolish, the minor 
trivial, and the conclusion ridiculous. 

Soak. I . . . . 

Pakc. I had rather die than admit what 
you say, and Fll uphold my opinion with 
the last drop of my ink. 



Soak. May I .... ? 

Pakc. Yes, 1*11 defend this proposition, 
pugnis et caleibuSy unguibus et rostra. 

Soak. Mr. Aristotle, may I know what 
cause you have for being in such a pas* 
sion ? 

Pakc. The best possible cause. 

Soak. What is it, pray 7 

Pakc. An ignoramus has dared to 
maintain to me a proposition which is false ; 
a hideous, frightful, exeorable proposition. 

Soak. May I ask what it is ? 

Pakc. Ah I Mr. Sganarelle, everything 
is turned upside down in our days, and the 
world is fallen into general corruption. A 
horrible license prevails everywhere ; and 
the magistrates who are appointed to main* 
tain order in this kingdom ought to die of 
shame, for allowing such an intolerable 
scandal as this that I am going to tdl 
you.* 

Soak. What can it be? 

Pakc. Is it not a horrible thing, a thinr 
that cries to Heaven for vengeance, to sui* 
fer any one publicly to say the /arm of » 
hat? 

Soak. Eh? What? 

Pakc. I maintain that we should say 
the figure of a hat, and not the ybrm. For- 
asmuch as there is this difference between 
the form and figure, that the form is the ex- 
ternal disposition of animate bodies, and 
figure the disposition of inanimate bodies ; 
and, since the hat is a body without life, we 
must say the figure of a hat, and not the 
form (turning aaain towards the door bg 
which he entered). Yea. ignoramus that 
yon are, it is thus you snould speak, and 
these are the very terms of Aristotle him* 
self in his chapter on Qualities. 

Soak, (aside). I thought that all was 
lost, (to Pakcbacb) Mr. Doctor, pray think 
no more of this, I . . . 

Pakc. I am beside myself with rage. I 
donH know what I am doing. 

Soak. Leave the form and hat in peace. 
I have something to communicate to joii. 

X. . m . . 

Pakc. Impudent scoundrel I 

Soak. Calm yourself, I beg of yon. 

Pako. Ignorant ass I 

Soak. For mercy*s sake, I . • • 

Pakc. To try and force such a propoBi- 

tion upon me 1 

Soak. He certainly is wrong. I • • • 
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Pajto. a proposition condemned by Aria- 
totle. 

SoAN. Trne. I . . . 

Panc. In express terms I 

Scan. You are quite right, {turning 
towards the door by which Fancrace came 
in). Yes, you are a fool and an impudent fel- 
low to pretend to argue with a doctor who 
can read and write, (to Pakcbace) Now, 
there is an end of the matter, and I pray you, 
hear me. I come to consult you upon an 
affair which perplexes me greatly. I intend 
to take a wife to keep me company at home. 
The person I have chosen is handsome, well 
made, she pleases me greatly, and is delighted 
to marry me. Her father has granted her to 
me ; but I am a little fearful of you know 
what — ^that disgrace for which a man obtains 
no pity — and I entreat you, as a philosopher, 
to tell me what you think on the subject. 
Now, what is your opinion ? 

Panc. Rather than admit that we ought 
to say the/bitn of a hat, I would admit that 
datur vacuum in rerum natura, and that I 
am an ass. 

SoAN. (aside). Plague take the man. (to 
Pancrace) I say, Mr. Doctor, do listen a 
little to what I have to say to you. I haye 
been talking to you for the last hour, and not 
a word of what I want can I get out of you. 

Panc. I beg your pardon ; a righteous 
indignation has taken possession of my souL 

Sgan. Well, hare done with all that, and 
take the trouble to listen to me. 

Panc. Let it be so, then. What haye yon 
to say to me ? 

SoAV. I want to talk to you of a certain 
matter. 

Panc. And what tongue do you wish to 
make use of? 

SoAN. What tongue? 

Panc. Yes. 

SoAN. Why ? the tongue I have in my 
mouth, to be sure. I am not likely to go and 
borrow my neighbor's. 

Panc. I mean what idiom, what language 7 

SoAN. Oh I that's a different thin?. 

Pano. Do you wish to speak It^ian to 
Be.? 

Soak. No. 

Panc. Spanish? 

SoAN. No. 

Panc. German ? 

SOAN. No. 

Panc. English.? 

SOAN. No. 
PANa Latin ? 
Soak. No. 



Pano. (Jreek ? 

SOAN. No. 

Panc. Hebrew? 

SOAN. No. 

Panc. Syriac ? 

SOAN. No. 

Panc. Turkish ? 

Scan. No. 

Panc. Arabic ? 

Sgan. No, no : French, French, Frmck 

Panc. Oh I French. 

SoAN. Yes, French. 

Panc. Pass to the other side, then ; this 
ear is for all scientific and foreign languages, 
and the other is for the vulgar and mower 
tongue. 

SoAir. (aside). What ceremonies these 
people exact 1 

Fanc. What do you want ? 

Scan. To consult you about a little dif- 
ficulty. 

Panc. Ah I oh I about a little difficulty 
in philosophy, no doubt? 

SoAN. I beg your pardon, I . . . . 

Pang. Perhaps you wish to know if sub- 
stance and accident are synonymous terms- 
or equivocal with regard to entity? 

Sgan. No, I do not indeed. 

Panc. If lo^c is an art or a science? 

Sgan. Nothing of the kind. I . . . . 

Panc. If it has for its object the three 
operations of the mind, or the third only? 

Sgan. No. I . . . . 

Panc. If there are ten categories, or 
only one? 

Sgan. No, no. 

Panc. If the conclusion is the essence 
of a syllogism ? 

Sgan. I tell you, no. I . . . . 

Panc. Whether the essence of good ia 
placed in appetibility or in congruity? 

Sgan. No. I . . . . 

Panc. Whether good reciprocates with 
the end ? 

Sgan. Ehl No. I . . . . 

Panc. Whether the end can affect us by 
its real or by its intentional being ? 

Sgan. No, no, no, no, no, by all the 
devils, no. 

Panc. Then you should explain your 
meaning, for I cannot guess it 

Sgan. I want to explain it to you, but 
yon must listen to me. The business I 
want to consult you upon is this : I wish to 
marry a beautiful young girl. I love her 
dearly. I have asked her of her father; 
but as I dread .... 

Panc. (speaking ai the same time wt^A* 
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cut listening to Sganarelle). Speech was 
given to man to express his thoughts, and 
jast as thoughts are the representatives of 
things, even so are our words representa- 
tives of our thoughts (Sgaxarelle, out of 
patiencej stops the Doctor's mouth with his 
hand several times. The Doctor goes on 
speaking each time that Sganarelle toith- 
araws his hand) ; but these representatives 
are different from other representatives, 
forasmuch as the other representatives are 
distinguished everywhere by their originals ; 
while speech includes its original in itself, 
since it is nothing else than the thought ex- 
pressed by an external sign. Whence it 
follows that those who think well are like- 
wise those who speak the best. Therefore, 
explain your thoughts to me bv speech, 
which is the most intelligible of all signs. 

SoAN. (pushing the Doctor into his house^ 
and pulling the door to prevent his coming 
out). Plague take the man I 

Pang, (within the house). Yes, speech 
is animi indeXj et speculum. It is tne in- 
terpreter of the heart. It is the image of 
the soul. (He gets up to the window and 
goes on:) It is a mirror which reproduces 
plainly the innermost secrets of our individ- 
uality. Since, then, you have the faculty of 
reasoning, and also of sp>eaking. what can 
prevent you from making use of speech to 
make me understand your thoughts ? 

SoAX. That is what I want to do, bat 
you won^t listen to me. 

Pakc. I am listening ; speak. 

Sgan. I say, then, Doctor .... 

Pang. But, above all things, be briefl 

SoAN. Certainly. 

Pang. Avoid prolixity. 

Sgan. I say, sir ... . 

Pang. Cut your discourse short with a 
laconic apophthegm. 

Sgan. I . . . . 

Pang. No ambages, no circumlocution. 
(Sganarelle, enraged at being unahle to 
speak, picks up stones to throw cU the Doc- 
tor's ?imd,) What 1 you fly into a passion 
instead of explaining yourself? G«t along, 
you are more impertinent than the fellow 
who maintained that we ought to say the 
form of a hat ; and I will prove to you at 
any time, by the help of demonstrative and 
convincing reasons, and by arguments in 
Barbara, that you are and never will be 
anything but a simpleton, and that I am 
and ever shall be, in utroquejure, the Doc- 
tor Pancrace. (Exit.) 

Sgan. What an eternal jabberer I 



Panc. (coming back), A man of letters; 
a man of erudition. 

Sgan. What I more still ? 

Pang. A man of sufficiency, a man of 
capacity (going away). A man finished in 
all the sciences, nataral, moral, and politi- 
cal, (coming back). A savant, savantis* 
sime, per omnes nwdos et ccuus. (going 
away). A mah who has a knowledge super* 
lative of fables, mythologies, and histones ; 
(coming back) grammar, poetry, rhetoric^ 
dialectics, and sophistry; (going away) 
mathematics, arithmetic, optics, oneiro- 
critics, physics, and metaphysics ; (coming 
back) cosmometry, geometry, architecture, 
speculary and specuTatory sciences ; going 
away) medicine, astronomy, astrology, 
physiognomy, metoposcopy, chiromancy, 
geomancy. 

Scene VII. — Sganarelle {alone). 

Devil take these scholars I They will 
never listen to anybody. I see that it was 
the truth I was told, and that this Master 
Aristotle was a talker, and nothing else. I 
must go to the other : perhaps he will be 
more composed ana more reasonable. 
Soho, there 1 

Sgene VIII. — Marphurius, Sganarelle. 

Mar. What do you want with me, Mr. 
Sganarelle ? 

Sgan. Doctor, I have need of your ad- 
vice upon a little affair which touches me 
closely, and I came here for that purpose. 
(aside) Come, it^s all right in that quarter ; 
this one listens to what people say. 

Mar. Mr. Sganarelle, please to alter 
your way of expressing yourself. Our 
philosophy commands us not to enunciate 
any positive proposition, but always to 
speak of everything with uncertaintv, and 
always to suspend our judgment. There- 
fore, you should not say, '* I am come/* but 
" it seems to me that I am come." 

Sgan. Seems 7 

Mar. Yes. 

Sgan. Upon my word, it must needi 
seem, when it is so. 

Mar. The deduction is weak; it may 
seem so, without the thing being really so. 

Sgan. What I It is not true that I am 
come? 

Mar. It is questionable, and we should 
doubt everything. 
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SoAV. What I Am I not here, and are 
jou not speaking to me ? 

Mar. It appears to me that you are 
here, and it seems to me that I am speaking 
to yon, but it is not certain that it is so. 

Sgan. Ah I now, come ! Dence take 
itl you are laughing at me. Here am I, 
and there you are, very plainly to be seen, 
and there is no seem in the matter. Pray 
let us drop all these subtleties, and let us 
talk of my business. I am come to tell 
you that I intend to marry. 

Mar. I know nothing of the matter. 

SoAN. But I tell you so. 

Mar. It may happen. 

SoAN. The girl I want to marry is very 
young and beautiful. 

Mar. It^s not impossible. 

Scan. Shall I ao right or wrong to 
marry her? 

Mar. Either the one or the other. 

SoAN. (€i9ide). Hey-day I This is an- 
other tune, (to Marphurius) I ask you 
whether I shall do well to marry the girl I 
tell you of? 

Mar. That depends. 

SoAN. Shall I do wrong ? 

Mar. Perhaps. 

Sgan. Pray answer me in a proper 
fashion. 

Mar. That is my intention. 

Soak. I have a mat liking for the girl. 

Mar. That may oe. 

SoAN. The father has given her to me. 

Mar. He may have done so. 

SoAN. But by marrying her I fear to be 
deceived by her. 

Mar. The thing might come to pass. 

Sgan. What is your opinion about it? 

Mar. I see no impossibility in it 

Sgan. But what would you do if you 
were in my place ? 

Mar. I aon^t know. 

Scan. What do you advise me to do ? 

Mar. Whatever may please you. 

Sgan. I shall go mad. 

Mar. I wash my hands of it. 

Sgan. Deuce take the old dotard ! 

Mar. Whatever is to be, may be. 

Sgan. Plague take the tormentor ! I'll 
make you change your tune, you mad hound 
of a philosopher ! (Beats Marphurius.) 

Mar. Oh 1 oh I oh I 

Sgan. There is payment for your rub- 
bishy nonsense. I am satisfied now. 

M!ar. Howl What impudence 1 How 
dare you insult me in this fashion I To have 
the audacity to beat a philosopher like me 1 



Sgan. Correct, if you please, this way of 
expressinff yourself, we should doubt every- 
thing ; ana you ought not to say that I have 
beaten you, but that it seems that I have 
beaten you. 

Mar. I shall go and complain to the com- 
missary. 

Sgan. I wash my hands of it. 

Mar. I have the marks on my body. 

Sgan. It may be so. 

Mar. It is you who treated me thus. 

Sgan. It is not possible. 

Mar. I shall get a warrant against you. 

Sgan. I know nothing of the matter. 

Mar. And you will be condemned. 

Sgan. Whatever is to be, may be. 

Mar. You shall see. 

Scene IX. — Sganarelle (alone). 

Did you ever see the like I I can't force 
one word from that cur, and I am as wise at 
the end of his talk as at the beginning. What 
ought I to do in this uncertainty about the 
consequences of my marriage ? Never was 
a man more perplexed than I am. — Hallo I 
here are some gipsies ; I must ask them to 
tell me my fortune. 

Scene X. — Two Gipsies, Sganarelle. 

{Enter the two Gipsies tnth their tabors^ 
singing and dancing,) 

Sgan. They look jolly I I say, you there, 
can you tell me my fortune ? 

IsT GiP. Ay. ay, my good gentleman, we 
two here will tell it you. 

2nd Gip. You have only to give us your 
hand and a cross inside, and we will tell 
you something which will be of service to 
you. 

Sgan. There, you have both my hands 
with what you want. 

1st Gip. You have a good face, my good 
gentleman ; a ffood face. 

2nd Gip. Yes, a good face. The face 
of a man who will be something some day. 

I ST Gip. You will be married soon, my 
good gentleman ; you will be married soon. 

2nd Gip. You will marry a pretty wife, 
a pretty wife. 

1st Gip. Yes, a wife who will be ad- 
mired and loved by everybody. 

2nd Gip. A wife who will bring you many 
friends, my ^ood gentleman ; who will bring 
you many friends. 
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1st Gip. a wife who will bring plenty 
into jour house. 

2nd Gip. A wife who will get yon a great 
reputation. 

1st Gip. Through her you will enjoy 
great consideration, my good gentleman ] 
great consideration. 

SoAN. All this is very well ; but tell me, 
18 there any chance of my being deceiyed by 
her? 

2xD Gip. Deceived ? 

Soak. Yes. 

1st Gip. Deceived? 

SoAN. Yes. Is there any chance of my 
being deceived by her? 
(The two Oipsiea go off singing and dan- 
cing,) 

SoAN. But this is not the way to answer 
people. Come, come; I ask yon both 
whether I shall be deceived. 

2nd Gip. Deceived ? You ? 

Scan. Yes, yes I 

1st Gip. x ou deceived ? 

SoAN. Yes, yes ! Tell me, yes or no ? 
{The two Gipsies go off singing and danc- 
ing.) 

Scene XI. — Soanabslle {alone). 

Plague the two baggages for leaving me 
in this state of doubt I But I must abso- 
lutely know what my marriage will bring 
me ; and I shall, therefore, go and see that 
famous magician of whom everybody talks 
so much, and who, b^ his wonderral art, 
can show us everythmg we want to see. 
Heyday I I think, after tS\. I shidl have no 
need or the magician, for nere is something 
which will tell me all I wish to know. 

{Eides.) 

Scene XIL — Dobimene, Ltcastb, Soana- 

BELLE. 

Ltc. What I fair Dorimdne^ are yon in 
earnest? 

Dob. Yes, in earnest 

Ltc. Yon really mean to marry ? 

Dob. Really. 

Ltc. And your wedding takes place to- 
ni^t? 

Dob. To-night 

Ltc. And can you, cruel girl that yon 
are, thus forget the love I have for yon, and 
all the kind promises you have made me ? 

Dob. I ? Not in Uie least I have just 
the same feelings for you I have alwayi 



had, and you need not be distressed by my 
marriage. I don't marry the man out of 
love, but simply because of his wealth. I 
have no fortune, neither have you : and you 
know that without money life is dull enough. 
In order to ^et some at any cost, I seized 
this opportunity of improving my position ; 
and I have done it in the hope of soon be- 
ing rid of the old dotard. He will soon die : 
—he has scarcely six months in him. I 
will warrant him dead within the time I tell 
you^ and I shall not have Ion? to pray 
Heaven for the happy state of widowhooo. 
(She sees Soanabelle.) Ah, we were speak- 
ing about you, and were saying the most 
pleasant thmgs imaginable about you. 

Ltc. Is this the gentleman .... 

Dob. Yes, this is the gentleman who 
takes me for his wife. 

Ltc. Pray, sir, accept my most sincere 
congratulations on your marriage, and be* 
lieve me to be your most humble servant 
You are about to marry a most honourable 
lady, I assure you. I sJso congratulate yon, 
madam, on the happy choice you have made. 
You could not do better, for the gentleman 
has all the appearance of making an excel- 
lent husband. Yes, sir, I hope you will 
reckon me among your friends, and allow 
me sometimes to come and visit you. 

Dob. You do us both too much honour. 
But come along, I am in a hurry now, and we 
shall have many opportunities of talking 
with him by and by. 

(JSxeutU Dobimene and Ltcaste.) 

Scene Xm. — Soanabelle. 

^ I am now quite disgusted with my ma^ 
riage, and I think I shall do wisely to go 
and break off my engagement It has 
cost me some money, to be sure ; but bet- 
ter lose that, than to be exposed to some- 
thing worse. I must try to get out of this 
business skilfully. Hallo I 

(Knocks at Alcantob's door,) 

Scene XIV. — ^Alcantoe, Soanabelle. 

Alg. Ah I welcome, mv son-in-law. 

SoAN. Your most obedient 

Alc. Yon come to conclude the mar* 
riajGre? 

OGAN. Pardon me. 

Alc. I assure you that I long for it as 
much as you do. 

SoAN. I come here on a different er- 
rand. 
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Alo. I haye given all necessaiy orden 
for the f^te. 

SoAN. That isn't what I came for. 

Alo. The musicians are engaged, the 
dinner is ordered, and mj daughter is quite 
ready dressed to receive you. 

SoAN. It isn't that which brings me here. 

Alc. In short, everything has been ar- 
ranged to your full satisfaction ; nothing can 
delay your happiness. 

SoAN. It IS another thing. I tell you 
that I have come upon other business. 

Alc. Come in, son-in-law. 

BoAN. I have a word or two to say. 

Alc. Ah 1 1 bej? of you, don't let us stand 
vpon ceremony. Uome in, I entreat. 

Sgan. No, no, I tell you ; I want to speak 
to you first. 

Alc. You have something to tell me ? 

Soak. Yes. 

Alc. What is it? 

SoAN. It is true, sir, that I have asked 
your daughter in marriage, and that ;^oa 
nave agrc^ to give her to me , but I think 
myself a little too old for her, and I consider 
that I am not at all the kind of husband she 
ouffht to have. 

Alc. Excuse me. My daughter is per- 
fectly satisfied with you, and I am certain 
that she will live very happily with you. 

SoAV. Oh dear, no. 1 have sometimes 
terrible whims, and she would have to suffer 
greatly from my bad temper. 

Alc. My daughter is of a sweet and 
yielding disposition, and you will see that 
she will get on beautifully with you. 

SoAN. I have some bodily infirmities 
which might disgust her. 

Alc. That is of no consequence ; a vir- 
taons woman is never disgusted with her 
husband. 

SoA V. In short, shall I tell you what ? 
I do not advise you to give her to me. 

Alc. Are you joking? I had rather 
die than break my word. 

So AN. On my conscience, I hee you 
from your promise. 

Alc. Certainly not I have promised 
her to vou, and you shall have her in spite 
of all the offers I receive from other quarters. 

Sgan. (aside). The devil I shalll 

Alc. I assure you I hold you in such 
great esteem, and have such real friendship 
for you, that I would refuse my daughter to 
a prince in order to give her to you. 

SoAN. Sir, I am deeply indeoted to yon 
for the honour you do me ; but I must tell 
you plainly that I will not marry. 



Alc. Not marry, you say ? 

SoAN. Yes. 

Alc. And why ? 

SoAN. The reason is that I find myself 
unfit for marriage, and that I wish to do like 
my father and aU the rest of the Sganarelles, 
who never would marry. 

Alc. Very well. Will is free ; and I am 
not the man to force anybody. You were 
engaged to marry my daughter, and every- 
thing is ready for the wedding ; but since 
~ou wish to withdraw, I will see what can 
>e done. You shall soon hear from me. 



I 



Scene XV. — Sganarelle (aZone), 

After all, he is more reasonable than I ex- 
pected, and I thought I should find it much 
more difficult to break off the marriage. 
Upon my word, when I think of it, I feel 
that I have done very wisely to get out of 
this business, and I was on the point of takint^ 
a step which, I fear, I should nave repentea 
at leisure. But here is the son coming to 
bring me an answer. 

Scene XVI. — Alcidas, Sganarelle. 

Alc. (speaking all the while in a soft^ 
affected tone). Sir, I am your most obedient 
servant 

Sgan. Sir. I am yours with all my heart. 

Alc. My lather has told me, sir, ihsX you 
have come to withdraw your promise to marry 
my sister. 

Sgan. Yes sir ; it is with regret, but . • 

Alc. Oh, there is no harm in it, sir. 

Sgan. I assure you that I am very sorry 
about it, and I wish .... 

Alc. It is of no consequence at all, I tell 
you. (Alcidas presents two swords to Sga- 
narelle.) Sir, will you kindly say which 
of these two swords you will have ? 

Sgan. Which of these two swords I will 
have? 

Alc. I^ypu please. 

Sgan. What's the object of doing that ? 

Alc. As you refuse, sir, to marry my 
sister after having given your word, you 
will not I believe, take amiss the compli* 
ment I have come to pay you ? 

Sgan. What do you mean ? 

Alc. There are some people who would 
make a great ado, and would get in a pas- 
sion with you \ but we prefer doing things 
in a more quiet way, and I have come to 
tell you very politely that we must, with 
your permission, cut each other's throat 

Sgan. A very ill-turned compliment this* 
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Alc. Now, sir, choose if you please. 

Scan. I am your servant: my throat is 
not one to be cat (aside) What an ugly, 
way of speaking I 

Alc. But, by your leaye, sir, the thing 
must be so. 

SoAN. Oh I sir, a truce to these compli- 
ments, I beseech you. 

Alc. Let us be quick, sir, I have some 
little business awaiting me. 

SoAN. I will haye nothing to do with 
this, I tellyou. 

Alc. xou will not fight? 

Sgan. No, upon my soul, I will not 

Alc. Do you mean it? 

Sgan. Yes, I mean it 

Alc. {after beating him vfith his stick). 
At least, sir, you have no reason to com- 
plain ; you see that I do things in the pro- 
per way. You break your wora. and I wish 
to fight you; you refuse to n^ht, and I 
thrash you. All this is accordmg to rule, 
and yoa are too much of a gentleman to 
disapprove of my behaviour. 

SoAN. (aside). What a devil of a man I 

Alc. (presentina him the swards again) 
Come, sir, do the thing properly, and with a 
good grace. 

SoAN. What! again? 

Alc. Sir, I do not force anybody, but 
either you will marry my sister or you will 
fight 

SoAN. Sir, I assure you that I can do 
neither the one nor the other. 

Alc. Positively ? 

SoAV. Positively. 

Alc. With your permissioni then. 
(Beats him <igain,) 

SoAV. Oh I oh I oh I 

Alc. Sir, I am exceedingly sorry to be 
obliged to treat you in this manner ; but I 
ahaUnot leave oi until you promise me, if 
you please, either to fight me or to marry 
my sister (raises his stick). 

Soak. I'll marry, I'll marry. 

Alc. Ah, sir, I rejoice to see you re- 
stored to reason, and that it is all settled 
quietly ; for, in short, sir, I assure you that 
you are the man I esteem the most in the 
world,.and that I should have been in des- 
pair if you had compelled me to ill-use yon. 
Now, I will call my &ther and tell him that 
it is all right 

ScEKE XYIL — ^Alcavtob, Dobimene, 
Alcidas, Sgakarelle. 

Alci. Father, the gentleman is now 
qoite reasonable, and most willing to do 



things with a good grace ; you can give my 
sister to him. 

Alc. Sir, here is her hand: you need 
only give her yours. Heaven be praised I I 
have got rid of her, and upon you hence- 
forth fies all the responsibility of her conduct. 
Let us all go and rejoice over this happy 
marriage. 



JULY. 

FBOM "eABTHLT PARADISE." 

[WiLUAM MoBUS, an English poet, bora in 1834, htf 
pabliahed **Tk» Ltf« <md dwtk of Jawm** (1866,) ** Tk* 
EarOdg ParodiMT (1868,) **£ove i» emmglC (1872,) a 
truMlation of HryiTt **M»«idf** and nwvnl other toI- 
nmm. Hii poema are marked by fireahneaB, strength 
and elaadc diction. It may be said of him that he has 
deToled hie pen to the celebration of the beantifuL] 

Tmit was the morn to^y, the blossom's scent 
Floated across the ftesh grass, and the bees 
With low Tezed song flrom rose to liljr went, 
A gentle wind was in the heary trees. 
And thine eyes shone with Joyous memories ; 
lUr was the earthly morn, and Ikir wart thoo. 
And I was hi^ypy.— Ah, be hnppy now I 

Fsaoa and content without ns, love witiiin. 
That hoar there was ; now thunder and wfld rain, 
HaTe wrapped the cowering world, and foolish sin. 
And nameless pride, have made ns wise in Tain ; 
Ah, love I althon^ the morn shall come again, 
And on new rose4>nds the new snn shall smile, 
Oan we regain what we have lost meanwhile 7 

Fen now the west grows clear of storm and thrsai^ 

Bat 'midst the lightning did the Dsir son die— 

Ah, he shall rise again for ages yet. 

He eannot wasta his Ufa— bat thoa and I-— 

Who knows if next mora this Midty 

Xy lips may feel, or if thoa still shalt lire, 

This seal of love renewed onee more to give 7 



SONG. 
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O dwenera on the lovely earth. 
Why will ye break your rest and mirth 
To weary as with fruitless prayer? 
Why will ye toil and take such cars 
For children's children yet unborn. 
And garner store of strife and scorn 
To gain asoaroe-remembered name, 
OoBbarad with lies and soiled with 
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Asd ir llM foiM an not tbr jm, 

Wlul li lUi foil J jt But do 

To win wtu morUI'i htblx hHilT 

O fool! I wh«) taiUi tuAn pUTi bli put, 



Bow till > world Id jron ■■ itno, 
O brooltT on tbs hllli of hwTan, 




To wbu > bMnn Ihe etitfa might giw, 
IflMrlxniUb tlw«ttfa wen UM, 
irtuiie bIM Bol, BDT loT* dur^ 



DEFENCE OP THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. 

[8n Juu> MloKIKTCai, (1T«S— Un) dimngnUwd h 
> iW tt""-, hlMoriui, ud poUtloal mad phlloKiUiial 
imt«, WH • powaifOl *dToat« of Ubnnl prindplM. 
Bta eUrf worti «rt " nrKBote OJl*"^" • *ef«i™ of th* 
Tnnch Baraliillan (ciinit Itan ucniUloH of Xdmnod 
Buck* (ITBl), " J W«rtU*M « BU«I «ft«rtr." 
(IBM), ",* HWorr i>f E>glamd, m*do}0» BtlMIn <lf 
IMS," ud DUBoroiu BMri In thi £ll>Aiirvk Bi»i™.] 
The three AriBtocrscies — MilitiiiT, Srcot- 
dotal, and JudioUl — may be conBidered so 
haTiUK formed the French Government. 
Theyhave appeared, so for ai we have con- 
sidered them, iocomgible. All attempta to 
improve them would nave been little better 
than (to QBe the wordi of Mr. Burke) " mean 
reparationB on mighty rains." They were 
not perverted by the accidental depravity of 
their numbers ; they were not infected by 
my traMient passion, which new circum- 
atancei would extirpate ; the fault waa in 
the eaaence of the institutionB themaelveB, 
which were irteconcileable with a free gov- 
ernment. 

But, it ia objected, theae itutitntions 
might have been gradiuaHy reformed; 
the Bpiril of freedom would have BilentJy 
entered ; the progrewive wisdom of an en- 
lightened naCiOD would have remedied in 
procesB of time, their defecla, without con- 
vnlgions. To thU argument I confidently 
answer that these institutions would have de- 
■troyed Liberty, before Liberty had oonected 



their spirit. Power vegetates with mor* 
vigor after these gentle pruninga. A slender 
rdorm amnses and lulle the people ; the 
popular enthusiasm subsides ; and the mo- 
ment of effectual reform is irretrieTablj lost. 
No important political improvement waa 
ever obtained in a period of tranquillity. 
The corrupt interest of the governors is so 
strong, and the cry of the people so feeble^ 
that it were vain to expect it If the effer- 
veseence of the popular mind is suffered to 
pass away withoot effect, it wonld be absnrd 
to expect from languor what enthuaissm had 
not obtained. If radical reform ia not, at 
such a moment, procured, all partial changea 
are evaded and defeated in the tranquillity 
which succeeds- The gradual reform that 
arises from the presiding principle exhibited 
in the Bpecions theory of Mr. Burke , is belied 
by the experience of all ages. Whatever 
excellence, whatever freedom is discoverable 
in governments, has been infused into them 
by the shock of a revolution ; and their sub- 
sequent progress has been only the accn- 
miuation of abuse. It ia hence that ^e 
most enlightened politicians have recognited 
the necessity of frequently recalling their 
first principles ; — a truth equally suggested 
to the penetrating intellect of Machiavel, by 
his experience of the Florentine democracy, 
and by his research into the history of an- 
cient commonwealths. Whatever ia good 
ought to be pursued at the moment it is at- 
tainable. The public voice, irresistible in 
a period of couvnlsion, is contemned with 
impanity. when spoken during the lethargy 
into whicn nations are lulled by the ti'anquil 
course of their ordinary affaira. The ardour 
of reform languishes in unBupported ted ious- 
ness : it perishes in an impotent straggle 
with adversaries, who receive new strength 
with the profrress of the day. No hope of 
great political improvement — let us repeat 
it — is to be entertained from tranquillity: 
for its natural operation is to strengthen all 
those who are interested in perpetuating 
abuse. The National Assembly seized tha 
moment of eradicating the corruptions and 
abuses which afflicted their country. Their 
teform waa total, that it might be commen- 
surate with the evil : and no part of it was 
delayed, because te spare an abuse at such 
I a period was to consecrate it : and as the 
enthusiasm which carries nations to such 
eDterprizee is short-lived, so the opportun'ty 
of reform, if once neglected, might be irre 
. Tocably fled. 
I Bnt let us ascend to more general pnndi 
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f les, ftad hazard bolder opmions. Let iu 
prant that the state of France was not so 
desperatelj incorrigible. Let us suppose 
that changes far more gentle — innovations 
Cm* less extensiTc. — ^woold hare remedied 
the grosser evils of her government, and 
placed it almost on a level with free and 
celebrated constitutions. These conces- 
sions, though too large for truth, will not 
convict the Assembly. Bj what principle 
of reason or of justice, were they precluaed 
from aspiring to give France a government 
less imperfect than accident had formed in 1 
other states ? Who will be hardj enough | 
to assert, that a bener constitution is not 
attainable than anv which has hitherto ap- 

rred ? Is the limit of human wisdom to 
estimated in the science of politics 
alone, bv the extent of its present attain- 
ments ? ' Is the most sublime and difficult 
of all arts, — the improvement of the social 
order, — the alleviation of the miseries of 
the civil condition of man, — to be alone 
stationarr, amid the rapid progress of everj 
other — liberal and vulgar — to perfection? 
Where would be the atrocious guilt of a 
grand experiment, to ascertain the portion 
of freedom and happiness that can oe cre- 
ated by political institutions ? 

That fuilt (if it be guilt) is imputable to 
the National Assembly. They are accused 
of having rejected the guidance of expe- 
rienced—of having abandoned themselves 
to the illusion of theory, — and of having 
sacrificed great and attainable good to the 
magnificent chimeras of ideal excellence. 
If this accusation be just, — ^if they have 
indeed abandoned experience, the buis of 
human knowledge, as well as the guide of 
human action,---their conduct deserves no 
loneer any serious argument : but if (as Mr. 
Burke more than once insinuates) their con- 
tempt of it is avowed and ostentatious, it 
was surely unworthy of him to have ex- 
pended so much genius against so prepos- 
terous an insanity. But the explanation of 
terms will diminish our wonder. Expe- 
rience may, both in the arts and in the 
conduct of human life be regarded in a 
double view, either as furnishing modds or 
principles. An artist who frames his ma- 
chine in exact imitation of his predecessor 
is in i^'^ first sense said to be guided by ex- 
perience. In this sense all improvements 
of human life have been deviations finom 
experience. The first visionary innovator 
was the savage who built a cabin, or cov- 
ered himself with a rug. If this be expe- 



rience, man is degraded to the unimprovea> 
ble level of the instinctive animals. But 
in the second acceptation, an artist is said 
to be guided by experience, when the in- 
spection of a machine discovers to him 
principles which teach him to improve it | 
or when the comparison of many, both with 
respect to their excellences and defecti^ 
enables him to frame one different froa 
any he had examined, and still more pe^ 
feet In this latter sense the National A» 
sembly have perpetually availed themselves 
of experience. History is an immense col- 
lection of experiments on the nature and 
e£fect of the various parts of various gov- 
ernments. Some institutions are experi* 
mentally ascertained to be beneficial ; some 
to be most indubitably destructive ; a third 
class, which produces partial £Ood, ob* 
viously possesses the capacity of improve- 
ment. What, on such a survey, was the 
dictate of enlightened experience? Not 
surely to follow any model in which these 
institutions lay in<iiscriminately mingled: 
but, like the mechanic, to compare ana 
generalize, and guided equally by expe* 
rience, to imitate and reject. The process 
is in both cases the same ; the rights and 
the nature of man are to the legislator what 
the general properties of matter are to the 
mechanic. — tne first ^de, — ^because they 
are founded on the widest experience. In 
the second class are to be ranked observa- 
tions on the excellences and defects of all 
governments which have already existed, 
that the construction of a more perfect ma- 
chine may result But experience is the 
basis of all : — not the puny and trammelled 
experience of a statesman by tradty who 
trembles at any change in the tricks which 
he has been taught, or the rmiiine in which 
he has been accustomed to move ; but an 
experience liberal and enlightened, which 
hears the testimony of ages and nations, 
and collects finom it the general principles 
which regulate the mechanism of societj^ 
* * We are boldly challenged to prc^ 
duce our prooft ; our complaints are as* 
serted to be chimerical ; and the excellence 
of our government is inferred from its 
beneficis! effects. Most unfortunately fof 
us, most unfortunately for our country, 
these proofs are too ready and too numer- 
ous. We find them in tnat *' monumental 
debt," the bequest of wasteful and profli- 
gate wars, which already wrings from the 
peasant something of his hard-earned pit- 
tance, — ^which already has punished the in 
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dustry of the aseful and upright manufac- 
turer, by robbing him of the asylum of his 
house, and the judgment of his peers, — ^to 
which the madness of political Quixotism 
adds a million for every farthing that the 
pomp of ministerial empiricism pays, — and 
whicn menaces our children with convul- 
sions and calamities, of which no a^e has 
•een the parallel. We find them in the 
Idack and bloody roll of persecuting stat- 
utes that are still suffered to stain our 
code ; — a list so execrable, that were no 
monument to be preserved of what England 
was in the eighteenth century but her 
Statute Book, she might be deemed to have 
been then stiU plunged in the deepest gloom 
of superstitious barbarism. We find them 
in the iniominious exclusion of great bodies 
of our fellow-citizens from political trusts, 
by tests which reward falsehood and punish 
probity, — ^which profane the rights of the 
religion they pretend to Ruard, and usurp 
the dominion of the God they profess to 
revere. We find them in the growing cor- 
ruption of those who administer the gov- 
ernment, — ^in the venality of a House of 
Commons, which has become only a cum- 
broofl and expensive chamber for register- 
ing ministerial edicts, — ^in the increase of a 
nooility degraded by the profusion and 
prostitution of honours, which the zealous 
partisans of democracy would have spared 
them. We find them, above all, in the 
rapid progress which has been made in si- 
lencing the great organ of public opinion, — 
that Press which is the true control over the 
Ministers and Parliaments, who might else, 
with impunity, trample on the impotent 
formalities that form tne pretended bulwark 
of our freedom. The mutual control, the 
well-poised balance of the several members 
of our Legislature, are the visions of theo- 
reticiJ, or the pretext of practical politi- 
cians. It is a government, not of check, 
bnt of conspiracy, — a conspiracy which can 
only be repressed by the energy of popular 
opinion. 

These are no viflionary ills, — ^no chimeri- 
cal apprehensions : they are the sad and sober 
reflections of as honest and enlightened men 
AS anv in the kingdom. Nor are they alle- 
viated by the torpid and listless security into 
which the people seem to be lulled. '^ Sum* 
mum otiumforense nan quiescentis $ed sene- 
scentis civitatis,'^ It is in this fatal temper 
that men become sufficiently debased and 
embruted to sink into placid and polluted 
servitude. It ii then that it may mof t truly 



be said, that the mind of a country ia 
slain. The admirers of Revolution principles 
naturally call on every aggrieved and en- 
lightened citizen to consider the source of 
his oppression. If penal statutes hang over 
our Catholic brethren,— if Test Acts outrage 
our Protestant fellow-citizens, — ^if the re- 
mains of feudal tyranny are still suffered to 
exist in Scotland, — if the press is fettered,— 
if our right to trial by jury is abridged,— 
if our manufactures are proscribed and 
hunted down by excise, — ^the reason of all 
these oppressions is the same : — no branch 
of the Legislature represents the people. 
Men are oppressed because they have no 
share in their own government Let all 
these classes of oppressed citizens melt 
their local and partial grievances into one 
^reat mass. Let them cease to be suppliants 
for their rights, or to sue for them Hkc men- 
dicants, as a precarious boon from the arro- 
gant pity of usurpers. Until the Legislature 
speaks their voice it will oppress them. Let 
them unite to procure sucn a Reform in the 
representation of the people as will make 
the House of Commons their representative. 
If dismissing all petty views of obtaining 
their own particular ends, they unite for this 
great object, they must succeed. The co- 
operating efforts of 80 many bodies of citizens 
must awaken the nation ; and its voice will 
be spoken in a tone that virtuous governors 
will obey, and tyrannical ones must dread. 

This tranquil and legal Reform is the 
ultimate object of those whom Mr. Burke 
has so foully branded. In effect this would be 
amply sufficient The powers of the King 
and me Lords have never been formidable 
in England, but from discords between the 
House of Commons and its pretended con- 
stituents. Were that house really to become 
the vehicle of the popular voice, the privi« 
leges of other bodies, in opposition to the 
sense of the people and their representatives 
would be but as dust in the balance. From 
this radical improvement all subaltern re- 
form would naturally and peaceably arise. 
We dream of no more, and in claiming this, 
instead of meriting the imputation of being 
apostles of sedition, we conceive ourselves 
entitled to be considered as the most sincere 
friends of tranquil and stable government 
We desire to avert revolution by reform, — 
subversion by correction. We admonish 
our governors to reform, while they re- 
tain the force to reform with dignity and 
security ; and we conjure them not to wait 
the moment, which will infallibly arrivci 
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when they shall be obliged to supplicate 
that people, whom they oppress and despise, 
for the slenderest pittance of their present 
powers. 

The ^erances of England do not now, 
we confess, justify a change by violence : 
but they are in a rapid progress to that 
fatal state, in which they will both justify 
and produce it. It is because we sincerely 
love tranouil freedom, that we earnestly 
deprecate Uie arrival of the moment when 
nature and honour shall compel us to seek 
her with our swords. Are not they the 
true friends to authority who desire, that 
whatever is granted by it " should issue as 
a gifl of her county and beneficence, rather 
than as claims recovered against a strug- 
gling litigant? Or, at least, that if her 
beneficence obtained no credit in her con- 
cessions, they should appear the salutary 
provisions of wisdom and foresight, not as 
things wrung with blood by the cruel gripe 
of a rigid necessity.^* We desire that the 
political light which is to break in on Eng- 
land should be ** through well-contrived and 
well-disposed windows, not through flaws 
and breaches. — through the yawning chasms 

of our ruin." 

Sib Juui MACuxTotH. 



THE CONSTANT PRINCE. 

[Pkdbo Caldbbon dk la Baeoa, a grc«t ^Mtnlah dz«r 
matiflt, born in Madrid in 1600, died In 1681. Educated 
by the College of Jesuits, be became a soldier, bat haT- 
ing erinced a high literary focalty, he wsa appointed 
to superintend the roy^ theatres in 1636, on the death 
of Lope de Vega. His ▼olumlnons writings oomprlse 
no less than elghty-flTe sacred dramas, besides oTer one 
hundred secular plays, including tragedies, comedies, 
and melodramas. There is much lyrical fire and plenty 
of extraragance in these admired productions. In many 
of which the passions form the groundwork of the plot. 
By some critics Oalderon is placed in a Tery high niche 
next to ShakeqMare as a dramatic poet] 

Fhemise, 

If I but knew, 
Ah 1 my Zelmia, how I feel. 
That certain knowledge soon would steal 
Half of the grief that pains me through : — 
I do not know its nature wholly, 
Although it robe my heart of gladness t 
For now it seemeth tearftil sadness, — 
And now *tis penrive melancholy : — 
I only know, I know I feel — 
But what I feel I do not know, — 
The sweet llluirfons mock me so. 
Vol. in. 



Zara. 

Since these gardens cannot steal 
Away your oft returning woes — 
Though to beauteous qning, they build 
Snow white Jasmine temples filled 
With radiant statues of the rose, 
Come unto the sea and make 
Thy bark the chariot of the sun. — 

Bom. 
And when the golden splendours run 



Athwart the wa^es, along thy 
The garden to the sea will say 
(By melancholy fears deprest). 
The sun already gilds the west. 
How very short has been t]^ day l~ 

Fhentx, 

Ah I no more can gladden me 

Sunny shores, or dark preelections 

Where in emulous reflections 

Blend the rival land and sea ; 

When, alike in channs and powers. 

Where the woods and waves are meeting— 

Flowen with foam are seen competing — 

Sparkling foam with snow-white flowen; 

For the garden, envious grown 

Of the curling waves of ocean, 

Loves to imitate their motion ; 

And the amorous sephyr, blown 

Out to sea from flragrant bowers, 

In the shining waters laving 

Back returns, and makes the waving 

Leaves an ocean of bright flowen : 

When the sea too, sad to riew 

Its barren waste of waves forlorn, 

Strlveth swiftly to adorn 

All its realm, and to subdue 

The pride of its miO<*tic mien. 

To second laws it doth sut^ect 

Its nature, and vrith sweet effect 

Blends fields of blue vrith waves of green. 

Coloured now like heaven's blue dome 

Now plumed as if ftom rerdant bowers, 

The garden seems a sea of fiowen. 

The sea a garden of bright foam : 

How deep my pain must be is plain. 

Since naught delights my heart or eye. 

Nor earth, nor air, nor sea, nor sky. 



FROM THE PURGATORY OF ST. 
PATRICK. 

BY CALDEROV. 

IhUmla, 
Let me go, my lord, since thou 
Knowest how my heart doth leap and bound 
When I hear a trumpet's sound. 
And a flush oomes deepening oVr my brow, 

CO 
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And my whole fhune doth r^oioe, 

As at a tireii'f voice ; 

Since inclined to arms and warlike deeds, 

Music's martial clangour stin my sool, 

80 that I cannot control 

Jf y emotion : may the fame 

tioon be mine, that ever Taloor breeds 

When my wafted name shall run 

To the eTer-glorious snn, 

Sailing on a thousand waves of flame ; 

Or, on swift wings o*er the axore air, 

BiTalling the goddees Pallas there i— 

Twas but to know, I this excuse contrived [Aside 

If this is PhiUp*B ship that has arrived. [£aC 

Laogkaire. 

Come, my lord, descend with me 
To the white fringe of the rolling sea, 
Which doth humbly bow its curled head 
To this mountain lone and dread; 
Which, because it pirottdly braves 
The sea and stonn must ever dwell 
In a lone and sandy cell, 
€hurded round by crystal wnves. 



Ooma, and all your caras forget, 
At this snowy monster's sight- 
Like a s^tphire mirror set 
In a rich fhune, ailvtr white. 

Kmg. 

Kothing BOW can bring relief; 
Kothing now can wean me ttma ny grtof; 
Or expel that ever*torturing guest, 
From out the burning Ktna of my breast 

Lmbta, 

Is there any earthly sight more fldr— 
Can the world this miracle onrpasi 
Than to see a vessel softly Riding, 
Like a fdough the amre field divkUag, 
Or go breaking through the crystal glass, 
With the light breeu for its wOUng sUT^ 
Like a bird upon the rippling wave. 
Or a fish within the yielding air? 
Favourite of sea and sky. 
It through the winds doth swim, ando*er the 

doth fly; 
But that sight were dreadftil now, 
Full of terror and aUHght, 
For the sea is altered quite ; 
And the mountain btUows roar. 
And the ocean's lordly brow. 
Is all deeply wrinkled o'er 1— 
Neptune fkxvn his rest awaking, 
And his dreadftal trident shaking, 
And his angry visage baring, 
Trieth n<iw the sailois* daring. 
Now the storm b^ins to rise, 
Howling round the stanydoae; 



All Is altered in a trice, 
Pyramids of shining ice, 
Snowy palaces of fotun. 
All are dashed against the sUm. 



PolotdOf mtmimg, 
Pokmia. 



I 



Kmg. 

P^lonla, speak 
Pbkmia. 

This fickle Babylon that tri« 
In its thirsty rage to seek 
Bven the dark and distant skies. 
Hides in its remcnveless womb 
Myriads who forever rest. 
Each within his coral tomb, 
Deep below the troubled wave. 
In a shining silver cave : 
Now the God by rage possoM'd 
Has loosed the winds and let them fly. 
Baging over sea and sky ; 
Bushing o'er the waters dark, 
Th^ have struck the wretched bark- 
She whose trumpet late did sound 
Like a swan's ftinerea] note — 
I, who then a pathway found 
Up that steep stupendous clili; 
Which upon the shore remote. 
First receives the orient ray. 
There I saw a mighty ship 
Tossing like a summer skiff 
On the waters cast away. 
As the masts did rise and dip, 
flaw I Philip's banners wave 
O'er the sinking vessel's grave ; 
Then I added more and more. 
To the waves and tempest's roar, 
"Bj the gushing tears and sighs 
Bunting fhmi my lips and eyesT — 

Snig, 

Immortal rulers of the tkj 
Why BO much my patience try 
Vnth such threatened ills as thees? 
Do you wish that I should seise 
On the sceptre and the crown 
Of thy conquered kingdom ? Lo I 
Thither shall I surely rise, 
And with vengeftil hand tear down 
The asura palace of the skies I 
Being a second Nimrod. 80 
That the world by me, perchance. 
May esc^te its threatened doom. 
Vainly may the billows rolL 
Vainly may the thunders boom. 
Vainly may the lightningN glanok 
They shall never shake my soul I 
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[AunoTU. the molt diiUafnlibeil of Ondui iiU- 
luKpben, bum In BUgin, 3M a C, dM 3SiR.C. He 
wax to Atbem "h^n wTtnlwiii r^i* old U porM" HH 
■mdlH niid»r PUto, lud raddsd then twtnl)' )rt«m, Ih- 
comlTiK lilt Uubi^of A1<iuDil«r the OnU, wham b* 
Kcomixninl In KTanl o( bl> tipHUtJoni. ArtUoUs 
«tabll<licJ ■ new Kbuol uf pbUaoiibj, kDown t tbr 
FerlpUclk. becuH fas tsngbt wbUa nlklng op ud 
down, JUnj of the nnmonra. wriUnfi of ArirtoU. 
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BudMO lUlglUI««.| 

Every art and everj ■cientific system, and 
in like manner every cause of action and 
deliberate preference, aeems to aim at some 
sood; and conBequentlv "tfie Oood" has 
been well defined as " that which all things 

But there appears to be a kind of differ- 
ence in ends; forsome are energies ; others 
again bejond these, certain works ; bat 
wherever there are certain ends besides the 
actions, there the works are naturally better 
than the energies. 

Now since there are many actions, 
and sciences, it follows that there are many 
ends ; for of medicine the end is health 
ahip-bnildiag, a ship ; of generalship, 
tory ; of economy, wealth. But whatever 
of such arts are contained under any one 
foculty, [as for instaDCe, under horseman- 
ship is contained the art of making bridles, 
ana all other hone furniture ; and this and 
the whole art of war is contained under 
generalship ; and in the same manner other 
arts are contained under different faculties ;} 
in all these the ends of the chief arts ari? 
more eligible tiian the ends of the subordi- 
nate ones ; because for the sake of the 
former, the latter are puiaued. It makes, 
however, do difference whether the energies 
themselves, or something else besides these , 
are the ends of actions, jtist as it wonl'i 
make no difference in the sciences above 
mentioned. 

If, therefore, there is some end of all that 
we do, which we wish for on its own ac' 



count, and if we wish for all other things 
im account of this, and do not choose every' 
thing for the sake of something else (for 
' . we should go on to infinity, so that de- 
would be empty and vain), it is evident 
that this must be " the good," and the Krest- 
est good. Has not, then, the knowledge 
of this end a great influence on the conduct 
of life? and, like archers, shall we not be 
more likely to attain that which is right, if 
we have a mark ? If so, we ought to en- 
deavour to give an outline at least of iw 
nature, and to determine to which of tbe 
Hciences or faculties it belongs. 

Now it would appear to be the end of 
that which is especially the chief and mas- 
ter science, and this seems to be the politi- 
cal science, for it directs what sciences 
ttates ought to cultivate, what individuals 
ahould learn, and how tar they should pur- 
toe them. We see, too, that the most val- 
ued faculties are comprehended under 
it, as for example, generalship, economy, 
rhetoric. Since, then, this science makes 
use of the practical sciences, and legislates 
respecting what ought to be done, and what 
abstained from, its end must include those 
of the others ; so that this end must be tie 
pod of man. For although the good of an 
individual and a state be the same, still that 
of a state appeals mote important and 
more perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 
To discover the good of an individual is 
satisfactory, but to discover that of a state 
or a nation is more noble and divine. This, 
then, is the object of my treatise, which is 
of a political kind, • • • • 

Since all knowledge and every act of de- 
liberate preference aims at some good, let 
us show what that is, which we say that the 

Colitical science aims at, and what is the 
ighest good of all thinn which are done. 
As to its name, indeed, almost all men are 
agreed; for both the vulgar and the edu- 
cated call it happinai : but they suppose 
that to live well and do well are synonyms 
with bein? happy. But concerning tbe 
nature of happmess they are at variance, 
and the vulgar do not give the sanie defini- 
tion of it as the educated ; for some im- 
agine it to be an obvions and well-knowB 
object — such as pleasure, or wealth, or hon- 
our j but different men think differently of 
it; and frequently even the same person 
entertains different opinions respecting it at 
different times; for, when diseased, he be- 
lieves it to be health ; when poor, wealth ; 
fant, conscious of their own ignorance, thaj 
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admire thoie who say that it is something 
great and beyond them. Some, again, have 
supposed that besides these numerous 
goods, there is another self-existent good, 
which is to all these the cause of their being 
goods. Now, to examine all the opinions 
would perhaps be rather unprofitable ; but 
it will be sufficient to examine those which 
lie most upon the surface, or 'seem to be 
most reasonable. 

Let it not, however, escape our notice, 
that arguments from principles differ from 
arguments to principles, for well did Plato 
also propose doubts on this point, and in- 
quire whether the right way is from princi- 
ples or to principles ; just as in the course 
m>m the starting-post to the goal, or the 
contrary. For we must begin from those 
things that are known; and things are 
known in two ways ; for some are Known 
to ourselves, others are ffenerally known ; 
perhaps, therefore, we should begin from 
the things known to ourselves. 

Whoever, therefore, is to study with ad- 
vantage the things which are honourable 
and just, and in a word the subjects of po- 
litical science, must have been well and 
morally educated : for the point from 
whence we must begin is the fact, and if 
this is satisfactorily proved, it will be un- 
necessary to add the reason. Such a stu- 
dent possesses, or would easily acquire, the 
principles. But let him wno possesses 
neither of these qualifications, hear the sen- 
timents of Hesiod : — 

** Far does the man all other men excel, 
Who, ftom his wlidom, think* In all thlngi well. 
Wisely oonsidering, to hinuelf a friend. 
All for the preeent best, and for the end. 
Kor is the man without his share of praise, 
Who well the dictates of the wi#e obeys : 
But he that is not wise himself, nor can • 
Heaiken to wisdom, is a useless man.'* 



STAGES IN THE HISTORY OF 
CRIME. 

[Mm. GATHsmnfC Cbowk, bom in 1800, a ooptoni wri- 
ter of English prose, has written ** Ths AdveiUitrm of 
Btuan Hopleif^ (1841), and other stories. Her beat known 
work is ** TV Night 8td« of Naiure ; or, Ohod$ and 
Oko&l Seen " (1848), a collection of remarkable stories 
iMinded largely on ■iq)ematnral erents. It is a cariooi 



treasury of wonderful dreams, presentiments, woond 
sight, ghosts, etc, well adapted to fascinate loTen of the 
manrellous. lie died in 1876.] 

It is in the annals of the doings and suf- 
ferings of the good and brave spirits of the 
earth that we should learn our lessons. It 
is by these that our hearts are mellowed, 
our minds exalted, and our souls nerved to 
go and do likewise. But there are occa- 
sionally circumstances connected with the 
history of great crimes that render them the 
most impressive of homilies ; fitting them 
to be set alofl as beacons to warn away the 
frail mortal, tossed on the tempest of his 
passions, from the destruction that awaits 
nim if he pursues his course ; and such in- 
struction we hold may be best derived from 
those cases in which the subsequent feel- 
ings of a criminal are disclosed to us ; those 
cases, in short, in which the chastisement 
proceeds from within instead of from with- 
out; that chastisement that no cunning 
concealment, no legal subtlety, no eloquent 
counsel, no indulgent judge can avert. . . . 

One of the features of our time — as of all 
times, each of which is new in its genera- 
tion — ^is the character of its crimes. Every 
phasis of human affairs, every advance in 
civilization, every shade of improvement in 
our material comforts and conveniences, 
gives rise to new modes and forms — nay, to 
actual new births — of crime, the germs of 
which were onlj waiting for a congenial 
soil to spring m ; whilst others are but 
modifications of the old inventions accom- 
modated to new circumstances. 

There are thus stages in the history of 
crime indicative of ages. First, we nave 
the heroic. At a very early period of a na- 
tion's anpals, crime is bloody., bold, and 
resolute. Ambitious princes "make quick 
conveyance '* with those who stand in the 
way of their advancement; and fierce 
barons slake their enmity and revenge in 
the blood of their foes, with little attempt 
at concealment, and no appearance of re- 
morse. Next comes the age of strange 
murders, mysterious poisonings, and life- 
long incarcerations ; when the passions, yet 
rife, unsubdued by education and the prac- 
tical influence of religion, and rebellious to 
the new restraints of law, seek their gratifi- 
cation bv hidden and tortuous methods. 
This is tne romantic era of crime. But as 
civilization advances, it descends to a lower 
sphere, sheltering itself chiefly in the 
squalid districts of poverty and wretched- 
ness; the last halo of the romantic and 
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henne hdea from it ; and except where it 
is the result of bratal ignorance, its chief 
characteristic becomes astuteness. 

Bat we are often struck by the stran^^e 
tinge of romance which still colours the 
pages of continental criminal records, caus- 
ing them to read like the annals of a pre- 
vious century. We think we perceive also 
a state of morals somewhat in arrear of the 
staffe we have reached, and, certainly, some 
curious and very defective forma ot law ; 
and these two causes combined, seem to 
give rise to criminal enterprises which, in 
this country, could scarcely have been un- 
dertaken, or, if they were, must have been 
met with immediate detection and punish- 
ment. 

There is also frequently a singular com- 
plication or imbroglio in the details, such 
as would be impossible in this island of 
daylight — ^for, enveloped in fog as we are 
physically, there is a greater glare thrown 
upon our actions here than among any 
other nation of the world perhaps — an im- 
broglio that appears to fling the narrative 
l>acK into the romantic era, and to indicate 
that it belongs to a stage of civilization we 
have already passed. 



THE ANGELAS WHISPER. 

A baby WM Bleeping, ita mother wm weeping, 

For her hoaband wag far on the wild raging tea; 
And the tempeet waa swelling roand the flBhennan^ 
dwelling, 
And ahe cried: **Dennot, darling, oh I ooine back to 
me.** 

fier beada while aha numbered, the baby atilt alom- 
bered. 
And smiled in her face while ahe bended her knee. 
"^ Oh ! bleat be that warning, my child, thy aleep adom- 

Tor I know that the angels are whispering with 
thee. 

"And while they are keeping bright watch o>rthy 
sleeping. 
Oh I pn^ to them softly, my baby, with me ; 
And aay thou wooldst rather they'd watch o'er thy 
father. 
For I know tiiat the angels are whispolng with 
theeL** 

The dawn of the morning aaw Dermot rotaming, 
And the wtb wept with Joj her babe'a fiitthflr to 



And closely careating her child with a bleaalnff. 

Said: ** I knew that the angels were whlipeiing with 

thee.** 

BamublLoi 



PICTURE OP GREEN HEYS FIELDS^ 
MANCHESTER. 

There are some fields near Manchester, 
well known to the inhabitants as '* Green 
Heys Fields," through which runs a public 
footpath to a little village about two miles 
distant In spite of these fields being flat 
and low — ^nay, in spite of the want of wood 
(the great and usual recommendation of 
level tracts of land), there is a charm about 
them which strikes even the inhabitant of a 
mountainous district, who sees and feels the 
effect of contrast in these commonplace but 
thoroughly rural fields, with the busy, bus- 
tling manufacturing town he left but half an 
hour ago. Here and there an old black and 
white farm-house, with its rambling out- 
buildings, speaks of other times and other 
occupations than those which now absorb 
the population of the neighbourhood. Here 
in tneir seasons may be seen the country 
business of haymaking, ploughing, &c., 
which are such pleasant mysteries for towns- 
people to watch ; and here the artisan, deaf- 
ened with noise of tongues and endues, 
may come to listen awhile to the delicious 
sounds of rural life — the lowing of cattle, 
the milkmaids' call, the clatter and cackle 
of poultry in the old farm-yards. You can- 
not wondfer, then, that these fields are pop- 
ular places of resort at every holiday-time ; 
and you would not wonder, if you could see, 
or I properly describe, the charm of one 
particular stile, that it should be, on such 
occasions, a crowded halting place. Close 
by it is a deep, clear pond, reflecting in its 
dark-green depths the shadowy trees that 
bend over it to exclude the sun. The 
only place where its banks are shelving 
is on the side next to a rambling farm-yard, 
belonging to one of those old-world, gabled, 
black and white houses I named above, 
overlooking the field through which the 
public footpath leads. The porch of this 
farm-house is covered by a rose-tree; and 
the little garden surrounding it is crowded 
with a medley of old-fashioned herbs and 
flowers, planted long ago, when the garden 
was the only druggist's shop within reach, 
and allowed to grow in scrambling and wild 
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luxuriance — ^roses, lavender, sage, balm (for 
tea), rosemary, pinks and wallflowers, 
onions and jessamine, in most republican 
* and indiscriminate order. This farm-house 
and garden are within a hundred yards of 
the stile of which I spoke, leading nrom the 
laree pasture-field into a smaller one, divi- 
ded by a hedge of hawthorn and black- 
thorn; and near this stile, on the further 
side, there runs a tale that primroses may 
often be found, and occasionally the blue 
iweet violet on the grassy hedge-bank. 

I do not know whether it was on a holi- 
day granted by the masters, or a holiday 
seized in right of nature and her beautifiu 
spring-time by the workmen ; but one after- 
noon — now ten or a dozen years ago — these 
fields were much thronged. It was an early 
May evening — the April of the poets ; for 
heavy showers hftd fallen all the morning, 
and the round, soft white clouds which were 
blown by a west wind over the dark-blue 
sky, were sometimes varied by one blacker 
and more threatening. The softness of the 
day tempted forth the young green leaves, 
which almost visibly flutter^ into life ; ana 
the willows, which that morning had had 
only a brown reflection in the water below, 
were now of that tender gray-green which 
blends so delicately with the spring harmo- 
ny of colours. 

Groups of merry, and somewhat loud- 
talking girls, whose ages might ran^e from 
twelve to twenty, came by with a buoyant ; 
step. They were most of them factory girls, 
ana wore the usual out-of-doors dress of that 
particular class of maidens — namely, a 
shawl, which at mid-day, or in fine weath- 
er, was allowed to be merely a shawl, but 
towards evening, or if the dajr were chilly, 
became a sort of Spanish mantilla or Scotch 
plaid, and was brought over the head and 
nung loosely down, or was pinned under the 
chin in no unpicturesoue fashion. Their 
fiices were not remarkable for beauty ; in- 
d^, they were below the average, with 
one or two exceptions; they had dark 
liair, neatly and clayssically arranged ; dark 
eyes, but sallow complexions and irregular 
features. The only thing to strike a passer- 
by, was an acuteness and intelligence of 
countenance which has often been noticed 
in a manufacturing population. 

There were also numbers of boys, or rath- 
er young men, rambling among these fields, 
ready to bandy jokes with any one, 
and particularly ready to enter into 
conversation witn the girls, who, how- 



ever, held themselves aloof, not in a shji 
but rather in an independent way, assuming 
an indifferent manner to the noisy wit or 
obstreperous compliments of the lads. Here 
and there came a sober, quiet couple, either 
whispering lovers, or husband and wife, aSv 
the case might be ; and if the latter, they 
were seldom unencumbered by an infant, 
carried for the most part by the father, 
while occasionally even three or four little 
toddlers had been carried or dragged thus 
far in order that the whole family might 
enjoy the delicious May afternoon together* 

MbS. 0.&£KELU 



ON THE STUDY AND USE OF HIS- 
TORY. 

[HxniT 9r. Jomr, Viieonnt BoUngbroke (167S-17oV) 
an Engliab author and Btatesman, wm noted for the in- 
genolty and pleasing Sow of his literary oompoeitioaa 
and exerted considerable influence in the first half of 
the eighteenth centuxy, although hia writings are ninr 
but little read.] 

The love of history seems inseparable from 
human nature, because it seems inseparable 
from self-love. The same principle in this 
instance carries us forward and oackward^ 
to future and to past ages. We imagine 
that the things which affect us, must affect 
posterity : this sentiment runs through man* 
kind from Caesar down to the parish-clerk im 
Pope's Miscellany. We are fond of pre- 
serving, as far as it is in our frail power, the 
memory of our own adventures, of those of 
our own time, and of those that preceded it. 
Rude heaps of stones have been raised, and 
ruder hymns have been composed, for this 
purpose, by nations who had not yet the use 
of arts and letters. To go no farther back, 
the triumphs of Odin were celebrated in 
Runic songs, and the feats of our British 
ancestors were recorded in those of their 
bards. The savages of America have the 
same custom at this day : and long historical 
ballads of their huntings and their wars are 
sung at all their festiviHs. There is no need 
of saying how this passion grows, among 
civilized nations, in proportion to the means 
of gratifying it : but let us observe that the 
same principle of nature directs us as strong* 
ly, ana more generally as well as more early, 
to indulge our own curiosity, instead of pre- 
I paring to gratify that of otners. The cnild 
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hearkens with delight to the tales of his 
nurse : he learns to read, and he devours 
with eagerness fabulous legends and novels : 
in riper years he applies himself to history, 
or to that which he takes for history, to au- 
thorized romance : and, even in age, the 
desire of knowing what has happened to 
other men yields to the desire alone of re- 
lating what has happened to ourselves. 
Thus history, true or false, speaks to our 
passions always. What pity it is, my lord, 
that even the best should speak to our un- 
derstandings so seldom ? That it does so, 
we have none to blame but ourselves. Na- 
ture has done her part She has opened 
this study to every man who can reaa and 
think : and what she has made the most 
agreeable, reason can make the most useful, 
application of our minds. But if we consult 
our reason, we shall be far from following 
the examples of our fellow-creatures, in this 
as in most other cases, who are so proud of 
being rational. We shall neither read to 
soothe our indolence, nor to gratify our 
vanity : as little shall we content ourselves 
to drudge like grammarians and critics, 
that others may be able to study with greater 
ease and profit, like philosophers and states- 
men ; as little shall we affect the slender 
merit of becoming great scholars at the ex- 
pense of groping all our lives in the dark 
mazes of antiquity. All these mistake the 
true drift of study and the true use of history. 
Nature gave us curiosity to excite the in- 
dustry of our minds ; but she never intended 
it should be made the principal, much less 
the sole object of their application. The 
true and proper object of this application is 
a constant improvement in pnvate and in 
public virtue. An application to any study 
that tends neither directly nor indirectly to 
make us better men and better citizens, is 
at best but a specious and ingenious sort of 
idleness, to use an expression of Tillotson : 
and the knowledge we acquire by it is a 
creditable kind of ignorance, nothing more. 
This creditable kind of ignorance, is, in my 
opinion, the whole benefit which the gene- 
rality of men, even of the most learned, reap 
from the study of history : and yet the study 
of history seems to me, of all other, the most 
proper to train us up to private and public 
virtue. 

Your lordship may very well be ready by 
this time, and afler so much bold censure on 
my part, to ask me what then is the true use 
01 history ? in what it may serve to make 
u better and wiser? and what method is to 



be pursued in the study of it for attaining 
these great ends ? I will answer yon by 
quoting what I have read somewhere or 
other, in Dion3rsius Halicamassensis, I think, 
that history is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples. We need but to cast our eyes on 
the world, and we shall see the daily force 
of example : we need but to turn them in* 
ward, and we shall soon discover why exam* 

?le has this force. ^* Pauci prudentia,^^ says 
'acitus, ^' honesta ah deterioribus, utilia ab 
noxiis discemunt : plures aliorum eventis 
docentury Such is the imperfection of 
human understanding, such the frail temper 
of our minds, that abstract or general prop- 
ositions, though ever so true, appear obscura 
or doubtful to us very often, till they are ex- 
plained by examples ; and that the wisest 
lessons in favour of virtue go but a little way 
to convince the judgment and determine the 
will, unless they are enforced by the same 
means ; and we are obliged to apply to our* 
selves what we see may happen to other men. 
Instructions by precept have the fnrther dis- 
advantage of coming on the authority of 
others, and frequently require a long dectuc- 
tion of reasoning. " Homines amplius oculU 
quam oribtta credunt : longum iter est per 
prcecepta^ breve etefficax per exemplar The 
reason of this judgment, which I quote from 
one of Seneca's epistles in confirmation of 
my own opinion, rests, I think, on this ; that 
when examples are pointed out to us, there 
is a kind of^ appeal, with which we are flat- 
tered, made to our senses, as well as our 
understandings. The instruction comes then 
upon our own authority : we frame the pre- 
cept after our own experience, and yield to 
fact when we resist speculation. But this is 
not the only advantage of instruction by ex- 
ample ; for example appeals not to our un« 
derstanding alone, but to our passions like- 
wise. Example assuages these or animatei 
them ; sets passion on Uie side ef judgment, 
and makes the whole man of a piece ; which 
is more than the strongest reasoning and th* 
clearest demonstration can do ; and thus 
forming habits by repetition, example secures 
the observance of tnose precepts which ex- 
ample insinuated. Is it not Pliny, my lord, 
who says that the gentlest, he should have 
added the most effectual way of command- 
ing, is by example? **Mitius jubetur exerts 
plo" The harshest orders are softened by 
example, and tyranny itself becomes persua- 
sive. What pity it is, that so few princes 
have learned this way of commanding. But 
again : the force of example is not confined 
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to Uiose aione, wbo pas* immedialelj ander 
ouraiKht: the examples that memory sug- 
geatE, tmve the Bame effect in their degree, 
Bud a habit of recHlling them -will soon pro- 
duce the habit of imitatiDE- them. In the 
same epiatle, from irhence I cited a passage 
juat now, Senaca saja that CleaDthea had 
never become so perfect a copy of Zeno, if 
be had not passed his life with him ; that 
Plab), Aristotle, and the other philosophera 
of that school, profited more by the eiample, 
than by the discourse of Socrates. (But 
here, by the nay, Seneca mistook ; for Soc- 
rales died two years according to some, and 
(bur years according to others, before the 
Inrth of Aristotle: and bis mistake might 
come from the inaccuracy of those who col- 
lected for him, as Erasmus observes, after 
Quintilian, in his judgment on Seneca.) 
But be this, which was scarcely worth a pa- 
renthesis, as it will; he adde that Metrodorus, 
Hermachos, and Polysnus, men of great 
note, were formed by living nnder the same 
roof with Epicurus, not by frequenting his 
achool. These are instances of the force of 
immediate example. But your lordship 
knows that the citizens of Rome placed the 
imaees of their aoceslora in the vestibules 
of their houges ; so that, whenever thej vent 
in or out, these venerable bustoea met their 
eyes, and recalled the glorious actions of the 
deaa to fire the living, to excite Ihem to imi- 
tate and even to emulate their great fore- 
others. The success answered the design. 
The virtue of one generation was transfused, 
by the magic of example into several : ana 
• spirit of heroism was maintuned through 
many ages of the commonwealth. Now j 
these are so many instances of the force of; 
remote example; and from all these ii 
itances we may conclude, that examples of 
both kinds are necessary. 

The school of example, my lord, is the 
world : and the masters of this school are 
history and experience. I am &r from con- 
tending that the former is preferable to the 
latter. I think npon the whole otherwise : 
but this I say, that the former is absolutelv 
necessary to prepare us for the latter, and 
tn accompanyns while we are nnder the dis- 
cipline ofuielatter, that is through the whole 
course of our lives. No doubt some few men 
tiiny be quoted, lo whom Natnre gave what 
art and industry can give to no man. But 
such examples will prove nothing against 
me, because I admit that the study of his- 
tory, without experience, i* insufficient ; but 
Ma^ that experience itself is so without 



^nius. Genius is preferable to the other 
iwo ; but I will wish to find the tliree to- 
gether : for how great soever a genius maj 
be, and how much soever he ma; acqnira 
new light and heat, as he proceeds in hit 
rapid course, certain it is that be will never 
ahine with the full lustre, nor shed the fhU 
influence he is capable of, unless to his own 
experience he adds the experience of other 
men and other ages. 

Genius, without the improvement, at least 
of experience, is what comets once were 
thought to be, a blazing meteor irregularin 
his course, and dangerous in his approach; 
iif no use to' any system, and able to destroy 
«ny. Mere sons of earth, if they have ex- 
periencB without any knowledge of the his- 
lory of the world, are but half scholars in the 
icience of mankind. And if they are con- 
Tersant in history without experience, they 
tire worse than ignorant; they are pedants, 
always incapable, sometimes meddling and 
presuming. The man who has all three, is 
an honour to his country and a public 
bleiaing. 

IioaD Douaasuu. 
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And proudly totted mj curly head 
With ** Soots whA bM wl* WaUaoo bledt** 
I sbooted ** OMnias throogh the ryo ** 
With rcitlaM itep and iparfcling ey«^ 
And chMod vwj the puslng frown, 
Witit ** Bonny imn the bumie down.** 

Old longi t old longi I— my brmin has lost 
Much that it gained with pain and cost. 
I hare forgotten all the ndes 
Of Mnrray'i books and Trlmmer^i schools ; 
Detested figures— how I hate 
The mere remembrance of a slate I 
How hare 1 caet fh>m woman's thought 
Much goodly lore the girl was taught ; 
Bat not a word has pooMd away ' 
Of " Best thee, babe," or " Bobin Gray." 

The balhMl still is breathing round, 
But other Toioes yield the sound ; 
Strangers possess the household room ; 
The mother lieth in the tomb; 
And the blithe boy that praised her song 
Sleeping as soundly and as long. 

Old songs I old songs I — I should not sigh ; 
Joys of the earth on earth must die ; 
But spectral forms will sometimes start 
Within the caTems of the heart, 
Haunting the lone and darkened cell 
Where, warm in life, they used to dweU. 
Hope, youth, lore, home— each human tla 
That binds we know not how or why- 
All, all that to the soul belongs 
Is closely mingled with " Old Son«k** 



THE OLD ARMCHAIR. 

I lore it, I lore It I and who shall dare 

To chide me for loring tiiat old arm chair? 

pTe treasured it long as a sainted prise, 

I*Te bedewed it with tears, Pre embalmed it with sighs. 

*Tii bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start; 

Would you know the qwU ?— a mother sat there I 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 

In childhood's hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would glTV 

To fit me to die, and teach me to IItc. 

She told ma that shame would nerer betide. 

With truth for my creed, and Ood for my guide ; 

She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 

I sat, and watched her many a day, , 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were gray ; 
And I almost worshipped her when she smiled. 
And turned fh>m her Bible to bless her child. 
Tsan rolled on, but the last one sped,— 



My idol was shattered, my earth star fled I 
And I learned how much the heart can heir. 
When I saw her die in her old arm-chair. 

T is past, *t is past I but I gaae on it now. 

With qulTering breath and throbbing brow ; 

*T was there she nuned me, *t was there she dia^ 

And memory fiows with lara tide. 

Say It is folly and deem me weak. 

Whilst scalding drops start down my cheek ; 

But I lore it, I lore it, and cannot tear 

My soul tram a mother's old arm-chair. 

KusA Goes. 



FROM " THE BLESSED DAMOZEL." 

[Dants Qabrxsl Bossam, an English artist, one of 
the originators of what is termed the Pre-Bi^haelite 
style of art, or imitation of the early Italian paintera, 
with their Tirid colours, minute details, and carefkU fin- 
ish, is known also ss a poet and translator. In 1861 
Mr. Bossetti pubUshed ^ The EaHg IUmUoh Pbeta from 
CinUo d'Alcamo to Doate AUgkieri (1100-1200-1300), in 
the origmal metrm^ togetker wttJk DamWB Mta KmowC* In 
1870 he issued a Tolume of ** Ammm," some of which 
wore early productions printed in periodical works. 
Nearly all of them are in form and colour, sut^ect 
and style of treatment, similar to the Pre>Bi4>haelitd 
pictures. The first relates the thoughts and musings 
of a maiden in hearen while waiting the arriTal of her 
lorer fhun the land of the liring. He died in 1882.] 

The blessed damoiel leaned out 

From the gold bar of heayen ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 

Of waters stilled at even ; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seTen. ^ 

Her robe ungirt fVom clasp to hem, 

Nor wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary's gift 

For serrice, meetlj worn ; 
And her hair hanging down her baokf 

Was yellow like ripe com. 

It was the rampart of God's hooso 

That she was standing on, 
By Ood built oTcr the starry depth, 

The which is space begun, 
So high that looking downward thence. 

She scarce could see the sun. 

It lies in heaTcn, across the flood 

Of ether like a bridge. 
Beneath the tides of &y and night. 

With flame and darkness ridge. 
The Toid, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretftil midge. 
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Heard hardly some of her new friends 

Amid theix loving games, 
Spake erermore among themselTes 

Their virginal chaste names : 
And the soids mounting up to God, 

Went by her like thin flames. 

And still she bowed herself, and stooped 

Out of the circling charm, 
Until her bosom must have made 

The bar she leaned on warm, 
And the lilies lay as if asleep, 

Along her bended arm. 

From the fixed place of heaven she saw 

Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 

Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path ; and now she spoke as when 

The stars sang in their spheres. 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN POWER 
AND ACTIVITY. 

FROM THE SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. 

[Qbobox Gombe, (1788-1858). Mr. Combe was a writer 
to the Bignet in Edinbargh, but strongly attached to li- 
terary and philoeophical porsniti. He was mnch re- > 
qpected t^ his fellow^dtisens, and was known over 
Europe and America for his speculations in mental sci- 
ence, Ac. An interesting Life of Mr. Oombe, by Charles 
Oibbon, was published in 1878. His chief works are— 
«* JShMy on Phrenology,'' 1819 ; **Tka CbiulifHfiMi of Man,'* 
1828 ; *'%«<«m of Phrenologg,** 1836 ; **Nolm on lk$ DniUd 
Btatm of America;* three vols., 1841; ^'FkrmaXogg apfHtd 
toPuintmg and Scii^re ;** and pamphlets on the ** Ae- 
faKra between Science and Religion;' on *" OapHal An*. 
itkmenu;' on "* National EdmoaOon,'* the ** Omrmeg 
QnettUm," etc] 

As commonly employed, the word power 
is synonymous with strengtn, or much power, 
instead of denoting mere capacity, wnether 
much or little, to act ; while by activity is 
usually understood much quickness of ac- 
tion, and great proneness to act As it is 
desirable, however, to avoid every chance of 
ambiguity, I shall employ the words power 
and activity in the sense nrst before explain- 
ed ; and to high degrees of power I shall 
applj the terms energy, intensity, strength, 
or vigour ; while to great activity I shall ap- 
ply the terms vivacity, agility, rapidity, or 
quickness. 

In physics, strength is quite distinguish- 



able from quickness. The balance-whec^ 
of a watch moves with much rapidity, but 
so slight is its impetus, that a hair would 
suffice to stop it ] the beam of a steam-en- 
gine progresses slowly and massively 
through space, but its energy is prodigiously 
great 

In muscular action these qualities are re- 
cognized with equal facility as different 
The greyhound bounds over hill and dale 
with animated agility ; but a slight obstacle 
would counterbalance his momentum, and 
arrest his progress. The elephant, on the 
other hand, rous slowly and heavily along ; 
but the impetus of his motion would sweep 
away an impediment sufficient to resist fifly 
greyhounds at the summit of their speed. 

In mental manifestations, — considered 
apart from organization, — the distinction 
between energy and vivacity is equally pal- 
pable. On the stage, Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
John Kemble were remarkable for the so- 
U'lnn deliberation of their manner, both in 
declamation and in action, and yet they 
were splendidly gifted with energy. They 
carried captive at once the sympathies and 
the understanding of the audience, and made 
every man feel his faculties expanding, and 
his whole mind becoming greater under the 
influence of their power. Other performers, 
again, are remarkable for agility of action 
and elocution, who, nevertheless, are felt to 
be feeble and ineffective in rousing an au- 
dience to emotion. Vivacity is their distin- 
fuishing attribute, with an absence of vigour. 
J. the bar, in the pulpit, and in the senate, 
the same distinction prevails. Many mem- 
bers of the learned professions display great 
fluency of elocution and felicity of illustra- 
tion, surprising us with the quickness of 
their parts, who, nevertheless, are felt to be 
neither impressive nor profound. They ex- 
hibit acuteness without depth, and ingenuity 
without comprehensiveness of understand- 
ing. This alsojproceeds from vivacity with 
little energy. Tnere are other public speak- 
ers, again, who open heavily in debate — 
their faculties acting slowly but deeply, like 
the first heave of a mountain wave. Their 
words fall like minute-guns upon the ear, 
and to the superficial they appear about to 
terminate ere they have begun their efforts. 
But even their first accent is one of power ; 
it rouses and arrests attention ; their very 
pauses are expressive, and indicate gather- 
ing energy to oe embodied in the sentence 
that is to come. When fairly animated, 
they are impetuous as the torrent, brilliant 
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M the lightDing's beam, and OTenrhelm sad 
take posBesBion of feebler minda, impreag- 
iog them irreBiatiblj with a feeling of gigan- 

As a general rule, the largest organs in 
each head have naturallj the grealest, and 
the smalieBt the 1ea«t, tendency to act, and 
to perform their function b with rapidity. 
The (empemmeute nUo indicate the amount 
of this tendency. The nervouB is the most 
vivacious, next the sanguine, then the bilioaB, 
while the lymphatic is characterized by 
proneness to inaction. In a lymphatic brain, 
great aize tner be present and few manifes- 
tations Dccurthrougb sluggisbneu ; bat if a 
strong external stimulus be presented, ener- 
gy olten appears. If the brainbeverjBmnll, 
no degree of stimulus, either external or 
internal, will cause great power to be mani- 
fested. 

A certain combination of organB — name- 
U, CombativeneBB, Destructivenesa, Hope, 
Fiminess, AcqaisitiveneBs, and Love of Ap- . 
probation, all largt — isfavonrable Ui^ner»l 
vivacity of mind ; and another combmation I 
— namely, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Hope, Firmness, and Acquisitiveness, small 
or moderata, with Veneration and Benevo- 
lence large, — is frequentlv attended with 
sluggishness of the menial chsnicter ; but 
tba activity of the whole brain is constitu- 
tionally greater in some individuals than in 
others, as already explained. It maj even 
happen that, in the same individual, one or- , 
gan is noturally more active than another, 
without reference to size, just as the optic 
nerv« is sometimes more irritable than the 
auditory ; but this is by no means a common 

tivity as well as power, and hence arise the 
benefits of education. Dr. Spurzbeim thinks 
that " long fibres produce more activity, and 
thick fibres more intensity." 

The doctrine, that size is a measure of 
power, is not lo be held as implying that 
much power is the only or even the most va- 
luable qnaiity which a mind in all circum- 
stances can possess. To drag artillery over 
a mountain, or a ponderous wagon through 
the streets of London, we would prefer an 
elephant or a horse of great size and mnscu- 
lar power; while, for graceful motion, agili- 
ty, and nimbleness, we woold select an 
Atabian palfrey. In like manner, to lead 
men in gigantic and difScnlt enterprises — 
to command by native greatness, in periloas 
times, when law is trampled under foot — to 
call forth the energies of a people, and direct 



them against a tyrant at home, or an alli- 
ance of tyrants abroad — to stamp the impresa 
of a single mind upon a nation — to infuse 
strength into thoughts, and depth into feel- 
ings, which shall command the homage of 
enlightened men in every age — in short, to 
be a Bruce, Bonaparte, Luther, Knox, De- 
moBlhenes, Shakspeare, Milton, or Cromwell 
^a large brain is indispensably requisite. 
But to display skill, enterprise, and fidelity 
in the various professions of civil life — to 
cultivate with success the less arduous 
branches of philosophy — to excel in acute- 
nesB, taste, and felicity of expression — to 
acquire extensive erudition and refined 
manners — a brain of a moderate size ia 

tierhaps more suitable than one that is veir 
arge ; for wherever the energy is intense, it 
is rare that delicacy, refinement, and taste 
are present in an equal degree. Individuals 
possessing moderate-sized brains easily find 
their proper sphere, and enjoy in it scope 
for all their energy. In ordinary circnm- 
stances they distinguish themselves, but they 
sink when difficulties accumulate around 
them. Persons with large brains, on the 
other band, do not readily attain their ap- 
propriate place ; common occurrences do 
not rouse or call them forth, and, while un- 
known, they are not trusted with great un- 
dertakings. Of^en, therefore, such men pinb 
and die in obscurity. When, however, they 
attain their proper element, they are con- 
scious of greatness, and glory in the expan- 
sion of their powers. Their mental energies 
rise in proportion to the obstacles lo he sur- 
mounted, and blaze forth in all the magnifi- 
cence of self-sustaining energetic genius, on 
occasions when feebler minds would sink in 
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I waited mora than two hours without 
having an opportuDity of crossing the river, 
doriDg which time the people who h&d 
crOBwd carried informBtion to MaiiBODf;, 
the king, that a white man was waitjng for 
a passage, and was coming to see him. He 
immediate); sent over one of his chief men, 
who informed me that the king could not 
poBsibl; see me until he knew what had 
brought me into his country ; and that I 
muat not presume to cross the river without 
the king's permission. He therefore advised 
me to lodge at a distant village, to which 
he pointed, for the night, and said that in 
the morning he would give me further in- 
structions now to conduct myself. This 
was very discouraging. However as there 
was no remedy, I set off for the village, 
where I found, to mv great mortification, 
that DO person would admit me into his 
house. 1 was regarded with astonishment 
and fear, and was obliged to sit all day 
without victuals in the shade of a tree; and 
the night threatened to be very uncomtbrta- 
ble — for the wind rose, and there was great 
appearance of a heavy rain — and the wild 
beasts are so very nnmerous in the neigh- 
bourhood, that I should havb been nnaer 
the necessity of climbing ap the tree and 
resting amongst the branches. About sun- 
set, however, as I was preparing to pass the 
night in this manner, and had turned my 
horse loose that he might graze at liberty, 
a woman, returning from the labours of the 
field, stopped to observe me, and perceiving 
that I was weary and dejected, inquired 
into my situation, which I briefly explained 
to her; whereupon, with loolcs ot great com- 
passion, she took up my saddle and bridle and 
told me to follow ber. Having conducted 
me into her hut, she lighted up a lamp, 
spread a mat on the floor, and told me I 
might remain there for the night. Finding 



that I was very hun^, she said she woold 

Srocure me something to eat. She accor- 
ingly went out, and t«tamed in a short 
time with a very fine fish, which, having 
caused to be half-broiled opon some em ben, 
she gave me for supper. The rites of hospi- 
tatitv bi'inj thus performed towards a stran- 
^'er in dixlress, my worthy benefactress — 
poiaiiiig to the mat, and telling me I might 
deep (here without apprehension — calleo to 
the female part of her family, who had atood 
gazing on me all the while in fixed aston- 
ishment, to resume their task of spinning 
cotton, in which they continued to employ 
dieiusetves a great part of the night. They 
lightened their laiour by songs, one of 
wlich was composed extempore, for 1 was 
myself the subject of it. It was sung by 
one of the young women, the rest joining in 
a sort of a chorus. The air was sweet and 
plainUve, and the words, literally translated, 
were these : " The winds roared, and the 
rains felt. The poor white man, faint and 
weary, came and sat under our tree. He 
has DO mother to bring him milk — no wife 
to grind his com. Chorua. — Xiet us pity 
the white man — no mother has he, ftc." 
Trifling as this recital may appear to the 
reader, to a person in m; situation the cir- 
cumstance was affecting in the highest de- 
gree. I was oppressed by such unexpected 
kindceas, and sleep fled nom my eyes. Id 
the morning 1 presented my compassionate 
landlady wi(h two of the four brass buttons 
which remained on my waistcoat — the only 
recompense I could make her. 



After the robbers were gone, I sat for 
some time looking around me with amaze- 
ment and terror. Whichever way I turned 
nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. 
I saw myself in the midst of a vast wilder- 
ness, in the depth of the rainy season, naked 
and alone, surrounded by savage animals, 
and men still more savage. 1 was five 
hundred miles from the nearest European 
settlement. AUthesecircumstancescrowded 
at once on my recollection, and I confess 
that my spirits began to nil me. I con- 
sidered my fate as certain, and that I had 
no alternative but to lie down and perish. 
The inflnence of religion, however, uded 
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and supported me. I reflected that no hu- 
man prudence or foresight could possibly 
have averted my present sufferings. I was 
indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet I 
was still under the protecting eye or that 
Providence who has condescended to call 
himself the stranger^s friend. At this mo- 
ment, painful as my reflections were, the 
extraorainary beauty of a small moss in 
fructiflcation irresistibly caught my eye. I 
mention this to show from what trifling 
circumstances the mind will sometimes de- 
rive consolation ; for though the whole plant 
was not larger than the top of one of my 
fingers, I could not contemplate the delicate 
conformation of its roots, leaves, and cap- 
sula, without admiration. Can that Being, 
thought I, who planted, watered, and 
brought to perfection, in this obscure part 
of the world, a thing which appears or so 
small importance, look with unconcern upon 
the situation and sufferings of creatures 
formed after his own ima^e? Surely not 
Reflections like those would not allow me 
to despair. I started up, and, disregarding 
both hunger and fatigue, travelled forwards, 
assured that relief was at hand : and I was 
not disappointed. In a short time I came 
io a small village, at the entrance of which 
I overtook the two shepherds who had come 
with me from Kooma. They were much 
surprised to see me ; for they said they 
never doubted that the Foulahs, when they 
had robbed, had murdered me. Departing 
from this village, we travelled over several 
rocky ridges, and at sunset arrived at Sibi- 
dooloo, the frontier town of the kingdom of 

Handing. 

MuwQo Paek. 



ROUSSEAU (1712-1778). 

[LoiTU SiMOND, a Fnmcb author, who, t^ fkmiUaritj 
with oar language and country, Wrote In EngUih ag 
well M in hii native tongue, publiihed in 1822 a work 
in 2 volumea— ** BwitMerhmd ;ora J<mmdl of a ZVmr and 
Rmidenee in that Ocmntry U the ^ean 1817, 1818 aad 1819.** 
M. Simond had preriouily written a liniilar woric on 
Great Britain, during the years 1810 and 1811, which 
was well recnired and faTourably reriewed by Southey, 
JefiTirey, and other critlok M. Simond redded twenty 
years in America. We Butjoin hit character sketch of 
Bousaeau.] 

Rousseau, from his garret, governed an 
empire — ^that of the mind ; the founder of a 
new religion in politics, and to his enthusi- 
astic followers a prophet — ^he said and they 



believed I The disciples of Voltaire might 
be more numerous, but they were bound to 
him by far weaker ties. Those of Rous- 
seau made the French Revolution, and per- 
ished ybr it; while Voltaire, miscalculating 
its chances, perished by it Both perhaps 
deserved their fate; but the former cer- 
tainly acted the nobler part, and went to 
battle with the best weapons too — ^for in the 
deadly encounter of all the passions, of the 
most opposite principles and irreconcilable 
prejudices, cola-hearted wit is of little avaiL 
Heroes and martyrs do not care for epi- 
grams I and he must have enthusiasm who 
pretends to lead the enthusiastic or to cope 
with them. Une intitne persuasion^ Rous- 
seau has somewhere said, nCa toujour s tenu 
lieu cP eloquence / And well it mi^ht: for 
the first requisite to command belief is to 
believe yourself. Nor is it easy to impose 
on mankind in this respect There is no 
eloquence, no ascendency over the minds of 
others, without this intimate persuasion, in 
yourself. Rousseau's might only be a sort 
of poetical persuasion lasting but as long 
as the occasion ; yet it was thus powerful, 
only because it was true, though but for a 
Quarter of an hour perhaps, in the heart of 
tnis inspired writer. 

Mr. M , son of the friend of Rous- 
seau, to whom he left his manuscripts, and 
especially his Confessions^ to be published 
after his death^ had the goodness to shew 
them to me. I observed a fair copy written 
by himself in a small hand like print, very 
neat and correct; not a blot or an erasure 
to be seen. The most curious of these pa- 
pers, however, were several sketch-books, or 
memoranda, half-filled, where the same hand 
is no longer discernible ; but the same ge- 
nius, and the same wayward temper and 
perverse intellect, in every fugitive thought 
which is there put down. Ro'usseau^s com* 
position, like Montesquieu's, was laborious 
and slow; his ideas flowed rapidly, but 
were not readily brought into proper order ; 
they did not appear to have come in conse- 
quence of a previous plan ; but the plan 
itself, formed afterwards, came in aid or the 
ideas, and served as a sort of frame for 
them, instead of being a system to which 
they were subservient Very possibly some 
of the fundamental opinions he defended so 
earnestly, and for which his disciples would 
willingly have suffered martyroom, were 
originatly adopted because a bright thought, 
caught as it new, was entered in his com- 
mon-place book. 
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These loose notes of Rousseau afford a 
curious insight into his taste in composi- 
tion. You find him perpetually retrenching 
epithets — reducing his thoughts to their 
simplest expression — giving words a pecu- 
liar energy oy the new application of their 
original meaning — agoing back to the naiveti, 
of old language ; and, in the artificial pro- 
cess of simplicity, carefully effacing the 
trace of each laborious footstep as he ad- 
vanced ; each idea, each image, coming out 
at last, as if cast entire at a single throw, 
original, energetic^ and clear. Although 

Mr. M had promised to Rousseau that 

he would publisn his Confessions as they 
were, yet he took upon himself to suppress 
a passage explaining certain circumstances 
of his abjurations at Anneci, affording a 
curious but frightfully disgusting picture of 
monkish manners at the time. It is a pity 

that Mr. M did not break his wora in 

regard to some few more passages of that 
most admirable and most vile of all the pro- 
ductions of genius. 



worth, that what would have been laugh- 
able in any one else was almost respectable 
in her. That ambition of eloquence, so con- 
spicuous in her writings, was much less ob- 
servable in her conversation; there was 
more abandon in what she said than in 
what she wrote ; while speaking, the spon- 
taneous inspiration was no labor, but all 
pleasure. Conscious of extraordinary pow- 
ers, she gave herself up to the present en- 
joyment of the good things, and the deep 
things, flowing in a full stream from her 
own well-stored mind and luxuriant fancy. 
The inspiration was pleasure, the pleasure 
was inspiration ; and without precisely in- 
tending it, she was, every evening of her life, 
in a circle of company, the very Corinne she 

had depicted. 

Lorn SiMOHD. 



MADAME DE STAfiL (1766-1817). 

I had seen Madame de StaSl a child ; and 
I saw her again on her death-bed. The in- 
termediate years were spent in another he- 
miB]»here, as far as possible from the scenes ; 
in which she lived. Mixing again, not many | 
months since, with a world in which I am a 
stranger, and feel that I must remain so, ; 
I just saw this celebrated woman, and heard, 
as it were, her last words, as I had read her 
works before, uninfluenced by any local 
bias. Perhaps the impressions of a man 
thus dropped from another world into this, 
may be deemed something like those of 
posterity. 

Madame de StaSl lived for conversation : 
■he was not happy out of a large circle, and 
a French circle, where she could be heard 
in her own language to the best advantage. 
Her extravagant admiration of the society 
of Paris was neither more nor less than ge- 
nuine admiration of herself. It was tne 
best mirror she could get — and that was all. : 
Ambitious of all sorts of notoriety, she 
would have given the world to have been ; 
bom noble and a beauty. Yet there was in 
this excessive vanity so much honesty and 
frankness, it was so entirely void of affecta- 
tion and trick, she made so fair and so irre- 
sistible an appeal to your own sense of her 



CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S PROTEST 
AGAINST PHARISAISBL 

from preface to second edition of 
"jane eyre." 

[CHABuym Bbonte, one of the beet English norellBta, 
WM born at Thornton, Toiicahire, in 1816. She wm the 
third daughter of liz remarkable children, tire girle and 
a boy. Their fkther, the Rer. Patrick Brunte, bestowed 
on them a careful education, altliough he made4he mie* 
take of lending the three eldent to school where they 
were harshly treated. When 38 years of age she mar- 
ried her father's curate, the Ber. Mr. Nichcdla, and died 
the following year. Her noreb arc, " J%b Profutom^ 
•• MlUrby,'* *« VUlelte,'' and ** Jane E^ey The last named, 
(like ** Itarid OrpperjMd,^ by Dickens), being largely a 
picture of her own life.] 

To that class in whose eyes whatever is 
unusual is wrong; whose ears detect in 
each protest against bigotry — that parent of 
crime — an insult to piety, that regent of 
God on earth, I would suggest to such 
doubters certain obvious distinctions ; I 
would remind them of certain simple truths. 

Conventionality is not morality. Self- 
righteousness is not religion. To attack 
the first is not to assail the last To pluck 
the mask from the face of the Pharisee, is 
not to lift an impious hand to the crown of 
thorns. These things and deeds are diame- 
trically opposed ; they are as distinct as vice 
from virtue. Men too often confound them : 
they should not be confounded : appearance 
should not be mistaken for truth \ narrow 
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hnman doctrines, that only tend to elate and 
magnify a few, should not be substituted for 
the world-redeeming creed of Christ. There 
is — ^I repeat it — a difference ] and it is a 
good, and not a bad action to mark broadly 
and clearly the line of separation between 
them. 

The world may not like to see these ideas 
dissevered, for it has been accustomed to 
blend them ; finding it convenient to make 
external show pass for sterling worth — to 
let white-washed walls vouch for clean 
shrines. It may hate him who dares to 
scrutinize and expose — ^to raise the gilding, 
and shew base metal under it — ^to penetrate 
the sepulchre, and reveal chamel relics : 
but hate as it will, it is indebted to him. 

Ahab did not like Micaiah, because he 
never prophesied good concerning him, but 
evil: probably he liked the svcophant son 
of Chenaanah better ; yet might Ahab have 
escaped a bloody death, had he but stopped 
his ears to flattery, and opened them to taith- 
ful counsel. 

There is a man in oar own days whose words 
are not framed to tickle delicate ears ; who, 
to my thinking, comes before the flp'eat ones 
of society much as the son of Inuah came 
before the throned kings of Judah and Is- 
rael ; and who speaks truth as deep, with a 
power as prophet-like and as vital — a mien 
as dauntless and as darine. Is the sati- 
rist of '^ Vanity Fair" admired in high 
places ? I cannot tell ; but I think if some 
of those amongst whom he hurls the Greek- 
fire of his sarcasm, and over whom he 
flashes the levin-brand of his denunci- 
ation, were to take his warnings in time— 
they or their seed might yet escape a fatal 
Ramoth-Gilead. 

Why have I alluded to this man ? I have 
alluded to him, reader, because I think I 
see in him an intellect profounder and more 
unique than his contemporaries have yet 
recognized; because I regard him as the 
first social regenerator of the day — as the 
very master of that working corps who 
would restore to rectitude the warped sys- 
tem of things. 



THE ORPHAN CHILD. 

FROM ^ JAKE ETRE.'' 

Kj feet they are tore, and my llmba they are 
Iiong ia the way, and the monntalns are wild ; 

Soon will the twilight cloee moonleai and drtary 
Oyer the path of the poor orphan child. 



Why did they eend me to far and ao lonely, 
Up where the moon apread and gray rocks are piled f 

H«n are hanl-hearted, and kind angels only 
Watch o*er the steps of a poor orphan child. 

Tet distant and soft the night-breeie is Mowing, 
Oiouds there are none, and clear stars beam mUd ; 

God in his mercy protection is shewing. 
Comfort and hope to the poor orphan child. 

KT*n should I Ml o>r the broken bridge passing. 
Or stray in the manhes, by Iklse lights b^^iled, 

Still will my Father, with promise and UessingB, 
Take to his bosom the poor orphan child. 

There is a thonght that for strength shoold arail me. 
Though both of shelter and kindred despoiled ; 

Heayen is a home, and a rest will not fail me ; 
God is a Mend to the poor orphan child. 

GHAaLom Bbomti. 



FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

About fourscore years ago, there used to 
be seen sauntering on the terraces of Sans- 
Souciy for a short time in the aflemoon, or 
you might have met him elsewhere at an 
earlier nour, riding or driving in a rapid 
business manner, on the open roads or 
through the scraggy woods and avenues of 
that intricate amphibious Potsdam region, 
a highly interesting lean little old man, of 
alert though slightly stooping figure ; whose 
name among strangers was King Priedrich 
the Second, or Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia, and at home among the common peo- 
ple, who much loved and esteemed him, 
was Va;ter Fritz — Father Fred — a name of 
familiarity which had not bred contempt in 
that instance. He is a king every incn of 
him, though without the trappings of a 
kin^. Presents himself in a Spartan sim- 
plicity of vesture : no crown out an old 
military cocked-hat — generally old, or 
trampled and kneaded into absolute soft" 
if new; no sceptre but one like 



ness. 



Agamemnon's, a walking-stick cut from the 
woods, which serves also as a riding-stick 
(with which he hits the horses "between 
the ears,** say authors) ; and for royal 
robes, a mere soldier's blue coat with red 
facings — coat likely to be old, and sure to 
have a eood deal of Spanish snuff on the 
breast of it ; rest of the apparel dim, unob- 
trusive in colour or cu^ ending in high 
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over-knee military boots, which may be 
brushed (and, I hope, kept soft with an un- 
derhand suspicion of oil), but are not per- 
mitted to be blackened or yamished ; Day 
and Martin with their soot-pots forbidden 
to approach. The man is not of godlike 
physiognomy, any more than of imposing 
stature or costume ; close-shut moutn with 
thin lips, prominent jaws and nose, receding 
brow, by no means of Olympian height ; 
head, however, is of long form, and has su- 
perlative gray eyes in it Not what is 
called a beautiful man : nor yet, by all ap- 
pearance, what is called a happy. On the 
contrary, the face bears evidence of many 
sorrows, as they are termed, of much hard 
labour done in this world ; and seems to 
anticipate nothing but more still coming. 
Quiet stoicism, capable enough of what joy 
there were, but not expecting any worth 
mention ; ffreat unconscious and some con- 
scious pride, well tempered with a cheery 
mockery of 'humour, are written on that 
old face, which carries its chin well forward, 
in spite of the slight stoop about the neck ; 
snuny nose, rather flung into the air, under 
its old cocked-hat. like an old snuffy lion 
on the watch: ana such a pair of eyes as 
no man, or lion, or lynx of that century 
bore elsewhere, according to all the testi- 
mony we have. '^ Those eyes," says Mira- 
beau, " which, at the bidding of his great 
soul, fascinated you with seduction or with 
terror" {portaient au gri de son dtne h^o- 
tque^ la seduction ou la terreur). Most 
excellent, potent, brilliant eyes, swifl-dart- 
ing as the stars, steadfast as the sun ; gray, 
we said, of the azure-gray colour; large 
enough, not of glaring size ; the habitual 
expression of uiem vigilance and pene- 
trating sense, rapidity resting on depth. 
Which is an excellent combination ; and 
gives us the notion of a lambent outer 
radiance springing from some gi^^t in- 
ner sea of light and fire in the man. 
The voice, if he speak to you, is of simi- 
lar physiognomy : clear, melodious, and 
sonorous; all tones are in it, from that 
of ingenuous inquiry, graceful sociality, 
light-nowing banter frather prickly for 
most part), up to dennite word of com- 
mand, up to desolating word of rebuke and 
reprobation : a voice " the clearest and 
most agreeable in conversation I ever 
heard," says witty Dr. Moore. " He speaks 
a great deal," continues the doctor ; " yet 
those who hear him regret that he does not 
speak a good deal more. His observatiom 



are always lively, very often just ; and few 
men possess the talent of repartee in 
greater perfection" . . . The French 
Revolution may be said to have, for about 
half a century, quite submerged Friedrich, 
abolished him from the memories of men ; 
and now on coming to light again, he is 
found defaced under strange mud-incrusta- 
tions, and the eyes of mankind look at him 
from a singularly changed, what we must 
call oblique and perverse point of vision. 
This is one of the difficulties in dealing 
with his history — especially if you happen 
to believe both in the French Revolution 
and in him ; that is to say, both that Real 
Kingship is eternally indispensable, and 
also that the Destruction of Sham Kingship 
(a frightful process) is occasionally so. 

On the breaking out of that formidable 
Explosion and Suicide of his Century, 
Friedrich sank into comparative obscurity : 
eclipsed amid the ruins of that universal 
earthquake, the very dust of which dark- 
ened all the air, ana made of day a disas- 
trous midnight Black midnight, broken 
only by the blaze of conflagrations ; 
wherein, to our terrified imaginations, were 
seen, not men, French and other, but 
ghastly portents, stalking wrathful, and 
shapes of avenging eods. It must be 
owned the figure of Napoleon was titanic 
—especially to the generation that looked 
on him, and that waited shuddering to be 
devoured by him. In general, m that 
French Revolution, all was on a huge 
scale ; if not greater than anything in hu- 
man experience, at least more grandiose. 
All was recorded in bulletins, too, addressed 
to the shilling-gallery ; and there were fel- 
lows on the stage with such a breadth of 
sabre, extent of whiskerage, strength of 
windpipe, and command of men ana gun- 

S>waer, as had never been seen before, 
ow they bellowed, stalked, and flourished 
about ; counterfeiting Jove's thunder to an 
amazing degree ! Terrific Drawcansir fig- 
ures, of enormous whiskerage, unlimited 
command of gunpowder ; not without suffi- 
cient ferocity, and even a certain heroism, 
stage-heroism in them; compared with 
whom, to the shilling-gallery, ana frightened 
excited theatre at large, it seemed as if 
there had been no generals or sovereigns be- 
fore ; as if Friedrich, Gustavus, Cromwell, 
William Conqueror, and Alexander the 
Great were not worth speaking of hence* 
forth. 

Thomai Gabltxjl 
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AWAIT THE ISSUE. 

In tbii God's wtnid, witb iU wild whiriing 
eddies and m>d foun oceans, vhere mea 
and nations perish aa if without law, and 

{'adgmeal for an unjott thin^ ia aunt] j de- 
kTed. dost thoa think that theic ii llieiefoic 
no jiLtice? It is what the fool hath uid in 
his heart. It is what the wire, in all timea, 
viere wive faeoose ihej denied, and knew 
for ever not to be. I lell thee a^n, there 
ii nothing else bol jnstjce. One strong 
thing I 6ad here below : the jost thine, the 
true thing. Mr ftiend, if thoa hadst all the 
artillerr of Woolwich trundling M th^ back 
in tupport of an unjust thing : and infinite 
bonfires visiblj waiting ahead of thee, to 
blaze centuries long for thf victotr on be- 
half of it, I would advise thee to call halt, to 
fling down thy baton, and lay, "In God'» 
oaine, So 1 " Thy " auceesB T " Poor deril, 
what wilt thy saccess amount to T If the 
thing is unjust, thoa hast not succeeded; 
no, not though boo6re« blazed from north 
to soath, and bells rang, and editors wrote 
leadinz articles, and Uie just things lay 
bampled oat of sight, to all mortal eyes an 
abolished and annihiUted thing. Saccess 1 
In a few years than wilt be dead and dark 
—all cold, eyeless, deaf; no blaze of bon- 
fires, ding-dong of bells, or leading articlee 
Tinble or sndible to thee again at all for ' 
srer. What kind of saecess is that T It is ' 
Ime all goes by approximation In this wor^d ; 
with any not insupportable approiimatioa 
we must be patient There is a noble Con- 
serratiBm as well ai an ignoble. Would to i 
Heaven, for the sake of ConBerratism itself, j 
the noble alone were left, and the ignoble, I 
by tome kind severe hand, were mulessly i 
lopped away, forbidden any man to show ' 
ilselfl For it is the right and noble alone 
that will hare Tictoir in this struggle ; the 
rest is wholly an obstmction. a postpone- 
ment and fearful imperilment of the victorr. 
Towards an eternal centre of right aiid 
nobleness, and of that onlv, is all uiii con- 
fiuioa tending. We alreaily know whither 
it is tending ; what will have victonr, what 
will have none I The Heaviest will i«arh 
the centre. The Heaviest, sinking throagh 
complex fluctuating media and vortices, has 
its deflections, its oostroctionB, nay, at timas 
its resiliences, its rebonndingt ; whereupon 
some blockhead shall be heard jubilating: 
^ See, yotir Heaviest ascends I " bat at all 
momenta 'it is moving cenlreward, last aa is 
convenient for it ; sinking, sinking ; and, by 



\ laws older than the world, old as the Maker's 
I fint plan of the world, it hat to arrive there. 
.\wait the issue. In all battles, if you 
awail the issue, each fights has prospered 
acconling to his right. His right and his 
might, at the close of the account, weiv one 
and the same. He has fought with all Ins 
;ht. and in exact proportion to all his 
pi«r«iled. His verydeaUi is no 
him. He dies, indeed ; but h 



mirht. an< 

right he has pi«r«iled. His verydeaUi is 
victory over him. He dies, indeed ; but 
wort fives, very truly lives. A heroic Wal- 



lace, quartered on the scaffold, cannot hi 
der that his Scotland become, one day, a 
part of England ; bat he does hinder that it 
become, on tinmnnous nn&ir terms, a part of 
it ; commands still, as with a god's voice, 
&Dm his old Valhalla and Temple of the 
Brave, that (bei« be a jost, real union, as of 
brother and brother, not a false and merely 
semblant one as of slave and master. If 
the union with England be in (ikct one of 
Scotland's chief blessings, we thank Wallace 
withal that it was not the chief curse. Scot- 
land is not Itelaud ; no, because brave men 
rose there, and said, " Behold, je must not 
tread ns down like slaves ; and ye shall not, 
and cannot!" Fight on, thou brave, tni» 
heart, and &ltar not, through dark fortnne- 
and thmugh brighL The cause thon fight- 
eet (or, so br as it is true, no further, yet 
prociBely ao fur, is very sure of vietoiy. Th» 
Alsehood atone of it will be conquered, will 
be abcdished, aa it ought to be ; but the truth 
of it is part of Natoie's own laws, cooper- 
ates with the world's eternal teudeneiee,and. 
cannot be conquered. 

Tbohu Cuutu. 



IN THE DOWNHILL OF LIFE. 

[JoKH Ootun, of wbm m OH lann DDttiiBg oer^ 

Uut b> WH OH of Um mpriMn Ht thr fli llil»>IM 

D>4i <VgiM^ ud dlad Ib 1S08.] 

Ib lb* dowsUll of HI*, vhrn I And Fa drclinlng. 

Itij id; lut t» ■••• toRuiBia bi 
Tbu ■ nnc Flbaw<halr an lOgH ftr ndlulog, 

.tnd ■ ODt that a'fthxiki tb« wMa ■!■ 1 
With u ikDbltBC iad.|niix In jwa d'tt th* lawn, 

WbUc I wol twt) Ult, mmw. 
And blilha •• Iha iHk lb*t «cli dir halli tb« dawa, 

Look ftwsrd with hapt ftor to.B«Tow. 

TIth ■ pnvli at mj door, bnth for ibfttB- and iliade too. 



ITS 



LETTER TO MONSIEUR DE COULANGES. 



A oow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 
And a pume when a friend wants to borroj ; 

ru envy no nabob hit riches or fame, 
Kor what honon await him to-morxow. 

From the bleak northern blast may my oot be 
completely 

Secured by a neighbouring hill ; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly 

By the sound of a murmuring rill : 
And while peace and plenty I find at my board. 

With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
With my Mends may I share what to-day may afford. 

And let them spread the table to-morrow. 

And when I at last must throw off this frail ooxering 

Which rye worn for three-score yean and ten. 
On the brink of the graye Til not seek to keephorering, 

Nor my thread wish to spin o*er again : 
But my face in the glass 1*11 serenely surrey. 

And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow ; 
And this old worn-out stuff which is threadbare to-daj, 

May become everlasting to-morrow. 



LINES WRITTEN IN THE CHURCH- 
YARD 

OF BICHMOKD, TORKSHIBE. 

plWlM Khowlks, a native of Ouitorbory (1798- 
1817), produced, when a youth of eighteen, the follow- 
ing fine religious stansaa, which, being published in an 
article by Southey in the QuarleHff Bevim, soon obtained 
general circulation and celebrity : they hare much of 
the steady Ikith and devotional earnestness of Ok>wper.J 

Lord, it Is good for us to be here : if thou wilt, let us 
aaake here three tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for 
Jfoses, and one for Slias.— Jtfattkew, zviL 4. 

Methinks it is good to be here. 
If thou wilt, let us build— but for whom ? 

Xor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we buUd to Ambition ? Ah no I 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pin him below 
In a small narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 

To Beauty ? Ah no I she forgets 
The diarms which she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore. 
For the smoothness it held or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which disen the proud, 

Alas I they are all laid a^de, 
And here *s neither dress nor adornments allowed. 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the 
ihroud. 



To Eiches? AUs I *tis in vain ; 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark cofBn-lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford. 
The revel, the laugh, and the Jeer ? 

Ah t here is a plentiful board I 
But the guests are all muto as their pitiful cheer. 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love? 
Ah no I they have withered and died. 

Or fled with the spirit above. 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 
Tet none have sainted and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow? — the dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which Oompassion itself oould relieve. 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or fear ; 
Peace t peace is the watohword, the only one here. 

TJnto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah not for his empire is known. 

And here there are trophies enow I 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone. 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build. 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise I 

The second to Ftdth, which insures it ftilfllled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice. 
Who bequeathed us them both when He rose to the 
ikies. 



LETTER TO MONSIEUR DE COU- 
LANGES. 

[Mabik dk RABUTXN-OBAinrAL, MarquSat d« BMgni, 
was bom in 1826, in Paris, and died in 1696. She receiv- 
ed a fine education, married a nobleman at eighteen, 
and was greatly admired in society for her wit and 
beauty. The Duchesses de Longneville and Chevreuse 
were among her intimate friends. Her chief distinction 
rests upon her letters to her daughter, Madame de Grig- 
nan, — not intended for publication, — ^many of which are 
admiraUe specimens of vivacious and piquant epistolary 
style.] 

Paris, Monday, Dec. 15, 1670. 

I am going to tell jou a thing, the most 
astonishing, tne most surprising, the most 
manrelloos, the most miraculous, the most 
magnificent, the most confounding, the most 
unheard-of, the most singular, the most 
extraordinary, the most incredible, the most 
unforeseen, the greatest, the least, the rarest, 
the most common, the most public, the most 
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private till to-day, the most brilliant, the 
most enviable ; — in short, a thing of which 
there is but one example in past ages, and 
^at not an exact one either : a thing that 
we cannot believe at Paris ; now, then, will 
it ^ain credence at Lyons ? a thing which 
makes everybody cry, " Lord have mercy 
upon us 1 " a thing which causes the great- 
est joy to Madame de Rohan and Madame 
de Uauterive ; a thing, in fine, which is to 
happen on Sunday next, when those who 
are present will doubt the evidence of their 
venses ; a thing which, though it is to be done 
^n Sunday, yet perhaps will not be finished 
on Monday. I can not bring myself to tell 
you ; guess what it is. I give you three 
times to do it in. What, not a word to 
throw at a dog ? Well, then, I find I must 
tell you. Monsieur de Lauzun is to be mar- 
ried next Sunday at the Louvre, to 

prav guess to whom 1 I give you four times 
to do it in, — ^I give you six, — I give you a 
hundred. Says Madame de Coulanges: — 
'^ It is really very hard to guess ; perhaps it 
is Madame de la Vallidre.^ 

Indeed, madam, it is not " It is Made- 
moiselle de Retz. then.'' No, nor she either ; 
you are extremely provincial. ^' Lord bless 
me," say you, '' what stupid wretches we are I 
it is Mademoiselle de Colbert all the while." 
Nay, nowyou are still further from the 
mark. ''Wby, then, it must certainly be 
Mademoiselle de Crequy." You have it not 
yet. Well, I find I must tell you at last. 
He is to be married next Sunday at the 
Louvre, with the king's leave, to Mademoi- 
selle — Mademoiselle de j Mademoiselle 

— guess, pray guess her name ; he is to be 
married to Mademoiselle, the great Made- 
moiselle; Mademoiselle, daughter to the 
late Monsieur; Mademoiselle, grand-daugh- 
ter of Henry the I Vth : Mademoiselle d'Eu, 
Mademoiselle de Dombes, Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, Mademoiselle d'Orleans, Ma- 
demoiselle, the king's cousin-german, — Ma- 
demoiselle, destined to the throne, — Made- 
moiselle, tne only match in France that was 
worthy of Monsieur. What glorious matter 
for talk f If you should burst forth like a 
bedlamite, say we have told you a lie, that 
it is false, that we are making a jest of you, 
and that a pretty jest it is, without wit or in- 
vention ; in short, if you abuse us, we shall 
think you are quite in the right; for we 
have done just the same things ourselves. 
Farewell, you will find by the letters yon 
receive tius post, whether we tell yon truth 
or not 



DESCRIPTION OF A FUNERAL 
CEREMONY. 

Paris, Friday, May 6, 1672. 

My Dear Child : — I must return to nar- 
ration, it is a folly I can never resist Pre- 
pare, therefore, for a description. I wac 
yesterday at a service performed in honour 
of the Chancellor Segnier at the Oratory. 
Painting, sculpture, music, rhetoric, in a 
word, the four liberal arts, were at the ex- 
pense of it Nothing could exceed the 
Deauty of the decorations ; they were finely 
imagined, and designed by Le Brun. The 
mausoleum reached to the top of the dome, 
adorned with a thousand lamps, and a va- 
riety of figures characteristic of him in 
whose honour it was erected. Beneath 
were four figures of Death, bearing the 
marks of his several dignities, as having 
taken away his honours with his life. One 
of them held his helmet, another his ducal 
coronet, another the ensigns of his order, 
another his chancellor's mace. The four 
sister arts, painting, music, eloquence, and 
sculpture were represented in deep distress, 
bewailing the loss of their protector. The 
first representation was supported by the 
four virtues, fortitude, temperance, justice, 
and religion. Above these, four angels, or 
genii, received the soul of the deceased, 
and seemed pruning their purple wings to 
bear their precious charge to heaven. The 
mausoleum was adorned with a variety of 
little seraphs, who supported an illuminated 
shrine, which was fixed to the top of the 
cupola. Nothing so magnificent or so well 
imagined was ever seen; it is Le Brun's 
master-piece. The whole church was 
adorned with pictures, devices, and em- 
blems, which alt bore some relation to the 
life, or office, of the chancellor ; and some 
of nis noblest actions w«re represented in 
painting. Madame de Vemeuil offered to 

Eurchase all the decoration at a great price ; 
ut it was unanimously resolved by those 
who had contributed to it, to adorn a gal- 
lery with it, and to consecrate it as an ever- 
lasting monument of their gratitude and 
magnificence. The assembly was grand 
and numerous, but without confusion. I 
sat next to Monsieur de Tulle, Madame 
Colbert and the Duke of Monmouth, who 
is as handsome as when we saw him at the 
palais royal. (Let me tell you in a paren- 
thesis, that he is going to tne army to join 
the king.) A young father of the Oratory 
came to speak the funeral oration. I de- 
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sired Monsieur de Talle to bid him come 
down, and to mount the pulpit in his place ; 
since nothing could sustain the beauty oi 
the spectacle, and the excellence of the mu- 
sic, but the force of his eloquence. My 
child, this young man trembled when he 
began, and we aU trembled for him. Our 
ears were at first struck with a provincial 
accent; he is of Marseilles, and called 
Len6. But as he recovered from his confu- 
sion, he became so brilliant; established 
himself so well; gave so just a measure of 
praise to the deceased; touched with so 
much address and delicacy all the passages 
in his life where delicacy was required ; 
placed in so true a light all that was most 
worthy of admiration ; employed all the 
charma of expression, all the masterly 
strokes of eloquence, with so much pro- 
priety and so much grace, that every one 
present, without exception, burst into ap- 
plause, charmed with so perfect, so finished 
a perxormance. He is twenty-eight years 
of age, the intimate friend of M. de Tulle, 
who accompanied him when he left the as- 
sembly. We were for naming him the 
Chevalier Mascaron, and I think he will 
even surpass his friend. As for the music, 
it was fine beyond all description. Baptiste 
exerted himself to the utmost, and was as- 
sisted by all the king's musicians. There 
was an addition made to that fine Muerere; 
and there was a Libera, which filled the 
eyes of the whi le assembly with tears ; I 
do not think the music in heaven could ex- 
ceed it. There srere several prelates pre- 
sent. I desired Guitaut to look for the 
good Bishop of Marseilles, but we could 
not see him. I whispered him, that if it 
had been the fun2ral oration of any person 
living, to whom he might have made his 
court by it, he woald not have failed to have 
been there. Thid little pleasantry made us 
laugh, in spite of the solemnity of the cere- 
mony. My dear child, what a strange let- 
ter is this ? I fancy I have almost lost my 
senses f What is this long account to you ? 
To tell the truth, I have satisfied my love 

of description. 

Madau Di Sxtxovi. 



LETTER TO MADAME DE GBIGNAN. 

Lambesc, Tuesday morning, 
10 o'clock, 1672. 

When we reckon without Providence, we 
must frequently reckon twice. I was 



dressed from head to foot by eight o'clock ; 
I had drank my cofiee, heard mass, taken 
leave of everybody, the mules were loaded, 
and the tinklmg of their bells gave me no- 
tice that it was time to mount my litter ; 
my room was full of people, entreating me 
not to think of setting out on account of 
the heavy rain which had fiJlen incessantly 
for several days, and was then pourinfi[ 
more violently than ever ; but I resisted aS 
their ar^ments, resolving to abide by the 

Sromise I made you in my letter of yester- 
ay, of bein^ with you by Thurs^y, at 
farthest : at that very instant, in came M. 
de Gri^an in his night-gown and slippers, 
and talked to me very gravely of the rash- 
ness of such an undertaking, saying that 
the muleteer would not be able to follow the 
litter ; that my mules would fiedl into some 
ditch on the road ; that my people would 
be so wet and fatigued, that they would not 
be able to lend me assistance ; so that I 
chang^ my mind in a moment, and yielded 
to his sage remonstrances : and now, my 
dear child, the trunks are brought back, 
the mules are unharnessed, the footmen 
and maids are drying themselves by the 
fire, for they were wet through in only cross- 
ing the courtyard ; and I dispatch you this 
messenger, knowing your goodness will 
make you uneasy, ana wishing to lessen 
my own uneasiness, being very anxious 
about your health ; for this man will either 
bring me word here, or meet one on the 
road. In short, my dear, he will be with 
you at Grignan on Thursday instead of 
me : and I shall set out the nrst moment 
it pleases God and M. de Grignan, who is 
become absolute master of me, and well 
knows my reasons for wishing so much to 
be at Grignan. I should be glad if this 
affair could be kept a secret from M. de la 
Garde, for he will take a most unmerciful 
pleasure in finding everything turn out as 
ne foretold ; but let him take care, and not 
grow vain upon this pretended gifl of 
prophecy. ^„^ ^ 



DUBANDARTE AND BELEBMA. 

[Matthbw Obkoobt Lkwui, author of " Tks Monk^^* 
born In London in the year lT7ft, died 1816. His 
Ikther warn depaty<«ecretary in the WaiKiOloe. When a 
child, Leiwifl had pored orer " GUuwOU <m WUeke$,'' and 
other books on diablerie; and in Germany he found 
abondant food of the lame deecription. Bomaiice and 
th» dnuna were his fkTourite studies; and while reel* 
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4iuki abroAd, Im co m poted hli ttory of ** 2%i JIMfc,** m 
work more eztntTAgant in Iti vm of nqitnuitinml mar 
chinery than any prerkma SngUah tale of modern 
timei, and dteflgnred with Uoentloaa paMagee. The 
DOTel waa publiahed in 1796, and attracted much atten- 
tion. A proeecntion, it ia said, was threatened on ac- 
cottnt of the peccant Bcenea and deacrlptiona ; to aTert 
which, Lewis pledged himself to recall the printed 
copies, and to recast the work in another edition. The 
author continued through life the same strain of mar* 
TsUons and terrific composition— now clothing It in 
Terse, now infusing it into the scenes of a drama, and at 
other times expanding it into regular tales. His 
«♦ Taiet of Terror " (1799), " Talm of Foiufar" (to which 
air Walter SooU contributed), " JZomaiOio 3Um'* (1808), 
^Th» Bravo of Venice'' (1804), and "landed lyronit'' 
(1806), both translated firomthe Oerman, with numerous 
dramas, all bespeak the same parentage as ** T%e Monk^'" 
«nd none of them excels it. His best poetry, as well as 
prose, is to be found in this norel ; for like Mrs. Bad- 
«lifliB, Lewis introduced poetical compositions into his 
tales; and his ballads (which we gire) of **AUmao the 
Brwte " and ** Dmxmdairie ** were as attractlTe as any of 
4he adTentures of Ambrosio the monk.] 

Sad and fearfiil is the story 
Of the Ronceyalles fight : 
On those fiital plains of glory 
Perished many a gallant knight. 

There fell Durandarte ; nerer 
Verse a nobler ehieftahi named ; 
He, before his lips for ever 
Closed in silence, thus exclaimed : 

** Oh, Belerma 1 oh, my dear one, 
For my pain and pleasure bom ; 
Seven long years I serred thee, f^ one, 
Seyen long years my fee was scorn. 

<< And when now thy heart, replying 
To my wishes, bums like mine. 
Cruel finte, my bliss denying, 
Bids me every hope resign. 

<< Ah t though young I &11, beliere me, 
Death woiUd never claim a sigh ; 
"Hs to lose thee, 'tis to leave thee, 
Makes me think it hard to die ! 

<< Oh I my cousin, Montesinos, 
By that friendship firm and dear, 
Which from youth has lived between us, 
Now my last petition hear. 

'*< When my soul, these limbs fbrsaking. 
Eager seeks a purer air. 
From my breast the oold heart taking, 
^ve it to Belerma'8 oare. 



*' Say, I of my lands possessor 
Named her with my dying breaili ; 
Say, my lips I oped to bless her. 
Ere they closed for aye in death : 

*' Twice a week, too, how sincerely 
I adored her, cousin, say ; 
Twice a week, for one who dearly 
Loved her, cousin, bid her pray. 

** Montesinos, now the hour 
Marked by fate is near at hand ; 
Lo I my arm has lost its power ; 
Lo ! I drop my trusty brand. 

<' Eyes, which forth beheld me going, 
Homewards ne'er shall see me hie ; 
Cousin, stop those tears o'erflowing, 
Let me on thy bosom die. 

** Thy kind hand my eyelids closing. 
Yet one favour I implore — 
Pray thou for my soul's reposing, 
When my heart shall throb no more. 

** So shall Jesus, still attending, 
Gracious to a Christian's vow. 
Pleased accept my ghost ascending. 
And a seat in heaven allow." 

Thus spoke gallant Durandarte ; 
Soon his brave heart broke in twain. 
Greatly joyed the Moorish party 
That the gallant knight was slain. 

Bitter weeping, Montesinos 
Took fkom him his helm and glaive ; 
Bitter weeping, Montesinos 
Dug his gallant cousin's (prave. 

To perform his promise made, he 
Cut the heart f^om out the breast. 
That Belerma, wretched lady I 
Might receive the last bequest. 

Sad was Montesinos' heart, he 
Felt distress his bosom rend. 
** Oh I my cousin, Durandarte, 
Woe is me to view thy end ! 

** Sweet in manners, flur in fhvour. 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight, 
Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the Ught. 

*' Cousin, lo I my tears bedew thee •, 
How shall I thy loss survive ? 
Durandarte, he who slew thee, 
Wherefore left he me alive 7 " 
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ALONZO THE BRAVE AND THE 
FAIR IMOGINE. 

A warrior lo bold, and a rirgin lo bright^ 

Oonvemd aa thej nt on the green ; 
Tliey gaced on each other with tender delight: 
Alonio the brave was the name of the kni^t — 

The maiden's, the Fair Imoglne. 

* And, oh I " said the youth, ** since to-morrow I go 

To fl^t in a fitr-distant land. 
Toot tears for my absence soon ceasing to flow. 
Some other will court you, and yon wiU bestow 

On a wealthier suitor your hand ! ** 

**0h I hush these suspicions,** Fair Imogine said, 

** OfTensiTe to lore and to me ; 
For, If yon be lixing, or if yon be dead, 
I swear by the Virgin that none in your stead 

Shall husband of Imogine be. 

**If e*er I, by lust or I7 wealth led aside, 

Forget my Alonzo the Brave, 
Qod grant that, to punish my fUsehood and pride, 
Tour ghost at the marriage may sit by my side, 
Xay tax me with perjury, claim me as bride, 

And bear me away to the grave I " 

To Palestine hastened the hero so bold. 

His love she lamented him sore ; 
Bat scarce had a twelvemonth eU^ised, when, behold I 
A baron, all covered with Jewels and gold. 

Arrived at lUr Imogine*s door. 

His treasures, his presents, his spacious domain. 

Soon made her untrue to her vows ; 
He daxxled her eyes, he bewildered her teain ; 
He caught her aflections, so light and so vain, 

And carried her home as his spouse. 

And now had the marriage been Uest by the priest; 

The revelry now was begun ; 
The taMes they groaned with the weight of the feast, 
Kor yet had the laughter and merriment ceased. 

When the bell at the castle tolled— one. 

Then first with amaxement Fair Imogine found 

A stranger was placed by her side : 
His air was terrific ; he uttered no sound- 
Be qiake not, he moved not, he looked not around— 

But earnestly gazed on the bride. 

His visor was closed, and gigantic his height. 

His armour was sable to view ; 
All pleasure and laughter were hushed at his sight ; 
The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in affright ; 

The lights in the chamber burned blue I 

His presence all bosoms appeared to dismay ; 

The guests sat in silence and fear; 
At length spake the bride— while she trembled : ** I pray. 
Sir knight, that your helmet aside you would lay, 

And ddgn to paxtake of our cheer." 



The lady Is silent ; the stranger oonqiUet— 

His visor he slowly unclosed ; 
God I what a sight met Fair Imogine*s ey«B I 
WhU wcnrds can express her dismay and surprise 

When a skeleton's head was exposed I 

All present then uttered a terrified shout, 

All turned with disgust fh>m the scene ; 
The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept ou^ 
And sported his eyoi and his temples about. 

While the spectre addressed Imogine : 

** Behold me, thou false one, behold me I ** he cried ; 

** Remember Alonxo the Brave I 
God grants that, to punish thy falsehood and pride. 
My ghost at thy marriage should sit by thy side ; 
Should tax thee with peijury, claim thee as bride. 

And bear thee away to the grave I '* 

Thus saying, his arms round the lady he wound. 

While loudly she shrieked in dismay ; 
Then sunk with his prey through the wide-yawning, 

ground, 
Xor ever again was Fair Imogine found. 

Or the spectre that bore her away. 

Not long lived the baron; and none, since that time^ 

To inhabit the castle presume ; 
For chronicles tell that, by order sublime. 
There Imogine suffen the pain of her crime, 

And mourns her deplorable doom. 

At midnight, four times in each year, does her sprit*,, 

When mortals in slumber are bound. 
Arrayed in her bridal apparel of white, 
Aiq;)ear in the hall with the skeleton knight, 

And shriek as he whirls her around I 

While they drink out of skulls newly torn firom tha> 
grave, 

DuKdng round them the spectres are seen ; 
Their liquor is blood, and this horrible stave 
They howl : " To the health of Alonxo the Brave, 

And hlM consort, the Fair Imogine I " 

Matihsw Gbboobt Lnm^ 



CHARACTER AND CAREER OF 
FRANCIS XAVIER. 

[Sir JAins Stxphkc, bom in London 1789, died at Gob> 
lentx 1869, was educated a barrister, i^ypolnted counsel ta- 
the Board of Trade, and nnder-Secretary of State^ 
knighted in 1847, and became professor of modem his- 
tory at Cambridge in 1849. He wrote many articlt^ for 
the Edinburgh Review, marked by great eloquence and 
acumen. His "Aioyt i» EeeUaioMtioal Biographf/" (from 
one of which we quote), appeared in 1849, and have 
passed through four editions. His **LeoCiirss cm fk» 
Hkkfqf ofFrvmo9,^ 8 vols., appeared in 18&L] 
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Weak and frail he may have been, but 
from tiie days of Paul of Tarsus to our own, 
the annals of mankind exhibit no other ex- 
ample of a soul borne onward so triumph- 
antly through distress and danger, in all 
their most appalling aspects. He battled 
with hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, and 
assassination, and pursued his mission of 
love with ever increasing ardour, amidst the 
wildest war of the contending elements. At 
the island of Moro (one of the group of the 
Moluccas), he took his stand at the foot of a 
volcano ; and as the pillar of fire threw up 
its wreaths to heaven, and the earth tottered 
beneath him, and the firmament was rent 
by falling rocks and peals of unintermitting 
thunder, he pointed to the fierce lightnings 
and river of molten lava, and called on the 
agitated crowd which clung to him for safe- 
ty, to repent, and to obey the truth ; but he 
also taught them that the sounds which 
racked their ears were the groans of the in- 
fernal world, and the sights which blasted 
their eyes an outbreak from the atmosphere 
of the place of torment. Repairing for the 
celebration of mass, to an edifice which he 
had consecrated for the purpose, an earth- 
quake shook the building to its base. The 
terrified worshippers fled ; but Xavier, stand- 
ing in meek composure before the rocking 
altar, deliberately completed that mysterious 
sacrifice, with a faith, at least in this in- 
stance, enviable in the real presence, rejoic- 
ing, as he says in his description of the 
scene, to perceive that the demons of the 
islana thus winged their flight before the 
archangeFs swora, from the place where they 
had so long exercised their foul dominion. 
There is no schoolboy of our days who could 
not teach much unsuspected by Francis Xav- 
ier, of the laws whicn govern the material 
and the spiritual worlds. But we have not 
many doctors who know as much as he did 
of the nature of Him by whom the worlds of 
matter and of spirit were created ; for he 
studied in the school of protracted martyr- 
dom and active philanthropy, where are 
divulged secrets unknown and unimagined 
by the wisest and most learned of ordinary 
men. ♦ * ^ * ♦ ♦ * 

But his earthly toils and projects were now 
to cease forever. The angel of death ap- 
peared with a summons, for which, since 
death first entered our world, no man was ever 
more triumphantly prepared. It found him 
on board the vessel on tne point of departing 
for Siam. At his own request he was re- 
moved to the shore, that he might meet his 



end with the greater composure. Stretched 
on the naked beach, with the cold blasts of 
a Chinese winter aggravating his pains, he 
contended alone with the agonies ofwe fever 
which wasted his vital power. It was an 
agony and a solitude for which the happiest 
of the sons of men might well have ex- 
changed the dearest society and the purest 
of the joys of life. It was an agony in 
which his still uplifted crucifix reminded 
him of a far more awful woe endured for his 
deliverance. It was a solitude thronged hj 
blessed ministers of peace and consolation^ 
visible in all their bright and lovely aspects 
to the now unclouded eye of faith, and audi- 
ble to the dying martyr through the yielding 
bars of his mortal prison-house, in strains (n 
exulting joy till then unheard and unimag- 
ined. Tears burst from his fading eyes, 
tears of an emotion too big for utterance. 
In the cold collapse of death his features 
were for a brief moment irradiated as with 
the first beams of approaching glory. He 
raised himself on his crucifix ; and exclaim- 
ing. In te^ Doming speravi — non canfundar 
in osternum ! he bowed his head and died. 
* * * He lived among men as if 
to show how little the grandeur of the human 
soul depends on mere intellectual power. It 
was his to demonstrate with what vivific rays 
a heart imbued with the love of God and 
man may warm and kindle the nations^ 
however dense may be the exhalations 
through which the giant pursues his course 
from the one end of heaven to the other. 
Scholars criticised, wits ridiculed, prudent 
men admonished, and kings opposed him: 
but on moved Francis Xavier. borne onwara 
by an impulse which crushea and scattered 
to the winds all such puny obstacles. In 
ten short years, as if mercy had lent him 
wings and faith an impenetrable armour, he 
traversed oceans, islands and continents, 
through a track equal to more than twice 
the circumference of our globe ; everywhere 
preaching, disputing, baptizing, and found- 
ing Christian churches. There is at least 
one well-authenticated miracle in Xavier*s 
story. It is, that any mortal man should 
have sustained such toils as he did ; and 
have sustained them, too, not merely with 
composure, but as if in obedience to some 
indestructible exigency o^ his nature. ^ The 
Father Master Francis (the words are those 
of his associate, Melchior Nunez), when 
laboring for the salvation of idolaters, seemed 
to act, not by any acquired power, but as 
by some natural instinct ; for ne could take 
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neither pleasare nor even eziat except in 
such emplojments. Thej were }^fi repose ; 
and when he was leadinjir men to the know- 
ledge and the love of Uod, however much 
he exerted himself, he never appeared to be 
making any effort" 

Seven hundred thousand converts, (for 
in these matters Xavier's eulogists are not 
parsimonious), are numbered as the fruits 
of his mission ; nor is the extravagance so 
extreme if the word ^^ conversion " be un- 
derstood in the sense in which thej used it 
Kings, Rajahs, and Princes were always, 
when possible, the first object of his care. 
Some such conquests he certainly made ; 
and as the flocks would oflen follow their 
shepherds, and as the gate into the Chris- 
tian fold was not made very strait, it may 
have been entered by many thousands and 
tens of thousands. But if Xavier taught 
the mighty of the earth, it was for the sake 
of the poor and miserable, and with ihem he 
chiefly dwelt ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

No man, however abject his condition, 
disgusting his maladies, or hateful his 
crimes, ever turned to Xavier without learn- 
ing that there was at least one human heart 
on which he might repose with all the con- 
fidence of a brother's love. To his eye the 
meanest and the lowest reflectea the 
image of Him whom he followed and 
adored ; nor did he suppose that he could 
ever serve the Saviour of mankind so ac- 
ceptably as by ministering to their sorrows 
and recalling them into the way of peace. 
It is easy to smile at his visions, to detect 
his errors, to ridicule the extravarant auste- 
rities of his life, and even to show now much 
his misguided zeal eventually counteracted 
his own designs. But with our philosophy, 
our luxuries, and our wider experience, it is 
not eBsy for us to estimate or to compre- 
hend the career of such a man. Between 
his thoughts and our thoughts there is but 
little in common. Of our wisdom he knew 
nothing, and would have despised it if he 
had. philanthropy was his passion : reck- 
less daring his delight, and faith, glowing 
in meridian splendour, the sunshine in 
which he walked. He judged or felt (and who 
shall say that he judged or felt erroneously?) 
that the Church demanded an illustrious 
sacrifice, and that he was to be the victim ; 
— that a voice which had been dumb for 
fifteen centuries must at length be raised 
again, and that to him that voice had been 
imparted ; — that a new Apostle must go 
Ibrth to break up the incmstations of man's 



long-hardened heart, and that to him that 
apostolate had been committed. So judg- 
ing, or so feeling, he obeyed the summons 
of him whom he regarded as Christ's vicar 
on earth, and the echoes from no sublunary 
region, which the summons seemed to awa- 
ken in his bosom. In holding up to reve- 
rential admiration such self-sacrifices as his, 
slight, indeed, is the danger of stimulating 
an enthusiastic imitation. Enthusiasm! 
our pulpits distil their bland rhetoric against 
it ; out where is it to be found ? Do not 
our share markets, thronged even by the 
devout, overlay it — and our rich benefices 
extin^ish it — and our pentecosts, in the 
dazzhng month of May, dissipate it — and 
our stipendiary missions, and our mitres, 
decked, even in heathen lands, with jewels 
and with lordly titles— do they not, as so 
many lightning conductors, effectually di- 
vert it? There is indeed the lackadaisical 
enthusiasm of devotional experiences, and 
the sentimental enthusiasm ot religious ba- 
zars, and the oratorical enthusiasm of chari- 
table platforms, and the tractarian enthu- 
siasm of certain well-beneficed ascetics ; 
but in what, except the name, do they re- 
semble the '^ God-in-us " enthusiasm of 
Francis Xavier — of Xavier the magnani- 
mous, the boly, and the gay ; the canonized 
saint, not of Uome only, out of universal 
Christendom ; who, if at this hour there re- 
mained not a solitary Christian to claim 
and to rejoice in his spiritual ancestry, 
should yet live in hallow^ and everlasting 
remembrance: as the man who has be- 
queathed to these later ages, at once the 
clearest proof and the most illustrious ex- 
ample, that even amidst the enervating arfs 
of our modem civilization, the apostolic 
energy may still bum with all its primaeval 
ardour in tiie human soul, when animated 
and directed by a power more than humsm 



SONG OF THE BELL. 
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Vsstened deep in firmest earth, 

Stands the mould of well-burnt clsy. 
Now we'll give the bell its birth ; 
Quick, my flriends, no more delay 1 
From the heated brow 
Sweat must freely flow, 
If to your master praise be given : 
But the blessing oomes from Heaven. 
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To the work we now prepare 

A Berions thoaght is surel/ due ; 
And oheerAilly the toil we'll shAre, 

If cheerful words be mingled too. 
Then let us still with care obserre 

What from our strength, jet 
springs 
Por he respect can ne'er deserre 

Who hands alone to labor brings. 
*TiB only this which honors man ; 

His mind with heayenlj fire was warmed, 
That he with deepest thought might scan 

The work which his own hand has formed. 

With splinters of the dryest pine 

Now feed the fire below ; 
Then the rising flame shall shine, 
And the melting ore shall flow. 
Boils the brass within, 
Quickly add the tin ; 
That the thick metallic mass 
Bightly to the mould may pass. 

What with the aid of fire's dread power 

We in the dark, deep pit now hide, 
Shall, on some lofty, sacred tower. 

Tell of our skill and form our pride. 
And it shall last to days remote, 

Shall thrill the ear of many a race; 
Shall sound with sorrow's moumfUl note, 

And call to pure derotion's grace, 
Whatever to the sons of earth 

Their changing destiny brings down. 
To the deep, solemn clang gives birth, 

That rings firom out this metal crown. 

See, the boiling surface, whitening. 
Shows the whole is mixing well ; 
Add the salts the metal brightening, 
Ere flows out the liquid bell. 
Clear f^om foam or scum 
Must the mixture come. 
That with a rich metallic note 
The sound aloft in air may float. 

Now with joy and festire mirth 

Salute that loved and lovely child, 
Whose earliest moments on the earth 

Are passed in aleep's dominion mild. 
While on Time's lap he rests his head, 
The fiktal sisters spin their thread ; 

A mother's love, with softest rays, 

Gilds o'er the morning of his days.^- 
But years with arrowy haste are fled, 
His nursery bonds he proudly spurns ; 

He rushes to the world without; 
After long wandering, home he turns. 

Arrives a stranger and in doubt. 
There, lovely in her beauty's youth, 

A form of heavenly mould he meets, 
Of modest air and simple truth ; 



The blushing maid he bashfhl greets. 
A nameless feeling seizes strong 

On his young heart. He walks alone; 
To his moist eyes emotions throng ; 

His joy in ruder sports has flown, 
He follows, blushing, where she goes ; 

And should her smile but welcome hixn. 
The fiiirest flower, the dewy rose, 

To deck her beauty seems too dim. 
tenderest passion ! Sweetest hope ! 

The golden hours of earliest love 1 
Heaven's self to him appears to ope ; 

He feels a bliss this earth above. 
0, that it could eternal last I 
That youthful love were never past I 

See how brown the liquid turns I 
Now this rod I thrust within ; 
If it's glazed before it bums, 
* Then the casting may begin. 
Quick, my lads, and steady. 
If the mixture's ready ! 
When the strong and weaker blend. 
Then we hope a happy end : 
Whenever strength with softness joins. 
When with the rough the mild combine!. 

Then all is union sweet and strong. 
Consider, ye who join your hands. 
If hearts are twined in mutual bands ; 
For passion's brief, repentance long. 
How lovely in the maiden's hair 

The bridal garland plays I 
And merry bells invite us there. 

Where mingle festive lays. 
Alas I that all life's brightest hours 
Are ended with its earliest May 1 
That firom those sacred nuptial bowem 
The dear deceit should pass away I 
Though passion may fly. 

Yet love will endure 
The flower must die. 
The ihiit to insure. 
The man must without, 
Into struggling life ; 
With toiling and strife ; 
He must plan and contrive ; 
Must be prudent to thrive ; 
With boldness must dare. 
Good fortune to share. 
'Tis by means such as these, that abundanoe 

is poured 
In a ftill, endless stream, to increase all hia 
hoard. 
While his house to a palace spreads oat» 

Within doors governs 
The modest, careful wifb. 
The children's kind mother; 
And wise is the rule 
Of her household sohooL 
She teaches the girls, 
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And she warns the boys ; 
She directs all the bands 
Of diligent hands, 
And increases their gain 
By her orderly reign. 
And she fills with her treasures her sweet- 
scented chests ; 
From the toil of her spinning-wheel scarcely 

she rests ; 
And she gathers in order, so cleanly and 

bright, 
The softest of wool, and the linen snow-white : 
The useful and pleasant she mingles ever, 
And is slothful neyer. 
The father, cheerfiil, from the door, 

His wide-extended homestead eyes ; 
Tells all his smiling fortunes o'er ; 
The future columns in his trees, 
His bom's well furnished stock he sees, 
His granaries e'en now o'erflowing, 
While yet the waying com is growing. 
He boasts with swelling pride, 
*' Firm as the mountain's side 
Against the shock of fate 
Is now my happy state," 
Who can discern futurity ? 
Who can insure prosperity ? 
Quick misfortune's arrow flies. 

Now we may begin to cast ; 

All is right and well prepared : 
Tet, ere the anxious moment's past, 
A pious hope by all be shared. 
Strike the stopper clear I 
God preserve us here 1 
Sparkling, to the rounded mould 
It rushes hot, like liquid gold, 
How useful is the power of flame. 
If human skill control and tame I 
And much of all that man can boast, 
Without this child of Heayen, were lost. 
But fHghtfUl is her changing mien. 
When, bursting fh>m her bonds, she's 

seen 
To quit the safe and quiet hearth, 
And wander lawless o'er the earth. 
Woe to those whom then she meets I 
Against her fUry who can stand 7 
Along the thickly peopled streets 

She madly hurls her fearfUl brand. 
Then the elements, with joy, 
Man's best handiwork destroy. 
From the clouds 
Falls amain 
The blessed rain : 
From the clouds alike 
Lightnings strike. 
Ringing loud the fearftil knell. 
Sounds the bell. 
Bark blood-red 
Are all the skies ; 



But no dawning light is spread. 
What wild cries 
From the streets arise f 
Smoke dims the eyes. 
Flickering mounts the fiery glow 
Along the street' sTex tended row, 
Fast as fiercest winds can blow. 
Bright, as with a fUmace glare, 
And scorching, is the heated air ; 
Beams are falling, children crying, 
Windows breaking, mothers flying, 
Creatures moaning, crushed and dyings 
All is uproar, hurry, flight, 
And light as day the dreadful night 
Along the eager living lane, 
Though all in vain. 
Speeds the bucket. The engine's power 
Sends the artificial shower. 
But see, the heavens still threatening lower 1 
The winds rush roaring to the flame. 
Cinders on the store-house fVame, 
And its drier stores, &11 thick ; 
While kindling, blazing, mounting quick, 
As though it would, at one fell sweep. 

All that on the earth is found 

Scatter wide in ruin round, 
Swells the flame to heaven's blue deep, 
With giant size. 
Hope now dies. 

Man must yield to Heaven's decrees. 

Submissive, yet appalled, he sees 
His fiurest works in ashes sleep. 

All burnt over 
Is the place. 
The storm's wild home. How changed iti 
fiicel 
In the empty, ruined wall 

Dwells dark horror ; 
While heaven's clouds in shadow fUl 
Deep ¥rithin. 

One look. 
In memory sad. 
Of all he had, 
Tlie unhappy suffBrer took, — 
Then found his heart might yet be glad. 

However hard his lot to bear. 
His choicest treasures still remain ; 
He calls for each with anxious pain, 
And every loved one's with him there 

To the earth it's now committed. 

With success the mould is filled. 
To skill and care alone' s permitted 
A perfect work with toil to build. 
Is the casting right ? 
Is the mould yet tight f 
Ah I while now with hope we wait. 
Mischance, perhaps, attends its fate* 
To the dark lap of mother earth 
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We now confide what we have made ; 

As in earth too the seed is hiid, 
In hope the seasons will give birUi 

To fhiit9 that soon may be displayed. 
And yet more precious seed we sow 

With sorrow in the world's wide field ; 
And hope, though in the grave laid low, 

A flower of heavenly hue 'twill yield. 

Slow and heavy 
Hear it swell I 
*Tis the solemn 
Passing bell 1 
Bad we follow, with these sounds of woe, 
Those who on this last, long journey go. 
Alas 1 the wife, — ^it is the dear one, — 
Ah ! it is the fiiithful mother, 
Whom the shadowy king of fear 
Tears fh>m all that life holds dear ;-^ 
From the husband, — from the young. 
The tender blossoms, that have sprung 
From their mutual, faithful love, 
'Twas hers to nourish, guide, improve. 
Ah I the chain which bound them all 

Is for ever broken now ; 
She cannot hear her tender call. 
Nor see them in affliction bow. 
Her true affection guards no more ; 

Her watchful care wakes not again : 
O'er all the once loved orphan's store 
The indifferent stranger now mu«t reign. 

TUl the bell is safely cold. 

May our heavy labor rest ; 
Free as the bird, by none controlled, 
Each may do what pleases best. 
With approaching night. 
Twinkling stars are bright. 
Vespers call the boys to play ; 
The master's toils end not with day. 

Cheerfiil in the forest gloom. 

The wanderer turns his weary steps 
To his loved, though lowly home. 
Bleating flocks draw near the fold ; 

And the herds. 
Wide-horned, and smooth, slow-pacing 

come 
Lowing fh>m the hill, 
The accustomed stall to filL 

Heavy rolls 

Along the wagon, 

Richly loaded. 

On the sheaves, 

With gayest leaves 

They form the wreath ; 
And the youUiftil reapers dance 

Upon the heath. 
Street and market all are quiet. 
And round each domestic light 
Qathers now a circle fond, 



While shuts the creaking dfy-gate. 
Darkness hovers 
O'er the earth. 
Safety still each sleeper covers 

As with light. 
That the deeds of crime discovers ; 
For wakes the law's protecting might 

Holy Order 1 rich with all 

The gifts of Heaven, that best we call,— . 

Freedom, peace, and equal laws, — 

Of common good the happy cause 1 

She the savage man has taught 

What the arts of life have wrought; 

Changed the rude hut to comfort, splendor, 

And filled fierce hearts with feelings tender 

And yet a dearer bond she wove, — 

Our home, our country, taught to love. 

A thousand active hands, combined 

For mutual aid, with zealous heart. 
In well apportioned labor find 

Their power increasing with their art. 
Master and workmen all agree, 

Under sweet Freedom's holy care. 
And each, content in his degree. 

Warns every scomer to beware. 
Labor is the poor man's pride, — 

Success by toil alone is won. 
Kings glory in possessions wide,— 

We glory in our work well done. 

Gentle peace I 
Sweet union I 
Linger, linger. 
Kindly over Uiis our home I 
Never may the day appear. 
When the hordes of cruel war 
Through this quiet yale shall rush ; 

When the sky. 
With the evening's softened air. 

Blushing red, 
Shall reflect the fHghtfUl glare 
Of burning towns in ruin dread. 

Now break up the useless mould : 

Its only purpose is fulfilled. 
May our eyes, well pleased, behold 
A work to prove us not unskilled. 
Wield the hammer, wield, 
Till the fhime shall yield I 
That the bell to light may rise. 
The form in thousand firag^ents flies. 

The master may destroy the mould 
With carefhl hand, and judgment wise. 

But, woe 1 — ^in streams of fire, if rolled. 
The glowing metal seek the skies I 

Loud bursting with the crash of thunder^ 
It throws uofL the broken ground ; 

like a Tolcano rends asunder. 
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And spretdfl in baming ruin round. 
When reckless power b/ force preTails, 

The reign of peace and art is o*er ; 
And when a mob e'en wrong assails, 

The public welfare is no more. 

Alas I when in the peaoeAil state 

Conspiracies are darkljr forming ; 
The oppressed no longer patient wait ; 

With fury eyery breast is storming. 
Then whirls the bell with frequent clang ; 

And Uproar, with her howling Toice, 
Has changed the note, that peaceful rang, 

To wild conftision's dreadAil noise. 

Freedom and equal rights they call, — 

And peace gives way to sudden war ; 
The street is crowded, and the hall, — 

And crime is unrestrained by law : 
Fen woman to a ftxry turning. 

But mocks at every dreadftil deed ; 
Against the hated madly burning, 

With horrid joy she sees them bleed* 
Now naught is sacred ; — ^broken lies 

Each holy law of honest worth; 
The bad man rules, the good man flies, 

And every vice walks boldly forth, 

There's danger in the lion's wrath, 

Destruction in the tiger's jaw; 
But worse than death to cross the path 

Of man, when passion is his law. 
Woe, woe to those who strive to lig^t 

The torch of truth by passion's fire 1 
It guides not ; — it but glares through night 

To kindle fireedom's funeral pyre. 

God has given us joy to-night! 

See how, like the golden grain 
From the husk, all smooth and bright. 
The shining metal now is ta'en I 
From top to well formed rim. 
Not a spot is dim ; 
E'en the motto, neatly raised. 
Shows a skill may well be praised. 

Around, around. 
Companions all, take your ground. 
And name the bell with joy profound i 
CoNOOBDiA is the word we've found 
Most meet to express the harmonious sound. 
That eaUs to those in flriendship bound. 

Be this henceforth the destined end 
To which the finished work we send. 
High over every meaner thing. 

In the blue canopy of heaven. 
Near to the thunder let it swing, 

A neighbour to the stars be givea 
Iiet its dear voice above proclaim. 

With brightest troops of distant suns, 



The praise of our Creator's name. 

While round each circling season 
To solemn thoughts of heart-felt power 

Let its deep note Aill oft invite, - 
And tell, with every passing hour. 

Of hastening time's unceasing flight. 
Still let it mark the course of &te ; 

Its cold, unsympathizing voice 
Attend on every changing state 

Of human passions, griefe, and joys. 
And as the mighty sound it gives 

Dies gently on the listening ear, 
We feel how quickly all that lives 

Must change, and fiide, and disappear. 

Now, lads, join your strength around 1 
lift the bell to upper air I 

And in the kingdom wide of sound 

• Once placed, we'll leave it there. 
All together I heave I 
Its birth-place see it leave I— 

Joy to all within its bound I 

Peace its first, its latest sound 1 

Fbikdebioh voir Sghillib. 



ALGERNON SIDNEY ON GOVERN- 

MENT. 

[Algsbhoh Bidicbt, English author and stateonan, 
born about 1622, «zecnted at London, 1683, a ton of tha 
Earl of LeioMter, and gFUul>nephew of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. He baoame distinguished both in oiTil and in mi- 
litary life, fighting gallantly at Ifaraton Moor, entering 
Pariiament, and bring made gOTemor of Dublin and of 
Dover. He was one of the Judges of King Charles I, but 
did not sign the warrant of execution. A repubUoan in 
principle, he remained in voluntaiy ezUe for yean till 
1677, when he was permitted to return to England. He 
was arrested and thrown into the Tower in 1683, charged 
with complicity in the Byehouse plot, and conspiracy 
against the king's life. Of this no legal STidence was 
produced, but the infamous Judge Jeffreys, with a sub- 
servient Juiy, upon garbled extracts from his work on 
Government, yet unpublished, but found among his pa- 
pers, convicted him of high treason. Sidney met the 
barbarous death by the headsman's axa with the forti- 
tude of a stoic, leaving an eloquent vindication of his 
principles in an address to his countrymen, who have 
endhrined him among the most illustrious martyrs of 
English Uberty. From his **Di»o(mr$m om Oownmemt," a 
work written in refhtation of Sir Bobert Filmer's De- 
fence of Absolute Monarchy, we quota a fow passages:] 

Our author^s cavils concerning I know 
not what vulgar opinions that democracies 
were introduced to curb tyranny, deserve 
no answer : for our question is, whether 
one form of government be prescribed to m 
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by God and nature, or we are left aooording 
to our own nnderstanding, to constitnte 
snch as seem best to ourselves. As for de- 
mocracy, he may say what pleases him of 
it ; and I believe it can suit only with the 
convenience of a small town, accompanied 
with Buch circumstances as are seldom 
found. But this no way obliges men to run 
into the other extreme, inasmuch as the va- 
riety of forms between mere democracy and 
absolute monarchy is almost infinite ; and 
if I should undertake to say, there never was 
a good government in the world that did 
not consist of the three simple species of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, I 
think I might make it good. This, at the 
least, is certain, that the government of the 
Hebrews, instituted by Sod, had a judge, 
the great sanhedrim, and general assem- 
blies of the people. Sparta had two kings, 
a senate of twenty-eight chosen men, and 
the like assemblies; all the Dorian cities 
had a chief magistrate, a senate, and occa- 
sional assemblies. The Ionian, Athens, and 
others, had an archon, the areopagi ; and 
all judgments concerning matters of the 
greatest importance, as well as the election 
of magistrates, were referred to the people. 
Borne, in the beginning, had a king and a 
senate, whilst the election of kiim, and 
judgments upon a|^>ea]s, remainecT in the 
people; afterwards consuls, representing 
kings, and vested with equal power, a more 
numerous senate, and more frequent meet- 
ings of the people. Venice has at this day 
a duke, the senate of the ^ pregadi." and 
the great assembly of the nobility, wnich is 
the whole city, the rest of the inhabitants 
being only ^ incols," not " eivee ;" and 
those of tiie other cities or countries are 
their subjects, and do not participate in the 
government. (}enoa is governed in like 
manner: Luca not unlike to them. Ger- 
many is at this day governed by an em- 
peror, the princes or great lords in their 
several precincts, the cities by their own 
magistrates, and by general diets, in which 
the whole power of the nation resides, and 
where the emperor, princes, nobUitj, and 
cities have their plsrces in person, or by 
their deputies. Ail Uie noruiern nations, 
which, upon the dissolution of the Roman 
empire, possessed the best provinces that 
had composed it, were unaer that fonn 
which is usually called the Goihic polity : 
they had kings, lords, commons, diets, as- 
semblies of estates, cortex, and parliamentS| 
in which the sovereign powers of those na- 



tions did reside, and by which they were 
exercised. The like was practised in Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland ; 
and if things are changed in some of these 
places within few years, they must give 
better proofe of having gained by the change 
than are yet seen in the world, before 1 
think myself obliged to change my opinion. 
Some nations, not liking the name of 
king, have given such a power as kings en- 
joyed in other places to one or more magis- 
trates, either limited to a certain time, or 
left to be perpetual, as best pleased them- 
selves: others, approving the name, made 
the dignity purely elective. Some have in 
their elections principally regarded one fa- 
mily as long as it lasted : others considered 
nothing but the fitness of the person, and 
reserv^ to themselves a liberty of takins^ 
when they pleased. Some have permitted 
the crown to be hereditary, as to its ordi- 
naiy course : but restrained the power and 
instituted officers to inspect the proceedings 
of kings, and to take care that the laws were 
not violated : of this sort were the ephori of 
Sparta, the maires du palais, ana after- 
wards the constable of France ; the justicia 
in Anmffon ; rijckshoftneister in Denmark : 
the hign-stewaitl in England ; and in all 
places inch assemblies as are befbre-men- 
tioned under several names, who had the 
power of the whole nation, some have con- 
tinued long and it may be alwa^ in the 
same form ; others have changed it ; some, 
being incensed against their Kings, as the 
Romans, exasperated by the viUsjiies of 
Tarauin, and the Tuscans by the cruelties 
of liezentius, abolished the name of king : 
others, as Athens, Sicyon, Argos, CorinUi, 
Thebes, and the Latms, did not stay for 
such extremities ; but set up other govern* 
ments when they thought it best for them- 
selves, and by tnis conduct prevented the 
evils that usually &11 upon nations, when 
their kings degenerate into tyrants, and a 
nation is brought to enter into a war by 
which all may be lost, and nothing can be 
gained which was not their own before. 
The Romans took not this salutary course ; 
the mischief was grown up before they per^ 
ceived, or set themselves against it; and 
when the effects of pride, avarice, cruelty, 
and lust, were grown to such a height that 
they could no longer be endured, they could 
not ftee themselves without a war: and 
whereas upon other occasions their victories 
had brougnt them increase of strength, terri- 
tory, and glory ; the only reward or their 
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virtue in this was, to be delivered from a 
plague they had unadvisedly 8u£fered to 
grow up among them. I confess this was 
most ot all to be esteemed : for if they had 
been overthrown^ their condition under Tar- 
quin would have been more intolerable than 
if they had fallen under the power of Pyrr- 
hus or Hannibal; and all their following 
prosperity was the fruit of their recovered 
liberty: but it had been much better to 
have reformed the state after the death of 
one of their good kings, than to be brought 
to fight for their lives against that abomi- 
nable tyrant Our author, in pursuance of 
his aversion to all that is good, disapproves 
this : and, wanting reasons to justify his 
dislike, according to the custom of impos- 
tors and cheats, hath recourse to the ugly 
terms of a ** backdoor sedition,'' and " fac- 
tion :" as if it were not as just for a people 
to lay aside their kings when they receive 
nothing but evil, and can rationally hope 
for no benefit by them, as for others to set 
them up in expectation of good from them. 
But if the truth be examined, nothing will 
be found more orderly than the changes of 

government, or of the persons and races of 
lose that governed, which have been made 
by many nations. « « » 

It may be said that some princes are so 
full of virtue and goodness, as not to desire 
more power than the laws allow, and are 
not obliged to chuse ill men, because they 
desire nothing but what the best are willing 
to do. This may be, and sometimes is : the 
nation is happy that has such a kin^ : but 
he is hard to find, and, more than a human 
power is required to keep him in so good a 
way. The strength of his own aflfections 
will ever be against him: wives, children, 
and servants will always join with those 
enemies that arise in his own breast to per- 
vert him : if he has any weak side, any lust 
unsubdued, they will gain the victory. He 
has not searched into the nature of man, 
who thinks Uiat anv one can resist where 
he is thus on all sides assaulted : nothing 
but the wonderful and immediate power of 
God's Spirit can preserve him ; and to al- 
lege it, will be nothing to the purpose, un- 
less it can be proved, that all pnnces are 
blessed with such an assistance, or that 
God hath promised it to them and their 
successors for ever, by what means soever 
thev came to the crowns they enjoy. 

Sothing is farther from my intention 
than to speak irreverently of kings : and I 
presume no wise man will think I do so, if 



I profess that, having observed, as well as 
I can, what history, and daily experience, 
teach us concerning the virtues and reli- 
gions that are or have been from the begin- 
ning of the world encouraged and sup- 
ported by monarchs, the methods they have 
followed since they have gone under the 
name of Christians, their moral as well as 
their theological graces, together with what 
the scriptures tell us of those who in the 
last days will principally support the throne 
of antichrist ; I cannot be confident, that 
they are generally in an extraordinary man- 
ner preserved by the hand of God from the 
vices and frailties to which the rest of man- 
kind is subject If no man can shew that 
I am in this mistaken I may conclude, that 
as they are more than any other men in the 
world exposed to temptations and snares, 
they are more than any in danger ofbeing cor- 
rupted, and made instruments of corrupting 
otners. if they are no otherwise defended 
than tne rest of men. 

This being the state of the matter on 
both sides, we easily collect, that all gov- 
ernments are subject to corruption and de- 
cay ; but with this difference, that absolute 
monarchy is by principle led unto, or rooted 
in it; whereas mixed or popular govern- 
ments are only in a possibility of falling 
into it : as the first cannot subsist, unless 
the prevailing part of the people be cor- 
rupted; the other must certainly perish, 
unless they be preserved in a great 
measure free from vices: and I doubt 
whether any better reason can be given, why 
there have been and are more monarchies 
than popular governments in the world, 
than tnat nations are more easily drawn 
into corruption than defended from it ; and 
I think that monarchy can be said to be 
natural in no other sense, than that our de- 
praved nature is most inclined to that which 
18 worst 

To avoid unnecessary disputes, I give the 
name popular governments to those of Rome, 
Athens, Sparta, and the like, though improp- 
erly unless the same may be also given to 
many that are usually called monarchies, 
since there is nothing of violence in either ; 
the power is conferred upon the chief mag- 
istrates of both by the free consent of a 
willing people, and such a part as they think 
fit is still retained and executed in their own 
assemblies ; and in this sense it is that our au- 
thor seems to speak against them. As to pop- 
ular government in the strictest sense (that 
is pure democracy, where the people in 
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themselves, and by themselyes, perfonn all 
that belongs to gOTemment) I know of no 
such thing ; and if it be in the world have 
nothing to saj for it. In asserting the lib- 
ertjf generally, as I suppose granted by 
God to all mankind, I neither deny, that so 
many as think fit to enter into a society, 
may give so mnch of their power as they 
please to one or more men, for a time, or 
perpetuall v,'to them and to their heirs, accord- 
ing to such rules as they prescribe ; nor ap- 
prove the disorders that must arise if they 
Keep it entirely in their own hands: and 
looking upon the several governments, 
which, under different forms and names, 
have been regularly constituted by nations, 
as so many undeniable testimonies that they 
thought it good for themselves, and their 
posterity, so (o do, I infer, that as there is 
no man who would not rather chuse to be 
governed by such as are just, industrious, 
valiant, and wise, than by those that are 
wicked, slothful, cowardly, and foolish ; and 
to live in society with such as are qualified 
like those of the first sort, rather than with 
those who will ever be ready to commit all 
manner of villanies, or want experience, 
strength, or courage, to join in repelling 
the injuries that are offered by others : so 
there are none who do not according to the 
measure of understanding they have, en- 
deavour to set up those who seem to be 
best qualified, and to prevent the introduc- 
tion of those vices, which render the &iUi 
of the magistrate suspected, or make him 
unable to perform his duty, in providing for 
the execution of justice, and tne public de- 
fence of the state, against foreign and do- 
mestic enemies. For as no man who is 
not absolutely mad, will commit the care of 
a flock to a villain, that has neither skill, 
diligence, or courage, to defend them, or 
perhaps is maliciously set to destroy them, 
rather than to a stout, faithfxd, and wise 
shepherd: it is less to be imagined, Uiat 
any would commit the same error in rela- 
tion to that society which comprehends 
himself, with his cnildren, friends, and all 
that is dear to him. 

The same considerations are of equal 
force in relation to the body of every na- 
tion : for since the magistrate, though the 
most perfect in his kind, cannot perform 
his duty, if the people be so base, vicious, 
effeminate and cowardly, as not to second 
his good intentions ; those who expect good 
from him, cannot desire so to corrupt their 
companions that are to help himi as to ren- 



der it impossible for him to accomplish it. 
Though I believe there have been in all 
affes bad men in every nation ; yet I doubt 
whether there was one in Rome, except a 
Catiline or a Caesar, who designed to make 
themselves tyrants, that would not rather 
have wished the whole people as brave and 
virtuous as in the times of the Carthaginian 
wars, than vile and base as in the days of 
Nero and Domitian. But it is madness to 
think, that the whole body would not rather 
wish to be as it was when virtue flourished| 
and nothing upon earth was able to resist 
their power, than 'weak, miserable, base, 
slavish, and trampled under foot by any 
that would invade them ; and forced as a 
chattel to become a prey to those that were 
strongest Which is sufficient to shew, thai 
a people acting according to the liberty of 
their own will, never advance unworthy 
men, unless it be by mistake, nor willingly 
suffer the introduction of vices: whereas 
the absolute monarch always prefers the 
worst of those who are addicted to him, and 
cannot subsist unless the prevailing part of 
the people be base and vicious. ♦ * * * 

Tnat our author's book may appear to be 
a heap of incongruities and contradictions, 
it is not amiss to add to what has already 
been observed, that having asserted abso- 
lute monarchy to be ''the only natural 
government,*' he now says, " that the na- 
ture of all people is to desire liberty with- 
out restraint" But if monarchy be that 
power which above all restrains liberty, and 
subjects all to the will of one *, this is as 
much as to say that all people naturally de- 
sire that which is against nature : and by 
wonderful excess of extravagance and folly 
to assert contrary propositions, that on bou 
sides are equally absurd and false. For, 
as we have already proved that no govern- 
ment is imposed upon men by God or na- 
ture, it is no less evident that man being a 
rational creature, nothing can be nniver* 
sally natural to him, that is not rational. 
But this liberty without restraint, being in* 
consistent with any government, and the 
good which man natundlj desires for him- 
self, children, and friends, we find no place 
in the world where the inhabitants do not 
enter into some kind of society or govern- 
ment to restrain it: and to say that all 
men desire liberty without restraint, and 
yet that all restrain it is ridiculous. The 
truth is, man is hereunto led by reason, 
which is his nature. Every one sees they 
cannot well live asundoTi nor many to* 
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gether, withont some rule to which all mnit 
submit. This submission is a restraint of 
liberty, but could be of no effect as to the 
good intended, unless it were general ; nor 
general, unless it were natural. When all 
are bom to the same freedom, some will 
not resign that which is their own, unless 
others do the like. This general consent of 
all to resign such a part of their liberty as 
seems to be for the good of all. is the voice 
of nature, and the act of men (according to 
natural reason), seeking their own good : 
and if all go not in the same way, accord- 
ing to the same form, it is an evident testi- 
mony that no one is directed by nature ; 
but as a few or many may join together, 
and frame smaller and greater societies, so 
those societies may institute such an oider 
or form of government as best pleases 
themselves ; and if the ends of government 
are obtained, all equally follow the voice of 
nature in constituting them. 

Again, if man were by nature so tena- 
cious of his liberty without restraint, he 
must be rationally so. The creation of ab- 
solute monarchies, which entirely extin- 
guishes it, must necessarily be most con- 
tmry to it, though the people were willing, 
for they thereby abjure their own nature. 
The nsarpation of them can be no less 
than the most abominable and ontrmgeons 
violation of the laws of nature that can be 
imagined: the laws of Gk)d mnst be in the 
like measure broken ; and of all govern- 
ments, democracy, in which every man's 
liberty is least restrained, because every 
man nath an equal part, would certainly 
prove to be the most just, rational, and 
natnraL 



ARIADNE DESERTED BY THESEUS. 

[TAi.nn» Catullxts, th« Bonum poet» the Mead ftad 
contemporary of JuUtu OBeaer, was bom at Yerona 
B. 0^ 87, and died B. 0., 63. His world hare a looee- 
neM and abandon generally clutraoteriatic of the age 
and oonntry in which he Ured, hut a grace and 
beauty of diction beepeaklng the true poet] 

There, upon I>ta*s eTer-echoing ■bore, 

Sweet Ariadne etood, in fond dlonay, 
With wild eyes watching the iwift fleet, that bore 
Uer lored one far awaj. 



And etui die gaied Incredulons ; and etill, 
Liiie one awaking from beguiling ileep^ 
Found henelf itandlng on the beachy hM\ 
Left there alone to weep. 



But the qnldc oan upon the watera flaahed, 

And Theeena fled, and not a thought behind 
He left; but all hie promiees were daehed 
Into the wandering wind. 

Far off she etraine her melancholy eyee ; 

And like a M»nad ecnlptured there in etone^ 
Stande ee In act to ihont, for she eepioa 
Him she once called her own. 



Durk waree of care swayed o'er her tender soul ; 

The flne wore turban fh>m her golden hair 
Had fUlen ; the light robe no longer stole 
Orer her bosom bare. 



Loose dropped the well-wrought girdle fVxim her Tiiwii^ 

That wildly struggled to be free : they lay 
About her fSset, and many a briny crest 
Kissed them In careless play. 

But nought she recked of turban then, and noa|^ 

Of silken gannents flowing graoefUly. 
Theseus I fiur away in heart and thought 
And soul, ahe hung on thee I 

Ay me I that hour did cruel lore prepare 

A nefrerending thread of wilderlng woe; 
And twining round that heart rude brian of en% 
Bade them take root and grow. 



What time, lh>m old Piraraa*B curred strand, 

A ship put forth towards the south, to bring 
Chivalrous-hearted Theseus to the land 
Of the unrighteous king. 

Teahblaxmd n a. 0. Ap cHMua n , 



STORMING THE TEMPLE OP 
MEXICO. 

Cort^By having cleared a way for the as- 
sault, sprung up the lower stairway, followed 
by Alvarado, Sandoval, Ordas, and the other 
gallant cavaliers of his little band, leaving 
a file of arquebusiers and a strong corps ot 
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Indian allies to hold the enemj in check at 
the foot of the monument. On the first 
landing, as well as on the several galleries 
above, and on the summit, the Aztec war- 
riors were drawn up to dispute his passage. 
From their elevated position thej snowered 
down volleys of lighter missiles, together 
with heavy stones, b^ms and burning rafters, 
which, thunderin? along the stairway, over- 
turned the ascending Spaniards, and carried 
desolation through uieir ranks. The more 
fortunate, eluding or sprin^ng over these 
obstacles, succeraed in gaining the first ter- 
race, where, throwing themselves on their 
enemies, they compelled them, after a short 
resistance, to fall back. The assailants 
pressed on, effectually supported by a brisk 
nre of the musketeers from below, which so 
much galled the Mexicans in their exposed 
situation, that they were glad to take shelter 
on the broad summit of the ieocallL 

Cortes and his comrades were close upon 
their rear, and the two parties soon found 
themselves face to face on this atrial battle- 
field, engaged in mortal combat in presence 
of the whole city, as well as of the troops in 
the courtyard, who paused, as if by mutual 
consent, from their own hostilities, gazing in 
silent expectation on the issue of those above. 
The area, though somewhat smaller than the 
base of the teoccUli, was large enough to 
afford a fair field of fight for a uiousand com- 
batants. It was paved with broad, flat stones. 
No impediment occurred over its surface, 
except the huge sacrificial block, and the 
temples of stone which rose to the height of 
forty feet, at the further extremity of the 
arena. One of these had been consecrated 
to the cross ; the other was still occupied by 
the Mexican war-god. The Christian and 
the Aztec contended for their religions under 
the very shadow of their respective shrines ; 
while the Indian priostM, running to and fro, 
with their hair wildly streaming over their 
sable mantles, seemed hovering in mid-air, 
like so many aemons of durkncss urging on 
the work of slaughter. 

The parties closed with the desperate fury 
of men who had no hope but in victory. 
Quarter was neither askoa nor giv(*n ; and to 
fly was impossible. The edge of the area 
was unprotected by parapet or battlement 
The least slip would be fatal ; Bud the com- 
batants, as tney struggled in mortal agony, 
were sometimes seen to roll over the sheer 
sides of the precipice together. Cortes him- 
self is said to have had a narrow escape from 
this dreadful fate. Two warriors, of^ strong 

Vol. IIL 



muscular frames, seised on him, and were 
dragging him violently towards the brink of 
I the pvramid. Aware of their intention, he 
! struggled with all his lorce, and, before thov 
; could accomplish their purpose, succeeded 
, in tearing himself fn^m their grasp, and 
' hurling one of them over the walls with his 
I own arm. The story is not improbable in 
; itself, for Cortes was a man of uncommon 
i agility and strength. It has been oi^en re> 
peated, but not by contemporary history. 

The battle lasted with unintermitting fury 
for three hours. The number of the enemy 
was double that of the Christians ; and it 
seemed as if it were a contest which must 
be determined by numbers and brute force, 
rather than by superior science. But it was 
not so. The invulnerable armour of the 
Spaniard, his sword of matchless temper, 
and his skill in the use of it, gave him ad- 
vantages which far outweighed the odds of 
physical strength and numbers. AAerdoing 
all that the courage of despair could enable 
men to do, resistance grew fainter and fifiinter 
on the side of the Aztecs. One aAer another 
they had fallen. Two or three priests only 
survived to be led away in triumph by the 
victors. Every other combatant was stretched 
a corpse on the bloody arena, or had been 
hurled from the giddy heights. Yet the loss 
of the Spaniards was not inconsiderable : it 
amounted to forty-five of their best men ; 
and nearly all the remainder were more or 
less injured in the desperate conflict. 

The victorious cavaliers now rushed toward 
the sanctuaries. The lower story was of 
stone, the two upper were of wood. Pene- 
trating into their recesses, they had the mor- 
tification to find the image of the Virgin 
and Cross removed. But in the other edifice 
they still beheld the grim figure of Huitzil- 
opotchliy with his censer of smoking hearts, 
and the walls of his oratory reeking with 
gore — ^not improbably, of their own country- 
men. With snouts of triumph the Christians 
tore the uncouth monster from his niche, 
and tumbled him, in the presence of the 
horror-struck Aztecs, down the steps of the 
ieocallu They then set fire to the accursed 
building. The flame speedily ran up the 
slender towers, sending forth an ominous 
light over city, lake, and valley, to the re- 
motest hut among the mountains. It was 
the funeral pyre of paganism, and proclaimed 
the fall of tnat sanguinary religion which 
had so long hung like a dark cloud over tho 
fiiir regions of Anahuac. 

W. H.Pauoun. 
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A NOCTURNAL REVERIE. 

Ann, OovariM or Wdich«i4»4. 

[Anne, OonBteMoT WinehelMi, died 1790, wm CIm danghtar of Sir Wniiam KinpBill, of SkliBOBUm, ta to« 
taaatj of SonthampCon, maid of honor to the Dochm of Tork, and wife to Haneaga^ Svl of WiodialMa. A ooi- 
taction of her poenu was printed in 1713 ; leTeral itiil remain oi^iabUehed.] 

In such ft night, when eTery louder wind 

Ib to its distant cftTem safe confined, 

And only gentle lephyr fans his wings. 

And lonely Philomel still waking sings ; 

Or from some tree, fluned for the owrs deliriii, 

She, hallooing clear, directs the wanderer nght : 

In such a night, when passing olouds giTe plaoe, 

Or thinly veil the heavens* mysterious ISMe ; 

When in some riTer oTerhung with green, 

The waving moon and tremhlug leaves are seen ; 

When freshened grass now bears itself upright, 

And makes oool banks to pleasing rest invite. 

Whence spring* the woodbine, and the bramble rosa; 

And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows ; 

Whilst now a paler hue the fox-clove takes. 

Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes; 

When scattered glow-worms, but in twilight fine, 

Show trivial beauties watch their hour to shine ; 

Whilst Salisbury stands the test of every light. 

In perfect charms and perfect virtue bright : 

When odors which declined repelling day. 

Through temperate air uninterrupted stray; 

When darkened groves their softest shadows wear, 

And fldling waters we distinctly hear ; 

When through the gloom more venerable shows 

Some ancient flubric, awfbl in repose ; 

While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal^ 

And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale: 

When the loosed horse now, as his pasture leads, 

Comes slowly grasing through the adljoining meads. 

Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we fear ; 

Till tom-up forage in his teeth we hear ; 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue their food. 

And unmolested kine reohew the cud ; 

When curlews cry beneath the village walls, 

And to her straggling brood the partridge calls ; 

Their short^livedjubUee the creatures keep, 

Which but endures whilst tyrant man does sleep ; 

When a sedate content the spirit feels. 

And no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals ; 

But silent musings urge the mind to seek 

Something too high for syllables to speak ; 

Till the free soul to a oomposedness charmed. 

Finding the elements of rage disarmed. 

O'er all below a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in the infisrior world, and thinks it like her ownt 

In such a night let me abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all's confiised again ; 

Our cares, our toils, our clamours are renewed ; 

Or pleasures seldom reached again pursued. 
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AUGUSTUS C^SAR (31 b. c— 14 a. d.) 

[Chaklis Mkuvalx, an Engliah historian, born in 
1808, was educated at Cambridge, becoming an eminent 
preacher. His ** History <if the Bomam muier th» Em- 
pin;^0 ▼ota-f 1850-«2,) " Oamenim of the Bomam A»- 
p<r^" (1864,) and " Gemerdl Hiatory of ItoiM," (1876,) are 
his principal works.] 

In stature Augustus hardly exceeded the 
middle height, but his person was lightly 
and delicately formed, and its proportions 
were such as to convey a favourable and 
even a striking impression. His counte- 
nance was pale, and testified to the weak- 
ness of his nealth, and almost constant bo- 
dily suffering ; but the hardships of military 
service had imparted a swarthy tinge to a 
complexion naturally fair, and his eyebrows 
meeting over a sharp and aquiline nose 
gave a serious and stem expression to his 
countenance. His hair was light, and his 
eyes blue and piercing ; he was well pleased 
it any one on approaching him looked on 
the ground and affected to be unable to 
meet their dazzling brightness. It was said 
that his dress concealed many imperfec- 
tions and blemishes on his person ; but he 
could not disguise all the infirmities under 
which he laboured; the weakness of the 
forefinger of his right hand and a lame- 
ness in the left hip were the results of 
wounds he incurrea in a battle with the 
lapydse in early life ; he suffered repeated 
attacks of fever of the most serious kind, — 
especially in the course of the campaign of 
Philippi and that against, the Gantabrians, 
and again two years afterwards at Rome, 
when his recovery was despaired of. From 
that time, although constantly liable to be 
affected by cold and heat, and obliged to 
nurse himself throughout with the care of a 
valetudinarian, he does not appear to have 
had any return of illness so serious as the pre- 
ceding ; and dying at the age of seventy- 
four, the rumour obtained popular currency 
that he was prematurely cut off by poison 
administered by the empress. As the natu- 
ral consequence of this bodily weakness and 
sickly constitution, Octavian did not attempt 
to distinguish himself by active exertions or 
feats of personal prowess. The splendid ex- 
amples of his uncle the dictator and of An- 
tonms his rival, might have early discou- 
raged him firom attempting to shine as a 
warrior and hero : he had not the vivacity 
and animal spirits necessary to carry him 
through such exploits as theirs ; and, al- 



though he did not shrink from exposing 
himself to personal danger, he prudently 
declined to allow a comparison to be insti- 
tuted between himself and rivals whom he 
could not hope to equal. Thus necessarily 
thrown back upon other resources, he tnistea 
to caution and circumspection, first to pre- 
serve his own life, and afterwards to obtain 
the splendid prizes which had hitherto beeo 
carried off by daring adventure, and the 

food fortune which is so often its attendant, 
[is contest therefore with Antonius and 
Sextus Pompeius was the contest of cunning 
with bravery ) but from his youth upwards 
he was accustomed to overreach, not the 
bold and reckless only, but the most consi- 
derate and wily of his contemporaries, such 
as Cicero and Cleopatra ; he succeeded in 
the end in deluding the senate and people of 
Rome in the establishment of his tyranny ; 
and finclly deceived the expectations of the 
world, and falsified the. lessons of the Re- 
publican history, in reigning himself forty- 
years in disguise, and leaving a throne to be- 
claimed without a challenge by his succes- 
sors for fourteen centuries. 

But although emperor in name, and in. 
fact absolute master of his people, the man-^ 
ners of the Caesar, both in puolic and pri- 
vate life, were still those of a simple citizen. 
On the most solemn occasions he was dis- 
tinguished by no other dress than the robes 
and insignia of the offices which he exer^ 
cised ; he was attended by no other guards 
than those which his consular dignity ren- 
dered customary and decent In his court 
there was none of the etiquette of modem 
monarchies to be recogmzed, and it was 
only by slow and gradual encroachment 
that it came to prevail in that of his succes- 
sors. Augustus was contented to take up> 
his residence in the house which had be- 
longed to the orator Licinius Calvus, in the- 
neighbourhood of the Forum; which he af- 
terwards abandoned for that of Hortensius 
on the Palatine, of which Suetonius ob- 
serves that it was remarkable neither for 
size nor splendour. Its halls were smally, 
and lined, not with marble, after the luxu- 
rious fashion of many patrician palaces, but 
with the common Alban stone, and the pat- 
tern of the pavement was plain and simple. 
Nor when he succeeded Lepidus in the pon- 
tificate would he relinquish this private 
dwelling for the regia or public residence 
assigned that honourable office. 

Many anecdotes are recorded of the mo- 
deration with which the emperor received 
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the opposition, and often the rebukes, of in- 
dividuals, in public as well as in private. 
These stories are not without their impor- 
tance, as shewing how little formality there 
was in the tone of addressing the master of 
the Roman world, and how entirely different 
the ideas of the nation were, with regard to 
the position occupied by the Csesar and his 
family, from those with which modem asso- 
ciations have imbued us. We have already 
noticed the rude freedom with which Tibe- 
rius was attacked, although step-son of the 
emperor, and participating in the eminent 
functions of the tribunitian power, by a de- 
claimer in the schools at Rhodes : but Au- 
gustus himself seems to have suffered almost 
as much as any private citizen from the ge- 
neral coarseness of behaviour which charac- 
terized the Romans in their public assem- 
blies, and the rebukes to which he patiently 
submitted were frequently such as would 
lay the courtier of a constitutional sove- 
reign in modem Ejirope under perpetual 
disgrace. 

On one occasion, for instance, in the pub- 
lic discharge of his functions as corrector of 
manners, he had brought a specific charge 
against a certain knight for having squan- 
dered his patrimony. The accused proved 
that he had, on the contrary, augmented it 
''Well," answered the emperor, somewhat 
annoyed by his error, " but you are at all 
events living in celibacy, contrary to recent 
enactments. The other was able to reply 
that he was married, and was the father of 
three legitimate children ; and when the 
emperor signified that he had no further 
charge to l)ring, added aloud : *' Another 
time, Caesar, when you give ear to informa- 
tions against honest men, take care that 
your informants are honest themselves.'^ 
Augustus felt the justice of the rebuke thus 
publicly administered, and submitted to it 
in silence. 



FATAL VISIT OF THE INCA 

TO PIZA.RBO AND HIS FOLLOWERS IK THE 
CITT OF CAXAMA.LCA. 

It was not long before sunset when the 
van of the royal procession entered the gates 
of the city. First came some hundreds of 
the menials, emploved to clear the path from 
every obstacle, ana singing songs of triumph 



as they came, ^* which in our ears," says one 
of the conquerors, ** sounded like the songs 
of hell ! " Then followed other bodies of 
different ranks, and dressed in different liv- 
eries. Some wore a sHowy stuff, checkered 
white and red, like the squares of a chess- 
board ; others were clad in pure white, bear- 
ing hammers or maces of silver or copper; 
and the guards, together with those in im- 
mediate attendance on the prince, were dis- 
tinguished by a rich azure livery, and a pro- 
fusion of gay omaments, while the large pen- 
dants attached to the ears indicated the 
Peruvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassals came the 
Inca Atahuallpa, borne on a sedan or open 
litter, on which was a sort of throne made 
of massive gold of inestimable value. The 
palanquin was lined with the richly coloured 
plumes of tropical birds, and studded with 
shining plates of gold and silver. Round 
his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds, 
of uncommon size and brilliancy. His 
short hair was decorated with golden oma- 
ments, and the imperial borla encircled his 
temples. The bearing of the Inca was se- 
date and dignified ; and from his lofty station 
he looked down on the multitudes below 
with an air of composure, like one accus- 
tomed to command. 

As the leading files of the procession en- 
tered the great square, larger, says an old 
chronicler, than any sauare in Spain, they 
opened to the right and left for the royal ret- 
inue to pass. Everything was conducted in 
admirable order. The monarch was per- 
mitted to traverse the plaza in silence, and 
not a Spaniard was to be seen. When some 
five or six thousand of his people had en- 
tered the place Atahuallpa halteo, and turn- 
ing round with an inquiring look, demanded, 
" Where are the strangers ? " 

At this moment Fray Vicente de Val- 
verde, a Dominican friar, Pizarro*s chap- 
lain, and afterwards bishop of Cuzco, came 
forward with his breviary, or, as other ac- 
counts say, a Bible, in one hand, and a 
crucifix in the other, and, approaching the 
Inca, told him that he came by order of his 
commander to expound to him the doctrines 
of the true faith, for which purpose the 
Spaniards had come from a great distance 
to his country. The friar then explained, 
as clearly as he could, the mysterious doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and, ascending high in 
his account, began with the creation of man, 
thence passed to his fall, to his subsequent 
redemption by Jesus Christ, to the cruci- 
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fixion, and the ascension, when the Saviour 
left the apostle Peter as his vicegerent upon 
earth. This power had been transmittea to 
the successors of the apostle, good and wise 
men, who, under the title of popes, held 
authority over all powers and potentates on 
earth. One of the last of these popes had 
commissioned the Spanish emperor, the most 
mighty monarch in the world, to conquer 
and convert the natives in this western hem- 
isphere ; and his general, Francisco Pizarro, 
had now come to execute this important 
mission. The friar concluded with beseech- 
ing the Peruvian monarch to receive him 
kindly ; to abjure the errors of his ovm faith, 
and embrace that of the Christians now 
proffered to him, the only one by which he 
could hope for salvation ; and, furthermore, 
to acknowledge himself a tributary of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, who, in that 
event, would aid and protect him as his loyal 
vassal. 

Whether Atahuallpa possessed himself of 
every link in the curious chain of argument 
by which the monk connected Pizarro with 
St. Peter, may be doubted. It is certain, 
however, that he must have had very incor- 
rect notions of the Trinity, if, as Garcilasso 
states, the interpreter Felipillo explained it 
by saying, that " the Christians believed in 
three Gods and one God, and that made 
four." But there is no doubt he perfectly 
comprehended that the drift of the discourse 
was to persuade him to resign his sceptre 
and acknowledge the supremacy of another. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed 
fire, and his dark brow grew darker, as he 
replied : ^^ I will be no man^s tributary 1 I 
am greater than any prince upon earth. 
Your emperor may be a great prince ; I do 
not doubt it, when I see that he has sent his 
subjects so far across the waters ; and I am 
willin? to hold him as a brother. As for 
the pope of whom you speak, he must be 
crazy to talk of giving away countries which 
do not belong to him. As for my faith," he 
continued, ^' I will not change it Your ovm 
God, as you say, was put to death by the 
very men whom he created. But mine," 
he concluded, pointing to his deity — ^then, 
alas I sinking in glory behind^ the mountains 
— " my god still lives in the heavens, and 
looks down on his children." 

He then demanded of Valverde by what 
authority he had said these things. The 
friar pomted to the book which he held as 
his authority. Atahuallpa, taking it, turned 
over the pages a moment, then, as the insult 



he had received probably flashed across his 
mind, he threw it down with vehemence, 
and exclaimed : " Tell your comrades that 
they shall give me an account of their doings 
in my land. I will not go from here till they 
have made me full satisfaction for all the 
wrongs they have committed." 

The friar, greatly scandalized by the in- 
dignity offerea to the sacred volume, stayed 
only to pick it up, and hastening to Pizarro^ 
informed him ot what had been dono^ ex- 
claiming at the same time : *^ Do you not see 
that, while we stand here wasting our breath 
in talking with this dog, full of pride as he 
is, the fields are filling with Indians ? Set 
on at once ; I absolve you." Pizarro saw 
that the hour had come. He waved a white 
scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The 
fatal gun was fired from the fortress. Then 
springing into the square, the Spanish cap- 
tain and his followers shouted the old war- 
cry of " St Jago and at them 1 " It was an- 
swered by the battle-cry of every Spaniard 
in the city, as, rushing from the avenues of 
the great halls in which they were concealed, 
they poured into the plaza, horse and foot, 
each in his own dark column, and threw 
themselves into the midst of the Indian 
crowd- The latter, taken by surprise, stun- 
ned by the report of artillery and muskets, 
the echoes of which reverberated like thun- 
der from the surrounding buildings, and 
blinded by the smoke which rolled in sul- 
phureous volumes along the square, were 
seized with a panic. They knew not whither 
to fly for refuge from the coming ruin. 
Nobles and commoners — all were trampled 
down under the fierce charge of the caval- 
ry, who dealt their blows right and left, 
without sparing ; while their swords, flashing 
through the thick gloom, carried dismay in- 
to the hearts of the wretched natives, who 
now, for the first time, saw the horse and 
his rider in all their terrors. They made no 
resistance — as. indeed, they had no weapons 
with which to make it Every avenue to 
escape was closed, for the entrance to the 
square was choked up with the dead bodies 
or men who had penshed in vain efforts to 
fly ; and such was the agony of the sur- 
vivors under the terrible pressure of their 
assailants, that a large body of Indians, by 
their convulsive struggles, burst through the 
wall of stone and dn^ clay, which formed 
part of the boundary of the plaza I It fell, 
leavyig an opening of more than a hundred 
paces, through which multitudes now found 
their way into the country, still hotly pup» 
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•aed bj the cav&lrj, who, leaping the fallen 
robbisn, hung on tiie rear of the fugitives, 
Striking Ihem down in all direclionB. 

Meanwhile the fight, or rather 
continued hot around the Inca, whose 
aoa was the great object of the usHault. 

ithful DC • • 

tbemselve) 

Mrove, b7 i»..».g .uc u.. 

or, at least, by oflrering tlioir own bosoms 
A mark for their TcngGancc, to sliield their 
beloved master. It h said by some author- 
ities that tlier carried weB(>ons concealed 
tinder their clothes. If sii, it availed thera 
little, us it is not pretended that they used 
them. But the most timid aoinial will de- 
Jbndilself whtn at bay. That they did not do 
«o in the present instance, is proof that they 
had no weapons to use. Yet they still con- 
tinued to force back the cavaliers, clinging 
to their horses with dying grasp, and as one 
WIS cut down, another taking the place of 
hi* bllen comrade with a loyalty truly 
affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewil- 
dered, saw his faithful subjects foiling round 
him without hardly comprehendine his situ- 
ation. The litter on which he rode heaved 
to and fro, as the mighty press swayed back- 
wards and forwards ; and he gazed on the 
overwhelming ruin, like some forlorn man- 
ner, who, tossed about in his bark by the 
forioos elements, sees the lightning's flash, 
»nd hears the thunder bursting around him, 
with the consciousness that he can do no- 
thing to avert his fate. At length, weary 
with the work of destruction, the Spaniards, 
as the shades of evening grew deeper, feit 
afraid that the royal prize might, aller all, 
elude them; and some oftbe cavaliers made 
a desDerale attempt to end the affnty at once 
by taking Atahuallpa's life. But Pizarro, 
who was nearest his person, called oat with 
stentorian voice : " Let no one, who values 
his life, strike at the Inca ;" and, stretching 
out his arm W shield him, received a wound 
on the hand from one of his own men — the 
only wound received by a Spaniard in the 

The struggle now became fiercer than 
aver round the lOyal litter. It reeled more 
and more, and at length, several of the no- 
bles who supported it baring been slain, it 
-was overturned, and the Indian prince would 
have come with riolence to the ground, had 
not his fall been broken bvthe efforts iff Pi- 
aarrfl and some other of the cayuliers, who 
caught him in their arms. The imperial 



borla was instantly snatched from hii tem 

ties by a soldier named Estele, and the ud 
appy monarch, strongly secured, was re- 
moved te a neighbouring building, where he 
carefully guarded. 

1 attempt at resistance now ceased. 
The fate of the Inca soon spread over town 
and country. The charm which might have 
held -the Perurians together was dissolved. 
Every man thought only of hia own safety. 
Even the soldiery encamped on the adjacent 
fields took the alarm, and, learning the fatal 
tidings, were seen flying in every direction 
before their porsuers, who in the lieat of tri- 
ih shewed no (ouch of mercy. At length 
it, more pitiful than man, threw her 
friendly mantJe over the fugitives, and the 
scattered troops of Pizarro rallied once more 
at the sound of the trumpet in the bloody 
square ofCaxamalca. 
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TreUwiMy to XngUnd, and afltablished MmMlf ta « 
physicimn at Tmro, In GornwaU. He inberited about 
£2,000 by the death of hlf nncle. While raideDt at 
Truro, Wolcot diaooTered the talents of Opie— 

The Cornish boy in tin-mines bred — 

whose genius as an artist afterwards became so dis- 
tinguished. 

He wrote ** Imtruetiont to a OMbnttd LumrMt;* 
**pBler'$ Ammon;** "Peter** Pnpheeif;'* ** EpidU to a 
FaOen MuUtUr;*' ** EpiM$ to Jamm Bmoc, Ekq^ the 
Abyttinitm TraveOer ; ** ** Odes to Mr. Ftdm ; " *" Odm to 
Klen Long, Emperor of China ; " " Ode to tif Lkfery of 
London,''^ and hroeknret of a kindred description on most 
of the celebrated erenU of the day. From 1778 to 1806, I 
«boTe sixty of these poetical pamphlets were issued by | 
Wolcot. So formidable was he considered, that the ! 
ministry, as he alleged, endeavoured to bribe him to 
alienee. He also boasted that his writings had been 
translated into six different languages. In 17M, he ob- 
tained from his booksellen an annuity of £850, parable 
half-yearly, for the copyright of his worka. This hand- 
•ume allowance he ei^oyed, to the heavy loss of the 
other parties, for upwards of twenty yean. In the fol- 
lowing terse and lirely lines, we have a good caricatore 
sketch of Dr. Johnson's style : 

I own I like not Johnson's turgid style, 

That gives an inch the importance of a mfla, 

Ossti of manure a wagon-load around. 

To raise a simple daisy from the ground ; 

Uplifts the club of Hercules— for wliat ? 

To crush a Uutto rfly or brain a gnat? 

Oreates a whirlwind flrom the earth, to draw 

A goose's feather or exalt a straw ; 

fiets wheels on wheels in motion— such a clattar— 

To force up one poor nipperkin of water; 

Bids ocean labour with tremendous roar, 

To heave a cockle-shell upon the shore | 

Alike in every theme his pompous art, 

Heaven's awfU thunder or a rumbling cart I 



When lo I the monarch, in his usual way. 
Like Ughtning spoke; ** What^ this ? what's thb? wha^ 
what?" 

Then taking up a dumpling in his band, 
His eyes with admiration did expand ; 

And oft did nu^esty the dumpling grapple : he etia4 
" Tis monstrous, monstrous hard, indeed I ' 
What makes it, pray, so hard?" The dame replied. 

Low curtsying : ** Please your nu^esty, the appla.** 



THE APPLE DTTMPLnrOS AND A KIKG 

^oe on a time, a uooaroli, tirsd with wbooptag, 
Whipping and spurring, 
Hi^ypy in wonying 
A poor defenceless barmleas fawsk— 
The hone and ridor wet as muck — 
From his high consequence and wisdom stoopiagt 
Entered through curicsfty a cot, 
Where sat a poor old woman and her pot 

The wrinkled, blear-eyed good old granny. 
In this same oot, Ulmned by many a eramy. 
Bad finished i4>ple dumplings fbr her pot : 
In tempting row the naked dumplings lay, 



" Very astonishing indeed I strange thing I "~ 
Turning the dumpling round— fejofned the king. 
** 'Tis most extraordinary, then, all this is— 
It beats Pinette's colouring all to pieces: 
Strange I should never of a dumpling dream ! 
But, goody, tell me where, where, where^ the seamT **i 
** Sir, there's no seam," quoth she ; " I never knew 
That folks did apple dumplings »ew ; ** 
** No I " cried the staring monarch with a grin; 
** How, how the devil got the apple In ? " 

On which the dame the curious scheme revealed 
By which the i4>ple lay so sly concealed. 

Which made the Solomon of Britain start ; 
Who to the palace with ftall speed repaired. 
And queen and princesses so beauteous scared 

All with the wondera of the dumpling art 
There did he labour one whole week to tUxew 

The wisdom of an apple-dumpling maker ; 
And, lol so deep was nutjetlty In dough. 

The palace seemed the lodging of a baker I 

Dm. John Woloov. 



WHITBREAD'S BREWERY VISITED 
BY THEIR MAJESTIES. 

Foil of the art of brewing beer, 
The monarch heard of Wliltbnad*k Ikme; 

Quoth he unto tha qneen : ** My dear, my dear, 
Whitbread has got a marvelloos grsat name. 

Charly, we must, must, must see Whitfarsad brew— 

Bich as us, Ohaily, richer than a Jew. 

Shame, shame we bare not yet his brew-hooae seen V* 

Thus sweetly said the king unto the queen. . . • • 

Muse, sing the stir that happy Whitbread made : 
Poor gentleman I most terribly afkmld 

He should not charm enough his guests divine. 
He gave his maids new ainrons, gowns, and smocks ; 
And lo I two hundred pounds were qwnt in ftoolEi, 

To make the apprentices and drajrmen fine : 
Busy as horses in a field of clover. 
Dogs, cats, and chain, and stools were tumbled over. 
Amidst the Whitbread rout of prepaimtion, 
To treat the lofty ruler of the nation. 

Now moved king, queen, and princeassa so grand. 

To visit the firrt brewer in the land ; 

Who sometimes swills his beer and grinds his meat 
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Ib » rang corner, christened Chiswell Street ; 
But oftener, charmed with fkdiionable «ir, 
Amidft the guidy great of Fortman Sqvare. 

Lord Ayleabnry, and Denbigh's l(»d also, 
His grace the Dulce of Montague likewlae, 

With Ladj Haroourt, Joined the raree show 
And fixed all Smlthfield*i wondering eyes : 

For lo I a greater show ne*er graced those qnarten, 

Since Maiy roasted. Just like crabs, the maxtyn. . . 

ThoB was the brew-house filled with gabbling noise, 
Whilst draymen, and the brewer's boys, 

DsTonred the questions that the king did ask ; 
In different parties were .they staring seen. 
Wondering to think they saw a king and queen 1 

Behind a tub were some, and some behind a cask. 



Some draymen forced themselves— a pretty luncheon — 

Into the mouth of many a gaping puncheon : 

And through the bung^hole winked with curious eye, 

To Tiew and be assured what sort of things 
Were princesses, and queens, and kings, 

Vor whose most \otty station thousands si^ I 
And lo I of all the g^ing puncheon dan, 
Vew were the mouUis that had not got a man I 

Kow miijesty into a pump so deep 
Did with an operarglass so curious peep : 
Xxamining with care each wondrous matter 
That brought up water I 

Thus hare I seen a magpie in the street, 
A chattering bird we often meet, 
A bird for curiosity well known. 

With head awiy. 

And cunning eye, 
Peep knowingly into a marrow'bone. 

And now his curious majesty did stoop 

To count the nails on every hoop ; 

And lo I no single thing came in his way, 

That, fVilI of deep research, he did not say, 

** What's this? baa hae? What's that? What's this? 

What*s that?* 
Bo quick the words too, when he deigned to speak. 
As if each syllable would break its neck. 

Thus, to the wortd of greal whilst othen crawl. 
Our soVreign peeps into the world of mnall : 
Thus microscopic geniuses explore 

Things that too oft proroke the public scorn ; 
Tet swell of useAiI knowledge the store. 

By finding systems in a peppercorn. 

Now boasting Whitbread serious did declare. 
To make the majesty of England stare. 
That he had butts enough, he knew. 
Placed side by side, to reach along to Kew ; 
On which the king with wonder swiftly cried : 
••What, if they reach to Kew, then, side I7 side. 
What would thoy do, what, what, placed end to endr 



To whom with knitted calculating brow. 
The man of beer most solemnly did vow, 

Almost to Windsor that they would extend; 
On which the king, with wondering mien. 
Repeated it unto the wondering queen ; 
On which, quick turning round his haltered headi 
The brewer's horw, with face astonislied, neighed 7 
The brewer's dog, too, poured a note of thunder, 
Battled his chain, and wagged his tail for wonder. 

Now did the king for other beers inquire. 
Tor Gal vert's, Jordan's, Thrale's entire ; 
And after talking of these different beers. 
Asked Whitbread if tiis porter equalled theirs? 

This was a puszling disagreeing question. 
Grating like arsenic on his host's digestion ; 
A kind of question to the man of Ossk 
That not even Solomon himself would ask. 

Now nu^esty, alive to knowledge, took 
A very i»«tty memorandum-book. 
With gilded leaves of ass's^in so white. 
And in It legiMy began to write— 

Jzipiiioi UNuuni. 
A charming place beneath the grates 
For roasting chestnuts <»* potates. 

JHsfii. 
*Tis hops that give a bitterness to beer. 
Hops grow in Kent, says Whitbread, and elsewhen^ 

Queere. 
Is there no chei^Mr stuff? where doth it dwell? 
Would not horse^loes bitter it as well? 

To try it soon on our small beer — 
Twill save us several pounds a year. 

To remember to forget to ask 
Old Whitbread to my houss one day. 

JseM* 
Not to forget to take of beer the cask. 
The brewer offered me, away. 

Now having pencilled his remarks so shrewi. 

Sharp as the point, indeed, of a new pin, 
His majesty his watch most sagely viewed. 

And then put up his ass's-skin. 
To Whitbread now deigned nuvjesty to say : 
*' Whitbread are all your horses fond of hay ? ^ 
" Tes, please your majesty," in humble notes 
The brewer answered* ** Also, sire, of oats; 
Another thing my hones, too, maintains. 
And that, an't please your mijesty, are grains.** 

" Grains, grains," said mis{esty, " to fill their crops? 
Grains, grains ? — that comes flrom hops— yes, hops, hop% 

hops?'* 
Here was the king, like hounds sometimes, at fkult^ 
" Sire," cried the humble brewer, ** give me leave 
Tour sacred mijesty to undeceive ; 
Chrains, sire, are never made flrom hops, bat aatt.*^ 
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"Trae,** Mid the caatiotu monarch with a anile, 

** Ffom malt, malt, malt— I meant malt all the while.** 

•* Yei," with the iweetest bow, r^uined the hrewer, 

•* An't pleaae your migesty, yon did, I'm rare.** 

** Tt!«,*' answered misleety, with quick reply, 

"I did, I did, I did, 1, 1,1,1." 

Now did the king admire the bell ao fine. 
That daily aski the draymen all to dine ; 
On which the bell rung out— how Tery proper i— 
To shew it was a bell, and had a clapper. 



And now before their eoTereign't cnrioua eye— 
Parents and children, fine fkt hopeful sprlgi, 

All fnuffling, squinting, grunting in their sty- 
Appeared the brewer's tribe of handsome pigs : 

On which the obeerrant man who fills a throne, 

Declared the pigs were rastly like his own; 

On which the brewer swallowed up in joys. 

Fear and astonishment in both his eyes, 

His soul brimftil of sentiments so loyal. 
Exclaimed : ** O hearens ! and can wf swine 
Be deemed by ms^esty so fine ? 

Hearenst can my pigs compare, sire, with pigs royal?** 

To which the king assented with a nod ; 

On which the brewer bowed, and said: ** Ckwd God!** 

Then winked significant on Miss, 

Significant of wonder and of bliss. 
Who, bridling in her chin divine, 

OrosMd her &ir hands, a dear old maid. 

And then her lowest curtsy made 
For such high honour done her father's swine. 

Now did his miO«*ty, so gracious, say 
To Mister Whitbread in his Hying way : 

" Whitbread, d' ye nick the excisemen now and then? 
Hae, Whitbread, when d* ye think to leare off trade? 
Hae? what? Miss Whitbread's still a maid, a maid? 

What, what's the matter with the men 7 

" D* ye hunt? — hae, hunt? No— no, you are too old ; 

Tou *11 be lord-mayor— lord-mayor one day ; 
Tes, yes, I *Te heard so : yes, yes, so I 'm told ; 

Don't, don't the fine for sheriff pay ; 
I *11 prick you erery year, man, I declare ; 
Tes, Whitbread, yes, yes, you shall be lord-mayor. 

" Whitbread d' ye keep a coach, or job one, pray ? 

Job, job, that 's cheapest ; yes, that *s best, that *s best. 
Tou put your liveries on the draymen — hae ? 

llae, Whitbread ? Tou have feathered well your nest 
What, what 's the price now, hae, of all your stock? 
But, Whitbread, what's o'clock, pray, what's o'clock ? ** 

Now Whitbread inward said : ** May I be curaed 
If I know what to answer first'* 

Then searched his brains with ruminating eye ; 
But ere the man of malt an answer found. 
Quick on his heel, lo, mi^esty turned round. 

Skipped oS, and balked the honour of reply. 

Dm. JouH Waloot. 



XENOPHON'S ADDRESS 

TO THE ARMY AFTER THE BETRAYED QRECIAN 

GENERALS HAD BEEN SLAIN BT THE 

PERSIANS. 

[GiOBOK OaoTB, the most eminent historian of Greece 
whom this century has produced, bom in Kent 1794, of 
German ancestry, died in London, 187L Mr. Grote was 
a banker and member of parliament uid fh>m ltfi23 to 
the close of his life, an enthusiastic student of Greek 
history, literature, philosophy and art A pnmounced 
Liberal in politics, his great history of Greece, (12 vols. 
1846-M,) does justice to democratic principlvs, and 
throws a flood of light upon the once obscure annals Of 
that manrellous country. Grote also published ^*PUtlo 
and the oUtmr eon^wUom of Socntet^ AridotU^ (1872,) md 
Mbwr Work$, (potUtumotu,) 1873.**] 

While their camp thus remained unmo- 
lested, every man within it was a prey to 
the most agonizing apprehensions. Kuin 
appeared impending and inevitable, though 
no one could tell in what precise form it 
would come. The Greeks were in the 
midst of a hostile country, ten thousand 
stadia from home, surrounded by enemies, 
blocked up by impassable mountains and 
rivers, witnout guides, without provisions, 
without cavalry to aid their retreat, without 
generals to give orders. A stupor of sor- 
row and conscious helplessness seized upon 
all ; few came to the evening muster ; few 
lighted fires to cook their suppers ; every 
man lay down to rest where he was ; yet no 
man could sleep, for fear, anguish, and 
yearning after relatives whom he was never 
again to behold. 

Amidst the many causes of despondency 
which weighed down this forlorn army, 
there was none more serious than the facti 
that not a single man among them had now, 
either authority to command, or obligation 
to take the initiative. Nor was any ambi- 
tious candidate likely to volunteer his pre- 
tensions, at a moment when the post prom- 
ised nothing but the maximum of dilhculty 
as well as of hazard. A new, self-kindled 
light, and self*originated stimulus, was re- 
quired to vivify the embers of suspended 
hope and action in a mass paralyzed for the 
moment, but every way capable of effort ; 
and the inspiration now fell, happily fur the 
arm^, upon one in whom a full measure of 
soldierly strength and courage was com- 
bined with the education of an Athenian, a 
democrat, and a philosopher. 

Xenophon had equippea himself in his finest 
military costume at this his first official ap- 
pearance before the army, when the scales 
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seemed to tremble between life and death. 
Taking up the protest of Kleanor against 
the treachery of the Persians, he insisted 
that any attempt to enter into convention 
or trust with such liars would be utter ruin ; 
but that, if energetic resolution were taken 
to deal with them only at the point of the 
sword, and punish their misdeeds, there was 
good hope of the favour of the gods and of 
ultimate preservation. As he pronounced 
this last word, one of the soldiers near him 
happened to sneeze ; immediately the whole 
army around shouted with one accord the 
accustomed invocation to Zeus the Preser- 
ver ; and Xenophon, taking up the accident, 
continued : " Since, gentlemen, this omen 
from Zeus the Preserver has appeared at the 
instant when we were talkin? about preser- 
vation, let us here vow to oflfer the preserv- 
ing sacrifice to that god, and at the same 
time to sacrifice to the remaining gods as 
well as we can, in the first friendly country 
which we may reach. Let every man who 
agrees with me hold up his hand." All 
held up their hands : all then joined in the 
vow, and shouted the peean. 

This accident, so dexterously turned to 
profit by the rhetorical skill of Xenophon, 
was eminently beneficial in raising the army 
out of the depression which weighed them 
down, and in disposing them to listen to 
his animated appeal. Repeating his as- 
surance that the gods were on their side, 
and hostile to their perjured enemy, he re- 
called to their memory the great invasions 
of Greece by Darius and Xerxes — how the 
vast hosts of Persia had been disgracefully 
repelled. The army had shewn themselves 
on the field of Kunaxa worthy of such fore- 
fathers ; and they would, for the future, be 
yet bolder, knowing by that battle of what 
stuff the Persians were made. As for An- 
sens and his troops, alike traitors and cow- 
ards, their desertion was rather a gain 
than a loss. The enemy were superior 
in horsemen : but men on horseback 
were, after all, only men, half occu- 
pied in the fear of losing their seats, 
incapable of prevailing against infantry firm 
on the ground, and only better able to 
run away. Now that the satrap refused to 
furnish them with provisions to buy, they on 
their side were released from their cove- 
nant, and would take provisions without 
buyine. Then as to the rivers ; those were 
indeed difiicult to be crossed, in the middle 
of their course ; but the army would march 
up to their sources, and could then pass 



them without wetting the knee. Or, indeed, 
the (Greeks might renounce the idea of r«- 
treat, and establish themselves permanently 
in the king's own country, defying all his 
force, like the Mysians and Pisidiians. " If," 
said Xenophon, ** we plant ourselves here 
at our ease in a rich country, with these 
tall, stately, and beautiful Median and Per- 
sian women for our companions, we shall 
be only too ready, like the Lotophagi, to 
forget our way home. We ought first to go 
back to Greece, and tell our countr}'men 
that if they remain poor, it is their own 
fault, when there are rich settlements in this 
country awaiting all who choose to come, 
and who have courage to seize them. Let 
us bum our baggage-wagons and tents, and 
carry with us nothing but what is of the 
strictest necessity. Above all things, let us 
maintain order, discipline, and obedience 
to the commanders, upon which our entire 
hope of safety depends. Let every man 
promise to lend his hand to the commanders 
in punishing any disobedient individuals ; 
and let us thus shew the enemy that we 
have ten thousand persons like Klearchus, 
instead of that one whom they so perfi- 
diously seized. Now is the time for action* 
If any man, however obscure, has anything 
better to suggest, let him come forward and 
state it ; for we have all but one object — 
the common safety." 

It appears that no one else desired to say 
a word, and that the speech of Xenophon 
gave unqualified satisfaction ] for when 
Uheirisophus put the Question, that the meet- 
ing should sanction his recommendations, 
and finally elect the new generals proposed 
— every man held up his hand. Xenophon 
then moved that the army should breaK up 
immediately, and march to some well-stored 
villages, rather more than two miles dis- 
tant ; that the march should be in a hollow 
oblong, with the baggage in the centre ; 
that Cheirisophus, as a Lacedaemonian, 
should lead the van ; while Kleanor and 
the other senior ofiicers would command on 
each fiank ; and himself with Timasion, as 
the two youngest of the generals, would 
lead the rear-guard. 



CHARACTER OF DION. 

Apart from wealth and high position, the 
personal character of Dion was in itself 
marked and prominent He was of an en- 
ergetic temper, great bravery, and very 
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considerable mental capacities. Though 
his nature was haughtj and disdainful to- 
wards individuals, yet as to political com- 
munion, his ambition was by no means 
purely self-seeking and egotistic, like that 
of the elder Dionysius. Animated with ve- 
hement love of power, he was at the same 
time )>enetrated with that sense of regulated 
jMjIity and submission of individual will to 
iixed laws, which floated in the atmosphere 
of Grecian talk and literature, and stood so 
high in Grecian morality. He was, more- 
over, capable of acting with enthusiasm, 
and braving every hazard in prosecution of 
his own convictions. 

Born about the year 408 b. c, Dion was 
twenty years of age in 387 b. c, when the 
elder Dionysius, having dismantled Rhe* 
gium and subdued Kroton, attained the 
maximum of his dominion, as master of 
the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Standing 
hi^h in the favour of his brother-in-law 
Dionysius, Dion doubtless took part in the 
wars whereby this large dominion had been 
acquired ; as well as in the life of indul- 
gence and luxuiT which prevailed generally 
among wealthy Greeks in Sicily and Italy, 
and which to the Athenian Plato appeared 
alike surprising and repulsive. That great 
philosopher visited Italy and Sicily about 
387 B. c. He was in acquaintance and fel- 
lowship with the school of philosophere 
called Pythagoreans ; the remnant of the 
Pythagorean brotherhood, who had once 
exercised so powerful a political influence 
over the cities of those regions, and who 
still enjoyed considerable reputation, even 
after complete political downfall, through 
individual ability and rank of the members, 
combined with habits of reclose study, 
mysticismi and attachment among them- 
selves. 

With these Pythagoreans Dion also, a 
young man of open mind and ardent aspi- 
rations, was naturally thrown into commu- 
nication b^ the proceedings of the elder 
Dionysius m Italy. Through them he came 
into intercourse with Plato, whose conversa- 
tion made an epoch in his life. 

The mystic turn of imagination, the sen- 
tentious brevity, and the mathematical re- 
searches of tne Pythagoreans, produced 
doubtless an imposing effect upon Dion ; 
just aa Lysis, a member of that brotherhood, 
had acquired the attachment and influencea 
the sentiments of Epaminondas at Thebes. 
But Plato's power of working upon the 
minds of young men was far more impressive 



and irresistible. He possessed a large ranga 
of practical experience, a mastery of politi- 
cal and social topics, and a charm of elo- 
quence, to whicti the Pythagoreans were 
strangers. The stirring effects of the So- 
cratic talk, as well as of the democratical 
atmosphere in which Plato had been brought 
up, had developed all Uie communicative 
aptitude of his mind ] and great as that 
aptitude appears in his remaining dialogues, 
there is ground for believing that it was far 
greater in his conversation. Brought up as 
Dion had been at the court of Dionysius — 
accustomed to see around him only slavish 
deference and luxurious enjoyment — unused 
to open speech or lai^e philosophical dis- 
cussion — -lie found in Plato a new man ex- 
hibited, and a new world opened before 
him. 

As the stimulus from the teacher was 
here put forth with consummate efficacy, so 
the predisposition of the learner enabled 
it to take full effect Dion became an 
altered man both in public sentiment and 
in individual behaviour. He recollected 
that, twenty years before, his country, Syra- 
cuse, had been as free as Athens. He 
learned to abhor the iniquity of the despot- 
ism by which her liberty had been over- 
thrown, and by which subsequently the lib- 
erties of so many other Greeks in Italy and 
Sicily had been trodden down also. He was 
made to remark that Sicily had been half 
barbarized through the foreign mercenaries 
imported as the despot's instruments. He 
conceived the sublime idea or dream of rec- 
tifying all Uiis accumulation of wrong and 
suffenng. It was his first wish to cleanse 
Syracuse from the blot of slavery, and to 
clothe her anew in the brightness and dig- 
nity of freedom, yet not with the view of 
restoring the popular government as it had 
stood pnor to the usurpation, but of estab- 
lishing an improved constitutional polity, 
orij^nated by nimselfl with laws which not 
only secure individual rights, but also edu- 
cate and moralize the citizens. The func- 
tion which he imagined to himself, and 
which the conversation of Plato suggested, 
was not that of a despot like Dionysius, but 
that of a despotic legislator Lycurgus, tak- 
ing advantage of a momentary omnipotence, 
conferred upon him by grateful citizens in 
a state of public confusion, to originate a 
good system, which, when once put in mo- 
tion, would keep itself alive by fashioning 
the minds of the citizens to its own intrinsic 
excellence. 

Gkokgx Oeots. 
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THE VOYAGE. 

[HnraicH Hkinb, a Oerman poet and critio, of rery 
trenchant though unequal powera, bom at DOaeldorf in 
1797, died at Paris in 1866. Heine's Werke hare been 
collected in eeren Tolumee, Philadelphia, 1867. His 
best productions an the ** Beitebilde or Pictmrm of IVov- 
•I," and his songs. His style is often brilliant and wit- 
ty, with a pendstent undercurrent of melancholy, and 
trftoes of suffering and disappointment] 

As at times the moonbeam pierces 
Through the thickest cloudy rack. 

So to me, through days so dreary, 
One bright image struggles back. 

Seated all on deck, we floated 
Down the Rhine's miyestic stream ; 

On its borders, summer-laden, 
Slept the peaceful evening gleam. 

Brooding, at the feet I laid me 

Of a fair and genUe one, 
On whose placid, pallid features 

Played the ruddy-golden sun. 

Lutes were ringing, youths were singing, 
Swelled my heart with feelings strange ; 

Bluer grew the heaven above us, 
Wider grew the spirit's range. 

lUry-like beside us flitted 
Rock and ruin, wood and plain ; 

And I gazed on all reflected 
la my loved one's eyes again. 



THE LORE-LEI. 

I know not whence it rises, 
This thought so tall of woe ; 

But a tale of times departed 
Haunts me, and will not go. 

The air is cool, and it darkens. 
And calmly flows the Rhine, 

The mountain-peaks are sparkling 
In the sunny evening-shine. 

And yonder sits a maiden. 

The fairest of the &ir ; 
With gold is her garment glittering, 

As she combs her golden hair : 

With a golden comb she combs it ; 

And a wild song singeth she, 
That melts the heart with a wondrous 

And powerfVil melody. 



The boatman feels his bosom 
With a nameless longing move t 

He sees not the gulfii Wore him. 
His gaie is fixed above ; 



Till over boat and boatnum 
The Rhine's deep waters run : 

And this, with her magic singing, 
The Lore-lei has done 1 

HnmiicB 



THE EMIGRANTS. 

[Tbroim Ann FsEiuoRATH, a German poet and repub- 
lican, bom at Detmold, 1810, died in 1876. His early 
poems, full of the qdrit of liberty, brought him prosecu- 
tion, and a long exile, spent in London. Returning in 
1848, he shared in the reToluUon which ran over Europe 
in that year. He was imprisoned, tried, and though 
acquitted, forced to leare his natire country. Besides 
his own poems, many of which hare a fine Oriental 
coloring, and exhibit rich imagination, he has mada 
fine translations of Victor Hugo's poems, of Bums, and 
a selection of the American poets.] 

I cannot take my eyes away 

From you, ye busy, bustling band I 

Tour little all to see you lay 
Each, in the waiting seaman's hand I 

Ye men, who from your necks set down 

The heavy basket, on the earth, 
Of bread f^om German corn, baked brown 

By German wives, on German hearth I 

And you, with braided queues so neat, 
Black-Forest maidens, slim and brown 

How caref\il on the sloop's green seat 
You set your pails and pitchers down I 

Ah 1 oft have home's cool, shady tanks 
These pails and pitchers filled for you : 

On far Missouri's silent banks, 

Shall these the scenes of home renew.^- 

The stone-rimmed fount in village street. 
That as ye stooped, betrayed your smilet ; 

The hearth and its fiunilliar seat ; 
The mantle and the pictured tiles. 

Soon, in the far and wooded West, 
Shall log-house walls therewith be graced ; 

Soon, many a tired, tawny guest 

Shall sweet refhwhrnent fVom them tastei 

From them shall drink the Cherokee, 
Faint with the hot and dusty chase ; 

No more from German vintage ye 
Shall bear them home, in leaf-crowned 
grace. 
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0, say, why seek ye other lands ? 

The Neckar's vale hath wine and com ; 
Full of dark firs the Schwarzwald stands ; 

In Spessart rings the Alp-herd's horn. 

Ah I in strange forests how ye' 11 yearn 
For the green mountains of your home, 

To Deutschland's yellow wheat-fields turn, 
In spirit o'er her yine-hills roam ! 

How will the form of days grown pale 
In golden dreams float softly by ! 

Like some unearthly, mystic tale, 
'T will stand before fond memory's eye. 

The boatman calls I go hence in peace ; 

God bless ye, man and wife and sire I 
Bless all your fields with rich increase, 

And crown each true heart's pure desire 1 



A NIGHT-PIECE— THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 

[Tromaa pAKirxLL,born in IreUnd, 1679, a brilliant 
wit ani poet, educated in Dublin, and after a distin- 
guished career in London, determined to rerisit Ireland, 
but died at Chester on his way to Ireland, and was in- 
terred there (as the register of Trinity Oiurch states) on 
the 18th of October, 1718. Pamell was an accomplished 
scholar and a delightful companion. His Life was writ* 
ten by Qoldbmlth, who was proud of his distinguished 
countryman, considering him the last of the great school 
that had modelled itself upon the andents. Famell*B 
works are of a miscellaneous nature — translations, songs^ 
hymns, epistles, etc. His most celebrated piece is ** Snbs 
Bermit,'^ familiar to most readers fhnn their Infiuicy. 
Pope pronounced it to be ** Tery good ;** and its s wee tn ess 
of diction and picturesque solemnity of style must al- 
ways please. His " Nightrpiece on DteOk,^ was indirectly 
preferred t^ Goldsmith to Gray*s celebrated **Elen;** 
but few men of taste or feeling will subscribe to such 
an opinion. In the " NigtUrpUee^** Pamell meditates 
among the tombs. Tired with poring orer the pages of 
schoolmen and sages, he aallies out at midnight to the 
churchyard.] 

How deep yon afure dyes the sky t 
Where orbs of gold unnumbered lie ; 
While through their ranks in silTer pride, 
The nether crescent seems to glide. 
The slumbering breeie forgets to breathe, 
The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 
Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 
The grounds, which on the right aspire, 
In dimness flrom Uie riew retire: 
The left presents a place of grayes, 
Whose wall the silent water laves. 



That steeple guides thy doubtftil sight 

Among the livid gleams of night. 

There pass, with melancholy state, 

By all the solemn heaps of &te, 

And think, as softly sad you tread, 

Above the venerable dead. 

" Time was, like thee, they life possessed, 

And time shall be that thou shalt rest" 

Those with bending osier bound, 

That nameless heave the crumbled ground. 

Quick to the glancing thought disclose 

Where toil and j^verty repose. 

The flat smooth stones that bear a name. 

The chisel's slender help to fiune — 

Which, ere our set of friends decay, 

Their frequent steps may wear away — 

A middle race of mortals own. 

Men half ambitious, all unknown. 

The marble tombs that rise on high, 

Whose dead in vaulted arches lie. 

Whose pillars swell with sculptured stouM* 

Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones ; 

These all the poor remains of state, 

Adorn the rich, or praise the great. 

Who, while on earth in fiune they live, 

Are senseless of the fiune they give. 



THE HERMIT. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend Hermit grew ; 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote ftt>m men, with Qod he passed his 

days, 
Prayer aU his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life 80 sacred, such serene repose. 
Seemed heaven iteelf, till one suggestion rose— 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey ; 
This sprung some doubt of Providence's sway ; 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 
And all the tenor offals soul is lost. 
So, when a smooth expanse receives impressed 
Gidm nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending 

grow. 
And skies beneath with answering colours 

glow ; 
But, if a stone the gentle sea divide. 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every side. 
And glimmering fttigments of a broken sun. 
Banks, trees, and slues, in thick disorder run. 
To clear tliis doubt, to know the world by 

sight, 
To find if books, or swains, report it rights 
For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly 

dew — 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim-staff he bore, 
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And fixed the scallop in his hat befiyre; 
Then, with the rising sun, a journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watohing each erent. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 
But, when the southern sun had warmed the 

day, 
A youth came posting o*er a crossing way ; 
His raiment decent, his complexion tair, 
And soft in graceful ringlets wared his hair ; 
Then, near approaching, <* Father, hail T* he 

cried, ' 

And, *' Hail, my son !*' the reyerend sire re- 
plied. 
Words followed words, from question answer 

flowed. 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
Till each with other pleased, and loath to part, 
While in their age they diflfer, join in heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus useful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk d^e sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray; 
Nature, in silence, bid the world repose. 
When, near the road, a stately palace rose. 
There, by the moon, through ranks of trees 

they pass. 
Whose verdure crowned their sloping sides 

with grass. 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wandering stranger^s 

home; 
Yet still the kindness, firom a thirst of praise, 
Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
The pair arrive ; the liveried servants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate; 
The table groans with costly piles of food. 
And all is more than hospitably good. 
Then led to rest, the day's long toil they 

drown. 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of 

down. 
At length 'tis mom, and, at the dawn of day. 
Along the wide canals the xephyrs play; 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep. 
And shake the neighbouring wood to banish 

sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call, 
An early banquet decked the splendid hall ; 
Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 
Which the kind master fon^ the guests to 

taste. 
Then, pleased and thankflil, firom the porch 

they go; 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of 

woe; 
His cup was vanished ; for in secret guise, 
The younger guest purloined the ^ttering 
prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
Glistening and basking in the summer ray, 



Disordered stops to shun the daneer near, . 
Then walks with ikintness on, and looks with 

fear; 
So seemed the sire, when, fkr upon the road, 
The shining spoil his wily partner shewed. 
He stopped with silence, walked with trem- 
bling heart, 
And much he wished, but durst not ask to 

part; 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it 

hard 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 
While thus they pass, the sun his glorj 

shrouds, 
The changing skies hang out their sablfr 

clouds ; 
A sound in air presaged approaching rain, 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warned by the signs, the wandering pair re- 
treat 
To seek for shelter at a neighboring seat. 
'Twas built with turrets, on a rising ground. 
And strong, and large, and unimpreved 

around; 
Its owner's temper timorous and severe. 
Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 
As near the miser's heavy door they drew, 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden ftiry blew ; 
The nimble lightning, mixed with showers,. 

began. 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunders 

ran; 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in 

vain. 
Driven by the wind, and battered by the 

rain. 
At length some pity warmed the master^ a 

breast — 
'Twas then his threshold first received a- 

guest — 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care. 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 
One fhigal fiftgot lights the naked walls. 
And Nature^s fervour through their limbs re* 

calls; 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine — 
Each hardly granted — served them both to 

dine ; 
And when the tempest first appeared to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
With still remark, the pondering hermit 

viewed. 
In one so rich, a lifb so pure and rude ; 
And why should such — within himself he 

cried — 
Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside? 
But what new marks of wonder Boon take 

place 
In every settling feature of his fkce. 
When, firom his vest, the young companion. 

bore 
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That cup, the generous landlord owned be- 
fore, 

And paid profusely with the precious bowl, 

The stinted kindness of this churlish soul I 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 

The sun emerging, opes an azure sky ; 

A fresher green the smelling leases display. 

And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day ; 

The weather courts them from their poor re- 
treat, 

And the glad master bolts the weary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom 

wrought 
With all the travail of uncertain thought: 
Hb partner's acts without their cause appear; 
'Twas there a vice, and seemed a madness 

here: 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes. 
Lost and confounded with the yarious shows. 

Now night's dim shades again inyolve the sky ; 
Again Uie wanderers want a place to lie : 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 
The soil improved around, the mansion neat. 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great ; 
It seemed to speak its master's turn of mind. 
Content, and not for praise, but virtue, kind. 

Hither the walkers turn their weary feet. 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet 
Their greeting fidr, bestowed with modest 

guise. 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies : 
" Without a vain, without a srudging heart, 
To Him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 
From Him you come, for Him accept it here, 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer I " 
He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread. 
Then talked of virtue till the time of bed ; 
When the grave household round his hall re- 
pair. 
Warned by a bell, and close the hour with 
prayer. 

At length the world, renewed by calm repose. 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near a dosed cradle where an infant slept, 
And writhed his neck : the landlord's little 

pride, 
strange return ! grew black, and gasped, 

and died ! 
Horror of horrors 1 what I his only son I 
How looked our hermit when the fiu:t was 

done ! 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder 

part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his 

heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the 

deed, 
He flies, but trembling, fails to fly with speed ; 
His steps the youth pursues: the country lay 



Perplexed with roads ; a servant shewed the 

way; 
A river crossed the path ; the passage o'eer 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied. 
And deep the waves beneath them bending 

glide. 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust 

him in; 
Plunging he falls, and rising, lifts his head. 
Then flashing turns, -and sinks among the 

dead. 

While sparkling rage inflames the fiither's 

eyes. 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries : 
''Detested wretch 1" — but scarce his speech 

began. 
When the strange partner seemed no longer 

man! 
His youthftil fiuse grew more serenely sweet ; 
His robe turned white and flowed upon his 

feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air; 
And wings, whose colours gUttered on the 

day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight, 
And moves in all its miyesty of light. 
Though loud at first the pilgrim's passion grew. 
Sudden he gased, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise, in seoret ohains, his word suspends. 
And in a calm, his settling temper ends ; 
But silence here the beauteous angel broke — 
X)ie voice of music ravished as he spoke I 

'*Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice 
unknown, 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
These charms success in our bright segion 

find. 
And force an angel down, to calm thy mind ; 
For this, commissioned, I forsook the sky ; 
Nay, cease to kneel — thy fellow-servant I. 
Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 
The Maker justly claims that world He made; 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred miyesty through all depends, 
On using second means to work his ends 
'Tis thus, withdrawn in atate from human ey^ 
The power exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your action uses, nor controls your will. 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 
What strange events can strike with more sur- 
prise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering 

eyes? 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty 

just. 
And, where you can't unriddle, learn to trust. 
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The great Tain man who fured on ooetlj food, '' Is there no hope, doctor ? '' laid Be&> 

Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; trice Gray. 

Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine, " Is there no hope ? " said Everard In- 

And forced his guests to morning draughts goldsby. 

of ^ne, " Ig there no hope ? " said Sir Guy de 

Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, Montgomeri. He was the Lady Rohesia's 

And still he welcomes, but with less of cost, husband ; he spoke the last 

The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted ^he doctor shook his head. He looked 

aoor J . .^ . .. J . at the disconsolate widower in posse, then 

That Heayen can bl^, if mortab wiU be f't^^y ^, ^^J^""^ ^^^ ^^^ ""ki'^g P^^l^e of 

^jj^ his patient Dr. Butts was a very learned 

Conscious of wanting worth, he yiews the 5J»»- " "^^^ ^<^«» «^^« ^«^'* ^ " said I>r. 

bowl. Butts. 

And feels compassion touch his grateftil soul. " I am very sorry to hear it," quoth Sir 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, Ouy de Montgomen. Sir Guy was a brave 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; knight, and a tall, but he was no scholar. 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, "Alas I my poor sister I " sighed Ingolds- 

And, loose from dross, the silver runs below, by. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, ^' Alas I my poor mistress I " sobbed Bea- 

But now the child half-weaned his heart from trice. 

God— ^ Sir Guy neither sighed nor sobbed ; his 

Child of his age— for him he lived in pain, grief was too deep^eated for outward mani- 

And measured back hi» steps to earth again. testation. 

To what excesses had his dotage run ! « And how long, doctor ? " The af- 

But God to save the father took the son. flicted husband could not finish the sentence. 

To all but thee, in fits he seemed to go, d^. Butts withdrew his hand from the 

A^d 'twas my ministry to deal the blow. ^g^ of the dying lady. He pointed to the 

^e poor fond parent humbled in Uie dust, horologe ; scarcely a quarter of its sand re- 

S7lf™t"5*1?'i^.*^•^''"^l?f ™^r^ ^^^^^^ l^ ^^ upper moiety. Again he 

But how had aU his fortunes felt a wrack, . ^ j. . ^ /':, ^^ the natii^nt 

Had tiiat &lse servant sped in safety back 1 ®^^^ ^^L^^!!.^*^! ?P • ♦v ^fu * 

This night his treasuredheaps he meant to J^c^S "tiling in the throat 

An'd^hat a ftind of charity would fiul I " ^**> ^^^^?« ^^ father Francis ? " 

Thus heaven instructs tiiy mind : Uiis trial ™;'SP®'V ^®*^^«; . . , , , „ 

Qt^j, " The last consolations of the church," 

Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more." suggested Everard. 

On sounding pinions here the youth with- A darker shade came over the brow of 

drew, Sir Guv. 

The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew ; '^ Where is the confessor ? " continued his 

Thus looked Elisha, when, to mount on high, grieving brother-in-law. 

His master took the chariot of the sky. '^ In the pantry," cried Marion Hackett, 

The fiery pomp ascending left the view ; pertiy, as sne tripped down-stairs in seareh 

The prophet gaied, and wished to follow too. of that venerable ecclesiastic j " in the pan- 

The binding Hermit here a prayer begun : try^ I warrant me." 

"Lord as in heaven, on earth thy will be The bower woman was not wont to be in 

done. ' the wrong ; in the pantry was the holy man 

Then gladly turning, sought his ancient place, discovered— at his devotions. 

And passed a life of piety »nd peace. up^ vobiscum /" said Father Francis, as 

THOMAS PABHBi. ^^ entered the chamber of death. 

'* Vita brevis I " retorted Dr. Butts. He 

was not a man to be browbeat out of his 

THE LADY ROHESIA. ^^^^'..^u'^ ^^ ^.P^^*^ Friar Minim, too. 

jiad it been a Bishop, indeed, or even a 

The Lady Rohesia lay on her death-bed t mitred abbot — ^but a miserable Franciscan. 

So said the doctor, and doctors are gene- " Benedicite I " said the friar. 

ralljr allowed to be judges in these matters ; " ^rs longa I " returned the leech. 

besides. Dr. Buttd was the court physician. I^r. Butts adjusted the tassels of his fall* 
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ing band, drew his short, sad-coloured cloak 
closer around him ; and, grasping his cross- 
handled walking-staff, stalked majestically 
out of the apartment. Father Francis had 
the field to himself. 

The worthy chaplain hastened to adminis* 
ter the last ntes of the church. To all ap* 
pearance he had little time to lose. As he 
concluded, the dismal toll of the passing-bell 
sounded from the belfry tower ; little Hubert, 
the bandy-legged sacristan, was pullimgwith 
all his might 

The knell seemed to have some effect even 
upon the Lady Rohesia ; she raised her head 
sfightlj ; inarticulate sounds issued from her 
lips — inarticulate, that is, to the profane ears 
of the laity. Those of Father Francis, in- 
deed, were sharper ; nothing, as he averred, 
could be more distinct than the words, '' A 
thousand marks to the Priory of St. Mary 
Bounceval." 

Now, the Lady Rohesia Lieoldsby had 
brought her husband broad lands and large 
possessions ; much of her ample dowry, too, 
was at her own disposal, and nuncupative 
wills had not yet been abolished by Act of 
Parliament. 

" Pious soul I '' ejaculated Father Francis. 
'^ A thousand marks, she said " 

nr she did, m be shot," said Sir Guy 
de Montgomeri. 

'^ A thousand marks,*' continued the con- 
fessor, fixing his cold, grey eye upon the 
knight, as he went on, heedless of the inter- 
ruption : *' a thousand marks, and as many 
aves and paters shall be duly said, as soon 
as the money is paid down." 

Sir Guy shrank from the monk'9 ffaze ; he 
turned to the window, and mutterea to him- 
self something that sounded like, " Don't 
you wish vou may get it? " 

The bell continued to toU. Father Fran- 
cis had quitted the room, taking with him 
the remains of the holy oil he had been using 
for extreme unction. Everard Ligoldsby 
waited on him down-stairs. 

'^ A thousand thanks," said the latter. 

" A thousand marks," said the friar. 

'' A thousand devils I " growled Sir Guy 
de Montgomeri, from the top of the landing- 
place. 

But his accents fell unheeded. His bro- 
ther-in-law and the friar were gone ; he was 
lefl alone with his departing lady and Bea- 
trice Grey. 

Sir Guy de Montoomeri stood pensively at 
the foot of the bea : his arms were crossed 
upon his bosom, his chin was sunk upon hii 

Yokin. 



breast ; his eyes were filled with tears ; the 
dim rays of the fadine watchlight gave a 
darker shade to the rarrows on his brow, 
and a brighter tint to the little bald patch 
on the top of his head, for Sir Guy was a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, tall and portly withal, 
with a slight bend in his shoulders, but that 
not much ; his complexion was somewhat 
florid, especially about the nose ; but his lady 
was in eztremis, and at this particular mo- 
ment he was paler than usual. 

" Bim I borne "I went the bell. The knight 
groaned audibly. Beatrice Grey wiped her 
eyes with her little square apron of lace de 
Malines : there was a moment's pause, — a 
moment of intense affliction ; she let it fall, 
all but one comer, which remained between 
her fiuffer and thumb. She looked at Sir 
Guy ; drew the thumb and forefinger of her 
other hand slowly along its border, till they 
reached the opposite extremity. She sobbea 
aloud. '^ So kind a lady ! " said Beatrice 
Grey. " So excellent a wife I " responded 
Sir Guy. "So good!" said the oamsel. 
" So dear I " said the knight " So pious I " 
said she. <^ So humble I " said he. " So 
good to the poor I " " So capital a mana- 
ger I " "So punctual at matins ! " " Din- 
ner dished to a moment t" " So devout I " 
said Beatrice. " So fond of me I " said Sir 
Guy. " And of Father Francis 1 " "What 
on earth do you mean by that? " said Sir 
Guy de Montgomeri. 

The kniffht and the maiden had rung 
their antiphonic changes on the fine quah- 
ties of the departing lady like the strophe 
and antistrophe of a Greek play. The car- 
dinal virtues once disposed of, her minor ex* 
cellences came under review. She would 
drown a witch, drink lamb's wool at Christ- 
mas, beg Dominie Dump's boys a holiday, 
and dine ui)on sprats on Good Friday. A 
low moan from tne subject of these eulogies 
seemed to intimate that the enumeration of 
her good deeds was not altogether lost on 
her — that the parting spirit felt and rejoiced 
in the testimony. 

" She was too good for earth," continued 
Sir Guy. 

"Ye — ^ye — ^yes!" sobbed Beatrice. 

" I did not deserve her," said the knight 

" No— 0—0— o ! " cried the damsel. 

" Not but that I made her an excellent 
husband, and a kind ; but she is going, and 
— and — where, or when, or how — shall 1 get 
such another ? " 

" Not in broad England — ^not in the whole 
wide world I " responded Beatrice Grey-* 

63 
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^ that is, not just such another/' Her voice 
Btill faltered, but her accents, on the whole, 
were more articulate. She dropped the cor- 
ner of her apron, and had recourse to her 
handkerchiei ; in fac^ her ejes were get- 
tinff red — and so was ine tip of her nose. 

Sir Guj was silent ; he gazed for a few 
moments steadfastly on the face of his lady. 
The single word, '^ Another 1 " fell from his 
lips like a distant echo. It is not often that 
the yiewless nymph repeats more than is ne- 
cessary- 

" Bim I borne I " went the bell. Bandy- 
legged Hubert had been tolling for half an 
hour. He began to grow tired, and St. Pe- 
ter fidgety. 

^^ Beatnce Grey," said Sir Guy de Mont- 
gomeri, ^' what's to be done ? What's to be- 
come of^ Montgomeri Hall ? — and the but- 
tery ? and the servants ? And what— what's 
to become of me, Beatrice Grey ?" There 
was pathos in his tones, and a solemn pause 
succeeded. '' I'll turn monk myself,' said 
Sir Guy. 

'' Monk I " said Beatrice. 

TU be a Carthusian," repeated the 
knight, but in a tone less assured. He re- 
lapsed into a reverie. Shave his head ! He 
did not so much mind that — ^he was getting 
rather bald already ; but beans for dinner — 
and those without butter 1 and, then, a horse- 
hair shirt I 

The knight seemed undecided. His eye 
roamed gloomily around the apartment ; it 
paused upon different objects, but as it it 
saw Uiem not; its sense was shut, and 
there was no speculation in its glance. It 
rested at last upon the fair face of the sym- 
pathiasing damsel at his side, beautiful in her 
grief. 

Her tears had ceased, but her eyes were 
cast down, and mournfully fixed upon her 
delicate little foot, which was beating the 
devil's tattoo. 

There is no talking to a female when she 
does not look at you. Sir Guy turned round, 
he seated himself on the cage of the bed, 
and, placing his hands beneath the chin of 
the lady, turned up her face in an angle of 
fifteen deCTees. 

'^ I don t think I shall take the vows, Bea- 
trice ; but what's to become of me ? Poor, 
miserable, old — that is, poor, miserable, mid- 
dle-aged — man that I am I No one to com- 
fort, no one to care for me ! " 

Beatrice's tears flowed afresh, but she 
opened not her lips. 

" 'Pon my life f " continued he, " I don't 



believe there is a creature now would care 
a button if I were haxiged to-morrow t " 

** Oh, don't say so, Sir Guy 1 " siffhed Bea- 
trice; "you know there's--there^ Master 
Everard, and — ^Father Francis ^ 

« PishI " cried Sir Guy, testUy. 

Another pause ensued: the knight had 
released her chin, and taken her hand. It 
was a pretty little hand, wiUi long, taper 
finders and filbert-formed nails; and the 
softness of the palm said little for its own- 
er's industry. 

'^ Sit down, my dear Beatrice," said the 
knight, thoughtfully ; " you must be fi&tigued 
with your long watching. Take a seat, my 
child!'' Sir Guy did not relinquish her 
hand, but he sidled along the counterpane, 
and made room for his companion between 
himself and the bedpost 

Now this is a very awkward position for 
two people to be placed in, especially when 
the right hand of one holds the riffht hand 
of the other. In such an attitude^ what 
the deuce can the gentleman do with his 
left ? Sir Guy closed his till it became an 
absolute fist, and his knuckles rested on the 
bed, a little in the rear of his companion. 

" Another 1 " repeated Sir Guy, musing-- 
'' if, indeed, I could find such another 1 "Me 
was talking to his thought, but Beatrice 
Grey answered him — 

" There's Madame Fitzfoozle." 

" A frump ! " said Sir Guy. 

" Or the Lady Bumbarton." 

'* With her hump !" muttered he. 

** There's the Dowager- 
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" Stop — stop I " said the knight ; 
one moment." He paused : he was 
the tremble: sometning seemed rising in 
his throaty but he gave a great gulp and 
swallowed it. "IBeatrice," said he, "what 
think you of" — ^his voice sank into a se- 
ductive softness — " what think you of — 
* Beatrice Grey ? ' " 

The murder was out — ^the knight felt in* 
finitely relieved ; the knuckles of his left 
hand unclosed spontaneously, and the arm 
he had felt such a difficulty m disposing of 
found itself, nobody knows how, aU at once 
encircling the jimp waist of the pretty Bea- 
trice. The young lady's reply was express- 
ed in three syUables. They were, " Oh, Sir 
Guy I " The words might be somewhat in- 
dennite, but there was no mistaking the 
look. Their eyes met ; Sir Guy's left arm 
contracted itself spasmodically. When the 
eyes met — at least, as theirs met — the lips 
are very apt to follow the example. Tne 
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kDight hod taken one long, loving Uu. Nec- 
tar and ftmbrotia ! He thought on Dr. Bntts 
and hh"Tepetalurkaiatiu "—a prescription 
Father Francis had taJcea infinite pains to 
tntnaUte for him. He was about to repeat 
it, but the doae was interrupted tn tranritu. 

It has been hinted already that there was 
a htUe round polished patch on the summit 
of the knight's pericranium, from which his 
locks had gradually receded — a sort of oasis, 
or, lather, a Mont Blanc in miniature, ris- 
ing above the hizhest point of vegetation. 
It was on this little spot, undefended alike 
by art and nature, that at this interesting 
moment ft blow descended, such as we 
mnst borrow a term from the Sister Island 
adequately to describe ; it was a " whack." 

Sir Ouy started upon his feet ; Beatrice 
Qrej started upon hers, bnC a single glance 
to the rear reversed her position ; she fell 
upon her knees and screamed. The knight, 
too, wheeled about and beheld a sight which 
might have turned a bolder man to stone. 
It was she— the all but defnnct Roheua. 
There she sat bolt upright I Her eyes no 
longer glased with the film of impending 
dissolution, but scintillating. like mnt and 
steel ; while in her hand she grasped the 
bed-staff, a weapon of mickle mlgh^ aa her 
husband's bloody coxcomb could now well 
testify. Words were yet wanting, for the 
quinsy, which her rage had broken, still im- 
peded her utterance ; but the strength and 
rapidity of hergattural in tonalious augured 
well for her fiiture eloquence. 

Sir Guy de Montgomeri stood for awhile 
like a man distraught : this resurrection — 
for such it seemed — had quite overpowered 
him. " A husband ofttimea makes tlie best 
physician," says the proverb : he was a liv- 
ing; personification of its Irutii. SUllj it was 
whispered he had been content with Dr. 
Butts ; but his lady was restored to bless 
him for many yean. Heavens, what a life 
he led 1 

Years rolled on. The improvement of 
Lady Rohesia's temper did not keep pace 
with that of her health ; and one fine morn- 
ing Sir Ouy de Montgomeri was seen to en- 
ter the porte-cochere of Durham House, at 
that time the town residence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Nothing more was ever heanl of 
him ; but a boat-full of adveutareni was 
known to have dropped down with the ^e 
that evening to Deptford Hope, where lay 
the good ship the Varlina, commanded bj 
Capiuin Kem^ss, who sailed next morning 
on the Tirginia voyage. 



A brass plate, some eighteen inches long, 
may yet be seen in Denton chancel, let 
into a broad slab of Bethersden marble : — 
it represents a lady kneeling, in her wimple 
and hood; her bands are clasped in prayer, 
and beneath is an inscription in the charac- 
ters of the age — 



The date is illegible ; but it appears that 
she survived King Henry VHI., and that 
the dissolntion of monasteries had lost St. 
Hary Ronnceval her thousand marks. 
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'TIs the hour of hiry ban and spell : 
The wood-tiok has kept the minutes well ; 
He has oount«d them all with alick and stroke. 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve, 
Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree. 
To Ud him ring the hour of twelve, 
And call the bys to their revelry ; 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell 
('Twaa made of the white snurs pestrlr 

shell)— 
' ' Midnight oomes, and all Is well 1 
Hither, hither, wing yonr way, 
'Tis the dawn of the fUry day." 
They oome from beds of lichen green. 
They creep fhim the muUen's velvet screen; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swung in their cobweb-hammooka 

And rooked about in the evening broeie ; 
Some from the hum -bird's downy nest— 
Thay had driven him out by etfin power. 
And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breas^ 
Had slumbered there till the charmed hour; 
Some had tain on the scoop of the rook. 
With glittering rising stars inlaid ; 
And some had opened the four o'clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 
And now they throng the mouulit glade: 
Above — below — on every side, 
Their little minim forms an^ed 
In the tiieksy pomp of feiry pride 1 
They oome not now to print the lea. 
In It^ak and dance around the tret, 
Or at the mushroom board (• sup. 
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And drink the dew from the butteroup : 

A scene of sorrow waits them now» 

Por an Ouphe has broken his festal tow ; 

He has loved an earthly maid, 

And left for her his woodland shade ; 

He has lain upon her lip of dew. 

And sunned him in her eye of blue, 

Panned her cheek with his wing of air, 

Played in the rinelets of her hair, 

And, nestling on her snowy breast, 

Porgot the lily-king's behest. 

Por this the shadowy tribes of air 

To the elfin court must haste away ; 

And now they stand expectant there, 

To hear the doom of the culprit Fay. 

The throne was reared upon the grass, 

Of spice-wood and of sassafras ; 

And on pillars of mottled tortoise-shell 

Hung the burnished canopy, 

And o'er it gorgeous curtains fell 

Of the tulip's crimson drapery. 

The monarch sat on his judgment seat, 

On his brow the crown imperial shone, 

The prisoner Fay was at his feet. 

And his peers were ranged around the throne. 

He wayed his sceptre in the air. 

He looked around and calmly spoke, 

His brow was grays and his eye seTere, 

But his Toice in a softened accent broke : — 

« Ftdry, fkiry, list and mark I 

Thou hast broke thine elfin chain ; 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 

And thy wings are dyed with a deadly stain ; 

Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 

In the glance of a mortal maiden's eye ; 

Thou hast scorned our dread decree. 

And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high ; 

But well I know her sinless mind 

Is pure as the angel forms abore — 

Oentle, and meek, and chaste and kind, 

Such as a spirit well might lore. 

Fvij I had she spot or taint, 

Bitter had been Uiy punishment. 

Tied to the hornet's shardy wings. 

Tossed on the pricks of nettles' stings. 

Or scTen long ages doomed to dwell 

With the lasy worm in the walnut-shell. 

Or eyery ni^t to writhe and bleed 

Benewth the tread of the centipede ; 

Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim. 

Your gaoler a spider, huge and grim. 

Amid the earrion bodies to lie 

or the worm, and the bug, and the murdered 

fly: 
These it had been your lot to bear, 
Had a stain been found on the earthly fidr. 
Now list and mark our mild de c r e e 
Fairy, this your doom must be : 

« Thou shalt seek the beach of sand, 
Where the water bounds the Mn land ; 



Thou shalt watch the coxy brine 
Till the sturgeon leaps in the bright moon- 
shine. 
Then dart the glistening arch below. 
And catch a drop from his silver bow. 
The water-sprites will wield their arms, 
And dash around, with roar and raye, 
And Tain are the woodland spirit's charms. 
They are the imps that rule Uie wave. 
Yet trust thee in thy single might ; 
If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right. 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight. 

** If the spray-bead gem be won. 

The stain of thy wing is washed away ; 

But another errand must be done 

Ere thy crime can be lost for aye : 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark. 

Thou must re-illume its spark. 

Mount thy steed and spur him high 

To the heayen's blue canopy ; 

And when thou seest a shooting star, 

Follow it fest, and follow it far ; 

The last fidnt spark of its burning train 

Shall light the elfin lamp again. 

^on hast heard our sentence, Fay ; 

Hence ! to the water-side, away ! " 

The goblin marked his monarch well ; 
He spake not, but he bowed him low. 
Then plucked a crimson colen-bell. 
And turned him round in act to go. 
The way is long, he cannot fly. 
His BoUhd wing has lost its power. 
And he winds adown the mountain high. 
For many a sore and weary hour. 
Through dreary beds of tangled fern, 
Through groTCS of nightshade dark and dem, 
Orer the grass and through the brake, 
Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake : 
Now o'er the Tiolet's axure flush 
He sldps along in lightsome mood ; 
And now he threads the bramble-bush, 
mi its points are died in fkiry blood. 
He has leaped the bog, he has pierced the 

briar. 
He has swum the brook, and waded the mire. 
Till his spirits sank, and his limbs grew weak ; 
And the red waxed fldnter in his cheek. 
He had fellen to the ground outright. 
For rugged and dim was his onwuti track, 
But there came a spotted toad in sight. 
And he laughed as he jumped upon her back. 
He bridled her mouth with a silk-weed twist 
He lashed her sides with an osier thong, 
And now through eyening's dewy mist, 
With leap and spring they bound along, 
nil the mountain's magic verge is past. 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 

Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
MoTcless still the glassy stream ; 
The wave is dear, the beach is bright 
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With snowy shell and sparkling stx)ne8 ; 
The shore-surge comes in ripples light, 
In murmuriflgs faint and distant moans ; 
And ever afar in the silence deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon's leap, 
And the bend of his graceful bow is seen — 
A glittering arch of silver sheen, 
Spanning the wave of burnished blue. 
And dripping with gems of the riyer-dew. 

The Elfin cast a glance around. 

As he lighted down iVom his courser toad, 

Then round his breast his wings he wound, 

And close to the river's brink he strode. 

He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer, 

Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 

Above his head his arms he threw, 

And headlong plunged in the waters blue. 

Up sprang the spirits of the waves. 
From the sea-silk beds in their coral oaves, 
With snail-plate armor, snatched in haste, 
They speed their way through the liquid 

waste. 
Some are rapidly borne along 
On the mailM shrimp or the prickly prong ; 
Some on the blood-red leeches glide. 
Some on the stony star-fish ride. 
Some on the back of the lancing squab, 
Some on the sidling soldier-crab. 
And some on the jellied quarl, that flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings ; 
They cut the wave with a living oar. 
And hurry on to the moonlit shore, 
To guard their realms and chase away 
The footsteps of the invading Fay. 

Fearlessly he skims along. 
His hope is high, and his limbs are strong ; 
He spreads his arm like a swallow's wing. 
And throws his feet with a frog-like fling ; 
His locks of gold on the waters shine. 
At his breast the tiny foam-beads rise ; 
His back gleams bright above the brine, 
And the wake-line foam behind him lies. 
But the water-sprites are gathering near 
To check his course along the tide ; 
Their warriors come in swift career, 
And hem him round on every side. 
On his side the leech has fixed his hold, 
The quarVs long arms are round him rolled. 
The prickly prong has pierced his skin. 
And the squab has thrown his javelin. 
The gritty star has rubbed him raw. 
And the crab has struck with his giant claw ; 
He howls with rage, he shrieks with pain, 
He strikes around, but his blows are vain : 
Hopeless is the unequal fight : 
Fairy I nought is left but flight. 

He turned him round and fled amain. 
With hurry and dash, to the beach again. 
He twisted over firom side to side. 



He laid his cheek to the cleaving tide ; 
The strokes of his pluneing arms are fleet, 
And with all his might he flings his feet; 
But the water-sprites are round him still. 
To cross his path and to work him ill. 
They bade the wave before him rise ; 
They flung the sea-fire in his eyes. 
And they stunned his ears with the scallop^ 
stroke. 

With the porpoise heave and the drum-fish 

croak. 
Oh ! but a weary wight was he 
When he reached the foot of the dog-wood 

tree. 
Gashed and wounded, and stiff and sore, 
He laid him down on the sandy shore ; 
He blessed the force of the charmed line, 
And he banned the water-goblin' s spite. 
For he saw around, in the sweet moonshine. 
Their little wee fiices above the brine, 
Giggling and laughing with all their might, 
At the piteous hap of the Fairy wight 

Soon he gathered the balsam dew 

From the sorrel-leaf and the henbane bud ; 

Over each wound the balm he drew. 

And with cobweb-lint he stanched the blood. 

The mild west wind was soft and low, 

It cooled the heat of his burning brow, 

And he felt new life in his sinews shoot, 

As he drank the juice of the calamus root; 

And now he treads the fiiital shore, 

As fresh and yigorous as before. 

Wrapped in musing stands the sprite ; 

'Tis the middle wane of night ; 

His task is hard, his way is fkr, 

But he must do his errand right. 

Ere dawning mounts ^er beamy oar. 

And rolls her chariot-wheels of light ; • 

And vain are the spells of fairy-luid ; 

He must work with a human hand. 

He cast a saddened look around. 

But he felt anew his bosom swell. 

When, glittering on the shadowed ground. 

He saw a purple mussel-shell ; 

Thither he ran, and he bent him low. 

He heaved at the stem and he heaved at ih9 

bow. 
And he pushed her over the yielding sand. 
Till he came to the verge of the haunted land» 
She was as lovely a pleasure-boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in. 
For she glowed with purple paint without. 
And shone with silvery pearl within. 
A sculler's notch in the stem he made. 
An oar he shaped of the booUe-blade ; 
Then sprang to his seat with lightsome leap. 
And launched afar on the calm, blue deep 

The imps of the river yell and rave ; 
They had no power above the wave ; 
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But they heaved the billow before the prow. 
And they dashed the surge against her side, 
And they struck her keel with Jerk and blow, 
Till the gunwale bent to the rocking tide. 
She wimpled about to the pale moonbeam. 
Like a feather that floats on a wind-tossed 

stream ; 
And momently athwart her track 
The quarl upreared his island back, 
And the fluttering scallop behind would float, 
And spatter the water about the boat ; 
But he baled her out with his colen-bell, 
And he kept her trimmed with a wary tread, 
While on every side like lightning fell 
The heavy strokes of his bootle-blade. 

Onward still he held his way, 

Till he came where the column of moonshine 

lay, 

And saw beneath the sur&ce dim 

The brown-backed sturgeon slowly swim : 

Around him were the goblin train ; 

But he sculled with all his might and main, 

And followed wherever the sturgeon led, 

Till he saw him upward point his head ; 

Then he dropped his paddle-blade, 

And held his colen-goblet up 

To catch the drop in its crimson cup. 

With sweeping tail and quivering fin, 

Through the wave the sturgeon flew, 

And, like the heaven-shot javelin, 

He sprang above the waters blue. 

Instant as the star-fall light, 

He plunged him in the deep again, 

But left an arch of silver bright. 

The rainbow of the moony main. 

It was a strange and lovely sight 

To see the puny goblin {here ; 

He seemed an angel firamed with light. 

With azure wings and sunny hair. 

Throned on a cloud of purple fair, 

Circled with blue and edged with white, 

And sitting at the fall of even 

Beneath the bow of summer heaven. 

A moment, and its lustre fell ; 

But ere it met the billow blue. 

He caught within his crimson bell 

A droplet of its sparkling dew. 

Joy to the Fay ! thy task is done, 

Thy wings are pure, for the gem is won ; 

Cheerily ply thy dripping oar, 

And haste away to the elfin shore. 

He turns, and lo ! on either side 
The ripples on his path divide. 
Anil the track o*er which his boat most pass 
Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. 
Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave, 
With snowy arms half-swelling out. 
While on the glossed and gleaming wave 
Their sea-green ringlets loosely float ; 



They swim around with smile and song ; 
They press the bark with pearly hand, 
And gently urge her course along 
Toward the beach of speckled sand ; 
And as he lightly leaped to land. 
They bade adieu with nod and bow, 
Then gaily kissed each little hand. 
And dropped in the crystal deep below. 

A moment stayed the Fairy there ; 

He kissed the beach and breathed a prayer,* 

Then spread his wings of gilded blue, 

And on to the elfin court he flew. 

As e*er ye saw a bubble rise, 

And shine with a thousand changing dyes, 

Till, lessening far through ether driven, 

It mingles with the dews of heaven ; 

As, at the glimpse of morning pale. 

The lance-fly spreads his silken sail, 

And gleams with blendings soft and bright, 

Till lost in the shades of fading night — 

So rose Arom earth the lovely Fay, 

So vanished far in heaven away I 

Up, Fairy I quit thy chickweed bower. 
The cricket has called the second hour ; 
Twice again, and the lark will rise 
To kiss the streaking of the skies. 
Up ! thy charmed armor don, 
Thoul't need it ere the night be gone. 

He put his acorn helmet on ; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistledown ; 

The corslet plate that guarded his breast 

Was once the wild bee's golden vest; 

His cloak of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of Sie butterflies ; 

His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 

Studs of gold on the ground of green ; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished 

bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed ; 
He bared his blade of the bent grass blue, 
He drove his spurs of oockle-seed. 
And away like a glance of thought he flew 
To skim the heavens and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 
The moth-fly, as he shot in air. 
Crept under the leaf, and hid her there ; 
The katydid forgot its lay. 
The prowling gnat fled &st away. 
The fell mosquito checked his drone, 
And folded his wings till the Fay was gone ; 
And the wily beetle dropped his head, 
And fell on the ground as if he were dead. 
They crouched them close in the darksome 

shade. 
They quaked all o'er with awe and fear, 
For they had felt the blue-bent blade, 
And writhed at the prick of the elfin spetf* 
Many a time on a summer's nighty 
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When the tkj was dear and the moon was 

bright, 
They had been roused from the haunted 

ground 
By the yelp and bay of the fairy hound ; 
They had heard of the tiny bugle-horn, 
They had heard the twang of the maize^k 

string 
When the Tine-twig bows were tightly drawn, 
And the needle-shaft through air was borne, 
Feathered with down of the hum-bird's wing ; 
And now they deemed the courier Ouphe 
Some hunter-sprite of the elfin ground, 
And they watched till they saw him mount 

the roof 
That canopies the world around ; 
Then glad they left their coTcrt lair. 
And freaked about in the midnight air. 
Up to the Taulted firmament 
His path the fire-fly courser bent, 
And at eyery gallop on the wind 
He flung a glittering spark behind ; 
He flies like a feather in the blast, 
Till the first light cloud in heaven is past. 
But the shapes of the air have begun their 

work. 
And a drizzly mist is round him cast ; 
He cannot see through the mantle murk, 
He shivers with cold, but he urges fiist ; 
Through storm and darkness, sleet and shade. 
He lashes his steed and spurs amain, 
For shadowy hands hare twitched the rein, . 
And flame-shot tongues around him played ; 
And near him many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell malignity. 
And yeUs of rage and shrieks of fear 
Came screaming on his startled ear. 

His wings are wet around his breast, 
The plume hangs dripping from his crest ; 
His eyes are blurred with £be lightning's glare, 
And his ears are stunned with the thunder's 

blare; 
But he gave a shout, and his blade he drew. 
Ho thrust before and he struck behind. 
Till he pierced their cloudy bodies through, 
And gashed their shadowy limbs of wind. 
Howling, the misty spectres flew. 
They rend the air with fHghtftil cries. 
For he has gained the welkin blue, 
And the land of clouds beneath him lies. 
Up to the cope careering swift, 
In breathless motion fkst. 
Fleet as the swallow cuts the drift, 
Or the sea-rock rides the blast, 
The sapphire sheet of eve is shot, 
The sphered moon is passed ; 
The earth but seems a tiny blot 
On a sheet of azure cast 
Oh ! it was sweet in the clear moonlight 
To tread the starry plain of eren, 



To meet the thousand eyes of night, 
And feel the cooling breath of heayen : 
But the Elfin made no stop or stay 
Till he came to the bank of the milky-way. 
Then he checked his courser^ s foot. 
And watched for the glimpse of the planet 
shoot. 

Sudden along the snowy tide 

That swelled to meet their footsteps' UJl, 

The sylphs of heayen were seen to glide. 

Attired in sunset's crimson pall. 

Around the Fay they weave the dance. 

They step before him on the plain. 

And one has taken his wasp-sting lance. 

And one upholds his bridle-rein. 

With warblings wild they lead him on 

To where, through clouds of amber seen. 

Studded with stars, resplendent shone 

The piUace of the sylphide queen. 

In spiral columns, gleaming bright. 

Were streamers of the northern light ; 

Its curtain's light and lovely flush 

Was of the morning's rosy blush ; 

And the ceiling fair that rose aboon 

The white and feathery fleece of moon. 

But oh I how &ir the shape that lay 

Beneath a rainbow bending bright ! 

She seemed to the entranced Fay 

The loveliest of the forms of light ; 

Her mantle was the purple rolled 

At twilight in the west afitr ; 

'Twas tied with threads of dawning gold, 

And buttoned with a sparkling star. 

Her fiMe was like the Uly soon 

That veils the vestal planet's hue ; 

Her eyes two beamlets from the moon 

Set floating in the welkin blue ; 

Her hair is like the sunny beam. 

And the diamond gems which round it i^eam 

Are the pure drops of dewy even 

That ne'er have left their native heaven. 

She raised her eyes to the wandering sprite, 

And they leaped with smiles, for well I ween 

Never before in the bowers of light 

Had the form of an earthly Fay been seen. 

Long she looked in his tiny fitoe. 

Long with his butterfly cloak she played, 

She smoothed his wings of azure lace. 

And handled the tassel of his blade ; 

And as he told, in accents low, 

The story of his love and woe. 

She felt new pains in her bosom rise. 

And the tear-drop started in her eyes ; 

And ** Oh, sweet spirit of earth," she cried, 

*< Return no more to your woodland height, 

But ever here with me abide. 

In the land of everlasting light ; 

Within the fleecy drift we'll lie, 

We'll hang upon the rainbow's rim, 

And all the jewels of the sky 
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Around thy brow shall bri^htiy beam; 
And thou shalt bathe thee in Uie stream 
That rolls its whitening foam aboon 
And ride upon the lightning's gleam, 
And dance upon the orb^d moon. 
We'll sit within the Pleiad ring, 
We'll rest on Orion's starry belt, 
And I will bid my sylphs to sing 
The song that maJses the dew-mist melt. 
Their harps are of the umber shade, 
That hides the blush of waking day. 
And every gleamy string is made 
Of silvery moonshine's lengthened ray. 

And thou shalt pillow on my breast, 
While heavenly breathings float around. 
And, with the sylphs of ether blest, 
Forget the joys of fairy ground. 

She was lovely and fkir to see, 
And the Elfin's heart beat fitftilly ; 
But lovelier &r, and still more &ir, 
The earthly form imprinted there. 
Naught he saw in the heavens above 
Was half so dear as his mortal love ; 
For he thought upon her looks so meek. 
And he thought of the light flush on her 

cheek. 
Never again might he bask and lie 
On that sweet cheek and moonlight eye ; 
But in "his dreanis her form to see, 
To clasp her in his reverie, 
To think upon his virgin bride, 
Was worth all heaven and earth beside. 
** Lady," he cried, ** I have sworn to-night. 
On the word of a fiEdry-knight, 
To do my sentence task aright; 
My honor scarce is free from stain, 
I may not soil its snows again ; 
Betide me weal, betide me woe. 
Its mandate must be answered now." 

Her bosom heaved with many a sigh. 
The tear was in her drooping eye ; 
But she led him to the palace gate. 
And called the sylphs who hovered there. 
And bade them fly and bring him straight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car. 
With charm and spell she blessed it there 
From all the fiends of upper air ; 
Then round him cast the shadowy shroud. 
And tied his steed behind the cloud, 
And pressed his hand as she bade him fly 
Far to the verge of the northern sky ; 
For by its wane and wavering light, 
There was a star would fall to-night. 

Borne afar on the wings of the blast 
Northward away, he speeds him fiist, 
And his courser follows the cloudy wain, 
Till the hoof-strokes fall like pattering rain. 
The clouds roll backward as he flies, 
And he has reached the northern plain, 



And backed his fire-fly steed again. 
Ready to follow in its flight 
The streaming of the rocket-light. 

The star is yet in the vault of heaveii« 

But it rocks in the summer gale ; 

And now 'Us fitftil and uneven, 

And now 'tis deadly pale ; 

And now 'Us wrapped in sulphur-smoke. 

And quenched in its rayless beam. 

And now with a rattling thunder-stroke 

It bursts in flash and flame. 

As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance. 

That the storm-spirit flings from high. 

The star-shots flew o'er ^e welkin blue, 

As it fell from the sheeted sky ; 

As swift as the wind, in its trail behind 

The Elfin gallops along. 

The fiends of the cloud are bellowing loud, 

But the sylphide charm is strong. 

He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire. 

While the cloud-fiends fly from the blaze ; 

He watches each flake Ull its sparks expire. 

And rides in the light of its rays ; 

But he drove his steed to the lightning speedf 

And caught a glimmering spark, 

Then wheeled around to the fairy ground. 

And sped through the midnight dark. 

Ouphe and goblin ! imp and sprite I 

Elf of eve, and starry Fay ! 

Ye that love the moon's soft light, 

Hither, hither wend your way. 

Twine ye in a jocund ring. 

Sing and trip it merrily. 

Hand to hand and wing to wing, 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 

Hail the wanderer again. 

With dance and song and lute and lyre ; 

Pure his wing and strong his chain, 

And doubly bright his fairy fire. 

Twine ye in an airy round. 

Brush the dew and print the lea. 

Skip and gambol, hop and bound. 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 

The beetle guards our holy ground. 
He flies about the haunted place. 
And if mortal there be found, 
He hums in his ears and flaps his fact. 
The leaf-harp sounds our roundelay ; 
The owlet's eyes our lanterns be ; 
Thus we sing, and dance, and play, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 

But hark ! from tower on tree-top high, 

The sentry-elf his call has made ; 

A streak is in the eastern sky, 

Shapes of moonlight flit and fade ; 

The hill-tops gleam in morning's spring. 

The sky-lark shakes his dappled wing. 

The day-glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 

The oock has crowed— and the Fays are gone^ 
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LANGSYNB. 

LMigiyDe ! — how doth the word oome back 

With magic meaning to the heart, 

As memory roams the tunny track. 

From which hope's dreams were loath to part !- 

No joy like by-past joy appears; 

For what is gone we freak and pine. 

Were life spun out a thousand years, 

It could not match Langsyne ! 

Langsyne ! — ^the days of childhood warm, 
When, tottering by a mother's knee, 
Each sight and sound had power to charm. 
And hope was high, and thought was free. 
Langsyne !— the merry school-boy days- 
How sweetly then life*s sun did shine ! 
Oh ! for the glorious pranks and phtys. 
The raptures of Langsyne I 

Langsyne ! — yes, in the sound, I hear 
The rustling of the summer grove; 
And Tiew those angel features near 
Which first awoke the heart to love. 
How sweet it is in pensive mood, 
At windless midnight to recline. 
And fill the mental solitude 
With spectres from Langsyne! 

Langsyne ! ah, where are they who shared 
With us its pleasures bright and blythe ! 
Kindly with some hath fortune fared; 
And some have bow*d beneath the scythe 
Of Death; while others scattered far 
O'er foreign lands at fate repine, 
Oft wandering forth, 'neath twilight's fftar. 
To muse on dear Langsyne I 

Langsyne !— the heart can never be 
Again so full of guileless trust; 
Langsyne ! the eyes no more shall see. 
Ah no ! the rainbow hopes of youth. 
LuDgsyne ! with thee resides a spell 
To raise the spirit, and refine. 
Farewell ! there can be no farewell 
To thee, loveil. lost Langsyne! 

D. M. MoiR. 



SONG OP THE SPIRIT OP MUSIC. 

Mine is the lay that lightly floats. 

And mine are the murmuring, djring notes, 

That fsU as soft as snow on the sea. 

And melt in the heart as instantly ! 

And the passionate strain that, deeply going, 

Refines the bosom it trembles through. 
As the musk-wind, 5v«r the water blowing, 

Raffles the wind but sweetens it too I 



I Mine is the charm whose mystic sway 
The Spirits of past Delight obey; 
Let but the tuneful talisman sound, 
And they come, like Genii, hovering round. 
And mine is the gentle song, that bears. 

From soul to soul, the wishes of love, 
As a bird, that wafts through genial airs 

The cinnamon seed from grove to grove. ^ 

"Tis I that mingle in sweet measure 

The past, the present, and future of pleasure; 

When memory links the tone that is gone 

With the blissful tone that's still in the ear; 
And hope from a heavenly note flies on 

To a note more heavenly still that is near ! 

The warrior's heart, when touched by me. 
Can as downy, soft, and as yielding be 
As lus own white plume, that high amid death 
Through the field has shone — yet moves with i 

breath. 
And, oh, how the eyes of beauty glisten, 

Wlien Music has reached her inward soul. 
Like the silent Stars, that wink and listen 

While heaven's eternal Melodies rolL 

Thomas Moork. 
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There was not on that day a speck to stain 
The asure heaven: the blessed sun alone. 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Career'd rejoicing in the fields of light. 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky. 
The billows heave ! one glowing green expanse. 
Save where along the line of bending shore. 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock's neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amettiyst, 
Embathed in emerald gloty: all the flocks 
Of ocean are abroad: like floating foam 
The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves: 
With long protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and round and mund 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It was a ^y that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling; even the insect swarms. 
From the dark nooks and coverts issued foiili 
To sport through one day of existence more. 
Tlie solitary primrose on the bank 
Seem'd now as if it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth; the rook and shores. 
The forests, and the everiasting hilla. 
Smiled in the joyful sunshine; they partook 
The universal blessing. 

RoBBtT South BT. 

i"Tbe PMnpadonr pifeon Is the spsdes, whioh, by 
eanying the ftrait of ths dnnamoo to dilteent plaoH^ 
is a gnat dJMSinlBstor of this valuaUs tise.'*-^a» 
Mr9w%*9 JUuHr. Tab, 1ft. 



il8 JACOB FLINrS JOUBNET. 

Yftin for a neighbour-smoke when ihey b^gaii 

JACOB FLINTS JOUBKBT.* to grow warm of a morning. 

Beyond the bam and under the northern 

[Bayard Taylor it one of the most promiiMnt of hiH there waa a log tenant-honae, in which 

modem American writen. In ^e i'oeUand Poetrjfy dwelt a negro couple, who, in the course of 

^i,uT/ca Dr. Orinrold •»J«^f^Wm: -Em^eiit - he had become fixtuws on the place and 

is M a writer of tniTeU, his highest and moet endnnng j«*»«» »«^ »'«»^*"« .7^ „ VT 1»»»*^ •»»« 

dwiiiictioiiwiu be from hte poetry. . . . Hii travel, almoet partners in it Harry, the man, was 

will hereafter be to his poems no more than thoee of the medium by which Samuel Flint kept up 

Smollett are to his extraordinary norels." Since that his necessaiy intercourse with the world beyond 

verdict was pronounced, Mr Taylor has won equal dis- ^^le valley; he took the horees to the black- 

tiiiction as a novelist. Besides manv short tales — from .., au^ :^ a^ au ^-n av a i_ x 

th. iMUmi coUeotion of which w. qUe th. foUoXaf »«»"'' tk'JPwn ^ the mill, the turkeys to 

tory—b<iba»iminetinamMl,Tkmnl<m;JalmOi)4fr^i niMkc*, and tbrough hl8 hands paaaed all the 

ibwuiMt; ne Siorf of A'ranrf; josrpi, ami Um t»tmd, tncomings and oo^ingg of the fann, except 

etc. Sff nute in LUmirji, Tol. I., |aig« 1U8. Born 1826, the annual interest on the mortgage. Sally, 

dini 18T8.J his wife, took care of the household, which. 

If there ever was a man crushed out of all l?^*?^',*" » "«^,* *"* «>mfort«We task, since 

courage, all self-reliance, all comfort in life, it *• t»We was well supplied for her own sake, 

was Jacob Flint. Why this should have been, ""• *!'*"' T"."* '^ '.?*. *" t"*'"'" ^^ 

neither he nor any one else could have ex- •7««P"«. *^'nK. ^""d bed-making. The 

phiined; but so it was. On the day that he P'*? ^'^ " *^^';'»™' tumble-down aspect, quite 

fint went to school, his shy, frightened face |° ''*^J"K "'^ '*» '«'°«'y •^"•*"'°' ^"* ^l 

marked him as fair game for the rougher and ^ '^^ ^^ «reumstance flatt«ed the mood 

stronger boys, and they subjected him to aU of 't»»llent, melancholy owner and hu. unhappy 

those exquisite refinements of torture which ^?1,. , .^^ ^ ■. , 

boys seem to get by the direct inspiration of , t^ 7T, J °°' ^2"° '?* "^^ ''^ 

the devil. There was no form of their bullying '^^J completely at case-Mrs. Ann Pardon, the 

meanness or the cowardice of their bnital '^^^ "^ » neighbounng fanner: and. for her 

strength which he did not experience. He '^i Becky Morton he felt someth.ng which 

was bom under a fading or falli^ star,-the n>i«kt have developed into love. But Becky 

inheritor of some anxious or unhappy mood of "?°***, Vu" w *''* '**: '°°**^ ** *''* T*^? 

his pwents, which gave its fast colour to the "''"'" ^^^ •/•™' «''»« '* ""? «>J«'^ "* 

threads out of which U. innocent being was "">»<* " >* '^ou hi bear, a„d at a meny 

woven. meeting of lads and lasses said she would dance 

Even the good people of the neighbourhood, '^* V^^ V'*^'" !lf '^^^ ^^"^ "» J?"" 

never accustomed to look below fte external^ ^- .T.""* T *''• "="'""* '*"« "^ •>' *" 

of appeaianoe and manner, saw in his shrink- bi»<«n8«t>^e nature.] „ ^. . 

ing face and awkwatd motions only the signs " '[?' » ^^1 ^"J* *'"°K'. •'^, '^}' 7'""* 

of .cringing, abject souL "You'll be no more f"""?]!? '"'»' •"■* the mention of it always 

of a man than Jake Flint !" was the repre«:h *»°'=''«^ » •»"" »«"'« "l ^^ »**"f^ , \^^ 

which many a farmer addressed to his dilatory ^^ f ">"' ''''«° .* ^l '* !?**'\I'* ^ 

boy; and thus the parents, one and aU, came "J^f ' t«"Po«|7 fnendship with another bo^ 

to repeat the sins of the children. ?' )''» "«*' "T* ^1^. T ^^ "'* ** the latter, 

If, therefore, at school and "before folks," » "j" '^f™"' ?.'.'!"' ""* «?"w'?!" ~''"""*; 

Jacob's portion was always uncomfortoble and I' When I am a little older, I shall nudte a great 

depressing, it was little more cheering at home. J""™;^' """ ~'»« '^^^ "«"•' ""* ''"^ Whitney's 

His parents, as all the neighbours believed, ^ „ ' wvi. > i -.i. i. . . t u 

had been unhappily married, and, though th^ ^ .«.»'' ^'*»«y ' ?'*««• "i'"^, '*» »tately old 

mother died in his early childhood, his father ^"^ '"^••°' '*• »!'»'"•' °^ *"^" *"' ""J'' '*• 
. J j_ .....1 _i. i_ two hundred acres of clean, warm-lying land. 




purpose of paying the interest upon a mortgage. "?""- ""' "^r .'"'' ,*TP''**??' "' repeating 

The fknn lay ta a hollow bet^reen two WhT, J»«»b» grand design, for the endl«. amusement 

.epMatod from the read by a thick wood, and J^ *••* '^^'>^\. ^^. ^"^^^ ,^'* '"*^"?u'! 

the chimneys of the lonely old house looked in ''•*»*y *•»" J^" "tT \. -^.u "^ ^ 
never ceased to rankle; yet, with the mconoeiv- 

« From Beauty and tiu Betut, and Taiet of Hmu. By *^^® penrersity of unthinking natures, precisely 

Beyard T^rlor; New Tork: Pntnam's Rons. thii Joke (as the people supposed it tO be) had 
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been perpetuated, until "Jake Flint's Jonmey" 
WM a synonym for any absurd or eztravagant 
expectation. Perhaps no one imagined how 
much pain he was keeping alive; for almost 
any other nuui than Jacob would have joined 
in the laugh against himself, and thus good- 
naturedly buried the joke in time. "He's 
used to that," the people said, like Becky 
Morton, and they really supposed there was 
nothing unkind in the remark! 

After Jacob had passed the thickets and 
entered the lonely hollow in which his father's 
house lay, his pace became slower and slower. 
He looked at the shabby old building, just 
touched by the moonlight behind the swaying 
shadows of the weeping- willow, stopped, looked 
again, and finally seated himself on a stump 
beside the path. 

"If I knew what to do!" he said to himself, 
rocking backwards and forwards, with his hands 
clasped over his knees, — "if I knew what to 
do!" 

The spiritual tension of the evening reached 
its climax: he could bear no more. With a 
strong bodily shudder his tears burst forth, and 
the passion of his weeping filled him from head 
to foot. How long he wept he knew not; it 
seemed as if the hot fountains would never run 
dry. Suddenly and startlingly a hand fell 
upon his shoulder. 

"Boy, what does this mean?" 

It was his father who stood before him. 

Jacob looked up like some shy animal brought 
to bay, his eyes full of a feeling mixed of fierce- 
ness and terror; but he said nothing. 

His father seated himself on one of the roots 
of the old stump, laid one hand upon Jacob's 
knee, and said with an unusual gentleness of 
manner, "I'd like to know what it is that 
troubles you so much." 

After a pause, Jacob suddenly burst forth 
with: "Is there any reason why I should tell 
you? Do you care any more for me than the 
rest of 'em?" 

" I didn't know as you wanted me to care 
for you particularly," said the father, almost 
deprecatingly. "I always thought you had 
friends of your own age." 

" Friends? devils! " exclaimed Jacob. "Oh, 
what have I done — ^what is there so dreadful 
about me that I should always be laughed at, 
and despised, and trampled upon? Tou are 
a great deal older than I am, father: what do 
you see in me? Tell me what it is, and how 
to get over it!" 

The eyes of the two men met Jacob taw 
his father's face grow pale in the moonlight, 
while he preeaed his hand involuntarily upon 



his heart, as if struggling with some physical 
pain. At last he spoke, but his words were 
strange and incoherent 

"I couldn't sleep," he said; "I got up again 
and came out o' doors. The white ox had 
broken down the fence at the comer, and would 
soon have been in the cornfield. I thought it 
was that, maybe, but still your — ^yonr mother 
would come into my head. I was coming down 
the edge of the wood when I saw you, and I 
don't know why it was that you seemed so 
difi^erent, all at once — " 

Here he paused, and was silent for a minute. 
Then he said, in a g^ve, commanding tone: 
"Just let me know the whole story. I have 
that much right yet." 

Jacob related the history of the evening, 
somewhat awkwardly and confusedly, it is true; 
but his father's brief, pointed questions kept 
him to the narrative, and forced him to explain 
the full significance of the expressions he re- 
peated. At the mention of "Whitney's place," 
a singular expression of Huilice touched the old 
man's face." 

"Do yon love Becky Morton?" he asked 
bluntly, when all had been told. 

"I don't know," Jacob stammered; '*I 
think not; because when I seem to like her 
most, I feel afraid of her." 

"It's lucky that you're not sure of it!" ex- 
claimed the old man with energy; "because 
you should never have her." 

"No," said Jacob, with a mournful acqui- 
escence, " I can never have her, or any other 
one." 

" But you shall — and will! when I help yon. 
It's true I've not seemed to care much about 
you, and I suppose you're free to think as you 
like; but this I say: I'll not stand by and see 
you spit upon! ' Covered with as much as it'll 
bearl' That's a piece o* luck anyhow. If 
we're poor, your wife must take your poverty 
with you, or she don't come into my doors. 
But first of all you must make your journey!" 

" My journey! " repeated Jacob. 

"Weren't you thinking of it this night, be- 
fore you took your seat on that stump? A 
little more, and you'd have gone dean off, I 
reckon." 

Jacob was silent, and hung his head. 

"Never mind! I've no right to think hard 
of it In a week we'll have finished our hayi ng, 
and then it's a fortnight to wheat; but, for 
that matter, Harry and I can manage the 
wheat by ourselves. Tou may take a month, 
two months, if anything comes of it Under 
a month I don't mean that yon shall come 
back. I'll give you twenty dollars for a staii; 
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if you want more you maat earn it on the road, 
any way yon please. And, mark yon, Jacob! 
since you cure poor, don't let anybody fmppoee 
you are rich. For my part, I shall not expect 
you to buy VThitney's place; all I ask is that 
you'll tell me, fair and square, just what things 
and what people you've got acquainted with. 
Get to bed now — the matter's settled; I will 
have it so." 

They rose and walked across the meadow 
to the house. Jacob had quite forgotten the 
events of the evening in the new prospect sud- 
denly opened to him, which filled him with a 
wonderful confusion of fear and desire. His 
father said nothing more. They entered the 
lonely house together at midnight, and went 
to their beds; but Jacob slept very little. 

Six days afterwards he left home, on a spark- 
ling June morning, with a small bundle tied 
in a yellow silk- handkerchief under hia arm. 
His father had furnished him with the promised 
money, but had positively refused to tell him 
what road he should take, or what plan of 
action he should adopt. The only stipulation 
was that his absence from home should not be 
less than a month. 

After he had passed the wood and reached 
the highway which followed the course of the 
brook, he paused to consider which course to 
take. Southward the road led past Pardon's, 
and he longed to see his only friends once more 
before encountering untried hazards; but the 
Tillage was beyond, and be had no courage to 
walk through its one long street with a bundle, 
denoting a journey, under his arm. Northward 
he would have to pass the mill and blacksmith's 
shop at the cross-roads. Then he remembered 
that he might easily wade the stream at a point 
where it was shallow, and keep in the shelter 
of the woods on the opposite hill until he struck 
the road farther on, and in that direction two 
or three miles would take him into a neigh- 
bourhood where he was not known. 

Once in the woods, an exquisite sense of 
freedom came upon him. There was nothing 
mocking in the soft, graceful stir of the ex- 
panded foliage, in the twittering of the un- 
frightened birds, or the scampering of the 
squirrels, over the rustling carpet of dead leaves. 
He lay down upon the moss under a spreading 
beech-tree and tried to think ; but the thoughts 
would not come. He could not even clearly 
recall the keen troubles and mortifications he 
bad endured : all things were so peaceful and 
beautiful that a portion of their peace and 
beauty fell upon men and invested them with 
a more kindly character. 

Towards noon Jacob found himself beyond 



the limited geography of his life. The first 
man he encountered was a stranger, who greeted 
him with a hearty and respectful *'How do 
you do, sir?" 

'* Perhaps," thought Jacob, "I am not so 
very dififerent from other people, if I only 
thought so myself. " 

At noon, he stopped at a farm-house by the 
roadside to get a drink of water. A pleasant 
woman, who came from the door at that moment 
with a pitcher, allowed him to lower the bucket 
and haul it up dripping with precious coolness. 
She looked upon him with good-will, for he 
had allowed her to see his eyes, and something 
in their honest, appealing expression went to 
her heart. 

* * We're going to have dinner in five minutes, " 
said she ; ' ' won't you stay and have something ? " 

Jacob stayed and brake bread with the plain, 
hospitable family. Their kindly attention to 
him during the meal gave him the lacking 
nerve; for a moment he resolved to oflTer his 
services to the farmer, but he presently saw 
that they were not really needed, and, besides, 
the place was still too near home. 

Towards night he reached an old country 
tavern, lording it over an incipient village of 
six houses. The landlord and hostler were 
inspecting a drooping-looking horse in front of 
the stables. Now, if there was anything which 
Jacob understood to the extent of his limited 
experience, it was horse nature. He drew 
near, listened to the views of the two men, 
examined the animal with his eyes, and was 
ready to answer, ** Yes, I guess so," when the 
landlord said, "Perhaps, sir, you can tell what 
is the matter with him." 

His prompt detection of the ailment, and 
prescription of a remedy which in an hour 
showed its good effects, installed him in the 
landlord's best graces. The latter said, ' ' Well, 
it shall cost you nothing to-night," as he led 
the way to the supper-room. When Jacob 
went to bed he was surprised on reflecting that 
he had not only been talking for a full hour 
in the bar-room, but had been looking people 
in the face. 

Resisting an offer of good wages if he would 
stay and help look after the stables, he set 
forward the next morning with a new and most 
delightful confidence in himself. The know- 
ledge that now nobody knew him as "Jake 
Flint" quite removed his tortured self -consci- 
ousness. When he met a person who was glum 
and ungracious of speech, he saw, nevertheless, 
that he was not its special object He was 
sometimes asked questions, to be sure, which 
a little embarrassed him, bat he soon hit npom 
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answers which were Bufficiently true without 
betraying his purpose. 

Wandering sometimes to the right and 
sometimes to the left, he slowij made his way 
into the land, until, on the afternoon of the 
fourth day after learing home, he found him- 
self in a rougher region — a rocky, hilly tract, 
with small and not Tery flourishing farms in 
the valleys. Here the season appeared to be 
more backward than in the open country; the 
hay harvest was not yet over. 

Jacob's taste for scenery was not particularly 
cultivated, but something in the loneliness 
and quiet of the farms reminded him of his 
own home; and he looked at one house after 
another, deliberating with himself whether it 
would not be a good place to spend the remainder 
of his month of probation. He seemed to be 
very far from home — about forty miles, in fact, 
— and was beginning to feel a little tired of 
wandering. 

Finally the road climbed a low pass of the 
hills, and dropped into a valley on the opposite 
aide. There was but one house in view — a 
two-story building of logs and plaster, with a 
garden and orchard on the hillside in the rear. 
A large meadow stretched in front, and when 
the whole of it lay clear before him, as the road 
issued from a wood, his eye was caught by an 
unusual harvest picture. 

Directly before him, a woman, whose face 
was concealed by a huge, flapping sun-bonnet, 
was seated upon a mowing-machine, guiding a 
span of horses around the great tract of thick 
grass which was still uncut A little distance 
off*, a boy and girl were raking the drier swaths 
together, and a hay-cart, drawn by oxen and 
driven by a man, was j ust entering the meadow 
from the side next the bam. 

Jacob hung his bundle upon a stake, threw 
his coat and waistcoat over the rail, and, rest- 
ing his chin on his shirted arms, leaned on the 
fence, and watched the haymakefs. As the 
woman came down the nearer side she appeared 
to notice him, for her head was turned from 
time to time in his direction. When she had 
made the round, she stopped the horses at 
the comer, sprang lightly from her seat and 
called to the man, who, leaving his team, met 
her half-way. They were nearly a furlong 
distant, but Jacob was quite sure that she 
pointed to him, and that the man looked in 
the same direction. Presently she set off across 
the meadow, directly towards him. 

When within a few paces of the fence, she 
stopped, threw back the flaps of her sun-bonnet, 
and said, "Qood day to you!" 

Jacob was so amazed to set a bright, fresh. 



girlish face, that he stared at her with all his 
eyes, forgetting to drop bis head. Indeed, he 
could not have done so, for his chin was propped 
upon the top rail of the fence. 

" You are a stranger, I see," she added. 

"Yes, in these parts," he replied. 

"Looking for work?" 

He hardly knew what answer to make, so 
he said, at a venture, "That's as it happens." 
Then he coloured a little, for the words seemed 
foolish to his ears. 

"Time's precious," said the giri, "so Til 
tell you at once we want help. Our hay mu$t 
be got in while the fine weather lasts." 

"I'll help you!" Jacob exclaimed, taking 
his arms from the rail, and looking as willing 
as he felt 

" I'm BO glad! But I must tell you, at first, 
that we're not rich, and the hands are asking 
a great deal now. How much do you expect ? " 

"Whatever you please?" said he, climbing 
the fence. 

"No, that's not our way of doing business. 
What do you say to a dollar a day, and found?" 

"All right!" and with the words he was 
already at her side, taking long strides over 
the elastic turf. 

"I will go on with my mowing," said she, 
when they reached the horses, "and you can 
rake and load with my father. What name 
shall I call you by?" 

"Everybody calls me Jake." 

"'Jake!' Jacob is better. Well, Jacob, I 
hope you'll give us all the help you can." 

With a nod and a light laugh she sprang 
upon the machine. There was a sweet throb 
in Jacob's heart, which, if he could have 
expressed it, would have been a triumphant 
shout of ' ' I'm not afraid of her. I'm not afraid 
of her!" 

The farmer was a kindly, depressed man, 
with whose quiet ways Jacob instantly felt 
himself at home. They worked steadily until 
sunset, when the girl, detaching her horses from 
the machine, mounted one of them, and led the 
other to the bam. Atthe supportable the farmer^s 
wife said: "Susan, you must be very tired." 

"Not now, mother!" she cheerily answered. 
"I was, I think, but after I picked up Jacob, 
I felt sure we should get our hay in." 

"It was a good thing," said the farmer; 
"Jacob don't need to be told how to work." 

Poor Jacob! He was so happy he could 
have cried. He sat and listened, and blushed 
a little, with a smile on his face which it was 
a pleasure to see. The honest people did not 
seem to regard him in the least as a stranger; 
they discussed their family interests and troublfli 
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and hopes before him, and in a little while it 
leemed as if he had known them always. 

How faithfully he worked. How glad and 
tired he felt when night came, and the hay- 
mow was filled, and the great stacks grew be- 
side the bam! Bat ah! the haying came to 
an end, and on the last evening, at supper, 
everybody was constrained and silent £ven 
Susan looked grave and thoughtfuL 

''Jacob," said the farmer, finally, "I wish 
we could keep you until wheat harvest; but 
you know we are poor and can't afford it 
Perhaps you could — " 

He hesitated; but Jacob, catching at the 
chance and obeying his own unselfish impulse, 
cried: "Oh, yes, I can; I'll be satisfied with 
my board, till the wheat's ripe." 

Susan looked at him quickly, with a bright, 
speaking face. 

" It's hardly fair to yon," said the farmer. 

'*But I like to be here so much!" Jacob 
eried. "Ilike— aU of you!" 

"We do seem to suit," said the farmer, "like 
as one family. And that reminds me, we've 
not heard your fiunily name yet" 

"PUnt" 

"Jacob FUfUr exclaimed the farmer's wife, 
with sudden agitation. 

Jacob was scared and troubled. They had 
heard of him, he thought, and who knew what 
ridiculous stories? Susan noticed an anxiety 
on his face which she could not understand, 
but she unknowingly came to his relief. 

"Why, mother," she asked, "do you know 
Jacob's famUy?" 

"No, I thhik not," said her mother, "only 
somebody of the name, long ago." 

His offer, however, was gratefully accepted. 
The bright, hot, summer days, came and went, 
but no flower of July ever opened as rapidly 
and richly and warmly as his chilled, retarded 
nature. New thoughts and instincts came 
with every morning's sun, and new conclusions 
were reached with every evening's twilight 
Tet as the wheat harvest drew towards the end, 
he felt that he must leave the place. The 
month of absence had gone by, he scarce knew 
how. He was free to return home, and, though 
he might offer to bridge over the gap between 
wheat and oats, as he had already done between 
hay and wheat, he imagined the family might 
hesitate to accept such an offer. Moreover, 
this life at Susan's side was fast grovring to be 
a pain, unless he could assure himself that it 
would be so for ever. 

They were in the wheat-field, busy with the 
last sheaves, she raking and he binding. The 
larmer and younger children had gone to the 
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bam with a load. Jacob was working silentlj 
and steadily, but when they had reached the 
end of a row, he stopped, wiped his wet brow, 
and suddenly said, "Susan, I suppose to-day 
finishes my work here." 

Tes," she answered very slowly. 
And yet I'm very sorry to go." 

"I — we don't want you to go if we could 
help it" 

Jacob appeared to stmggle with himself. 
He attempted to speak. "If I could — " he 
brought out, and then paused. ' ' Susan, would 
you be glad if I came back?" 

His eyes implored her to read his meaning. 
No doubt she read it correctly, for her face 
flushed, her eyelids fell, and she barely mur- 
mured, "Yes, Jacob." 

"Then I'll come!" he cried; "I'll come and 
help you with the oats. Don't talk of pay! 
Only tell me I'll be welcome! Susan, don't 
you believe I'll keep my word?" 

"I do indeed," said she, looking him firmly 
in the face. 

That was all that was said at the time; but 
the two understood each other tolerably welL 

On the afternoon of the second day Jacob 
saw again the lonely house of his father. Hia 
journey was made, yet, if any of the neighboura 
had seen him, they wonld never have believed 
that he had come back rich. 

Samuel Plint tamed away to hide a peculiar 
smile when he saw his son; bat little was sud 
until late that evening, after Harry and Sally 
had left Then he required and received an 
exact account of Jacob's experience during his 
absence. After hearing the story to the end, 
he said, " Andsoyou love thisSusan Meadows?" 

"I'd— I'd do anything to be with her." 

"Are you afraid of her?" 

" No ! " Jacob uttered the word so emphatit 
cally that it rang through the house. 

" Ah, well! " said theold man, lifting his eyes^ 
and speaking in the air, "all the harm ma^ 
be mended yet But- there must be anothei 
test." Then he was silent for some time. 

' ' I have it ! " he finally exclaimed. ' ' Jacob, 
you must go back for the oats harvest You 
must ask Susan to be your wife, and ask hei 
parents to let you have her. But, — pay atten^ 
tion to my words! — you must tell her that you 
are a poof, hired man on this place, and that 
she can be engaged as housekeeper. Don't speak 
of me as your father, but as the owner of the 
farm. Bring her here in that belief, and let me 
see how honest and willing she is. I can easily 
arrange matters with Harry and Sally while you 
are away; and I'll only ask you to keep up th« 
appearance of the thing for a month or sa" 
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•'But, father/* — Jacob began. I 

"Not a word! Are you not willing to do 
that much for the sake of having her all your 
life, and this farm after me? Suppose it is 
covered with a mortgage, if she is idl you say, 
you two can work it off. Not a word more! 
It IB no lie, after all, that you will tell her. *' 

"I am afraid," said Jacob, "that she could 
not leave her home now. She is too useful 
there, and the family is so poor." 

"Tell them that both your wages, for the 
first year, shall go to them. It'll be my busi- 
ness to rake and scrape the money together 
somehow. Say, too, that the housekeeper's 
place can't be kept for her — must be filled at 
once. Push matters like a man, if you mean 
to be a complete one, and bring her here, if 
she carries no more with her than the clothes 
on her back!" 

During the following days Jacob had time 
to familiarize his mind with this startling pro- 
posal. He knew his father's stubborn will too 
well to suppose that it could be changed; but 
the inevitable soon converted itself into the 
possible and desirable. The sweet face of Susan 
as she had stood before him in the wheat-field 
was continually present to his eyes, and ere 
long he began to place her, in his thoughts, 
in the old rooms at home, in the garden, among 
the thickets by the brook, and in Ann Pardon's 
pleasant parlour. Enough; his father's plan 
became his own long before the time was out 

On his second journey everybody seemed to 
be an old acquaintance and an intimate friend. 
It was evening as he approached the Meadows 
farm, but the younger children reoogniaed 
him in the dusk, and their cry of, "Oh, here's 
Jacob!" brought out the farmer and his wife 
and Susan, with the heartiest of welcomeSb 
They had all missed him, they said, — even the 
horses and oxen had looked for him, and they 
were wondering how they should get the oats 
harvested without him. 

Jacob looked at Susan as the fanner said 
this, and her eyes seemed to answer, "I said 
nothing, but I knew you would come." Then, 
first, he felt sufficient courage for the task be- 
fore him. 

He rose the next morning, before any one 
was stirring, and waited until she should come 
down-stairs. The sun had not risen when she 
appeared, with a milk -pail in each hand, 
waJking unsuspectingly to the cow-yard. He 
waylaid her, took the pails in his hand and 
said in nervous haste, " Susan, will you be my 
wife?" 

She stopped as if she had received a sudden 
blow; then a shy, sweet consent seemed to nm 



through her heart "0 Jacob!" was all she 
could say. 

"But you will, Susan?" he urged; and then 
(neither of them exactly knew how it happened) 
all at once his arms were around her, and they 
had kissed each other. 

"Susan," he said, presently, "I am a poor 
man — only a farm hand, and must work for 
my living. You could look for a better hus- 
band." 

' ' I could never find a better than you, Jacob. " 

"Would you work with me, too, at the same 
place?" 

"You know I am not afraid of work," she 
answered, "and I could never want any other 
lot than yours." 

Then he told her the story which his father 
had prompted. Her face grew bright and 
happy as she listened, and he saw how from 
her very heart she accepted the humble fortune. 
Only the thought of her parents threw a cloud 
over the new and astonishing vision. Jacob, 
however, grew bolder as he saw fulfilment of 
his hope so near. They took the pails and 
seated themselves beside neighbour cows, one 
raising objections or misgivings which the 
other manfully combated. Jacob's earnestness 
unconsciously ran into his hands, as he dis- 
covered when the impatient oow began to snort 
and kick. 

The harvesting of the oats was not commenced 
that morning. The children were sent away, 
and there was a council of four persons held 
in the parlour. The result of mutual protesta- 
tions aJvd much weeping was, that the farmer 
and his wife agreed to receive Jacob as a son- 
in-law; the ofier of the wages was four timee 
refused by them, and then accepted; and the 
chance of their being able to live and labour 
together was finally decided to be too fortunate 
to let slip. When the shock and surprise was 
over, all gradually became cheerful, and, as 
the matter was more calmly discussed, the first 
coigectured difficulties somehow resolved them- 
selves into trifles. 

It was the simplest and quietest wedding, 
— at home on an Aug^t morning. Farmer 
Meadows then drove the bridal pair half-way 
on their journey to the old country tavern, 
where a fresh conveyance had been engaged for 
them. The same evening they reached the farm- 
house in the valley, and Jacob's happy mood 
gave place to an anxious uncertainty as he re- 
membered the period of deception upon which 
Susan was entering. He keenly watched his 
father's face when they arrived, and was a little 
relieved when he saw that his wife had made a 
good first ImpreBBion. 
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So, this IB my new honaekeeper/' said the 
<^d man. "I hope yon will gnit me as well 
ai yonr hnsband does." 

'TU do my best, ai," said she; "but yon 
mnst have patience with me for a few days, 
nntil I know your ways and wishes.'* 

"Mr. Flint/' said Sally, "shaU I get supper 
ready?" 

Susan looked up in astonishment at hearing 
the name. 

"Yes," the old man remarked, "we both 
have the same name. The fact is, Jacob and 
I are a sort of relations." 

Jacob, in spite of his new happiness, con- 
tinned ill at ease, although he could not help 
seeing how his father brightened under Susan's 
genial influence, how satisfied he was with her 
quick, neat, exact ways and the cheerfulness 
with which she fulfilled her duties. At the 
end of a week the old man counted out the 
wages agreed upon for both, and his delight 
culminated at the frank simplicity with which 
Susan took what she supposed she had fairly 
earned. 

"Jacob," he whispered when she had left 
the room, "keep quiet one more week, and 
then I'll let her know." 

He had scarcely spoken, when Susan burst 
into the room again, crying, "Jacob, they are 
coming, they have come!" 

"Who?" 

*' Father and mother; and we didn't expect 
them, you know, for a week yet" 

All three went to the door as the Tisitors 
made their appearance on the veranda. Two 
of the party stood as if thunderstruck, and two 
exclamations came together: 

"Samuel Flint!" 

"Lucy Wheeler!" 

There was a moment's silence; then the far- 
mer's wife, with a visible effort to compose 
herself, said, "Lucy Meadows, now." 

The tears came into Samuel Flint's eyes. 
"Let us shake hands, Lucy," he said: "my 
ion has married your daughter." 

All but Jacob were freely startled at these 
words. The two shook hands, and then Samuel, 
turning to Susan's father, said: "And this 
is your husband, Lucy. I am glad to make 
his acquaintance." 

"Your father, Jacob!" Susan cried; "what 
does it all mean?" 

Jacob's face grew red, and the old habit of 
hanging his head nearly came back upon him. 
He knew not what to say, and looked wistfully 
at his father. 

"Come into the house and sit down/' said 
the latter. "I think we shall all feel better 



when we have quietly and comfortably talked 
the matter over." 

They went into the quaint, old-fashioned 
parlour, which had alreaidy been transformed 
by Susan's care, so that much of its shabbiness 
was hidden. When all were seated, and Samuel 
Flint perceived that none of the others knew 
what to say, he took a resolution which, for a 
man of his mood and habit of life, required 
some courage. 

" Three of us here are old people/' he began, 
"and the two young ones love each other. It 
was so long ago, Lucy, that it cannot be laid 
to my blame if I speak of it now. Your hus- 
band, I see, has an honest heart, and will not 
misunderstand either of us. The same thing 
often turns up in life; it is one of those secrets 
that everybody knows, and that everybody talks 
about except the persons concerned. When I 
was a young man, Lucy, I loved you truly, and 
I faithfully meant to make you my wife." 

" I thought so too, for a while," said she, very 
calmly. 

Farmer Meadows looked at his wife, and no 
face was ever more beautiful than his, with that 
expression of generous pity shining through it. 

"You know how I acted," Samuel Flint 
continued, "but our children must also know 
that I broke off from yon without giving any 
reason. A woman came between us and made 
all the mischief. I was considered rich then, 
and she wanted to secure my money for her 
daughter. I was an innocent and unsuspecting 
young man, who believed that everybody else 
was as good as myself; and the woman never 
rested until she had turned me from my first 
love, and fastened me for life to another. Little 
by little I discovered the truth; I kept the 
knowledge of the iigury to myself; I quickly 
got rid of the money which had so cursed me, 
and brought my wife to this, the loneliest and 
dreariest place in the neighbourhood, where I 
forced upon her a life of poverty. I thought 
it was a just revenge, but I was unjust. She 
really loved me: she was, if not quite without 
blame in the matter, ignorant of the worst 
that had been done (I learned all that too late), 
and she never complained, though the change 
in me slowly wore out her life. I know now 
that I was cruel; but at the same time I pun- 
ished myself, and was innocently punishing 
my son. But to him there was one way to 
make amends. ' I will help him to a wife,' I 
said, 'who will gladly take poverty with him 
and for his sake.' I forced him, against his 
will, to say that he was a hired hand on this 
place, and that Susan must be content to be a 
i hired housekeeper. Kow that I know Suaan, 
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I see that this proof might have been left out; 
but I guess it has done no harm. The place 
is not so heavily mortgaged as people think, 
and it will be Jacob's after I am gone. And 
now forgive me, all of you, — Lucy first, for 
she has most cause; Jacob next; and Susan, — 
that will be easier; and you, Friend Meadows, 
if what I have said has been hard for yon to 
hear." 

The farmer stood up like a man, took Samuel's 
hand and his wife's, and said in a broken voice : 
"Lucy, I ask you, too, to forgive him, and I 
ask you both to be good friends to each other." 

Susan, dissolved in tears, kissed all of them 
in turn; but the happiest heart there was 
Jacob's. 

It was now easy for him to confide to his 
wife the complete story of his troubles, and to 
find his growing self-reliance strengthened by 
her quick, intelligent sympathy. The Pardons 
were better friends than ever, and the fact, 
which at first created great astonishment in 
the neighbourhood, that Jacob Flint had really 
gone upon a journey and brought home a 
handsome wife, began to change the attitude 
of the people towards him. The old place was 
no longer so lonely; the nearest neighbours 
began to drop in and insist on return visits. 
Now that Jacob kept bis head up, and they 
got a fair view of his face, they discovered that 
be was not lacking, after all, in sense or social 
qualities. 

In October, the Whitney place, which had 
been leased for several years, was advertised 
to be sold at public sale. The owner had gone 
to the city and become a successful merchant, 
had outlived his local attachments, and now 
took advantage of a rise in real estate to dis- 
burden himself of a property which he could 
not profitably control. 

Everybody from far and wide attended the 
sale, and, when Jacob Flint and his father ar- 
rived, everybody said to the former: " Of course 
you've come to buy, Jacob." But each man 
laughed at his own smartness, and considered 
the remark original with himself. 

Jacob was no longer annoyed. He laughed, 
too, and answered : '' I'm afraid I can't do that; 
but I've kept half my word, which is more 
than most men do." 

''Jake's no fool, after all," was whispered 
behind him. 

The bidding commenced, at first very spirited, 
and then gradually slacking off, as the price 
mounted above the means of the neighbouring 
iarmers. The chief aspirant was a stranger, a 
well-dressed man with a lawyer's air, whom 
nobody knew. After the usual long pauses 
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and passionate exhortations, the hammer fell, 
and the auctioneer, turning to the stranger, 
asked, "What name?" 

"Jacob Flint!" 

There was a general cry of surprise. All 
looked at Jacob, whose eyes and mouth showed 
that he was as dumbfoundered as the rest. 

The stranger walked coolly through the 
midst of the crowd to Samuel Flint, and said, 
"When shall I have the papers drawn ap?" 

"As soon as you can," the old man replied; 
then seizing Jacob by the arm, with the words, 
" Let's go home now!" he hurried him on. 

The explanation soon leaked out. Samuel 
Flint had not thrown away his wealth, but 
had put it out of his own hands. It was given 
privately to trustees, to be held for his son, 
and returned when the latter should have 
married with his father's consent There was 
more than enough to buy the Whitney place. 

Jacob and Susan are happy in their stately 
home, and good as they are happy. If any 
person in the neighbourhood ever makes use 
of the phrase "Jacob Flint's Journey," he in- 
tends thereby to symbolize the good fortune 
which sometimes follows honesty, reticence^ 
and shrewdness. 



TO A RICH MAN. 

If well thou view*8t us with no squinted eye. 
No partial judgment, thou wilt quickly rate 
Thy wealth no richer than my poverty ; 
My want no poorer than thy rich estate : 

Our ends and births alike ; in this, as I ; 

Poor thou wert born, and poor again shalt die. 

My little fills my little-wishing mind ; 

Thou having more than much, yet seekest more: 

Who seeks, still wishes what he seeks to find ; 

Who wishes, wants ; and who so wants, is poor; 
Then this must follow of necessity — 
Poor are thy riches, rich my poverty. 

Though still thou gett'st, yet is thy want net 
spent, 

But as thy wealth, so grows thy wealthy itch: 

But with my little I have much content ; 

Content hath all, and who hath all is rich : 
Then this in reason thou must needs oonfese^ 
If I have little, yet that thou hast less. 

Whatever man possesses, God hath lent, 

And to his audit liable is ever, 

To reckon, how, and where, and when he spent: 

Then thus thou bragg'st, thou art a great receiver: 
Little my debt, when little is my store: 
The morethou hast, thydebt stiU grows the more. 

64 
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Bb» mth^ Pad UamtU dmmntUd down 
Tflarieh th« poor by ba rich p of oitj ; 
Ha BMAt, hia hooie, hii gimTe, wtn not bk ofVB* 
Yet all u his from all otemitj : 

X^ BO bo Uko mj Head, wbom I adofo; 

Bo tboQ great, woaltby, I liill baae and poor. 

pHtarxAs fharcMMau 



THE RET CRN. 

Oh ! bid him rererenoe, in his mAobood's priSM, 
His jcath's bri^t momiiaf draam. 

DoarCAaioa. 

''Art thou cfjme with tbe heart of thy childhood 

back, 
Tbo free, the pfore, the kiDd?** 
— So mnrrour'd the trees in mj homeward track. 
As they plajed to the moantain wind. 
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Hast tbou been true to thine early love?" 
Whispered my itatiTe streams, 
'* Dnih the spirit, reared amidst hill and grove, 
Still rsTere its first high dreams?" 
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Hast thon borne in thy bosom the holy prayer 
Of the child in his parent halls ?^ 
Thus breathed a voice on the thrilling air 
Prom tbe old ancestral walls ; 

** Hast thon kept thy faith with the faithful dead 
Whose place of rest is nigh? 
With the father's blessing o*er thee shed? 
With the mother's trusting eye?*" 

Then my tears gushed forth in sudden rain. 
As I answered—" O ye shades ! 
I bring not my childhood's heart again 
To the freedom of your glades I 

'* I have tnm*d from my first pure love aside, 
O bright rejoicing streams I 
Light after light in my soul hath died. 
The early glorious dreams I 

" And the holy prayer from my thoughts hath 

pass'd, 
Tbe prayer at my mother's knee— 
Darkened and troubled, I come at last, 
Tbou home of my boyish glee ! 

" But I bear from my childhood a gift of tean 
To soften and atone : 
And, O ye scenes of those blessed years I 
They shall make me again your own !" 



GIBRALTAR: 

A !nGHT AT THE BAGGED- STAFP. 

rWilUam Leggctt. born in Nsw Tock, ISOS; dtmi 
1840. He sarred foor jsars in tbm Unitod assMs oavy: 
tiMa baeaoM editor 0I tb* Critie, and safaaeqiMatl j uT 
oUmt periodicals, winning for hi~aMif f onsaisi sbis n- 
ytetfain as a politkal and miseeUaaeoas vnter. In 
IMO tho then pnakfent of tho L'nitod Statos appointed 
him diploourtie afent to tbe rapoblie of Gnateaiala; 
bQt he died whilst making fireparations to enter vpoa 
his new dnties. His chief collected works are : LtUurt 
H^nvr* at 8fa (poem*); Sarul StarieM; Tola by a ConUrf 
SekAfilmaMtr : and PoUtteal Vri/u*^, edited by Theo- 
dore Sedgwick.] 

The fint time I ever saw the famous rock of 
Gibraltar was on a glorious afternoon in tbe 
month of October, when the sun difTuiied just 
sufficient heat to give an agreeable tempera- 
ture to the air, and shed a soft and mellow 
light through the somewhat hazy atmosphere, 
which enabled us toaee the scenery of the Straits 
to the best advantage: 

We had a rough and stormy, but uncom- 
monly short parage; for tbe wind, though 
tempestuous, had blown from the right quarter; 
and our gallant frigate dashed and bounded 
over the waves, ''like a steed that knows bis 
rider." I could not then say, with the' poet 
from whom I have borrowed this quotation, 
"welcome to their roar!" for I was a novice 
on the ocean in those days, and had not yet 
entirely recovered from certain uneasy sensa- 
tions about the region of the epigastrium, 
which by no means rendered the noise of rush- 
ing waters the most agreeable sound to my 
ears, or the rolling of the vessel the most plea- 
sant motion for my body. Never did old sea- 
dog of a sailor, in the horse latitudes, pray 
more sincerely for a wind, than I did for a calm 
during that boisterous passage — and never, I 
may add, did the selfish prayer of a sinner 
prove more unavailing. The gale, like Othello's 
revenge, ''kept due on to the Propontic and 
the Hellespont,'* and it blew so hard that it 
sometimes seemed to lift our old craft almost 
out of the water. 

When wc came out of port, we had our 
dashy fair-weather spars aloft, with skysail 
yards athwart, a moonsail to the main, and 
hoist enough for the broad blue to show itself 
to good advantage above that. But before the 
pilot left us, our top-gallant poles were under 
the boom cover, and storm-stumps in their 
places; and the first watch was scarcely re- 
lieved, when the boatswain's call — repeated by 
four mates, whose lungs seemed formed oa 
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purpose to out-roar a tempest — rang through ; 
the ship, ''AH hands to house top-gallant 
maatA, ahoy!" From that time till we made 
the land the gale continued to rage with un- 
intermitted violence, to the great delight of 
the old tars, and the manifest annoyance of 
the green reefers, of whom we had rather an 
unusual number on board. If my pen were 
endued with the slightest portion of the quality 
which distinguished Hogarth's pencil, I might 
here give a description of a man-of-war's steer- 
age in a storm, which could not but force a 
smile from the most saturnine reader. I must 
own I did not much relish the humour of the 
acene then — para magna fui — that is, I was 
sea-sick myself; but 

Quod foit durum pati— memlniae duloe wt ; 

and I have often since, sometimes in my ham- 
mock, sometimes during a cold mid watch on 
deck, burst into a hearty laugh, ajs the memory 
of our grotesque distresses, and of the odd 
figures we cut during that passage, has glanced 
across my mind. 

But the longest day must have an end, and the 
stiffest breeze cannot last for ever. The wind, 
which for a fortnight had been blowing as hard 
JA a trumpeter for a wager, blew itself out at 
last. About dawn on the morning of the day 
I have alluded to it began to lull, and by the 
time the sun was fairly out of the water it fell 
flat calm. It was my morning watch, and 
what with sea-sickness, fatiguing duty, and 
being cabined, cribbed, confined for so long a 
time in my narrow and unaccustomed lodgings, 
I felt worn out and in no mood to exult in the 
ehoice I had made of a profession. I stood 
holding by one of the belaying-pins of the 
main fife-rail (for I had not yet, as the sailors 
phrase it, got my sea-1^^ aboard), and looking, 
I suppose, as melancholy as a sick monkey on 
a lee backstay, when a cry from the foretop- 
sail-yard. reached my ear that instantly thrilled 
to my heart, and set the blood running in a 
lively current through my veins. 

"Land, oh!'* cried the jack-tar on the look- 
out, in a cable-tier voice which seemed to issue 
from the bottom of his stomach. 

I have heard many delightful sounds in my 
time, but few which seemed to me more plea- 
sant than the rough voice of that vigilant 
sailor. I do verily believe, that not seven 
bells (grog time of day) to a thirsty tar, the 
dinner-bell to a hungry alderman, or the pass- 
ing-bell of some rich old curmudgeon to an 
anxious heir, ever gave greater rapture. The 
how-d'ye-do of a friend, the good-bye of a 
country couain^ the Bong of the Signorinay and 



Paganini's fiddle, may all have music in them; 
but the cr}- of land to a sea-sick midshipman is 
sweeter tluin them alL 

We made what, in nautical language, is 
termed a good land-fall — so good, indeed, that 
it was well for us the night and the wind both 
ceased when they did; for had they lasted 
another hour, we should have found ourselves 
landed f and in a way that even I, much as I 
wished to set my foot once more on terra firma, 
should not liave felt particularly pleased with. 
On its becoming light enough to ascertain our 
whereabout, it was discovered that we were 
within the very jaws of the Straits, completely 
landlocked by the "steepy shore," where 

Euxx>pe and Aftio on each other gaze, 

and already beginning to feel the influence of 
the strong and ceaseless easterly current which 
rushes into the Mediterranean through that 
passage with a velocity of four or five knots an 
hour. A gentle land-breeze sprung up in the 
course of the morning watch, which, though 
not exactly fair, yet coming from the land of 
the "dusky Moor," had enough of something 
in it to enable us to get along at a very toler- 
able rate, beating with a long and short 1^ 
through the Straits. 

It would be uncharitable to require that the 
reader should arrive at the rock by the same 
sort of zigzag course which we were obliged to 
pursue ; so therefore let him at once suppose 
himself riding at anchor in the beautiful but 
unsafe bay of Gibraltar, directly opposite and 
almost within the very shadow of the grand 
and gigantic fortress which nature and art 
seem to have vied with each other in rendering 
impregnable. No one who has looked on 
that vast and forted rock, with its huge granite 
outline shown in bold relief against the clear 
sky of the south of Europe — its towering and 
ruin-crowned peaks — its enormous crags, ca- 
verns, and precipices — and its rich historical 
associations, which shed a powerful though 
vague interest over every feature — can easily 
forget the strong impression which the first 
sight of that imposing and magnificent spec- 
tacle creates. 

The flinty mass rising abruptly to an ele- 
vation of 1500 feet, and surrounded on ever>' 
side by the waters of the Mediterranean, save 
a narrow slip of level sand which sticetches 
from its northern end and connects it with the 
mainland, has, added to its other claima to ad- 
miration, the strong interest of utter isolation. 
For a while the spectator gazes on the " stu- 
pendous whole" with an expression of pleased 
wonder at its height, extent, and strength, and 
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without becoming oonscious of the various op- 
posite features which make up its grand effect of 
sublimity and beauty. He sees only the giant 
rock spreading its vast dark mass against the 
sky, itd broken and wavy ridge, its beetling 
projections, and its dizzy precipices of a thou- 
sand feet perpendicular descent. After a time, 
his eye becoming in some degree familiarized 
with the main and sterner features of the scene, 
he perceives that the granite mountain is 
variegated by here and there some picturesque 
work of art, or spot of green beauty, that shines 
with greater loveliness from contrast with the 
savage roughness by which it is surrounded. 
Dotted about at long intervals over the steep 
sides of the craggy mass, are seen the humble 
cottages of the soldiers' wives: or, perched on 
the very edges of the cliffs, the guard-houses 
of the garrison, before which, ever and anon, 
may be descried the vigilant sentry, dwindled 
to a pigmy, walking to and fro on bis allotted 
and dangerous post. Now and then the eye 
detects a more sumptuous edifice, half hid in 
a grove of acacias, orange and almond trees, 
as if they clustered around to shut from the 
view of its inhabitant, in his eyre-like abode, 
the scene of desolate grandeur above, beneath 
him, and on every side. 

At the foot of the rock, on a small and nar- 
row slip less precipitous than the rest, stands 
the town of Gibraltar, which, as seen from the 
bay, with its dark-coloured houses, built in 
the Spanish style, and rising one above an- 
other in amphi theatrical order: the ruins of 
the Moorish castle and defences in the rear: 
and the high massive walks which surround it 
at the water's edge, and which, thick planted 
with cannon, seemed formed to "laugh a 
siege to scorn," has a highly picturesque and 
imposing effect. The military works of Gib- 
raltar are on a ahaXe of magnificence commen- 
surate with the natural grandeur of the scene. 
Its walls, its batteries, and its moles, which, 
bristling with cannon, stretch far out into the 
bay, and against whose solid structures the 
waves spend their fury in vain, are all works 
of art planned with great genius, and executed 
with consummate skill. An indefinite sensa- 
tion of awe mixes with the stranger's feelings, 
as, gazing upon the defences which everywhere 
meet his eye, he remembers that the strength 
of Gibraltar consists not in its visible works 
alone, but that, hewn in the centre of the vast 
and perpendicular rock, there are long galleries 
and ample chambers where the engines of war 
are kept always ready, and from whence the 
fires of death may at any moment be poured 
down upon an assailant. 



Though the rock is the chief feature of interest 
in the Bay of Gibraltar, yet, when fatigued by 
long gazing on its barren and solitary grandeur, 
there are not wanting others on which the eye- 
of the stranger may repose with pleajsure. The 
green shores of Andalusia, encircling the bay 
in their semicircular sweep, besides the attrac- 
tion which verdant hills and valleys always- 
possess, have the superadded charm of being 
linked with many classical and romantic asso- 
ciations — the picturesque towns of St. Roque 
and Algesiras, the one crowning a smooth 
eminence at some distance from the shore, and 
the other occupying a gentle declivity that 
sinks gradually down to the sparkling water» 
of the bay — the mountains of Spain, fringed 
with cork forests in the back-ground — the dimly- 
seen coast of Morocco across the Straits, with 
the white walls of Ceuta just discernible on 
one of its promontories — the towering form of 
Abila, which not even the unromantic modem 
name of Apes Hill can divest of all its interest 
as one of "the trophies of great Hercules" — 
these are all features in the natural landscape 
which, combined, render it a scene of exceeding 
beautv. 

The clear blue waters of the bay itself com- 
monly present an appearance of variety and 
animation which very materially increases the 
picturesqueness of the general effect. Here 
may at all times be seen, moored closely to- 
gether, a numerous fleet of vessels, from every 
quarter of the globe, of every fashion of struc- 
ture, and manned by beings of every creed and 
colour. The flags and pennons which float 
from their masts, the sounds which rise from 
their decks, and the appearance and employ- 
ments of the moving throngs upon them, all 
tend to heighten the charm of novelty and 
variety. In one place may be seen a shattered 
and dismantled hulk, on board of which some 
exiled Spanish patriot, with his family, has 
taken refuge, dwelling there full in the sight of 
his native land, which yet he can scarcely hope 
ever to tread again : in another — on the high- 
latticed stem of a tall, dark-looking craft, 
whose raking masts, black bends, and trig, 
warlike appearance, excite a doubt whether 
she be merchantman or pirate — a group of 
Turks in their national and beautiful costume, 
smoking their long chibouques with an air of 
gravity as great as if they were engaged in a 
matter on which their lives depended. Beside 
them, perhaps, lies a heavy, clumsy dogger, 
on board of which a company of industrious, 
slow-moving Dutchmen are engaged in traffick- 
ing away their cargo of cheese, butter, Bologna 
sausages, and real Schiedam; and not far away 
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from these, a crew of light-hearted Genoese 
aailors are stretched at length along the deck 
of their polacca, chanting, in voices made 
musical by distance, one of the rich melodies 
with which their language abounds. Boats 
are continually passing hither and thither be- 
tween the vessels and the shore: and ever}' now 
and then a long and slender felucca, with its 
slanting yards and g^raceful lateen sails, glides 
across the bay, laden with the products of the 
fruitful soil of Andalusia, which are destined 
to supply the tables of the pent-up inhabitants 
of the garrison. 

I have mentioned that it was on a fine day 
in October that we arrived at Gibraltar, and 
I have accordingly attempted to describe the 
rock, and the adjacent scener}', as they appeared 
to me through the mellow light of that pleasant 
afternoon. To one viewing the scene from any 
other point than that which I occupied, our 
own gallant frigate would have presented no 
unattractive feature in the glorious landscape. 
During the time that we were beating through 
the Straits, the gunner's crew had been em- 
ployed in blacking the bends, somewhat rusty 
from the constant attrition of a stormy sea, 
and we had embraced the opportunity of the 
gentle land-breeze to replace the storm top- 
gallant-masts with our taut fair-weather poles, 
jind to bend and send aloft the topgalUnt-sails, 
royals, and skysails, for which we had not 
before had any recent occasion. Thus renewed, 
and all a-tauto, with our glossy sides glistening 
in the sun, our flags flying, and the broad blue 
pennant streaming at the main, there were 
few objects in all that gay and animated bay 
on which the eye could rest with greater plea- 
sure than on that noble vessel The bustle 
consequent upon coming to anchor was, among 
our active and well-disciplined crew, but of 
brief duration. In a very few minutes every 
yard was squared with the nicest precision; 
every rope hauled taut and laid down in a 
handsome Flemish coil upon the deck, and the 
vast symmetrical bulk, with nothing to indicate 
its recent buffetings from the storm, lay float- 
ing as quietly on the bright surface as if it 
were part of a mimic scene, the creation of 
Aome painter's pencil. 

Though I had been on duty ever since the 
previous midnight, yet I felt no disposition to 
go below ; but for more than an hour after the 
boatswain had piped down, I remained on deck 
gazing with unsated eyes on the various and 
attractive novelties around me. A part of the 
fascination of the scene was doubtless owing to 
that feeling of young romance which invests 
every scene with the colours of the imagination; 



and a part, to its contrast with the dull mono- 
tony of the prospect to which I had lately been 
confined, till my heart fluttered like a caged 
bird, to be once more among the green trees 
and the rustling grass — to see fields covered 
with golden grain, and swelling away in their 
fine undulations — to scent the pleasant odour 
of the meadows, and be free to range at will 
through those leafy forests which, I began to 
think, were ill exchanged for the narrow and 
heaving deck of a forty-four. Thoughts of 
this kind mingled with my musings as I leaned 
over the tafibrel, with my eyes bent on the 
verdant hills and slopes of Spain ; and so ab- 
sorbed was. I in contemplation, that I heard 
not my name pronounced, till it was repeated 
a second or third time by the oflcer of the 
deck. 

'*Mr. Transom!" cried he, in a quick and 
impatient voice, "are you deaf or asleep, sir? 
Here, jump into the first cutter alongside! 
Would you keep the commodore waiting all 
day for you, sir?" 

I felt my cheek redden at this speech of the 
lieutenant — one of those popinjays who, dressed 
in a little brief authority, think to show their 
own consequence by playing off impertinent 
airs upon those of inferior station. I had seen 
enough of naval service, however, to know that 
no good comes of replying to the insolence of a 
superior; so, suppressing the answer that rose to 
my lips, I sprang down the side into the boat, 
in the stem-sheets of which my commander, 
who had prei-cded me, was already seated. 

"Shove off, sir," said he. 

"Let fall, give way!" cried I to the men, 
who sprang to their oars with alacrity, making 
the boat skim through the water lightly and 
fleetly as a swallow through the air. In less 
than five minutes we were floating alongside 
the stone quay at the Water-port — ^as the prin- 
cipal and strongly fortified entrance to the 
garrison from the bay is called. 

"You will wait here for me," said the com- 
modore, as he stepped out of the boat ; "and 
should I not return before the gate is closed, 
pull round to the Ragged-staff" (the name of 
the other landing-place), *'and wait there." 

"Ay, ay, sir," said I, though not very well 
pleased at the prospect of a long and tedions 
piece of service, fatigued as I already was with 
my vigil of the previous night, and the active 
duties of the day. The old commodore in the 
meanwhile stepped quickly over the drawbridge 
, which connects the quay with the fortress, and 
I presently disappeared under the massive arch- 
way of the gate. 

For a while the scene which presented itself 
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at the Water-port was of a kind from which an 
obserrant mind could not fail to draw abundant 
amusement. The quay, beside which our boat 
was lying, is a small octangular wharf con- 
structed of huge blocks of granite, strongly 
cemented together. It is the only place which 
boats, except those belonging to the garrison, 
or national vessels in the harbour, are permit- 
ted to approach; and though of but a few yards 
square in extent, is enfiladed in several direc- 
tions by frowning batteries of granite, mounted 
with guns, which by a single discharge might 
shiver the whole structure to atoms. Merchant 
vessels lying in the bay are unloaded by means 
of lighters, which, with the boats of passage 
continually plying between the shipping and 
the shore, and the market boats from the ad- 
jacent coast of Spain, all crowd round this 
narrow quay, rendering it a place of singular 
business and bustle. As the sunset hour ap- 
proaches, the activity and confusion increase. 
Crowds of people of all nations, and every 
variety of costume and language, jostle each 
other as they hurry through the gate. The 
stately Greek, in his embroidered jacket, rich 
purple cap, and flowing capote, strides carelessly 
along. The Jew, with his bent head, shaven 
crown, and coarse though not unpicturesque 
gaberdine, glides with a noiseless step through 
the crowd, turning from side to side, as he 
walks, quick wary glances from underneath 
his downcast brows. The Moor, wrapped close 
in his white bemoosc, stalks sullenly apart, as 
if he alone had no business in the bustling 
scene; while the noisy Spaniard by his side 
wages an obstreperous argument, or shouts in 
loud guttural sounds for his boat French, 
English, and Americans, officers, merchants, 
and sailors, are all intermingled in the motley 
mass, each engaged in his own business, and 
each adding his part to the confused and Babel- 
like clamour of tongues. High on the walls, 
the sentinels, Mrith their arms glistening in the 
sun, are seen walking to and fro on their posts, 
and looking down with indifference or abstrac- 
tion on the scene of hurry and turmoil beneath 
them. 

Among the various striking features that 
attracted my attention, from time to time, as 
I reclined in the stem-sheets of the cutter, 
gazing on the shifting throng before me, there 
was one whose appearance and manners awak- 
ened peculiar interest. He was a tall, muscu- 
lar, dark-looking Spaniard, whose large frame 
and strong and well-proportioned limbs were 
set off to good advantage by the national dress 
of the peasantry of his country. His sombrero, 
ilouched in a studied manner over his eyes, as 



if to conceal their fierce rolling balls, shaded u 
face, the dark sunburned hue of which showed 
that it had not always been so carefully pro- 
tected. From the crimson sash which waa 
bound round his waist, concealing the connec- 
tion of his embroidered velvet jacket with his 
nether garments, a long knife depended : and 
this, together with a sinister expression of 
countenance, and an indescribable something 
in the general air and bearing of the man, 
created an impression which caused me to 
shrink involuntarily from him whenever he 
approached the boat. He himself seemed to 
be actuated by similar feelings. On first 
meeting my eye, he drew his sombrero deeper 
over his brow, and hastily retired to another 
part of the quay : but every now and then I 
could see his dark face above a group of the 
intervening throng, and his keen black eyea 
seemed always directed towards me, till, per- 
ceiving that I noticed him, he would turn 
away, 'and mix for a while among the remoter 
portion of the crowd. 

My eyes were endeavouring to follow this 
singular figure in one of his windings through 
the multitude when my attention was drawn 
in another direction by a loud long call from 
a bugle, sounded within the walls, and in an 
instant after, repeated with a clearer and louder 
blast from their summit This signal seemed 
to give new motion and animation to the crowd. 
A few hurried from the quay into the garrison, 
but a greater number poured from the interior 
upon the quay, and all appeared anxious to 
depart. Boat after boat was drawn up, re- 
ceived its burden, and darted off, while others 
took their places, and were in turn soon filled 
by the retiring crowd. Soldiers from the gar- 
rison appeared on the quay to urge the tardy 
into quicker motion; mingled shouts, calls, 
and curses resounded on every side; and for 
a few minutes confusion seemed worse con- 
founded. But in a short time the last loiterer 
was hurried away — the last felucca shoved off, 
and was seen gliding on its course, the sound 
of its oars almost drowned in the noisy gabble 
of its Andalusian crew. 

As soon as the quay became entirely deserted 
the military returned within the walls, and a 
pause of silence ensued — then pealed the sun- 
set gun from the summit of the rock — the 
drawbridge, by some unseen agency, was rolled 
slowly back, till it disappeared within the 
arched passage — the ponderous gates turned 
on their enormous hinges — and Gibraltar was 
closed for the night with a security which 
might defy the efforts of the combined world 
to invade it 
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Thus shut out at the Water-port I directed 
the boat's crew, in compliance with the orders 
I had received, to pull round to the Ragged - 
staff. The wall at this place is of g^reat height, 
and near its top is left a small gate, at an 
elevation of fifty or sixty feet above the quay 
which projects into the bay beneath. It is 
attained by a spiral staircase, erected about 
twenty feet from the wall, and communicating 
with it at the top by means of a drawbridge. 
This gate is little used, except for the egress 
of those who are permitted to leave the garri- 
son after nightfall. On reaching the quay I 
sprang ashore, and, walking to a favourable 
position, endeavoured to amuse myself once 
more by contemplating the hills and distant 
mountains of Spain. But the charm was now 
fled. Night was fast stealing over the land- 
scape, and rendering its features misty and 
indistinct: a change, too, had taken place in 
my own feelings, since, a few hours before, I 
had found so much pleasure in dwelling on the 
scene around me. I was now cold, fatigued, 
and hungry; my eyes had been fed with novel- 
ties until they were weary with gazing; and my 
mind crowded with a succession of new images, 
until its vigour was exhausted. 

I cast my eyes up to the rock, but it appeared 
cold and desolate in the deepening twilight, 
and I turned from its steep flinty sides and 
dreadful precipices with a shudder. The waves 
and ripples of the bay, which the increasing 
wind had roughened, broke against the quay 
where I was standing with a sound that created 
a chilly sensation at my heart; and even the 
watch -dog's bark, from on board some vessel 
in the bay, gave me no pleasure as it was borne 
faintly to my ear by the eastern breeze; for 
it was associated with sounds of home, and 
awakened me to a painful consciousness of the 
distance I had wandered, and the fatigues 
and perils to which I was expoHed. A train 
of sombre thoughts, despite my efforts to drive 
them away, took possession of my mind. At 
length, yielding to their influence, I climbed 
to the top of a rude heap of stones which 
had been piled on the end of the quay, and 
seating myself where my eye could embrace 
every portion of the shadowy landscape, I 
yielded the full reign to melancholy fancies. 
My wandering thoughts roamed over a thousand 
topics; but one topic predominated over all 
the rest My memory recalled many images; 
but one image it presented with the vividness 
of life, and dwelt upon with the partiality of 
love. It was the image of one who had been 
the object of my childhood's love, whom I had 
loved in my boyhood, and whom now in open- 



ing manhood I still loved with a passionate 
and daily-increasing affection. Linked with 
the memory of that sweet being, came thoughts 
of one who had sought to rival me in her 
affections, and who, foiled in his purposes, had 
conceived and avowed the bitterest enmity 
against me: — and fh>m him my mind reverted, 
by some strange association, to the tall and 
singular-looking Spaniard whom I had seen 
at the Water-port In this way my vagrant 
thoughts ranged about from topic to topic, 
with all that wildness of transition which is 
sometimes produced by the excitement of 
opium. 

While thus engaged in these desultory medi- 
tations, I know not how long a time slipped 
by; but at length my thoughts began to grow 
less distinct, and my eyes to feel heavy: and 
had I not been restrained by a sense of shame 
and duty as an officer, I should have been glad 
to resign mysejf to sleep. My eyelids, in 
despite of me, did once or twice close for an 
instant or two; and it was in an effort to arouse 
myself from one of these little attacks of som- 
nolency that I saw an object before me, the 
appearance of whom in tluit place struck me 
with surprise. 

The moon had risen, and was just shedding 
a thin and feeble glimmer over the top of the 
rock, the broad deep shadow of which extended 
almost to the spot where I was sitting. 
Emerging from this shadow, with his long pe- 
culiar step, I saw approaching me the identical 
Spaniard whose maligpi expression of counte- 
nance and general appearance had so strongly 
attracted my attention at the Water-port 
That it was the same I could not doubt, for 
his height, his dress, his air, all corresponded 
exactly. He still wore the same large sombrero, 
which, as before, was drawn deep over his 
brows; the same long and glistening knife was 
thrust through his sash, and the same fantas- 
tically stamped leather gaiters covered his l^;a. 
He approached close to me, and in a voice 
which, though hardly above a whisper, thrilled 
me to the bone, informed me that the commo- 
dore had sent for me; on delivering which 
laconic message he turned away, and walked 
towards the garrison. 

Shall I own it, gentle reader? I felt a sen- 
sation of fear at the idea that I was to follow 
this herculean and sinister-looking Spaniard, 
and I had some faint misgivings whether I 
ought to obey his summons. But I reflected 
that he was probably a servant or messenger 
of some officer or family where the commodore 
was visiting; that he could have no motive to 
mislead me; and that were I to neglect obeying 
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the order through fear of its bearer, becauBe he 
'▼as tall, had whiskers, and wore a sombrero, 
I should deservedly bring down upon myself 
the ridicule of every midshipman in the Medi- 
terranean. Besides, thought I, how foolish I 
should feel if it should turn out, as is very 
likely, that this is some ball or party to which 
the commodore has been urged to stay, and, 
unwilling to keep me waiting for him so long 
in this dreary place, he has sent to invite me 
to join him. This last reflection turned the 
acale; s5, slipping down from my perch, I fol- 
lowed towards the gate. 

The tall dark form of the stranger had al- 
ready disappeared in the shadow of the rock; 
but on reaching the foot of the spiral staircase, 
I could hear his heavy foot ascending the steps. 
Directly after, the gate was unbarred, the 
drawbridge lowered, and a footstep crossing it 
announced that the Spaniard was within the 
walls. I followed as rapidly as I could, and 
got within the gate just in time to see the form 
of my conductor disappear round one of the 
angles of the fortifications; but, accelerating 
my pace, I overtook him as he reached the foot 
of the path which seemed to ascend towards 
the southern end of the rock. 

"This way lies the town," said I, pointing 
in the opposite direction; "you surely have 
mistaken the route. " 

The Spaniard made no answer, but pointing 
with his hand up the difficult and narrow path, 
and beckoning me to follow him, he began the 
ascent. The moon shone on his countenance 
for a moment as he turned towards me, and I 
thought I could perceive the same sinister ex- 
pression upon it which had been one of the first 
things that drew my attention to him. I con- 
tinued to follow, however, and struggled hard 
to overtake him; but without much effect. I 
became fatigued, exhausted, almost ready to 
drop, but was unable to diminish the interval 
between us. 

The ascent soon became very steep — so steep, 
indeed, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could keep from sliding back faster than I 
advanced. My feet were blistered, and I toiled 
along on my hands and knees, till my flesh 
was torn and penetrated with the sharp points 
and edges of the rock. After thus slowly and 
painfully groping my way for a considerable 
distance, we at length reached a place where 
the path pursued a level course — but what a 
path! what a place! A narrow ledge, scarce 
two feet wide, had been formed, partly by 
nature, partly by art, at the height of a thou- 
sand feet above the water, around a sweep of 
the rock where it rose perpendicularly from its 



base to its extreme summit. This ledge waa 
covered with loose stones, which, at ever foot- 
step, fell rattling and thundering down the 
mighty precipice, till the sound died away in 
the Immense depths below. 

I could not conjecture whither the Spaniard 
was leading me; but I had now gone too far to ' 
think of retreating. Every step I now made 
was at the hazard of life. The ledge on which 
we were walking was so narrow, the loose 
stones which covered it rolled so easily from 
under our feet, and my knees trembled so 
violently from fear and fatigue, that I oould 
scarcely hope to continue much further in safety 
over such a pathway. At last we reached a 
broader spot. I sunk down exhausted, yet 
with a feeling of joy that I had escaped from 
the perilous path I had just been treading. 
The Spaniard stood beside me, and I thought 
a malign smile played round his lips as he . 
looked down upon me, panting at his feet. 
He suffisred me to rest but for a moment, when 
he motioned me to rise. I obeyed the sig^nal, 
as if it were the behest of my evil genius. 

"Look round," said he, "and tell me what 
you behold?" 

I glanced my eyes round, and, shuddering, 
withdrew them instantly from the fearful pro- 
spect. The ledge or platform on which we 
were standing was but a few feet square; be- 
hind it a lai^ge and gloomy cavern opened its 
black jaws; and in front, the rock rose from 
the sea with so perpendicular an ascent, that 
a stone, dropped from the edge, would have 
fallen without interruption straight down into 
the waves. 

"Are you ready to make the leap?" said the 
Spaniard, in a smooth, sneering tone, seeing, 
and seeming to enjoy the terror depicted on 
my countenance. 

"For Heaven's sake," cried I, "who are 
you, and why am I made your victim?" 

" Look 1 " cried he, throwing the sombrero 
from his head and approaching close to me. . 
"Look! know you not these features? They 
are those of one whose path you have crossed 
once, but shall never cross again!" 

He seized hold of me as he spoke with a 
fiendish grasp, and strove to hurl me headlong 
from the rock. I struggled with all the energy 
of desperation, and for a moment baffled the 
design. He released his hold round my body, 
and stepping back, stood for an instant gazing 
on me with the glaring eyeballs of a tiger about 
to spring upon his prey; then darting towards 
me, he grasped me with both hands round the 
throat, and dragged me, despite my vain strug- 
gling, to the very verge of the precipice. With 
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a powerful exertion of strength, which I was 
no longer able to resist, he dashed my body 
over the dreadful edge, and held me out at 
arm's-length above the dread abyss. 

The agony of years of wretchedness com- 
pressed into a single second could not have 
•exceeded the horror of the moment I remained 
■suspended. There was a small tree or bush 
which grew out of a cleft just beneath the 
ledge. In my frenzied struggle I caught by a 
branch of it just at the critical instant when 
the Spaniard relaxed his hold, intending to 
precipitate me down the fearful gulf. His 
purpose was again bafOed for another moment 
of horror. He gnashed his teeth as he saw 
me swing off upon the fragile branch, which 
^Tracked and bent beneath my weight, and 
which, at most, could save me from his fury 
but for a fleeting moment That moment 
seemed too long for his impatient hate. He 
sprang to the very verge of the ledge, and 
placing his foot firmly on the tree, pressed it 
down with all his strength. In vain, with 
•chattering teeth and horror-choked voice, I 
implored him to desist. He answered not, 
.but stamped furiously on the tree. The root 
t)egan to give way — the loosened dirt fell from 
4U^und it — the trunk snapped, cracked, and 
separated — and the fiend set up an inhuman 
iaugh, which rung in my ears like the 
mocking of a demon, as down — down — 
down I fell, through the chill, thick, pitchy 
.air, till, striking with a mighty force on the 
rocks beneath — I waked, and lo, it was a 
•dream ! 

It was broad daylight. In my sleep I had 
rolled from the heap of stones which had fur- 
nished me with my evening seat of meditation, 
.and which, during my sleep, had supplied my 
imagination with an abundance of materials 
for horrid precipices and "deep-down gulfs.'* 
The laugh of the infernal Spaniard turned out 
to be only a burst of innocent merriment at 
my plight from little Paul Messenger, a rosy, 
'Curly-haired midshipman, and one of the finest 
little fellows in the world. The matter was 
soon explained. The commodore returning to 
the boat, and seeing me, as he expressed it, 
sleeping so comfortably on a bed of my own 
-choosing, thought it would be a pity to disturb 
me; so shoving off, he left me to my slumbers; 
but on reaching the ship, gave the officer of 
the deck directions to send a boat for me at 
•daylight. Little Paul, always ready to do a 
kind act, asked to go officer of her ; and we 
returned together to the frigate, laughing over 
my story of the imaginary adventures of the 
night. 
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[William Motherwell, bom mi Olaigow, ISth Octo- 
ber, 1797 ; died in that city, 1st November, 1886. His 
parents removed to Edinburgh, and at sdhool thflre. 
Motherwell met the heroine of his song. He was taken 
to Paisley at the age of twelve, and never afterwards 
met the lady ^ with whose name his reputation as a 
lyrical poet is most popularly associated. He entered 
a lawyer's office, and in 1819 was appointed sheriff-clerk 
depute for the county of Renfrew, which post he retained 
for ten yean. He contributed verse and prose to Tarious 
local publications ; in 1830 he was apiointed editor of 
the Olcuffow Courier^ and continued to ftilfil the duties 
of that office until his death. He edited the Harp of 
Renfrttethirtt a collection of songs by Tarious writen ; 
and rendered good senrice to Scotch ballad literature 
by the publication of his MimtrtUjf, Ancient and Mo- 
dem^ with an historical introduction and notes. It was 
in 1832 he first collected his own poems ; a fUUer edition, 
with sundry posthumous lyrics, was published after his 
death, accompanied by an affectionate memoir written 
by Dr. James M'Conechy. Of his merits as a poet 
Allan Cunningham said : ** His lyrics are forceful and 
flowing— with more of the strength of Bums than of 
his simplicity and passion." Christopher North : *'He 
has fine and strong sensibilities, and a powerfkil intel- 
lect. His style is simple, but in his tenderest move- 
ments, masculine."] 

Tve wandered east, I*ve wandered west. 

Through mony a weary way; 
But never, never can forget 

The luve o' life's young day ! 
The fire that's blawn on Beltane e'en, 

May weel be black gin Yule ; 
But blacker fa' awaits the heart 

Where first fond luve grows cule. 

dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o' bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 

And blind my een wi' tears : 
They blind my een wi' saut, saut tears, 

And sair and sick I pine, 
As memory idly summons up 

The blithe blinks o' langayne. 

'Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

'Twas then we twa did part ; 
Sweet time — sad time ! twa bairns at scule, 

Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 
Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 

To leir ilk ither lear; 
And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 

Remembered evermair. 

1 wonder, Jeanie, aften yet. 
When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin' cheek, loof loek'd in loof , 
What our wee heads could think? 

I Miss Morrison became the wife of a Mr. Murdoch, a 
merchant. She was unconscious of the passion with 
which she had inspired the poet 
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When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 

Wi' ae bulk on our knee. 
Thy lipe were on thy lesson, but 

My lesson was in thee. 

Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads. 

How cheeks brent red wi' shame, 
Wbene'er the scule* weans laughin' said, 

We cleek'd thegither hame? 
And mind ye o' the Saturdays, 

(The scule then skail't at noon,) 
When we ran aff to speel the braes — 

The broomy braes o' June? 

My head rins round and round about. 

My heart flows like a sea. 
As ane by ane the thochts rush back 

O' scule-time and o* thee. 
Oh, momin* life ! oh, momin' luve ! 

Oh lichtsome days and lang, 
When hinnied hopes around our hearts 

like simmer blossoms sprang ! 

Oh mind ye, lure, how aft we left 

The deairin' dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green bumside. 

And hear its waters croon ? 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 

The flowers burst round our feet. 
And in the gloamin o* the wood, 

The throssil whusslit sweet ; 

The throssil whusslit in the wood. 

The bum sang to the trees. 
And we with Nature's heart in tune. 

Concerted harmonies; 
And on the knowe abune the bum. 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o' joy, till baith 

Wi' very gladness grat. 

Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 
like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 

Had ony power to speak ! 
That was a time, a blessed time. 

When hearts were fresh and young. 
When freely gushed all feelings fortib, 

Unsyllabled— imsung ! 

1 marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi' earliest thochts, 

As ye hae been to me? 
Oh I tell me gin their music fills 

Thine ear as it does mine; 
Oh ! say gin e*er your heart grows grit 

Wi' dreamings o' langsyne? 



Tre wandered east, Fve wandered wett, 

I've borne a weary lot; 
But in my wanderings, far or near. 

Ye never were forgot. 
The fount that first burst frae this hearty 

Still travels on its way ; 
And channels deeper as it rins 

The luve o' life's young day. 

O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were sindered young, 
Tve never seen your face, nor heard 

The music o' your tongue ; 
But I could hug all wretchedness. 

And happy could I die. 
Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 

O* bygane days and me ! 



A MUSICAL ENIGMA. 

[Rev. C. F. Cranch, born in Alexandria, D. C.^ 
1813. Tho 0on of an eminent Judge in tlie United States^ 
and tiie author of many interesting eketchee, poema 
and tales, notably : The Last of the Huggermvffgen, and a 
sequel to that work, entitled iro66/>ttoeo. Ofthefkutastio- 
huraonr in which Mr. Cranch's talent shows to adran- 
tage Hit fbllowing is an example.] 

One chilly, windy evening in the month of 
December, 1881, three young men sat around 
a tall office-stove in Mr. Simon Shrowdwell's 
establishment, No. 307 Dyer Street, in the 
town of Boggsville. 

Mr. Simon Shrowdwell was a model under- 
taker, about fifty years of age, and the most- 
exemplary and polite of sextons in the old Dutch 
church just round the comer. He was a 
musical man, too, and led the choir, and sang 
in the choruses of oratorios that were sometimes- 
given in the town-hall. He was a smooth- 
shaven, sleek man, dressed in decorous black, 
wore a white cravat, and looked not unlike a- 
second-hand copy of the clerg}'man. He had 
the fixed, pleasant expression customary to a 
profession whose business it was to look 
sympathetic on grief, especially in rich men's- 
houses. Still it was a kind expression; and 
the rest of his features indicated that he did 
not lack firmness in emergencies. During the 
cholera season of the year aforesaid he had done 
a thriving business, and had considerably en- 
larged his store and his supply of ready-made 
mortuary furnishings. His rooms were spacioua 
and neat. Rows of handsome coffins, of varioua- 
sizes, stood around the walls in shining array, 
some of them studded with silver-headed nails;; 
and everything about the establishment looked 
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M cheerful as the natare of his buBinees per- 
mitted 

On this December evening Mr. Shrowdwell 
and his wife, whose quarters were on the floor 
above, happened to be out visiting some friends. 
His young man, William Spindles, and two of 
his friends who had come in to keep him com- 
pany, sat by the ruddy stove, smoking their 
pipes, and chatting as cheerily as if these cases 
for the dead that surrounded them were simply 
ornamental panels. Gas, at that time, hadn't 
been introduced into the town of Boggsville; 
but a cheerful argand-lamp did its best to light 
up the shop. 

Their talk was gay and airy, about all sorts 
of small matters; and people who passed the 
street-window looked in and smiled to see the 
contrast between the social smoking and chat- 
ting of these youngsters, and the grim but 
neat proprieties of their environment. 

One of the young men had smoked out his 
pipe, and rapped it three times on the stove, 
to knock out the ashes. 

There was an answering knocking — some- 
where near; but it didn't seem to come from 
the street-door. They were a little startled, 
and Spindles called out: — 

"CJomein!" 

Again came the rapping, in another part of 
the room. 

"Ck>me in! " roared Spindles, getting up and 
laying his pipe down. 

The street-door slowly opened, and in glided 
a tall, thin man. He was a stranger. He 
wore a tall, broad-brimmed hat, and a long, 
dark, old-fashioned cloak. His eyes were 
sunken, his face cadaverous, his hands long 
and bony. 

He came forward. ''I wish to see Mr. 
Shrowdwell." 

"He is out," said Spindles. "€an I do 
anything for you?" 

*'I would rather see Mr. Shrowdwell," said 
the stranger. 

"He will not be home till late this evening. 
If you have any message, I can deliver it; or 
you will find him here in the morning." 

The stranger hesitated. ** Perhaps you can 
do it as well as Shrowdwell. ... I want a 
coffin." 

"All right," said Spindles; "step this way, 
please. Is it for a grown person or a child? 
Perhaps you can find something here that will 
suit you. For some relative, I presume?" 

"No, no, no! I have no relatives," said the 
stranger. Then in a hoarse whisper, ** If a for 
myaeifr 

Spindles started back, and looked at his 



friends. He had been used to customera 
ordering coffins; but this was something new. 
He looked hard at the pale stranger. A queer, 
uncomfortable chill crept over him. As he 
glanced around, the lamp seemed to be burning 
very dimly. 

" You don't mean to say you are in earnest?'^ 
he stammered. And yet, he thought, this isn't 
a business to joke about. ... He looked at 
the mysterious stranger again, and said to 
himself: " Perhaps he's deranged — poor man! " 

Meanwhile the visitor was looking around 
at the rows of coffins shining gloobiily in the 
lamplight. But he soon turned about, and 
said: — 

"These won't do. They are not the right 
shape or size. . . . You must meamtre me/or 
otter 

"You don't mean — " gasped Spindles. 
"Come, this is carrying a joke too far." 

"I am not joking," said the stranger; "I 
never joke. I want you to take my measure. 
. . . And I want it made of a particular 
shape." 

Spindles looked toward the stove. His com- 
panions had heard part of the conversation, 
and, gazing nervously at each other, they had 
put on their hats and overcoats, pocketed 
their pipes, and taken French leave. 

Spindles found himself alone with the cada- 
verous stranger, and feeling very queer. He 
began to say that the gentleman had better 
come in the morning, when Mr. Shrowdwell 
was in — Shrowdwell understood this business. 
But the stranger fixed his cold black eyes on 
him, and whispered: 

"I can't wait. You must do it — to-night. 
. . . Come, take my measure!" 

Spindles was held by a sort of fascination, 
and mechanically set about taking his measure, 
as a tailor would have done for a coat and 
trowsers. 

" Have you finished?" said the stranger. 

" Y — y — es, sir; that will do," said Spindles. 
"What name did you say, sir?" 

"No matter about my name. I have no 
name. Yet I might have had one, if the fatea 
had permitted. Now for the style of the 
coffin I want." 

And taking a pencil and card from his pocket, 
he made a rough draught of what he wanted 
And the lines of the drawing appeared to bum 
in the dark like phosphorus. 

" I must have a lid and hinges — so, you see 
— and a lock on the inHde, and plenty of room 
for my arms." 

"All r— r— ight," said Spindles: "we'll 
make it. But it's not exactly in our line — to 
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m — m — ake co — co — coffins in this style." 
And the youth stared at the drawing. It was 
for all the world like a violoncello-case. 

'*When can I have it?" said the stranger, 
paying no attention to Spindles' remark. 

" Day after to-morrow, I sup — p — ose. But 
I — will have to — ask Shrowdwell — about it." 

" I want it three days from now. I'll call 
for it about this time Friday evening. But 
as you don't know me, I'll pay in advance. 
This will cover all expenses, I think," produc- 
ing a bank-note. 

" Certainly," stammered Spindles. 

" I want you to be particular about the lid 
and the locks. I was buried once before, yon 
«ee; and this time I want to have my own way. 
I have one coffin, but it's too small for me. I 
keep it under my bed, and use it for a trunk. 
Good evening. Friday night — remember!" 

Spindles thought there would be little danger 
of his forgetting it. But he didn't relish the 
idea of seeing him again, especially at night. 
** However, Shrowdwell will be here then," he 
said. 

When the mysterious stranger had gone, 
Spindles put the bank-bill in his pocket-book, 
paced up and down, looked out of the window, 
iuid wished Shrowdwell would come home. 

"After all," he said, "it's only a crazy 
man. And yet what made the lamp bum so 
dim? And what strange raps those were before 
he entered ! And that drawing with aphosphoric 
pencil! And how like a dead man he looked! 
P&haw! I'll smoke another pipe." 

And he sat down by the stove, with his back 
to the coffins. At last the town-clock struck 
nine, andthe shut up the shop, glad to get away 
and go home. 

Next morning he told Shrowdwell the story, 
handed him the bank-bill as corroboration, and 
showed him the drawing, the lines of which 
were very faint by daylight. Shrowdwell took 
the money gleefully, and locked it in his safe. 

"What do you think of this affair, Mr. 
Shrowdwell?" Spindles asked. 

"This is some poor deranged gentleman, 
Spindles. I have made coffins for deranged 
men — but this is something unusual — ha! ha! 
— for a man to come and order his own coffin, 
and be measured for it! This is a new and 
interesting case, Spindles — one that I think 
has never come within my experience. But 
let me see that drawing again. How faint it 
is, I must put on my specs. Why, it is no- 
thing but a big fiddle-case — a double-bass box. 
He's probably some poor distracted musician, 
And has taken this strange fancy into his head 
•—perhaps imagines himself a big fiddle — eh, 



Spindles?" And he laughed softly at his own 
conceit. "'Pon my soul, this is a queer cas9— 
and a fiddle-case, too — ha! ha? But we must 
set about fulfilling his order." 

By Friday noon the cofiin of the new pattern 
was finished. All the workmen were mystified 
about it, and nearly all cracked jokes at its 
queer shape. But Spindles was very grave. 
As the hour approached when the stranger was 
to call for it he became more and more agitated. 
He would have liked to be away, and yet his 
curiosity got the better of his nervousness. 
He asked his two friends to come in, and they 
agreed to do so, on Spindles' promise to go first 
to an oyster-saloon and order something hot 
to fortify their courage. They didn't say any- 
thing about this to Shrowdwell, for he was a 
temperance man and a sexton. 

They sat around the blazing stove, all four 
of them, waiting for the insane man to appear. 
It wanted a few minutes of eight. 

"What's the matter with that lamp?" said 
Shrowdwell. "How dim it bums! It wants 
oil." 

"I filled it today," said Spindles. 

"I feel a chill all down my back," said 
Barker. 

"And there's that rapping again," said 
O'Brien. 

There was a rapping, as if underneath the 
floor. Then it seemed to come from the coffins 
on the other side of the room; then it was at 
the window-panes, and at last at the door. 
They all looked bewildered, and thought it 
very strange. 

Presently the street-door opened slowly. 
They saw no one, but heard a deep sigh. 

"Pshaw, it's only the wind," said Shrowd- 
well, and rose to shut the door — when right 
before them stood the cadaverous stranger. 
They were all so startled that not a word was 
spoken. 

" I have come for my coffin," the stranger 
said, in a sepulchral whisper. "Is it done?" 

"Yes, sir," said Shrowdwell. "It's aU 
ready. Where shall we send it?" 

" I take it with me," said the stranger in 
the same whisper. "Where is it ?" 

"But it's too heavy for you to carry," said 
the undertaker. 

'* That's my affair," he answered. 

"Well, of course you are the best judge 
whether you can carrj' it or not. But perhaps 
you have a cart outside, or a porter?" 

All this while the lamp had bumed so dim 
that they couldn't see the features of the un- 
known. But suddenly, as he drew nearer, it 
flared up with a sudden blaze, as if possessed. 
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and they saw that his face waa like the face of 
ft corpse. At the same instant an old cat which 
had been purring quietly by the stove — usually 
the most grave and decorous of tabbies — started 
up and glared, and then sprang to the farthest 
part of the room, her tail puffed out to twice 
its ordinary size. 

They said nothing, but drew back and let 
him pass toward the strange-looking coffin. 
He glided toward it, and taking it under his 
arm, as if it were no heavier than a small 
basket, moved toward the door, which seemed 
to open of its own accord, and he vanished 
into the street. 

"Let's follow him,'' said the undertaker, 
"and see where he's going. You know I don't 
believe in ghosts. I've seen too many dead 
bodies for that. This is some crazy gentleman, 
depend on it; and we ought to see that he 
doesn't do himself any harm. Come! " 

The three young men didn't like the idea of 
following this stranger in the dark, whether 
he were living or dead. And yet they liked 
no better being left in the dimly-lighted room 
among the coffins. So they all sallied out, and 
caught a glimpse of the visitor just turning 
the comer. 

They walked quickly in that direction. 

"He's going to the church," said Spindles. 
* ' No, he's turning toward the graveyard. See, 
he has gone right through the iron gate! And 
yet it was locked ! He has disappeared among 
the trees!" 

" We'll wait here at this comer, and watch," 
said Shrowdwell. 

They waited fifteen or twenty minutes, but 
saw no more of him. They then advanced 
and peered through the iron railings of the 
cemetery. The moon was hidden in clouds, 
which drifted in great masses across the sky, 
into which rose the tall, dim church-steeple. 
The wind blew drearily among the leafless trees 
of the burial-ground. They thought they saw 
a dark figure moving down toward the north- 
west comer. Then they heard some of the 
vault-doors creak open and shut with a heavy 
thud. 

"Those are the tombs of the musicians,'* 
whispered the undertaker. "I have seen 
several of our Handel - and - Haydn Society 
buried there — two of them, you remember, 
were taken off by cholera last summer. Ah, 
well, in the midst of life we are in death; we 
none of us know when we shall be taken. I 
have a lot there myself, and expect to lay my 
bones in it some day." 

Presently strange sounds were heard, seeming 
to come from the comer spoken of. They 



were like the confused tuning of an orchestra 
before a concert — with discords and chromatic 
rans, up and down, from at least twenty in- 
struments, but all muffled and pent in, a§ if 
under ground. 

Yet, thought the undertaker, this may be 
only the wind in the trees. " I wish the moon 
would come out," he said, "so we could see 
something. Anyhow, I think it's a Christian 
duty to go in there, and see after that poor 
man. He may have taken a notion, you know, 
to shut himself up in his big fiddle-case, and 
we ought to see that he don't do himself any 
injury. Come, will you go?" 

"Not I, thank you — nor I — nor I," said 
they all. "We are going home-^ we've had 
enough of this." 

"Very well," said the undertaker. "Aa 
you please; I'll go alone." 

Mr. Shrowdwell was a veritable Sadducee. 
He believed in death firmly. The only resur- 
rection he acknowledged was the resurrection 
of a tangible body at some far-off judgment- 
day. He had no fear of ghosts. But thia 
was not so much a matter of reasoning with 
him, as temperament, and the constant contact 
with lifeless bodies. 

"When a man's dead," said Shrowdwell, 
" he's dead, I take it. / never see a man or 
woman come to life again. Don't the Scriptures- 
say, 'Dust to dust?' It's trae that with the 
Lord nothing is impossible, and at the last 
day he will summon his elect to meet him in 
the clouds; but that's a mystery." 

And yet he couldn't account for this myster- 
ious visitor passing through the tall ironrailinga 
of the gate — if he really did pass — for after all 
it may have been an ocular illusion. 

But he determined to go in and see what he 
could see. He had the key of the cemetery in 
his pocket. He opened the iron gate and passed 
in, while the other men stood at a distance. 
They knew the sexton was proof against spirita 
of all sorts, airy or liquid; and after waiting a 
little, they concluded to go home, for the night 
was cold and dreary — and ghost or no ghost, 
they couldn't do much good there. 

As Shrowdwell approached the north-west 
comer of the graveyard, he heard those singular 
musical sounds again. They seemed to come 
from the vaults and g^ves, but they mingled 
so with the rash and moaning of the wind, that 
he still thought he might be mistaken. 

In the farthest comer there stood a large old 
family vault. It had belonged to a family 
with an Italian name, the last member of which 
had been buried there many years ago — and 
since then had not been opened. The vines 
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and shrabbery had grown around and over it, 
partly concealing it. 

As he approached it, Shrowdwell observed 
with amazement that the door waa open, and 
a dense phosphorescent light lit up the interior. 

''Oh/' he said, ''the poor insane gentleman 
has contrived somehow to get a key to this 
vault, and has gone in there to commit suicide, 
and bury himself in his queer coffin — and save 
the expense of having an undertaker. I must 
save him, if possible, from such a fate." 

As he stood deliberating, he heard the musical 
Bounds again. They came not only from the 
vault, but from all around. There was the 
hoarse groaning of a double-bass, answered 
now and then by a low muffled wail of horns 
and a scream of flutes, mingled with the 
pathetic complainings of a violin. Shrowdwell 
began to think he was dreaming, and rubbed 
his eyes and his ears to see if he were awake. 
After considerable tuning and running up and 
down the scales, the instruments fell into an 
accompaniment to the double-ba<« in Beet- 
hoven's celebrated song — 

" In qnesta temba oscura 

Laaciarmi ripoaer ! 
Qtiando vivevo, ingrata, 

DoTOTi a me pensar. 
Lancia che I'ombra ignade 

Godanai in pace aimer — 
B non bagnar mie oenere 

lyinutileTellen!" 

The tone was as if the air were played on 
the harmonic intervals of the instrument, and 
yet was so weirdly and so wonderfully like a 
human voice, that Shrowdwell felt as if he had 
got into some enchanted circle. As the solo 
drew to its conclusion, the voice that seemed 
to be in it broke into sobs, and ended in a deep 
groan. 

But the undertaker summoned up his courage, 
and determined to probe this mystery to the 
bottom. Coming nearer the vault and looking 
in, what should he see but the big musical 
coffin of the cadaverous stranger lying just in- 
side the entrance of the tomb. 

The undertaker was convinced that the 
strange gentleman was the performer of the 
«olo. But where was the instrument? He 
mustered courage to speak, and was about to 
offer some comforting and encouraging words. 
But at the first sound of his voice the lid of 
the musical coffin, which had been open, 
slammed to, so suddenly, that the sexton j umped 
back three feet, and came near tumbling over 
a tombstone behind him. At the same time 
the dim phosphorescent light in the vault was 
extinguished, and there waa another groan 



from the double-bass in the coffin. The aeztooL 
determined to open the case. He stooped over 
it and listened. He thought he heard inside 
a sound like putting a key into a padlock. 
"He mustn't lock himself in," he said, and 
instantly wrenched open the cover. 

Immediately there was a noise like the snap- 
ping of strings and the cracking of light wood 
— then a strange sizzling sound — and then a 
loud explosion. And the undertaker lay sense- 
less on the ground. 

Mrs. Shrowdwell waited for her husband till 
a late hour, but he did not return. She grew 
very anxious, and at last determined to put on 
her bonnet and shawl and step over to Mr. 
Spindles' boarding-house to know where he 
could be. That young gentleman was just 
about retiring, in a very nervous state, after 
having taken a strong nipper of brandy and 
water to restore his equanimity. Mrs. Shrowd- 
well stated her anxieties, and Spindles told 
her something of the occurrences of the evening. 
She then urged him to go at once to a police- 
station and obtain two or three of the town 
watchmen to visit the graveyard with lanterns 
and pistols; which, after some delay and de- 
murring on the part of the guardians of the 
night, and a promise of a reward on the part 
of Mrs. Shrowdwell, they consented to do. 

After some searching the watchmen found 
the vault, and in front of it poor Shrowdwell 
lying on his back in a senseless state. They 
sent for a physician, who administered some 
stimulants, and gradually brought him to his 
senses, and upon his legs. He couldn't give 
any clear account of the adventure. The vault 
door was closed, and the moonlight lay calm 
upon the white stones, and no sounds were 
heard but the wind, now softly purring among 
the pines and cedars. 

They got him home, and, to his wife's joy, 
found him uninjured. He made light of 
the affair — told her of the bank-note he had 
received for the musical coffin, and soon fell 
soundly asleep. 

Next morning he went to his iron safe to 
reassure himself about the bank-note — for he 
had an uncanny dream about it. To his 
amazement and grief it was gone, and in its 
place was a piece of charred paper. 

The undertaker lost himself in endless spec- 
ulations about this strange adventure, and be- 
gan to think there was diabolical witchcraft in 
the whole business, after all. 

One day, however, looking over the parish 
record, he came upon some facts with regard 
to the Italian family who had owned that 
vault. On comparing these notes with the re- 
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miniscences of one or two of the older inha- the two other young men (none of whom ac- 

bitants of Boggsville, he made out something companied Shrowdwell in this visit), that 

like the following hiHtory: — ererything happened just as I have related it. 

Signor Domerico Pietri, an Italian exile of FtUnam'* Magadne {New York), 
noble family, had lived in that town some fifty 
years since. He was of an unsocial, morose 

disposition, and very proud. His income was 

■small, and his only son Ludovico, who had de- 
cided musical talent, determined to seek his 

fortune in the larger cities, as a performer on YOU REMEMBER THE MAID. 
the double-bass. It was said his execution on 

the Iiarmonic notes was something marvellous, you ramember the maid with her dark-brown hair 

But his father opposed his course, either from And her brow where the finger of beauty 

motives of family pride, or wishing him to Had written her name, and had stamp'd it there, 

engage in commerce; and one day, during an Till it made adoration a dnty 1 

angry dispute with him, banished him from And you hare not forgot how we watched with delight 

his house. Each charm, as a new one was given, 

Very little was known of Ludovico Pietri. Till she grew in our eyes to a vlaion of light, 

He lived a wandering life, and suffered from -^d we thought her a spirit ftom hearen ! 
poverty. Finally all trace was lost of him. 

The old man died, and ww buried, along with ^^ ^^^ j,^ ^ r«aai-and mine often goes back, 

other relaUves, in the Italian vault. The with a sigh and a tear, to the hours 

authoriti^ of the Dutch church had permitted when we gaz'd on her form, as she foUow'd the track 

this, on Signor Domerico's renouncing Roman- of the butterfly's wing through the flowen ;— 

ism, and joining the Protestants. when, in her young joy, she would smile with delight 

But there was a story told of a performer on On its plumage of mingling dyee, 

the double-bass, who played such wild, pas- Till she let it go free— and look'd after its flight, 

sionate music, and with such skill, that in his To see if it enter'd the skies! 
lonely garret, one night, the devil appeared, 
and offered him a great bag of gold for his big 

fiddle— proposing at the same time that he But she wander'd away fhnn the home of her youth, 

should sign a contract that he would not play ^« "P"***' «"» *^« «»~ '^•" ^^^^ ' 

any more during his li/eUme--except at his Forshefenciedthe world was a temple of tmth. 

(the fiend's) bidding. The musician, being sh^^^^^tZfa^u^on^^^ 

very poor, accepted the offer and signed the ! ^ u" ^.n *Ij I^ ^*v *" * "' 

•1*^.*,^^, .. .11 -Aif f f And she fbllow'd it OTer the ware: 

contract, and the devil vanished With his big a^a.\. „^u*. -v *v u mj i 

/•jji V» X «i J xi- And she sought— where the moon has a milder gleam, 

fiddle. But afterward the poor musician re- nu^.v .-^ ^v v . 

xj*L A. uvj*i jAi.'* For a home— and th«y gave her a grave ! 
pented the step he had taken, and took it so 

to heart that he became insane and died. 

Now, whether this strange visitor to Mr. There was one whom she lored, though she breathed It 

Shrowdwell's coffin establishment, who walked to none, 

the earth in this unhappy frame of mind, was ^^^ lo^« °^ ^^ ""^ ^^^ » I*rt I— 

a live man, or the ghost of the poor maniac, ^^ ^® '^^ **• ^^^ ^^* ^^^ ^® ^^ ^^ alone, 

was a question which could not be satisfactorily ^***» ^* ^'"»™ ^ ^P*^ ^ ^^ '»<*^ ' 

^^^]g^ And, oh I with what anguish we counted, eadi daf • 

Some hopeless unbelievers said that the The roeee that died on her cheek, 

strange big fiddle-case was a box of nitre Andhungo-erherformasitfiuiedaw.y, 

glycerine or fulminating powder, or an infernal ^^ ""^ '**' ^' he^tdul wreck I 
machine; while others as firmly believed that 

there was something supernatural and uncanny she nerer oomplain'd— but she lored to the last I 

about the affair, but ventured no philosophical And the tear in her beautiftU eye 

theory in the case. Often told that her thoughts were gone back to the past. 

And as for the undertaker, he was such a And the youth who had left her to die ! 

hopeless sceptic all his life, that he at last came But meroy came down, and the maid is at reat, 

to the conclusion that he must have been Where the palm-tree sig^ o'er her at eren ; 

dreaming when he had that adventure in the ^^^ *he dew that weeps over the turf on her breast, 

graveyard ; and this notwithstanding William I« the tear of a fsr-foreign hearen ! 

Spindles* repeated declarations, and those of T. K. Hbrvit. 
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BOTHWELL CASTLE. 

Buins and romance have a poetical affinity, 
which, to the observer, although Bometimes 
sad, is always pleasing. Nowhere is this affin- 
ity more perfect than in the precincts of the 
fine ruins of Both well Castle and the old Priory 
of Blantyre on the Clyde. Wood and water, 
landscape and memorable associations, com- 
bine to endow the place with present beauty 
and the shadows of past glories. We stand in 
the midst of a smooth-shaven lawn, the river 
flowing at our feet; we lift our eyes and, through 
the surrounding foliage, catch glimpses of the 
fantastic films of distant smoke — all indicative 
of the taste, business, and progress of our own 
day: we take a few steps and stand amidst the 
tombstones of dead centuries, the mind filled 
with vague visions of the men and events 
associated with them in history or fable. 

There was the first Master of Bothwell, 
Walter Olifard, who, ever so long ago, when the 
second Alexander was King of Scots, dealt out 
justice in his own rough, and, let us hope, fairly 
honest way to the inhabitants of the Lothians. 
After him came the family of the Murrays; and 
they were succeeded by the English Edward's 
doughty knight, Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke. It was he who held sway in the 
stirring times when Wallace was struggling 
for the liberties of his country, and earning 
all the undying fame which can be given by a 
nation's love and a nation's song and legend. 
In this same castle, says the story, De Valence 
opened negotiations with the faithless Sir John 
Menteith for the betrayal of his friend and 
chief, Wallace. For his share in this con- 
spiracy tradition visited De Valence with a 
heavy punishment, for it tells us that ''this 
earl (Pembroke) seemed to have a divine in- 
terdict depending over him;" he never pros- 
pered after, and he fell in a tournament on 
his bridal morning, thus leaving his unhappy 
lady ''maid, bride, and widow." It is amus- 
ing to note, however, that he bad been wed 
twice before. 

Then came the triumph of Bruce, and he 
gave the castle to his sister Christian's husband, 
Andrew Murray, Lord Bothwell. With their 
granddaughter the castle passed to the hands 
of Archibald, the Grim Douglas, and remained 
with that family until forfeited by them in 
the time of James II. Lord Crichton was the 
next Master of Bothwell ; and now the lands 
begin to be divided, for his lordship parted 
with the moor and forest to Lord Hamilton in 
exchange for the lands of KingswelL After 



Crichton appears Lord Monipenny; he en- 
joyed possession for a space during the minority 
of the third James, who, upon attaining hia 
miigority, altered his mind about the destina- 
tion of Bothwell, took it from the then owner 
and gave it to his favourite. Sir John Ramsay. 
The latter was the same John Ramsay who,, 
when the king's favourites were hungat Lauder, 
saved his neck by clinging to the king's kneefr 
and crying for mercy: his youth, his abject 
terror, and the king's supplication, induced 
the fierce barons to spare his life. Ramsay 
was subsequently involved in some very ugly* 
looking transactions with the English court, 
threatening the life of the Scottish monarch. 
Be that as it may, the fourth James gave the 
castle to Adam Hepburn, the forebear of the 
most famous or infamous of the Earls of Both- 
well — he who bears the blame of Damley'a 
murder, and who married Damley's unfor- 
tunate widow. Francis Stewart, son of the 
Abbot of Kelso (the latter was a natural son of 
James V. ), became the next possessor; but he, 
too, forfeited the estate, which was bestowed 
upon the Lairds of Bucclcugh and Roxburgh, 
from whom the Marquis of Hamilton acquired 
the superiority and patronage of the lordship. 
The Earl of Angus obtained the castle and a. 
third of the lordship in exchange for the lord- 
ship of Liddisdale ; and he and his son Archi- 
bald, early in the seventeenth century, began to 
dispose of part of the land in feus, retaining,, 
however, the castle and mains of Bothwell. 
For a short time Archibald, Earl of Forfar — 
who died of wounds received at Sherriffmuir — 
enjoyed possession of the castle and mains aa 
his patrimonial portion; but on his death they 
reverted to the Douglas family. 

What vicissitudes, what tragedies and come- 
dies, what petty speculations, and what grand 
passions lie under this list of the changes of 
years! What a gay time there must have been 
in the castle during the twenty-six days spent 
there by Edward III.; and what a commotion 
when, two years later, the Scots besieged the 
place and took it from the English. As a con- 
trast we have the Marquis of Montrose, showing 
his respect for learning, sitting there in the 
midst of turmoil, and burdened with the 
anxieties of his high enterprise, calmly writing 
a pass for Drummond of Hawthomden, so that 
the poet might move in safety throughout his 
camp. It would be curious to compare the 
impression the scene made upon the poet ot 
the seventeenth century with the experiences 
of the poet of our own century. Here is what 
Wordsworth thought of Bothwell and its sur- 
roundings: — 
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*'It was exceedingly delightful to enter thus ing of the larger ones, that had made their 
unexpectedly upon such a beautiful r^ion. nests in the ruins. In this fortress the chief 
The castle stands nobly overlooking the Clyde, of the English nobility were confined after the 
When we came up to it I was hurt to see that battle of Bannockbiim. If a man is to be a 
flower-borders had taken place of the natural prisoner, he scarcely could hare a more pleasant 
overgrowings of the ruin, the scattered stones, place to solace to his captivity." 
and wild plants. It is a large and grand pile of In a sonnet written during a tour in Scot- 
red freestone, harmonizing perfectly with the land, Wordsworth says: — 
rocks of the river, from which no doubt it has "immured in BothweU's towe». at Umm the Brave 
been hewn. When I was a little accustomed (So beautifiii ia Clyde) forgot to moum 
to the unnatural ness of a modem garden, I ^^ liberty they lost at Bannockbnm. 
could not help admiring the excessive beauty O^ce on thoM» ateepe / roaint>d at large, and hare 
tt»«l i»^.,*;anLk ^f o/xTnl /^#' ♦!»« ..1.,.*. «-» IH luiud the huid«cape a» If aiill in slght .* 
and luxuriance of some of the plants, par- ^he rirer glidei^ the wood, before me ware. 

ticularly the purple-flowered clematis, and a 

broad-Ieavcd creeping plant without flowers. Memory, like sleep, hath powers which dreams obey, 

which scrambled up the cantle-wall along with H"*T';7*!!**,**7^ S"?* ''??^. 'ugitiT*: 

., . , *j .. I'l. u 1 How little that she cherishes ia lost " 

the ivy, and spread its vme-like branches so _, , . * , , , 
lavishly that it seemed to be in iU natural J^f f^^ force of these last lines wiU be re- 
situation, and one could not help thinking that *^^^ best by the light of the pretty story so 
though not self-planted among the ruins of this jwajntly told by old ^thard Verstegan in his 
country, it must somewhere have its native abode p^k published at Antwerp in 1605, and en- 
in such places. If Bothwell Castle had not been *i*^®? ^ BestUution of Decayed InteUigence in 
close to the Douglas mansion, we should have ^^^?"'<'« concerning the most noble and re- 
been disgusted with the possessor's miserable ruiwned Engliah Nation. This is the story:— 
conception of adorning such a venerable ruin ; " f* ^®" '^^ ^'^\ ^^ ^^^ y«^ *^»* "^ English 
but it IS so very near to the house that of neces- fe^tleman travelling m Palestine, not far from 
sity the pleasure-grounds must have extended Jerusalem, as he passed through a country 
beyond it, and perhaps the neatness of a shaven JP^'i' *^« ?«^. »>y chance a woman, sitting at 
lawn and the complete desolation natural to a ***® ^^^ dandling her child, to sing- 
ruin might have made an unpleasing contrast; " *^ **»« blythe Beltane, as I went 
and besides being within the precincts of the By my^if auour the green bent^ 
p.e«ure-g,.undB. and so ye.7 near to the dwell- ^^1::C'::t,::^^,^^ 
mg of a noble family, it has forfeited, m some There, sadly sitting on a brae, 
degree, its independent majesty, and becomes I heard a damsel speak her waa. 
a tributary to the mansion ; its solitude being « .Qh Bothwell bank, thoa Uoomest ftdr. 
interrupted, it has no longer the command But, ah. thou mak'st my heart fti'sair; 
over the mind in sending it back into past P<n- a' beneath thy holts sae green 
times, or excluding the ordinary feelings which ^LVr*^'^ ^ ^^ ^*.** '*"' ' 
we bearaboutusindaily life. Wesatui^n ^H^iS^SlTriy'tSSttL 
a bench under the high trees and had beautiful 

views of the diflferent reaches of the river, above * T\u ^f' "'*' "i *P ^^' i 

J u 1 rk *u •* u 1. ui u . And haply now sleeps in the day; 

and below. On the opposite bank, which is Without ae sioh his death to roun, 

finely ^wooded with elms and other trees, are Without ae flouir his grave to cxonn i 

the remains of a priory built upon a rock; and Oh, Bothwell bank, thou bloomest fidr, 

rock and ruin are so blended that it is impos- But, ah. thou mak'st n^y heart fa' sair.' 

Bible to separate the one from the other. Ko- " The gentleman hereat exceedingly won- 

thing can be more beautiful than the little dered, and forthwith, in English, saluted the 

remnant of this holy place : elm-trees grow out woman, who joyfully answered him, and said — 

of the walls and overshadow a small but very She was right glad there to see a gentleman of 

elegant window. It can scarcely be conceived our isle ; and told him that she was a Scotch 

what a grace the castle and priory impart to woman, and came first from Scotland to Venice, 

each other; and the river Clyde flows on, and from Venice thither; where her fortune was 

smooth and unruffled below, seeming to my to be the wife of an officer under the Turk, who 

thoughts more in harmony with the sober and being at that instant absent and very soon to 

stately images of former times, than if it had return, she entreated the gentleman to stay 

roared over a rocky channel, foreing its sound there until his return. The which he did; and 

upon the ear. It blended gently with the she, for country's sake, to show herself more 

warbling of the smaller birds and the chatter- kind and bountiful unto him, told her husband 

Vol* m. 66 
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st fats home-coming that the gentleman waa 
her kinsman; whereupon her husband enter- 
tained him yery kindly, and at his departure 
gave him divers things of good value." Mr. 
Robert Chambers very aptly commented upon 
the song and anecdote, that the traveller could 
never have enjoyed such privileges "had not 
Bothwell bank bloomed fair to a poet's eye, and 
been the scene of some passion not less tender 
than unfortunate." 



(( 



BOTHWELL BRIOO. 

BT JAXIS HOOO. 



'*0h what is become o' your leal goodman. 
That now you are a^your lane? 
If he has join'd wi' tS rebel gang, 
You will never see him sgain." 



(( 



O say nae *the rebel gang/ ladye ; 

It*8 a term nae heart can thole, 
For them wha rebel against their Ood, 

It is justice to oontroL 



'*When rank oppression rends the heart, 
And rules wi' stroke o' death, 
Wha wadna spend their dear hearths blood 
For the tenets o* their faith? 



<c 



Then sae nae 'the rebel gang,' ladye. 
For it gies me muckle pain ; 

My John went away with Earlston, 
And 111 never see either again." 



"O wae is my heart for thee, Janet, 
O sair is my heart for thee ! 
These Covenant men were ill adviied; 
They are fools, you may credit me. 

''Where's a' their boastfu' preaching now. 
Against their king and law. 
When mony a head in death lies low, 
And mony mae maun fa'?' 



»»» 



ti 



Ay, but death lasts no for aye, ladye, 
For the grave maun yield its prey ; 

And when we meet on the verge of heaven, 
We'll see wha are f ook that day : 



" WeUl see wha looks in their 8aviour*s face 
With holiest joy and pride. 
Whether they who shed his servants' blood. 
Or those tiiat for him died. 

'*I wadna be the highest dame 
That ever this country knew, 
And take my chance to share the doom 
Of that persecutiDg crew. 



<< 



Then ca' us na 'rebel gang,' ladye. 

Nor take us fools to be, 
For there isna ane of a' that gang 

Wad change his state wi' thee." 

O weel may you be, my poor Janet, 
May blessings on you combine ! 

The better you are in either state. 
The less diall I repine ; 

But wi' your fightings and your faith. 
Tour ravings and your rage. 

There you have lost a leal helpmate. 
In the blossom of his age. 



"And whafs to come o' ye, my poor Janet^ 
Wi' these twa babies sweet? 
Te hae naebody now to work for them. 
Or bring you a meal o' meat ! 



f 
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It is that which makes my heart sae wae 
And gars me, while scarce aware, 

Whiles say the things I wadna say 
Of them that can err nae mair." 

Poor Janet kiss'd her youngest babe. 
And the tears fell on his cheek, 

And they fell upon his swaddling-bands. 
For her heart was like to break. 

Oh little do I ken, my dear, dear babes» 

What miMiy's to be mine ! 
But for the cause we hae espoused, 

I will yield my life and thine. 

• 

Oh had I a friend, as I hae nane, — 
For nane dare own me now, — 

That I might send to Bothwell Brigg, 
If the killers wad but allow. 



"To lift the corpse of my brave John : 
I ken where they will biro find, — 
He wad meet his Cod's foes face to face. 
And he'll hae nae wound behind." 



(( 



ti 
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But I went to Bothwell Biigg, Janet, — 
There was nane durst hinder me, — 

For I wantit to hear a' I could hear, 
And to see what I could see; 

And there I found your brave husband. 
As viewing the dead my lane ; 

He was lying in the very foremost rank, 
In the midst of a heap o' slain.** 



Then Janet held up her hands to heaven. 
And she grat, and she tore her hair, 
"O sweet ladye, O dear ladye, 
Dinna tell me ony mair ! 
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There is a hope will linger within, 

When earthly hope is vain, 
But, when ane kens the very worst, 

It turns the heart to stane !'' 

'Oh wae is my heart, John Carr,' said I, 

'That I this sight should see P 
But when I said these waefu* words. 
He lifted his een to me. 



'"'O art thou there, my kind ladye, 
The best o' this warld*s breed. 
And are you ganging your leefu' lane 
Amang the hapless dead?' 

''"I hae servants within my ca', John Garr, 
And a chariot in the dell. 
And if there is ony hope o* life, 
I will carry you hame mysell.* 

''"O lady, there is nae hope o' life; 
And what were life to me? 
Wad ye save me frae the death of a man, 
To hang on a gallows-tree? 

*" 'I hae nae hame to fly to now, 
Nae country, and nae kin ; 
There is not a door in fair Scotland 
Durst open to let me in. 

'** 'But I hae a loving wife at hame. 
And twa babies, dear to me ; 
They hae naebody now that dares favour them. 
And of hunger they a' maun dee. 

'"Oh for the sake of thy Saviour dear. 
Whose mercy thou hopest to share, 
Dear lady, take the sackless things 
A wee beneath thy care ! 

*' 'A lang farewell, my kind ladye ! 
O'er weel I ken thy worth. 
Gae send me a drink o' the water o' Clyde, 
For my last drink on earth.'" 

""O dinna tell me ony mair, ladye. 
For my heart is cauld as clay ; 
There is a spear that pierces here, 
Frae every word ye say." 



4C 



He wasna feared to dee, Janet, — 

For he gloried in his death, 
And wish'd to be laid with those who hid bled 

For the same endearing faith. 

'There were three wounds in his buirdly breast. 
And his limb was broke in twain. 

And the sweat ran down wi' his red heart's 
blood. 
Wrung out by the deadly pain. 



"I row'd my apron round his head. 
For fear my men should tell. 
And I hid him in my lord's castle, 
And I nursed him there myseUL 

"And the best leeches in a' the land 
Have tended him as he lay. 
And he never has laok'd my helping hand 
By night nor yet by day. 

" I durstna tell you before, Janet, 
For I fear'd his life was gane. 
But now he's sae weel, ye may visit him, 
And ye'se meet by yoursells alane." 

Then Janet she fell at her lady's feet. 

And she claspit them fervently. 
And she steepit them a' wi' the tears o' joy. 

Till the good lady wept to see. 

"Oh ye are an angel sent frae heaven, 
To lighten calamity ! 
For, in distress, a friend or foe 
Is a' the same to thee. 

"If good deeds count in heaven, ladye. 
Eternal bliss to share, 
iTe hae done a deed will save your soul. 
Though ye should never do mair." 

"Get up, get up, my kind Janet, 
But never trow tongue or pen. 
That a' the warld are lost to good. 
Except the Covenant men." 

Wha wmdna hae shared that lady's Joy 
When watching the wounded hind. 

Bather than those of the feast and the dacoe, 
Which her kind heart resign 'd? 

Wha wadna rather share that lady's fate. 
When the stars shall melt away. 

Than that of the sternest anchorite. 
That can naething but graen and pray? 



THE LOVERS' MOUNTAIN. 

BT LEIGH HUNT. 

We forget in what book it waa, many yean 
ago, that we read the story of a lover who was 
to win his mistress by carrying her to the top 
of a mountain, and how he did win her, and 
how they ended their days on the same spot^ 

We think the scene was in Switzerland; but 
the mountain, though enough to tax his stout 
heart to the uttermost, must have been among 

1 The stcny lbm» the subject of Mr. Moir's poem of 
Osnevieve. 
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Um lowest Let us fancy it a good lofty hill \ 
in the summer time. It was, at any rate, so 
high, that the father of the lady, a proad 
noble, thought it impossible for a young man 
80 burdened to scale it. For this reason alone, 
in scorn, he bade him do it, and his daughter 
should be his. 

The peasantry assembled in the valley to 
witness so extraordinary a sight. They mea- 
sured the mountain with their eyes; they com- 
mnned with one another and shook their heads; 
but all admired the young man; and some of 
his fellows, looking at their mistresses, thought 
they could do as much. The father was on 
horseback, apart and sullen, repenting that 
he had subjected his daughter even to the 
show of such a hazard ; but he thought it 
would teach his inferiors a lesson. The young 
man (though a small land proprietor, who had 
some pretensions to wealth, though none to 
nobility) stood, respectful-looking but confi- 
dent, rejoicing in his heart that he should win 
his mistress, though at the cost of a noble 
pain, which he could hardly think of as a 
pain, considering who it was that he was to 
carry. If he died for it, he should at least 
have her in his arms, and have looked her in 
the face. To clasp her person in that manner 
was a pleoHure which he contemplated with 
such transport as is known only to real lovers; 
for none others know how respect heightens 
the joy of dispensing with formality, and how 
the dispensing with the formality ennobles 
and makes grateful the respect 

The lady stood by the side of her father, 
pale, desirous, and dreading. She thought 
her lover would succeed, but only because she 
thought him in every respect the noblest of 
his sex, and that nothing was too much for 
his strength and valour. Great fears came 
over her nevertheless. She knew not what 
might happen in the chances common to all. 
She felt the bitterness of being herself the 
burden to him and the task: and dared neither 
to look at her father nor the mountain. She 
fixed her eyes now on the crowd (which never- 
theless she beheld not) and now on her hand 
and her fingers' ends, which she doubled up 
towards her with a pretty pretence — the only 
deception she had ever used. Once or twice 
a daughter or a mother slipped out of the 
crowd, and coming up to her, notwithstand- 
ing their fears of the lord baron, kissed that 
hand which she knew not what to do with. 

The father said, "Now, sir, to put an end 
to this mummery;" and the lover, turning 
pale for the first time, took up the lady. 

The spectators rejoice to sec the manner in 



which he moves ofi*, slow but secure, and as if 
encouraging his mistress. They mount the 
hill; they proceed well; he halts an instant, 
before he gets midway, and seems refiising^ 
something; then ascends at a quicker rate; 
and now being at the midway point, shifts 
the lady from one side to the other. The 
spectators give a g^reat shout The baron, 
with an air of indififerenoe, bites the tip of 
his gauntlet, and then casts on them an eye 
of rebuke. At the shout the lover resumes 
his way. Slow, but not feeble in his step, 
yet it gets slower. He stops again, and they 
think they see the lady kiss him on the fore- 
head. The women begin to tremble, but the 
men say he will be victorious. He resumes 
again; he is half-way between the middle and 
the top; he rushes, he stoops, he staggers; but 
he does not fall. Another shout from the 
men and he resumes once more; two-thirds of 
the remaining part of the way are conquered. 
They are certain the lady kisses him on the 
forehead and on the eves. The women burst 
into tears, and the stoutest men look pale. 
He ascends slowlier than ever, but seeming to 
be more sure. He halts, but it is only to 
plant his foot to go on again; and thus he 
picks his way, planting his foot at every step, 
and then gaining ground with an effort The 
lady lifts up her arms as if to lighten him. 
See: he is almost at the top: he stoops, he 
struggles, he moves sideways, taking very 
little steps, and bringing one foot every time 
close to the other. Now — he is all but on the 
top: he halts again; he is fixed; he staggers. 
A groan goes through the multitude. Sud- 
denly he turns full front towards the top; it 
is luckily almost a level ; he staggers, but it ia 
forward. Yes — every limb in the multitude 
makes a movement as if it would assist him — 
see at last: he is on the top; and down he falls 
flat with his burden. An enormous shout! 
He has won. Now he has a right to caress 
his mistress, and she is caressing him, for 
neither of them gets up. If he has fainted, 
it is with joy, and it is in her arms. 

The baron put spurs to his horse, the crowd 
following him. Half-way he is obliged to 
dismount; they ascend the rest of the hill 
together, the crowd silent and happy, the baron 
ready to burst with shame and impatience. 
They reach the top. The lovers are face to 
face on the ground, the lady clasping him 
with both hands, his lying on each side. 

"Traitor!" exclaimed the baron, "thou 
hast practised this feat before oa purpose to 
deceive me. Arise!" "You cannot expect it, 
sir," said a worthy man, who was rich enough 
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io fpeak his mind: "Samson himself might 
take his rest after such a deed." 

" Part them!" said the baron. 

Several persons went up, not to part them, 
hut to congratulate and keep them together. 
The.se people look close; they kneel down: they 
bend an ear; they bury their faces upon them. 
*' God forbid they should ever be parted more," 
said a venerable man; "they never can be." 
He turned his old face streaming with tears, 
and looked up at the baron: "Sir, they arc 
dead!" 



REMEMBRANCE. 

FROM THE FBSNCH OF ALFRED DE MU8SET. 

When back I renture to thi« sacred spot, 
I thought to suffer, while I hopvd to weep; 

Thou dearest of all graves, yet miuded not, 
Where onlj memories sleep. 

What feared ye then, friends, of this solitude? 

Why sought ye thus to take me by tlte hand. 
Just when old habit and old charm renewed 

Led me to where I stand? 

I know them in their bloom, the hills and heath; 

The silver footfidls on the silent ground; 
The quiet walks, sweetened by lovers* br«ith. 

Where her arm clasped me round ; 

I know the flr-trees in their sombre green; 

My giani-IHends Uiat, murmuring along 
The carelev by-ways of the deep ravine. 

Once lulled me with their song ; 

The copses, where my whole youth as I pass 

Wakes like a flight of birds to melody; 
Sweet scenes, fidr desert where my mistrev was, 

Have ye not looked for me? 

Oh, let them flow; I love them as thej rise 
From my yet bleeding heart, tlie welcome tears ; 

Seek not to dry them ; leave upon mine ejea 
This veil of the dead yean ! 

Tet will I with no vain lament alarm 
These echoing woods that in my Joys had part ; 

Proud is the forest in its tranquil charm. 
And proud, too, is my heart. 

In idle moan let others waste the hoon. 
Who kneel and pray beside some loved one's bier; 

All in this place breathes life ; the churohyard flowen 
Grow not nor blossom here. 

Athwart the leafy shade, bright moon, I see ti&ee ; 

Thy fSsoe is clouded yet, fkir queen of ni^t ; 
But fh>m the dark hOTixon tbon dost tne tlM^ 

Widening into light. 



Ad 'ueath thy rays, fntm earth yet moist with rmia. 

The perAimes of the day together roll. 
So pure and calm springs my old love again 

From out my softened souL 

The troubles of my life aro past and gone ; 

And age and youth in fiuicy reconciled; 
This fheiidly valley I but look upon. 

And am once more a child. 

O mighty Time I O light yean lightly fled ! 

Ye bear away all tean and griefli of oun; 
But ye are pitiful, and never tread 

Upon our faded flowers. 

All blessings wait upon your healing wing : 
I had not thought that woimd like mine would wear 

So keen an edge, and that the suffering 
Could be so sweet to bear. 

Hence, all ye idle names for frivolous woes. 

And fbrmal sorrow's customary pall. 
Paraded over bygone loves by those 

Who never loved at alL 

Dante, why saidst thou that no grief is worse 

Than to remember happiness in woe? 
What spite dictated thee that bitter verse. 

Insulting misery so? 

Is it less true that thero is light on high— 
Forget we day — soon as night's wings aro spraedt 

Is 't thou, great soul, sorrowing immortally. 
Is 't thou who thus hast said? 

Nay, by yon toroh whose splendour Ughteth me^ 
Ne'er did thy heart such blasphemy profess; 

A happy memory on earth may be 
More real than happiness. 

H. C. MsBrraLB. 



LAST NIGHT. 

I sat with one I love last night, 
I heard a sweet, an olden strain, 

In other days it woke delight, — 
Last night but pain 1 

Last night I saw the stars arise, 
But clouds soon dimm'd the ether blue, 

And when we sought eaoh other's eyes, 
Tears dimm'd them too. 

We paced along our faTourite walk, 
But paced in silence broken-hearted. 

Of old we used to smile and talk — 
Last night we parted ! 

Oh I grief can give the blight of yean. 
The stony impress of the dead. 

We look'd farewell through blinding tean. 
And then hope fled I 
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fO wt f i Km Donald, LL.D., bora U Huntly, 18»; 
pof* Md novelist. WUhin mnd WOMovt a dnmatio 
potm, 0n( appaand in 18fl6. and iIbm thai date Mr. 
Jfae Donald has won disUnetion aa a wrttar who ii al- 
way* flanMti and •toratad In thought and parpooa. A 
iStw of hia BKWt popalar works are : AUe Forba t/ Bom- 
gUm; David Blgmbrod: Robert FaUamr: At the Back 
of Ou North Wmd; Maieolm; 6ir Oibbu (tha last in 
1870); *a. 4e. His works dis]ilaj daUcata )«rorp- 
ttat of ebanotar and poetical sjmpathy with nature; 
boi abora all, and foremost evidently in the writer's 
thought, ia the earnest aspiration to rereal the eondi- 
tiofw and beaatiea of a pare, spiritoal life. Strahan 
t Co. hare published, in ten rolnines, his Work$ 0/ 
Fcutejf and Imagination, From this edition wa take 
tha followinf tale. J 



Elsie Scott had let her work fall on her 
knees, and her hands on her work, and was 
looking oot of the wide, low window of her 
room, which was on one of the ground-floors 
of the Tillage street Through a gap in the 
household shmbbery of fuchsias and myrtles 
filling the window-sill, one paiwing on the foot- 
pavement might get a momentary glimpse of 
her pale face, lighted up with two blue eyes, 
over which some inward trouble had spread a 
faint, gauze-like haziness. But almost before 
her thonglits had had time to wander back to 
this trouble, a shout of children's voices, at the 
other end of the Htrect, reached her car. She 
listened a moment. A shadow of displeasure 
and pain crosrtcd her countenance; and rising 
hastily, she betook herself to an inner apart- 
ment, and closed the door behind her. 

Meantime the sounds drew nearer; and by- 
and-by an old man, whose Htrange appearance 
and dress showed that he had little capacity 
cither for goo<l or evil, passed the window. His 
clothes were comfortable enough in quality and 
condition, for they were the annual gift of a 
benevolent lady in the neighbourhood ; but, 
being made to accommodate his taste, both 
known and traditional, they were somewhat 
peculiar in cut and adornment Both coat and 
trowsers were of a dark gray cloth ; but the for- 
mer, which in its shape partook of the military, 
had a straight collar of yellow, and narrow cuffs 
of the same; while upon both sleeves, about 
the place where a corporal wears his stripes, 
was expressed, in the same yellow cloth, a 
somewhat singular device. It was as close an 
imitation of a bell, with its tongue hanging 
out of its month, as the tailor's skill could pro- 
daoe from a single piece of cloth. The origin 



of the military cnt of his coat was well 
His preferenee for it arose in the time of the 
wan of the lint Napoleon, what the threatened 
invasion of the eoontry caosed the organ iiation 
of many volunteer regiments. The martial 
ahow and exercises c^tivated the poor man's 
fancy; and from that time forward nothing 
pleased his vanity, and consequently conciliated 
his good-will more, than to style him by his 
favourite title — the Cohmd. But the badge on 
his arm had a deeper origin, which will be 
partially manifest in the course of the story — 
if atory it can be called. It was, indeed, the 
baptism of the fool, the outward and visible 
sign of his relation to the infinite and unseen. 
His countenance, however, although the features 
were not of any peculiarly low or animal type, 
showed no corresponding sign of the conscious- 
ness of such a relation, being as vacant aa 
human countenance could well be. 

The cause of Elsie's annoyance was that the 
fool was annoyed; he was followed by a troop 
of boys, who turned his rank into scorn, and 
assailed him with epithets hateful to him. 
Although the most harmless of creatures when 
let alone, he was dangerous when roused: and 
now he stooped repeatedly to pick up stones 
and hurl them at his tormentors, who took 
care, while abusing him, to keep at a consider- 
able distance, lest he should get hold of them. 
Amidst the sounds of derision that fotlowed* 
him, might be heard the words frequently re- 
peated — *'Come hame, come hame" But in 
a few minutes the noise ceased, either from the 
interference of some friendly inhabitant, or 
that the boys grew weary, and departed in 
search of other amusement By-and-by Elsie 
might be seen again at her work in the window ; 
but the cloud over her eyes was deeper, and 
her whole face more sad. 

Indeed, so much did the persecution of this 
poor man aff*ect her, that an onlooker would 
have been compelled to seek the cause in some 
yet deeper sympathy than that commonly felt 
for the oppressed, even by women. And such 
a sympathy existed, strange as it may seem, 
between the beautiful girl (for many called her 
a bonnie lassie) and this "tatter of humanity." 
Nothing would have been further from the 
thoughts of those that knew them, than the 
supposition of any correspondence or connection 
between them; yet this sympathy sprang in 
part from a real similarity in their history and 
present condition. 

All the facts that were known about Fed 
Joci^s origin were these: that seventy years 
ago, a man who had gone with his horse and 
cart some miles from the village, to fetch home 
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a load of peat fh>m a desolate moss^ had heard, 
while toiling along as rough a road on as lonely 
a hill-side as any in Scotland, the cry of a child; 
and, searching about, had found the infant, 
hardly wrapped in rags, and untended, as if the 
earth herself had just giyen him birth, — that 
desert moor, wide and dismal, broken and 
watery, the only bosom for him to lie upon, 
and the cold, clear night-heaven his oqly cover- 
ing. The man had brought him home, and 
the parish had taken parish-care of him. He 
had grown up, and proved what he now was 
— almost an idiot Many of the townspeople 
were kind to him, and employed him in fetch- 
ing water for them from the river or wells in 
the neighbourhood, paying him for his trouble 
in victuals, or whisky, of which he was very 
fond. He seldom spoke; and the sentences he 
could utter were few ; yet the tone, and even 
the words of his limited vocabulary, were 
sufficient to express gratitude and some mea- 
sure of love towards those who were kind to 
him, and hatre<l of those who teased and in- 
sulted him. He lived a life without aim, and 
apparently to no purpose; in this resembling 
most of his more gifted fellow-men, who, with 
all the tools and materials necessary for build- 
ing a noble mansion, are yet content with a 
clay hut. 

Elsie, on the contrary, had been bom in a 
comfortable farm-house, amidst homeliness 
and abundance. But at a very early age she 
had lost both father and mother; not so early, 
however, but that she had faint memories of 
warm soft times on her mother's bosom, and 
of refuge in her mothcr^s arms from the attacks 
of geese, and the pursuit of pigs. Therefore, 
in after-times, when she looked forward to 
heaven, it was m much a reverting to the old 
heavenly times of childhood and mother's love, 
as an anticipation of something yet to be re- 
vealed. Indeed, without some such memory, 
how should we ever picture to ourselves a per- 
fect rest? But sometimes it would seem as if 
the more a heart was made capable of loving, 
the less it had to love; and poor Elsie, in pass- 
ing from a mother's to a brother's guardian- 
ship, felt a change of spiritual temperature too 
keen. He was not a bad man, or incapable 
of benevolence when touched by the sight of 
want in anything of which he would himself 
have felt the privation; but he was so coarsely 
made, that only the purest animal necessities 
affected him, and a hard word, or unfeeling 
speech, could never have reached the quick of 
his nature, through the hide that inclosed it. 
Elsie, on the contrary, was excessively and 
painfully sensitive, as if her nature constantly 



protended an invisible multitude of half-spirit- 
ual, half-nervous antennae, which shrank and 
trembled in every current of air at all below 
their own temperature. The effect of this upon 
her behaviour was such that she was called 
odd; and the poor girl felt she was not like 
other people, yet could not help it. Her 
brother, too, laughed at her without the slight- 
est idea of the pain he occasioned, or the re- 
motest feeling of curiosity aa to what the 
inward and consistent causes of the outward 
abnormal condition might be. Tenderness was 
the divine comforting she needed; and it waa 
altogether absent from her brother^s character 
and behaviour. 

Her neighbours looked on her with some 
interest, but they rather shunned than courted 
her acquaintance; especially after the return 
of certain nervous attacks to which she had 
been subject in childhood, and which were again 
brought on by the events I must relate. It is 
curious how certain diseases repel, by a kind of 
awe, the sympathies of the neighbours: as if, 
by the fact of being subject to them, the patient 
were removed into another realm of existence, 
from which, like the dead with the living, 8he 
can hold communion with those around her 
only partially, and with a mixture of dread 
pervading the intercourse. Thus some of the 
deepest, purest wells of spiritual life, are, like 
those in old castles, choked up by the decay of 
the outer walls. But what tended more than 
anything, perhaps, to keep up the painful un- 
rest of her soul (for the beauty of her character 
was evident in the fact, that the irritation 
seldom reached her mind), was a circumstance 
at which, in its present connection, some of 
my readers will smile, and others feel a shudder 
corresponding in kind to that of Elsie. 

Her brother was very fond of a rather small^ 
but ferocious- looking bull-dog, which followed 
close at his heels, wherever he went, with hang> 
ing head and slouching g^it, never leaping ot- 
racing about like other dogs. When in the 
house, he always lay under his master's chair. 
He seemed to dislike Elsie, and she felt an 
unspeakable repugnance to him. Though she 
never mentioned her aversion, her brother easily 
saw it by the way in which she avoided the 
animal; and attributing it entirely to fear — 
which indeed had a great share in the matter — 
he would cruelly aggravate it, by telling her 
stories of the fierce hardihood and relentless 
persistency of this kind of animal. He dared 
not yet further increase her terror by offering 
to set the creature upon her, becau-^e it waa 
doubtful whether he might be able to restrain 
him; but the mental suffering which he occa- 
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stoned by thin heartless conduct, and for which > 
he had no sympathy, was as severe as many 
bodily sufferings to which he would have been 
sorry to subject her. Whenever the poor girl 
happened inadvertently to pass near the dog, 
which was seldom, a low growl made her aware 
of his proximity, and drove her to a quick 
retreat. He was, in fact, the animal imper- 
sonation of the animal opposition which she 
had continually to endure. Like chooses like; 
and the bull -dog in her brother made choice 
of the bull-dog out of him for his companion. 
So her day was one of shrinking fear and mul- 
tiform discomfort. 

But a nature capable of so much distress 
must of necessity be capable of a corresponding 
amount of pleasure; and in her case this was 
manifest in the fact, that sleep and the quiet 
of her own room restored her wonderfully. If 
Uie was only let alone, a calm mood, filled with 
images of pleasure, soon took possession of her 
jnind. 

Her acquaintance with the fool had com- 
menced some ten years previous to the time I 
write of, when she was quite a little girl, and 
had come from the country with her brother, 
who, having taken a small farm close to the 
town, preferred residing in the town to occupy- 
ing the farm-house, which was not comfortable. 
She looked at first with some terror on his un- 
couth appearance, and with much wonderment 
on his strange dress. This wonder was height- 
ened by a conversation she overheard one day 
in the street, between the fool and a little pale- 
faced boy, who, approaching him respectfully, 
aaid, '*Weel, cornel!" "Wecl, laddie!" was 
the reply. "Fat dis the wow say, cornel?" 
** Come hame, come hame ! " answered the 
colonel, with both accent and quantity heaped 
on the word luime. What the loow could be, 
she had no idea; only, as the years passed on, 
the strange word became in her mind indescrib- 
ably associated with the strange shape in yellow 
cloth on his sleeves. Had she been a native 
of the town, she could not have failed to know 
its import, so familiar was every one with it, 
although it did not belong to the local voca- 
bulary; but, as it was, years passed away before 
she discovered its meaning. And when, again 
and again, the fool, attempting to convey his 
g^titude for some kindness she had shown 
him, mumbled over the words — " The v>ow o* 
Biwen — the wow o' Biwen,** the wonder would 
return as to what could be the idea associated 
with them in his mind, but she made no ad- 
Tance towards their explanation. 

That, however, which most attracted her to 
the old man, was his persecution by the chil- 



dren. They were to him what the bull-dog 
was to her — the constant source of irritation 
and annoyance. They could hardly hurt him, 
nor did he appear to dread other injury from 
them than insult, to which, fool though he 
was, he was keenly alive. Human gad-flies 
that they were! they sometimes stung him 
bevond endurance, and he would curse them 
in the impotence of his anger. Once or twice 
Elsie had been so far carried beyond her con- 
stitutional timidity, by sympathy for the dis- 
tress of her friend, that she had gone out and 
talked to the boys, — even scolded them, so 
that they slunk away ashamed, and b^gan to 
stand as much in dread of her as of the clutches 
of their prey. So she, gentle and timid to 
excess, acquired among them the reputation 
of a termagant. Popular opinion among chil- 
dren, as among men, is often just, but as often 
very unjust; for the same manifestations may 
proceed from opposite principles: 'and, there- 
fore, as indices to character, may mislead as 
often as enlighten. 

Next door to the house in which Elsie resided, 
dwelt a tradesman and his wife, who kept an 
indefinite sort of shop, in which various kinds 
of goods were exposed for sale. Their youngest 
son was about the same age as Elsie; and while 
they were rather more than children, and less 
than young people, he spent many of his even- 
ings with her, somewhat to the loss of position 
in his classes at the parish school. They were, 
indeed, much attached to each other; and, 
peculiarly constituted as Elsie was, one may 
imagine what kind of heavenly messenger a 
companion stronger than herself must have 
been to her. In fact, if she could have framed 
the nndefinable need of her child-like nature 
into an articulate prayer, it would have been — 
" Give me some one to love me stronger than 
I." Any love was helpful, yes, in its degree 
saving to her poor troubled soul ; but the hope, 
as they grew older together, that the powerful, 
yet tender-hearted youth, really loved her, and 
would one dav make her his wife, was like the 
opening of heavenly eyes of life and love in the 
hitherto blank and deathlike face of her exis- 
tence. But nothing had been said of love, 
although they met and parted like lovers. 

Doubtless, if the circles of their thought and 
feeling had continued as now to intersect each 
other, there would have been no interruption 
to their affection ; but the time at leng^ arrived 
when the old couple, seeing the rest of their 
family comfortably settled in life, resolved to 
make a gentleman of the youngest; and so sent 
him from school to college. The facilities ex- 
isting in Scotland for providing a professional 
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training enabled them to educate him as a 
Kurgeon. He parted from EUsie with some 
regret; but, far less dependent on her than she 
was on him, and full of the prospects of the 
future, he felt none of that sinking at the 
heart which seemed to lay her whole nature 
open to a fresh inroad of all the terrors and 
sorrows of her peculiar existence. No corre- 
spondence took place between them. New 
pursuits and relations and the development of 
his tastes and judgments, entirely altered the 
position of poor Elsie in his memory. Having 
been, during their intercourse, far less of a 
man than she of a woman, he had no definite 
idea of the place he had occupied in her regard; 
and in his mind she receded into the back- 
ground of the past, without his having any 
idea that she would suffer thereby, or that he 
was unjust towards her; while, in her thoughts, 
his image stood in the highest and clearest 
relief. It was the centre -point from which 
and towards which all lines radiated and con- 
verged, and although she could not but be 
doubtful about the future, yet there was much 
hope mingled with her doubts. 

But when, at the close of two years, he 
visited his native village, and she saw before 
her, instead of the homely youth who had left 
her that winter evening, one who, to her inex- 
perienced eyes appeared a finished gentleman, 
her heart sank within her, as if she had found 
Nature herself false in her ripening processes, 
destroying the beautiful promise of a former 
year by changing instead of developing her 
creations. He spoke kindly to her, but not 
cordially. To her ear the voice seemed to come 
from a great distance out of the past; and while 
she looked upon him, that optical change passed 
over her vision which all have experienced after 
gazing abstractedly on any object for a time: 
his form grew very small, and receded to an 
immeasurable distance; till, her imagination 
mingling with the twilight haze of her senses, 
she seemed to see him standing far ofiTon a hill, 
with the bright horizon of sunset for a back- 
ground to his clearly-defined figure. 

She knew no more till she found herself in 
bed in the dark; and the first message that 
reached her from the outward world was the 
infernal growl of the bull-dog from the room 
below. Next day she saw her lover walking 
with two ladies, who would have thought it 
some d^ree of condescension to speak to her; 
and he passed the house without once looking 
towards it. 

One who is sufficiently possessed by the 
demon of nervousness to be glad of the mag- 
netic influences of a friend's company in a public 



promenade, or of a horse beneath him in pass- 
ing through a churchyard, will have some 
faint idea of how utterly exposed and defence- 
less poor Elsie now felt on the crowded thorough- 
fare of life. And so the insensibility which 
had overtaken her was not the ordinary swoon 
with which nature relieves the overstrained 
nerves, but the return of the epileptic fits of 
her early childhood; and if the condition of 
the p'>or girl had been pitiable before, it was 
tenfold more so now. Yet she did not com- 
pluin, but bore all in silence, though it was 
evident that her health was giving way. But 
now, help came to her from a strange quar- 
ter; though many might not be willing to 
accord the name of help to that which rather 
hastened than retarded the progress of her 
decline. 

She had gone to spend a few of the summer 
days with a relative in the country, some miles 
from her home, if home it could be called. One 
evening, towards sunset, she went out for a 
solitary walk. Passing from the little garden- 
gate, she went along a bare country road for some 
distance, and then, turning aside by a footpath 
through a thicket of low trees, she came out 
in a lonely little churchyard on the hill-side. 
Hardly knowing whether or not she had in- 
tended to go there, she seated herself on a 
mound covered with long g^rass, one of many. 
Before her stood the ruins of an old church, 
which was taking centuries to crumble. Little 
remained but the gable- wall, immensely thick, 
and covered with ancient ivy. The rays of the 
setting sun fell on a mound at its foot, not 
green like the rest, but of a rich, red-brown in 
the rosy sunset, and evidently but newly heaped 
up. Her eyes, too, rested upon it. Slowly the 
sun sank below the near horizon. 

As the last brilliant point disappeared, the 
ivy darkened, and a wind arose and shook all 
its leaves, making them look cold and troubled; 
and to Elsie's ear came a low faint sound, as 
from a far-ofiT bell. But close beside her — and 
she started and shivered at the sound — rose 
a deep, monotonous, almost sepulchral voice, 
'*Come hame, come hamef The wow, the 
taoio!*' 

At once she understood the whole. She sat 
in the churchyard of the ancient parish church 
of Ruthven; and when she- lifted up her eyes, 
there she saw, in the half- ruined belfry*, the 
old bell, all but hidden with ivy, which the 
passing wind had roused to utter one sleepy 
tone; and there, beside her, stood the fool with 
the bell on his arm, and to him and to her the 
Vfow o' Riwen said, " Come hame, come hame!** 
Ah, what did she want in the whole univerM 
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of God but a home? Aad thongii tlie gnmiul 
beneath was hard, and the aky oTcrfaead fSv 
and bofmdlem, and the hiU-aide lonely and 
eompanionlew, yet somewhere within the ria- 
ihle and beyond these the outer inrfaeea of 
creation, there might be a home for her; aa 
nmifd the wintry honse the snows lie he:^>ed 
up cold and white and dreary all the long 
forenighi, while within, beyond the closed 
shatters, and giving no glimmer thiongh the 
thick stone walls, the fires are blazing joyoiuly 
and the voices and laughter of young unfrozen 
children are heard, and nothing belongs to 
winter but the gray hairs on the head« of the 
]>arents, within whose warm hearts child- like 
▼oices are heard, and child-like thoughts more 
to and fro. The kernel of winter itself is spring, 
or a sleeping summer. 

It was no wonder that the fool, cast out of 
the earth on a far more desolate spot than this, 
should seek to return within her bosom at this 
place of open doors, and should call it Aotne. 
For surely the surface of the earth had no home 
for him. The mound at the foot of the gable 
contained the bwiy of one who had shown him 
kindness. He had followed the funeral that 
afternoon from the town, and had remained 
behind with the bell. Indeed it was his custom, 
though Elsie had not known it, to follow every 
funeral going to this, his favourite churchyard of 
Ruthven; and, possibly in imitation of its boom- 
ing, for it was Ktill tolled at the funerals, he had 
given the old bell the name of the icow, and 
had translated its monotonouit clangour into 
the articulate sounds — come hame, come hame. 
What precise meaning he attached to the words 
it is impossible to say; but it was evident that 
the place possessed a strange attraction for him, 
drawing him towards it by the cords of some 
spiritual magnetism. It is possible that in 
the mind of the idiot there may have been 
some feeling about this churchyard and bell, 
which, in the mind of another, would have 
become a grand poetic thought; a feeling as if 
the ghostly old bell hung at the church-door 
of the invisible world, and ever and anon rung 
out joyouYi notes (though they sounded sad in 
the ears of the living), calling to the children 
of the unseen to come home, come home. She 
lat for some time in silence; for the bell did 
not ring again, and the fool spoke no more; till 
the <lows began to fall, when she rose and went 
home, followed by her companion, who passed 
the night in the bam. 

From that hour Elsie was furnished with a 
visual image of the rest she sought; an im- 
age which, mingling with deeper and holier 
thoughts, became, like the bow set in the cloud. 



the earthly pledge and sign of the fulfilment- 
of heavenly hopes. Often when the wintry fog' 
of cold discomfort and homelesiinesi filled her 
soul, all at once the pictnreof the little eknrdi- 
yard — with the old gable and b^fry, aad the 
slanting sunlight steeping down to the verj 
roots of the long grua on the graves — azow in 
the darkened chamber {camera obteura) of her 
soul; and again she heard the &int .£olian 
sound of the bell, and the voice of the prophet- 
fool who interpreted the oracle; and the inward 
weariness was soothed by the promise of a long 
sleep. Who can tell how many have beea 
counted fools simply because they were prophets; 
or how much of the madness in the world may 
be the utterance of thoughts true and just, but 
belonging to a region differing from ours in ita 
nature^and scenery! 

But to EUiiie looking out of her window came 
the mocking tones of the idle boys who had 
cho<)en as the vehicle of their scorn the very 
words which showed the relation of the fool to 
the eternal, and revealed in him an element 
! higher far than any yet developed in them. 
I They turned his glory into shame, like the 
enemies* of David when they mocked the would- 
: be king. And the best in a man is often that 
! which iji moAt condemned by those who have 
j not attained to his goodness. The worda, how- 
I ever, even as repeated by the boys, had not 
solely awakened indignation at the persecu- 
tion of the old man: they had likewise com- 
forted her with the thought of the refuge that 
awaited both him and her. 

But the same evening a worse trial was in 
store for her. Again she sat near the window, 
oppressed by the consciousness that her brother 
had come in. He had gone up-stairs, and hia 
dog had remained at the door, exchanging surly 
compliments with some of his own kind, when 
the fool came strolling past, and, I do not 
know from what cause, the dog flew at him. 
Elsie heard his cry and looked up. Her fear 
of the brute vanished in a moment before her 
sympathjr for her friend. She darted from the 
house, and rushed towards the dog to drag him 
off the defenceless idiot, calling him by hia 
name in a tone of anger and dislike. He left 
the fool, and, springing at Elsie, seized her by 
the arm above the elbow with such a gripe that, 
in the midst of her agony, she fancied she heard 
the bone crack. But she uttered no cry, for 
the most apprehensive are sometimes the most 
courageous. Just then, however, her former 
lover was coming along the street, and, catch- 
ing a glimpse of what had happened, was on 
the spot in an instant, took the dog by the 
throat with a gripe not inferior to hia own, and 
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haying thuB compelled him to relax his hold, 
dashed him on the ground with a force that 
almost slnnncd him, and then with a super- 
added kick sent himawaj limping and howling; 
whereupon the fool, attacking him furiously 
with a stick, would certainly have finished him, 
had not his master descried his plight and 
come to his rescue. 

Meantime the young surgeon had carried 
Elsie into the house; for, as soon as she was 
rescued from the dog, she had fallen down in 
one of her fits, which were becoming more and 
more frequent of themselves, and little needed 
such a shock as this to increase their violence. 
He was dressing her arm when she began to 
recover; and when she opened her eyes, in t 
state of half-consciousness, the first object she 
beheld, was his face bending over her. Recall- 
ing nothing of what had occurred, it seemed 
to her, in the dreamy condition in which the 
fit had left her, the same face, unchanged, 
which had once shone in upon her tardy 
. spring-time, and promised to ripen it into 
summer. She forgot it had departed and left 
her in the wintry cold. And so she uttered 
wild words of love and trust; and the youth, 
while stung with remorse at his own neglect, 
was astonished to perceive the poetic forms of 
beauty in which the soul of the uneducated 
maiden burst into flower. But as her senses 
recovered themselves, the face gradually changed 
to her, as if the slow alteration of two years 
had been phantasmagorically compressed into 
a few moments ; and the glow departed from 
the maiden's thoughts and words, and her soul 
found itself at the narrow window of the present, 
from which she could behold but a drear}' 
country. — From the street came the iambic 
cry of the fool, "Come hame, come hame." 

Tycho Brahe, I think, is said to have kept 
a fool, who frequently sat at his feet in his 
study, and to whose mutterings he used to 
listen in the pauses of his own thought. The 
shining soul of the astronomer drew forth the 
rainbow of harmony from the misty spray of 
words ascending ever from the dark gulf into 
which the thoughts of the idiot were ever fall- 
ing. He beheld curious concurrences of words 
therein, and could read strange meanings from 
them — sometimes even received wondrous hints 
for the direction of celestial inquiry, from what, 
to any other, and it may be to the fool himself, 
was but a ceaseless and aimless babble. Such 
power lieth in words. It is not then to be 
wondered at that the sounds I have mentioned 
should fall on the ears of Elsie, at such a 
moment, as a message from Qod himself. This 
then — all this dreariness — was but a passing 



show like the rest, and there lay somewhero 
for her a reality — a home. The tears burst up 
from her oppressed heart She received the 
message, and prepared to go home. From that 
time herstrength gradually sank, but herspirita 
as steadily rose. 

The strength of the fool, too, began to fail, 
for he was old. He bore all the signs of age, 
even to the gray hairs, which betokened no 
wisdom. But one cannot say what wisdom 
might be in him, or how far he had not fought 
his own battle, and been victorious. Whether 
any notion of a continuance of life and thought 
dwelt in his brain, it is impossible to tell; but 
he seemed to have the idea that this was not 
his home; and those who saw him gradually 
approaching his end, might well anticipate for 
him a higher life in the world to come. He 
had passed through this world without ever 
awaking to such a consciousness of being as ia 
common to mankind. He had spent his years 
like a weary dream through a long night, — a 
strange, dismal, unkindly dream; and now the 
morning was at hand. Often in his dream had 
he listened with sleepy senses to the ringing 
of the bell, but that bell would awake him at 
last. He was like a seed buried too deep in the 
soil, to which the light has never penetrated, 
and which, therefore, has never forced its way 
upwards to the open air, never experienced the 
resurrection of the dead. But seeds will grow 
ages after they have fallen into the earth; and,, 
indeed, with many kinds, and within some 
limits, the older the seed before it germinates, 
the more plentiful the fruit. And may it not 
be believed of many human lutings, that, the 
great Husbandman having sown them like 
seeds in the soil of human affairs, there they 
lie buried a life long; and only after the up- 
turning of the soil by death, reach a position 
in which the awakening of their aspiration and 
the consequent growth become possible? Surely 
he has made nothing in vain. 

A violent cold and cough brought him at 
last near to his end, and hearing that he was 
ill, Elsie ventured one bright spring day to go 
to see him. When she entered the miserable 
room where he lay, he held out his hand to her 
with something like a smile, and muttered 
feebly and painfully, " Vm gaein' to the wow, 
nae to come back again." Elsie could not 
restrain her tears; while the old man, looking 
fixedly at her, though with meaningless eyes, 
muttered, for the last time, "Came hame I 
come hame!" and sank into a lethargy, from 
which nothing could rouse him, till, next 
morning, he was waked by friendly death from 
the long sleep of this world's night. They 
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bore him to hifi favourite churchyard, and 
buried him within the site of the old church, 
below his loved bell, which had ever been to 
him as the cuckoo-note of a coming spring. 
Thus he at length obeyed its summons, and 
went home. 

Elsie lingered till the first summer days lay 
warm on the land. Several kind hearts in the 
village, hearing of her illness, visited her and 
ministered to her. Wondering at her sweet- 
ness and patience, they reg^tted they had not 
known her before. How much consolation 
might not their kindness have imparted, and 
how much might not their sympathy have 
strengthened her on her painful road! But 
they could not long have delayed her going 
home. Nor, mentally constituted as she was, 
would this have been at all to be desired. In- 
deed it was chiefly the expectation of departure 
that quieted and soothed her tremulous nature. 
It is true that a deep spring of hope and faith 
kept singing on in her heart, but this alone, 
without the anticipation of speedy release, 
could only have kept her mind at peace. It 
could not have reached, at least for a long time, 
the border land between body and mind, in 
which her disease lay. 

One still night of summer, the nurse who 
watched by her bedside heard her murmur 
through her sleep, "I hear it: come hame — 
come hame. I'm comin', I'm comin' — I'm 
gaein' hame to the wow, nae to come back." 
She awoke at the sound of her own words, and 
begged the nurse to convey to her brother her 
last request, that she might be buried by the 
side of the fool, within the old church of Ruth- 
yen. Then she turned her face to the wall, 
and in the morning was found quiet and cold. 
She must have died within a few minutes after 
her last words. She was buried according to 
her request ; and thus she too went home. 

Side by side rest the aged fool and the young 
maiden; for the bell called them, and they 
obeyed ; and surely they found the fire burning 
bright, and heard friendly voices, and felt sweet 
lips on theirs, in the home to which they went 
Surely both intellect and love were waiting 
them there. 

Still the old bell hangs in the old gable; and 
whenever another is borne to the old church- 
yard, it keeps calling to those who are left 
behind, with the same sad, but friendly and 
unchanging voice — *'Come hame! come hame! 
come hame!" 

"Thy nm ihAll no more go down ; neither shall ihy 
moon withdraw itaelf : for the Lord ehall be thine OTer- 
lasting light, and the days of thy mooming ihall be 
ended."— /•oioAlz.Sa 



THE LAST DAT. 

BT BOBSBT POLLOK. 

In customed glory bright, that morn the smi 
Rose, Tisiting the earth with light, and heat, 
And joy ; and seemed as full of youth, and strong 
To mount the steep of hearen, as when the Stars 
Of morning sung to his first dawn, and itight 
Fled from bis face ; the spacious sky reoeired 
Him blutihiug as a bride, when on her looked 
The bridcisioom ; and spread out beneath his eye 
Earth smiled. Up to his warm embrace the dews. 
That all night long had wept his absence, flew : 
The herbs and flowers tlieir fragrant stores unlocked. 
And gave the wanton breeze, that, newly woke. 
Revelled in sweets, and frt>m its wings shook health, 
A thousand gratefid smells : the joyous woods 
Dried in his beams their locks, wet with the drops 
Of night ; and all the sons of music sung 
Their matin song ; frt>m arboured bower, the thrush 
Concerting with the lark that hymned on high ; 
On the green hill the flocks, and in the vale 
The herds rejoiced ; and, light of heart, the hind 
Eyed amorously the milk-maid as she (tassed. 
Not heedless, though she looked another way. 

No sign was there of change ; all nature moved 
In wonted harmony ; men as they met, 
In morning salutation, praised the day. 
And talked of common things : the husbandman 
Prepared the soil, and silver-tongued hope 
Promised another harvest ; in the streets. 
Each wishing to make profit of his neighbour. 
Merchants assembling, spoke ef trying times. 
Of bankruptcies and markets glutted ftill : 
Or, crowding to the beach, where, to their ear. 
The oath of foreign accent, and the noiae 
Uncouth of trade's rough sons, made music sweet, 
Elate with certain gain, beheld the bark, 
Expected long, enriched with other climes. 
Into the harbour safely steer ; or saw. 
Parting with many a weeping farewell sad. 
And blessing uttered rude, and sacred pledge. 
The rich laden carack, bound to distant shore; 
And hopefrilly talked of her coming back 
With richer fraught ;— or sitting at the desk. 
In calculation deep and intricate. 
Of loss and profit balancing, relieved 
At intervals the irksome task with though 
Of future ease, retired in villa snug. 

With subtile look, amid his parchments sate 
The lawyer, weaving his sophistries for ooozt 
To meet at mid-day. On his weary ooooh 
Fftt luxury, sick of the night's debauch. 
Lay groaning, fretftil at the obtrusive beam 
That through his lattice t>eeped derisivelj. 
The restless miser had begun again 
To count his heaps ; before her toilet itood 
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The fitir, and, m with guilefol ikill she decked 

Her loTeliiMM, thought of the coming ball, 

New loren, or the eweeter nuptial night. 

And eril men of desperate lawlees life. 

By oath of deep damnation leagued to all 

Remoneleealy, fled from the &oe of day, 

▲gainit the innocent their oonnael held. 

Plotting unpardonable deeda of blood, 

And Tillanies of fearftQ magnitude; 

Despotic ■eoured behind a thousand bolto. 

The workmauahip of fear, forged chains for man ; 

Senatea were meeting ; statesmen loudly talked 

Of national reaouroea, war and peace ; 

And aagely balanced empirea aoon to end; 

And Ikotion'a Jaded miniona, by the page 

Paid Ibr abuse, and oft-repeated liea. 

In daily prints, the thoroughtue of newa, 

For party achemea made intereat. under doak 

Of liberty, and right, and public weaL 

In holy oonoIaTc, biahopa apoke of tithea. 

And of the awftd wiokedneea of men ; 

Intoxicate with aoeptrea, diadems. 

And uniTeraal rule, and panting hard 

For Ikme, heroes were leading on the brave 

To battle ; men, in sdenoe deeply read. 

And academic theoiy, foretold 

Improrements vast ; — and learned sceptics proved 

That earth should with eternity endure ; 

Concluding madly that there was no God. 

No aign of change appeared ; to every man 
Tlutt day aeemed as the past. From noontide path 
The aun looked glorioualy on earth, and all 
Uer aoenea of giddy foliy amiled secure. 
When auddenly, alas, fkir Eartli I the sun 
Was wrapt in darkness, and his beams returned 
Up to the throne of Ood ; and over all 
The earth came night, moonleea and atarleaa night. 
Nature atood still ;— the seas and rivers stood. 
And all the vrinds : and every living thing. 
The cataract, that like a giant wroth, 
Rushed down impetuously, as seized, at once. 
By sudden fixMt with all his hoaiy locks. 
Stood still ; and beasta of every kind stood atiJl. 
A deep and dieadAxl aflenoe reigned alone ! 
Hope died in eveiy breast; and on all men 
Came fear and trembling ;— none to hia neighbour 

spoke; 
Husband thought not of wife ; nor of her child 
The mother ; nor friend of friend ; nor Ibe of Ibe. 
In horrible suspense all mortals stood ; 
And, as they stood and listened, chariots were heard 
Rolling in heaven ;— revealed in flaming fire. 
The angel of Ood appeared, in stature vast, 
Blazing ; and, lifting up his hand on high, 
By Him that lives for ever, swore that Hme 
Should be no more. Throughout Creation heard. 
And siglMd— all rivers, lakes, and seas, and woods; 
Desponding waste, and cultivated vale— 
^Id cave, and ancient hill, and eveiy rock. 
Sighed ; earth arreiited in her wonted path. 



As ox struck by the lifted axe, when nou^t 

Was feared, in all her entrails deeply groaned. 

A univenal orash was heard, as if 

The ribs of nature broke, and all her daik 

Foundations fluled ;— and deadly paleness sale 

On every &oe of man, and every heart 

Grew chill, and every knee his fellow smote. 

None spoke, none stirred, none wept ; for honcft held 

All motionless, and fettered every tongue. 

Again o'er all the nations sflenoe fell : 

And in the heavens, robed in excessive light. 

That drove the thick of darknen far aside. 

And walked with penetration keen through all 

The abodes of men, another angel stood, 

And blew the trump of God.— Awake, ye dead ! 

Be changed, ye living I and put on the garb 

Of immortality 1 Awake 1 arise I 

The God of Judgment comes.— This said the voioe;— ^ 

And silence, fhmx eternity that slept 

Beyond the sphere of the creating word, 

And all the noise of Time, awakening, heard. 

Heaven heard, and earth, and ikrthest hell through all 

Her regiona of deq;»air ;— ^e ear of Death 

Heard, and the sleep that for so long a night 

Pressed on his leaden eyelids, fled ; and all 

The dead awoke, and all the living changed. 

Old men, that on their ataff, bending had leaned. 
Crazy and frail ; or aat, benumbed with age. 
In weary Ustleasneea, ripe for the grave, 
Felt through their sluggish veins and withered limba 
New vigour flow ;— the wrinkled ikce grew smooth ; 
Upon the head that Ume had raaored bare, 
Roas bushy locks ; and as his son in prime 
Of strength and youth, the aged fitther stood. 
Changing henwlf, the mother saw her son 
Grow upk and suddenly put on the form 
Of manhood ;— and the vrietoh that begging sat 
Limbless, defSormed, at ootner of the way. 
Unmindftil of his crutch, in Joint and limb 
Aroae complete ;— and he that on the bed 
Of mortal aickness, worn with sore distreei. 
Lay breathing forth his soul to death, felt now 
The tide of life and vigour rushing back ; 
And looking up, beheld his weeping wife, 
And daughter fond, that o*er him bending stooped 
To dose hia eyea ;— the flrantic madman too, 
In whoae oonftaaed brain reaaon had loat 
Her way, long driven at random to and fto. 
Grew sober, and his manacles fell off. 
The newly-sheeted oorpee arose, and stared 
On those who d r ea s ed it ;— and the ooflined dead. 
That men were bearing to the tomb, awcAe, 
And mingled with their frienda ;— and armiea, whioh 
The trump suiprised, met in the Iturious shock 
Of battle, saw the bleeding ranks, new fUlen, 
Rise up at once, and to their ghastly cheeks 
Return the stream of life in healthy flow. 
And as the anatomist, vrith all his band 
Of rude disciples, o'er the subject hung. 
And impolitely hewed his way throu|^ bonss 
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And moaoles of the Mtored hamAa form, 
Bxponng barbarooaly to wanton gaM 
The myateries of nature— Joint embraced 
Hie kindred Joint, the woonded fleah grew up, 
And raddenly the ii^ured man awoke, 
Among their handa, and stood arrayed complete 
In immortality — forgiving scarce 
The insolt offered to his clay in death. 

That was the hour, long wished for by the good, 
Of onirersa] Jubilee to all 
The eons of bondage ; from the oppressor's band 
The sooorge of violence fell : and- from his back. 
Heal of its stripes, the burden of the slave. 

— From The Coyeru of TitM, 



ARNOLD OP UNDERWALDEN. 

A LKOEND OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 

From about the commencement of the four- 
ieenth century, that portion of Switzerland 
Anciently dibtinguished as the Waldstetten had 
been free from foreign domination. The bril- 
liant and decisive victory achieved at Morgarten 
^ few years after the revolution effected by Tell 
and his compatriots, had at length taught the 
house of Austria to respect the independence of 
the unconquerable freemen of Uri, Schwytz, and 
Underwald, and for the better part of a century 
the Austrian invaders had not presumed to dis- 
turb them in the enjoyment of their mountains, 
and valleys, and lakes. Meanwhile, the acces- 
sion of several of the surrounding districts had 
given increased power and consequence to the 
Helvetic League. Lucerne had hastened to 
become a confederate; Zurich had followed, and 
-Qlarus, and Zug, and lastly the powerful can- 
ton of Berne. In the lapse ol eight years the 
virtuous and hardy herdsman, and the honest 
and industrious burgher, still retained their 
simplicity of character, and had lost nothing 
of their invincible love of liberty: they were 
contented, unambitious, and happy; but regu- 
larly trained to the use of arms, and prepared 
M a moment's warning to meet the foe. Some 
petty fiefs of Austria still existed in several of 
the districts; and the archduke was ever ready 
to support his feudatories in their exactions 
and oppressions. Leopold, a prince in the 
prime of life, and of a bold and ambitious tem- 
per, was surrounded by a nobility warlike, 
ardent, and rapacious, and, as the vigilant and 
jealous republicans believed, waited but for a 
suitable occasion of making the effort to attach 
Switzerland as an appanage to his house. 

Such was the situation of the eight cantons, 
when, on the afternoon •f a fine day in July, 



in the year 1385, the inhabitants of the small 
hamlets scattered over the sides of Mont Pilate, 
in the district of Lucerne, were assembling at 
the mansion of old Eberard Oberhulde, situated 
on the green Alpe of Bnindlen. There was 
a marriage to be solemnized ; and among the 
ancient families of the mountain, affined as 
they had been in peace and in war, for many 
ages, no one could think of being absent at 
such a time from his neighbour s hall. It was, 
besides, the eve of the festival of one of their 
saints, an occasion on which the Catholic herds- 
man, in his piety, never failed to believe that an 
abstinence from his customary toil was a reli- 
gious obligation not to be dispensed with lightly. 
From the pasturages, therefore, above and below 
the Brundlen Alpe, in every direction, were to 
be seen the gay and laughing groups, in their 
holiday dresses, hastening by various romantic 
pathways to the house of the bride's father. 

Old Eberard stood, in the fulness of his glee, 
under the shade of a venerable and wide-spread- 
ing elm before the door, welcoming the several 
comers, male and female, as became an ancient 
herdsman, with a hearty shake of the hand 
or a smack of the lips, that made the rocks 
around him ring again. At a little distance, 
protected from the sun by a cluster of walnut- 
trees, were the happy couple ; the bride, who, 
in the dialect of the country, might be called 
a toUe jump/er, or pretty girl, was surrounded 
by her half-demure, half-tittering maids; her 
hair flowing in two plaited tresses, decorated 
with ribands down to her feet ; her dark stays 
neatly laced, forming a fine contrast to the 
snow-white hue of the sleeves of her under 
garment, which were turned up and fastened 
at the shoulders. The female guests wore each 
the glistening yellow birch hat, without crown, 
set smartly on one side, adorned with flowers, 
and tied under the chin with ribands. The 
fashion of their garments was th^tof the bride's, 
with this special exception, that their stays, 
skirts, ribands, laces, and sashes were of various 
colours — blue, brown, black, r^, g^reen, and 
yellow; so that, when they stood up in double 
or triple row, with their full blooming faces, 
they looked like a beautiful bed of tulips. 
Florent, the happy koch-ryter,, or bridegroom, 
stood at a short distance from the bxide in his 
martial equipment, it being indispensable in 
those days, that, before a youth took upon 
himself the charge of a family, he should mani- 
fest on the wedding-day that he was provided 
with arms to protect it. He stood erect, there- 
fore, in cap and corselet; his sturdy sword 
buckled to his thigh, a pike in his hand, and 
a crosa-bow, a battle-axe, and knotted club 
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leaning against the tree behind him, The 
friends of the bridegroom, generally of stately 
4md athletic frame, were, in dress, almost as 
multiform as the opposite sex, their doublets 
itnd hose puffed and striped with ever}' tint of 
the rainbow, and in some instances the arms, 
and even the legs, of the same individual oif 
no kindred colour. 

There was one, however, among the wedding- 
^ests whose appearance showed him to be of 
a superior stamp. Clad in the plainest habi- 
liments, the character of his commanding ex- 
terior could not be for a moment mistaken. 
He seemed of middle age, and his countenance, 
usually grave, at times approached in its ex- 
pression even to severity. But virtue and 
high resolve sat on his brow, and his unblench- 
ing eye, full of meaning, spoke the language 
of a soul exclusively engrossed by grand and 
lofty thoughts. He was of Underwalden, one 
of those leading spirits to whom, in the hour 
of need, the everyday people of the world turn 
for succour and support, and, that hour passed, 
whom they not unfrequently cast off to ''beg- 
garly divorcement." Devotion to his country 
was his master passion, and while the political 
«torm yet hung in the distance, he employed 
himself in occasional visits to the several dis- 
tricts of the union, wherever there were gather- 
ings of the people, for the purpose of inciting 
his countrymen, if that should be necessary, to 
preparation against its coming fury. 

The greetings had been made, and the plea- 
santries passed, the priest was in attendance, 
and the ceremony was about to proceed, when 
a stranger was descried approaching across the 
plain from the base of the rock in front. 

"What guest comes from the Peak?" ex- 
claimed Martin of Hergottwald. 

"If I mistake not," said Eberard, "it is 
one of the strangers who stopped at my door 
to-day on their way to the Peak; and see," he 
added, "where his young companion appears 
high up the rock!" 

"Strangers! who are they? whence come 
they?" inquired the g^est from Underwalden. 

"Of that I know but little," replied Eberard; 
"they are courteous and curious, but not 
equally communicative." 

"But do you not remember, father," ob- 
served the bride, blushing at the sound of her 
own voice, "that the younger stranger told us 
they resided at the castle of Gerisau?" 

" At Qerisau! " exclaimed the man of Under- 
walden, "they are Austriansthen! Austrians!" 
he repeated in a lower voice, as he retired to 
the shelter of a tree and fixed his eyes earnestly 
on the approaching stranger. 



But scarcely had the person advanced near 
enough for the group to discover that he was a 
man of some sixty years of age, and of a frank 
and easy, and perhaps martial, deportment, 
when a new and striking object claimed their 
attention. "The lammer-geyer!" exclaimed 
several voices at once; "The lammer-geyer!" 
was echoed by almost every one present, in 
tones of alarm and apprehension; and that 
dreadful monster of the air, the lammer-f/tyeTf 
or lamb-vulture, was seen high over the Peak, 
descending in his gigantic and fearful strength. 

A houqueHn, or mountain-goat, had been 
browsing upon the herbage of the lower region 
of the Peak, having left her young in a cavity 
above. With the instinct of a mother she per- 
ceived the danger that threatened them, and 
hastened to their rescue. With inconceivable 
speed she leaped from crag to crag; where -two 
parallel walls of rock arose close to each other, 
bounding from side to side in an upward course; 
or, incredible as it may seem, with successive 
leaps surmounting the naked perpendicular 
cliff In a few moments she was with her 
young, her head, armed with its tremendous 
horns, guarding the entrance of the cave. The 
vulture stooped to his intended quarry, but 
failing to reach the young, fixed his iron talons 
round the horns of the dam, and, after a short 
struggle, dragged her half out of her recess. 
The bouquetin, an animal of immense strength, 
setting her short fore-feet against the protrud- 
ing rocks, for a time kept up the desperate 
contest, till the fragment of a rock, hurled by 
the young stranger from above, struck the vul- 
ture, who, enraged, quitted his hold. The new 
assailant was now in evident danger, but the 
glitter of his short couteau-de-chasse, as the 
vulture approached, seemed to appal him. 
Infuriated, he darted off, and as he clove the 
air in rapid circles towards the plain, with his 
bearded neck bent downward, he seemed g^ing 
upon the earth, as if desperately intent upon 
wreaking his vengeance on anything assail- 
able. 

In the rear of the chalet ^ and but a short 
distance off, a girl had been playing among 
the shrubbery with a young child of about two 
years of age ; but, yielding to her girlish curi- 
osity, she had suffered herself to be attracted 
toward the crowd, and the child was for the 
instant forgotten. The scene we have described 
had occupied but a few moments, nor was the 
situation of the child remembered till the 
dreadful vulture was observed to pause in his 
flight, immediately over the garden. A shriek 
from the wretched nurse of the child was the 
first warning of the danger that impended; 
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Irai it WM too late. Poised for a few aeconds 
on luA pinionsy the lammer-geyer hung in the 
air almost motionlesit, then with a slow and con- 
tnurted circular movement began his descent, 
and with a rush of wings like a tempest swooped 
upon his prey : the next Instant he was seen soar- 
ing towards the Peak, bearing the infant in his 
talons. Cross-bows, lances, were seized in haste ; 
but what conld human effort avail? Cries, 
shrieks, spoke the anguish of the parents and 
the sympathy of their friend«. The vulture 
alighted on a ledge of the rock, some distance 
below the scene of his former conflict, and, as 
he bent down his terrible beak, it was thought 
that he was devouring the child. A mute 
horror pervaded the company, broken only by 
the deep, suppressed groans and convulHive 
sobs of the agonized parents. On a sudden, 
the animal was seen to toes his head high in 
the air, his huge wings were expanded, as if 
in the effort to fly, but dropped again lifeless 
to his sides, his monstrous frame quivered as 
in the spasms of death, and the lammer-geyer 
rolled like a dark iavange down the precipice. 
A i the same moment the figure of the young 
stranger was discovered standing on the cliff, 
the child sat on one arm, erect in the form of 
life, while the other was distinctly perceived to 
wave a scarf in sign of victory and safety. At 
the sight, a shout so loud, so wild, went forth 
from the crowd, that in its reverberation from 
the mountain, it seemed to shake the solid 
rock, where the stranger stood on his perilous 
footing. 

While some of the mountaineers ran to drag 
the feathered monster from his rocky grave, 
the rest of the company proceeded in frantic 
joy to meet the gallant victor. The situation 
of the stranger had indeed been one of extreme 
hazard. After his first rencounter with the 
vulture, hastening to descend the Peak, he was j 
about to turn round an angle of the rock to 
the narrow ledge, along which the path led, 
when he beheld the vulture approaching with 
his pi*ey, and he couched down behind the crag 
as the bird alighted at his side. Instinctively he 
threw himself between the beak of the ravenous 
mouHter and his intended victim, and instantly 
felt himself in his iron grasp. To turn, to 
stir on the fearful ridge, was almost sure de- 
struction, and the slightest effort of the animal 
would hurl him down the rock. With the 
least motion possible, he directed his weapon 
over his head to the neck of the bird : and, 
guided by his left hand, just as he felt the 
beak close around his own neck, thrust the 
knife, with sure and firm hand, deep into the 
animars throat ; then clinging with desperate 



energy to the rough surface uf the rucky path^ 
sustained hiuLself in his perilous situation till 
the vulture's struggles were over, when hia 
grasp relaxed and his huge carcass alid over 
the prostrate body of the stranger into the 
abyss. 

The young hero was conducted to the chalet 
in triumph, with the lammer-geyer borne in. 
state before him ; the men envying and the 
women admiring him. The youth bore hia 
honours with a modest, yet frank and well-bred 
air; spoke of the achievement as of a lucky 
accident; and insisted that his slight wounda 
shoiuld not delay the ceremony for a single 
moment. 

Accordingly the priest pronounced the bless- 
ing, and Florent and his Marianne were for 
the time the very happiest couple in the world. 
Dancing among those primitive people was, at 
this period, known only on the occasion of a 
marriage or the confirmation of a nun; when, 
therefore, the music struck, it may be imagined 
with what alacrity the young people stood up, 
at least the girls; for the Swiss peasant, even 
in the dance, retains a portion of his charac- 
teristic gravity, while the females arc all spirit 
and playful vivacity. The bride waa led out 
by the young Austrian, who, in his neat hun- 
ter dress, exhibited a form and a grace that 
were long remembered and talked of by the 
mountain maidens. 

In the repast that followed, it was plaiuly 
to be seen that it was honest Eberard's inten- 
tion things should be done handsomely. The 
good father had even excelled himself on thia 
occasion ; and among the dainties, the ladies 
were surprised and delighted with the toasta 
sopped in wine, and nicely powdered with 
sugar and cinnamon. We have not mentioned 
milk and cheese, as being things of course; and 
yet the latter, at least, deserves particular notice, 
not only because it was excellent in itself, but 
the rather that it had been made and designed 
for this Kpccial occasion full twenty years be- 
fore, and, agreeably to the country custom, 
had the names of the intended man and wife, 
while they were yet children, carved legibly^ 
upon its ample surface. The appearance of 
the cheese was a coup-dT^clat, for, with a laud- 
able policy, the intended bride and brid^room 
had been kept in ignorance of the arrangement, 
and suffered to fall in love in their own way; 
and Florent had gone through all the grada- 
tions of courtship as r^^lated by Swiss usage r 
had duly come a-wooing through storm and 
sun, over hulde and hubel, through tobel and 
tangel-holtz, until one eventful Saturday night, 
when every maiden, dressed for company, haa 
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a right to look for a Tisit from her suitor, 
Florent climbed manfully up the outside of 
the house to her chamber-window, and sitting 
gallantly there, half in and half out, drinking 
a little kiersiwaaser and talking a great deal 
of love, till the dawn of day, had, in the end, 
put the final question, in couplets invented for 
similar purposes by his ancestors, and receiv- 
ing the favourable poetical response, retired, 
the joyful bridegroom elect. 

While at table the host, encouraged by the 
curiosity manifested by the strangers, did not 
fail to dwell at length on the merits of Mont 
Pilate, which, although he admitted it was not 
so high as Mont Blanc, he contended was a 
much finer mountain. "Can you see thirteen 
lakes from Mont Blanc?'* said he, trium- 
phantly. "It has glaciers, it is true,*' he 
added, "and we have none to speak of; and 
no lauwines tumbling down upon our houses 
and our heads; for the snow leaves us in sum- 
mer, except from under the side of old Esel ; 
bat where will ye find such pasturages as the 
Brundlen on Mont Blanc? And then for curi- 
osities, let Mont Blanc show us a shaking 
rock like our Knapstein; or a statue of white 
marble, thirty feet high, fixed in the very 
bowels of the rock — nobody knows how, or 
when, or by whom — like our St. Dominic; or, 
above all, let them show us, in all Switzerland, 
a fine dismal lake like that hard by in the 
midst of noble firs and sycamores, where, as 
our fathers say, Pontius Pilate drowned himself 
of yore." 

"And full of dark spectres," whispered 
Marianne, shuddering. 

"And from whose vapours we get such pelt- 
ing storms," added Florent: "St Dominic 
preserve us from its favours to-night!" 

"Our magistrates have forbidden strangers 
to approach the lake," observed Martin of 
Hergottwald; "for it is only then that it 
breeds tempests." 

"We know your laws, and have avoided your 
mare ir^femdU,** replied the old Austrian, to 
whom the observation seemed to be addressed. 

"Potz tusig!" exclaimed honest Eberard, 
"that's a fable, I believe, friend Martin, as we 
of the Brundlen can testify, who have been 
soundly drenched and not a stranger on the 
mountain. But tell us, neighbour of Under- 
walden, you have been a traveller, did you 
ever see a lammer-geyer killed but on Mont 
Pilate? Faith, brother, since your ancestor. 
Sir Struth of Winkelried, destroyed the dragon, 
there had been no sudi gallant deed; and 
dragons, they say, are no longer to be met 
with." 

yoL. UL 



The person addressed, who, at every oppor^ 
tunity, had been engaged in earnest discourse 
with the seniors of the company, smiled faintly 
as he turned to the speaker. 

" There may be dragons yet to encounter, 
brother of Lucerne," he replied, "more dan- 
gerous to the land than any my ancestor ever 
destroyed;" and he glanced at the strangers, 
the younger of whom was chatting with the 
bride; the elder, however, noticed the remark, 
and was for an instant discomposed, but imme- 
diately resumed his serenity. 

"But come,'* said the jovial host, "let us to 
the free air and taste the freshness of the even- 
ing. We have the finest echoes in the Eight 
Cantons," he added, turning to the strangers. 
"Come, girls — come, lads, tune your voices 
and let us hear whether the bridal carol will 
sleep among the rocks. No ranz-des-vaches 
now," cried the merry old man; "let the herds 
have their holiday, and give us a stirring lay, 
as ye wish to be brides and grooms yourselves. " 

"And do not forget Tkll in your songs," 
said the guest from Underwalden. 

"Away, away," cried Eberard; and the young 
people sallied gladly out, followed by the rest. 
But an air of disappointment and uneasinesa 
took place of their hilarity as soon as they 
gained the open air. "Aha!" said Eberard, 
looking up, " Pontius is rising in his wrath — 
we shall have rain." And it happened as the 
experienced mountaineer predicted. The dense 
mists, arising slowly from the dismal lake, in- 
stead of passing the summits of the rocks and 
dispersing in the air, lingered around the sides 
of the seven peaks that surrounded and over- 
looked the plain. The muttering of thunder 
began to be heard, accompanied by occasional 
flashes of lightning, and the guests hastened 
back into the house, with the exception of the 
two strangers and the man of Underwalden, 
who remained behind a few minutes, and until 
the storm bunt upon them. Those who have 
never witnessed an Alpine tempest cannot 
form an idea of its sublimity; and where the 
spectators now stood, in the very centre of its 
scope and sway, it was truly frightful. 

"Ton have seen what Switzerland is in its 
wrath," said the man of Underwalden ; " let 
us retire." Not unwillingly they left the spot, 
and had not yet entered the house, when a 
tremendous crash was heard immediately be- 
hind them, and the gigantic elm-tree, near 
which they had stood, was shivered into frag- 
ments. 

The storm continued till the evening was so 
far advanced, that, when it had subsided, the 
inmates of the chalet felt no inclination to 
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resume their festivities; and, the vesper prayer 
made and the benediction bestowed, the gnests 
were soon locked in profound repose. 

At an early hour the next morning every 
one was stirring; for it was the intention of 
many of the visitors to join in the pilgrimage 
duly made on that day to the shrine of Notre 
Dame des Eremites, at the abbey of Einsedein, 
in the a^oining canton of Schwytz, and soon 
after the matin service and the necessary morn- 
ing repast, the cavalcade set out, with many 
cautions from honest Eberard to beware of the 
falling rocks, which, loosened by the recent 
rain, rendered the narrow valleys they might 
pass somewhat exposed to danger. 

The man of Underwalden and the strangers, 
who seemed mutually desirous of knowing 
more of each other, were together when they 
reached the brow of the Alps; and before they 
began to descend, paused at the same moment, 
in admiration of the magnificent spectacle that 
met their view. In their front the glorious 
sun had just begun to show himself above the 
higher mountains towards the east. More than 
five thousand feet below them was the most 
picturesque lake in Switzerland, the Wald- 
«tetten See, or Water of the Sylvan States, as 
it was appropriately called, lying tranquil and 
«erene in its rocky recess, and laving the beau- 
tiful shores of the four ancient and free cantons. 
The tops of the most distant Alps were already 
tinged with gold, but the mountains that clus- 
tered immediately around the lake remained 
in dark and gloomy grandeur. The eye wan- 
dered delighted, over the far-off scene of moun- 
tain, and valley, and forest, and stream; or, 
charmed and enraptured, followed the sinuous 
outline of the lake below, as it now expanded 
its broad bosom near Lucerne, or shone a 
liquid cross, as it branched its waters into the 
opposite gulfs of Rilsnacht and Alpnach; and 
now, in a noble sheet, diversified by bay and 
promontory, stretched to the east between 
Underwalden and Schwytz, until, approaching 
the towering Mont Righi, it contracted its 
surface to a strait, and abruptly turned to- 
wards the south into the narrow inlet which 
waters the wild banks of Uri. 

"It is, indeed, a splendid spectacle," ex- 
claimed the younger stranger; "nor do I deem 
it wonderful that such a land should be be- 
loved, even as ye of Switzerland are said to 
love it." 

"And shall it be a marvel," replied the 
Swiss, "if it be defended, even as we have 
iwom to defend it? Shall it be reserved for a 
modem ravager to violate a sanctuary which 
the Roman and the Hon respected; where 



neither Caesar in his pride, nor Attila in his 
wrath, ever dared to enter?" 

"How if neither Caesar nor Attila knew of 
the existence of jupnder valley ? " asked the elder 
stranger. 

"Scorn us, if you will," answered the Swiss, 
calmly, "but touch us not: disdain the land 
at a distance; and leave us in our simplicity, 
rude, perhaps, and rugged as our rocks. Ten- 
der you behold the cradle of Helvetic liberty: 
it may become its tomb, but first it will be 
the grave of every free Helvetian. Look far- 
ther north, beyond yon lake of Zug, and you 
may perceive the hills of Morgarten, at whose 
base, by the marshy lake of Egheri, some 
seventy years ago, our fathers met their Aus- 
trian invaders, in force one to fifteen, and 
sealed the liberties of Switzerland." 

" Let us move on," said the elder, a little 
impatiently. 

" Our mountain air is often found too keen 
for strangers," observed the Swiss, as he sedately 
followed. 

Descending the mountain through forests of 
oak and elm, over fertile pasturages or barren 
rocks, and by the side of precipices covered 
with pine or the mountain-ash, the scene every 
moment assuming a new aspect and varied tints, 
they reached Brientz, where they resumed their 
horses, and through several other villages, at 
length arrived at Lucerne. Passing the fine 
old town, with its towers, and battlements, 
and open bridges, and richly ornamented bal- 
conies, they were preparing to embark in their 
respective boats, when the Swiss suddenly 
broke the silence which for a time had been 
preserved. 

"We may soon enough be enemies," said he; 
" at present let us deal frankly one with an- 
other. I am Arnold of Winkelried, a poor 
knight of Underwalden, who love my country, 
and would destroy her foes, fairly, in the field. " 

"And we," replied the elder, catching his 
blunt tone and manner, "are the young Eyloff 
of Ems and old John of Hasenberg, knights, 
and true liegemen to Leopold of Austria; ready 
to serve him as his soldiers in any country, but 
his spies in none." 

"Then we understand each other," said 
Arnold, "and I shall not inquire why you are 
in Switzerland. " 

* * You shall not need, " replied John of Hasen- 
berg; " I have old friends and companions in 
arms in Switzerland, and this yoong knight, 
my relative, has leisure and curiosity. We are, 
at present, guests of the Lord of Gerisau ; but, 
ere we quit your mountains, may visit the 
Baron of Thornberg, or even attend the aonaal 
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faBtival of the Liord of Interlakcn, at his castle 
on the Lake of Thun." 

"The last is a gallant and trae knight/' re- 
marked Arnold* ''but tell Peter of Thomberg 
that the people of his barony of Enthlibuch are 
growing weary of his tyranny ; and it might 
bestead the Lord of Gerisau if he were reminded 
that he is too weak to oppose the Lion League, 
although he has not yet joined it." 

"Qerisau is a fief of Austria," was the only 
reply made by De Hasenberg, as they em- 
bfU'ked. 

Leading Lucerne, they were quickly con- 
veyed through the various curves of the lake 
between its noble and diversified shores, until 
nearly fronting Qerisau. The romantic resid- 
ence of Arnold was seen on the opposite side 
of the lake, peeping from its elevated recess: 
Arnold even thought he could perceive the 
handkerchief waving his welcome from the 
balcony. "It is my daughter Bertha," said 
he: then turning to the Austrians, he added, 
"Our countries are not yet at war, and ye are 
honourable knights. Yonder is my habitation, 
and should your curiosity lead you to explore 
the shores of Underwalden, do not, in your 
way to Stantz, pass, unentered, the door of 
Arnold of Winkelried." 

Eyloff, in his youthful feeling, was about to 
promise; but the tranquil John of Hasenberg 
prevented it by the usual acknowledgments, 
made in the most approved manner of the 
Austrian court; and they separated, if not 
friends, at least with no hostile feelings towards 
each other. Turning their prows to difierent 
points, the boats soon bore them to their several 
destinations, the one to the bosom of his happy 
family, and the other to the little castle of the 
petty Lord of Qerisau. But Eyloff was not 
content to waste the rest of the day in the 
monotony of the castle; and, leaving hia more 
aged companion and their host fighting their 
former battles over their wine of Alsace, he 
engaged the boatmen, for a few florins, to pro- 
ceed farther up the lake. Shooting through 
the narrow passage leading towards Mont Righi, 
and following the sudden turn to the right, 
the young knight passed between the memor- 
able village and meadow pointed out by Arnold 
in the morning, through a stupendous moun- 
tain portal, worthy of being the entrance to a 
lake, at once the most classical and most magni- 
ficent in Switzerland. In breathless admira- 
tion, with feelings such as he had seldom before 
experienced, he glided over the silent and 
gloomy Lake of Uri, aft it reposed in its dark 
and glassy stillness, closely confined between 
banks of almost terrific grandeur. On either 



side the rocks rose to a fearful height, now 
thrown into the wildest and most fantastic 
forms, now shooting up in perpendicular masses 
of granite, bare and bald, or shagged and 
bristled with dark forests of fir, or beech, or 
pine, down to the water's edge; and now lumg- 
ing their beetling clifis over the passing voyager, 
their wildest features rendered yet more savage 
by the fearful contrast offered, here and there, 
in the green or golden patch of cultivation, and 
rude cabin of the adventurous peasant, sus- 
pended amidst the crags. 

Having reached the Rock of Tell, Eyloff, 
yielding to the advice of the boatmen, aban- 
doned the design of proceeding so far as Altorf. 
The bay of Fluelen, they said, was sometimes 
dangerous in the evenings, and the day was 
fast wearing away; they even thought that 
already the golden day-streaks that crossed the 
dazzling white of the glaciers of the Sureen 
Alps were banning to assume the rich purple 
hue lent by the declining sun« "The winds 
are going up the mountains," said one of the 
boatmen, as they headed homewards, "to bring 
down the rain upon us ; there will be flUder- 
wetter yet;" and they stretched manfully to 
their oars. But in despite of their speed they 
had scarcely arrived opposite the perilous bay 
of Brunnen when the sun disappeared behind 
Mont Pilate. 

"Potz tusig!" exclaimed the man who had 
before spoken, as he looked toward the west, 
" Pontius has put his bUck cap on; we shall 
have a bkucht from that quarter too; it's well 
if we get out of the Uri See, where there's no 
landing left us, before it comes down. " "Can- 
not we run into Brunnen?" asked the other 
boatman; "Or Oerisau?" inquired Eyloff. 
"Neither," replied the first, bluntly: "Pull 
round yonder promontory, and make for the 
first smooth spot of Underwalden, it's all that's 
left us." The wind began now to be evidently 
felt by the quiet lake, and they had barely 
weathered the point when the tempest burst 
over them in all its violence. The blast, like 
a thing of life, came rushing and raging over 
the waters; the clouds sent down their torrents 
with irresistible force and fury; the thunders 
clashed, and lightnings shot madly around 
them, while the winds and waters, in whirls 
and eddies from the numerous blufis and rocky 
hollows of the shore, threatened every moment 
their destruction. 

" Make for yon inlet," cried the boatman, 
as a protracted gleam of lightning showed the 
place of Arnold's residence. 

Casting his eyes in the direction pointed out, 
Eyloff discovered a light skiff, struggling lik« 
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tibeir own to gain the shore; she wis nemrer 
the land, but her peril seemed extreme, and as 
they approached the frail bariL the flashes of 
light disooTered a female seated in the stem, 
her long loose treases streaming in the storm. 
Her delicate form was sustained with dilficolty, 
while with one hand she dang to the side of 
the boat, and with the other grwsped the helm. 
If eantime a well-grown lad, her companion, 
plied his oars with a steady and strong nenre. 
They were now but a short distance from the 
shore; lights blazing on the beach and at the 
hoase directed their coarse, and Eyloff almost 
felt assared of the female s safety, when a gust 
snddenly coming roand from the p(»nt below, 
bearing the waters high before it, struck the 
light bark on the side and instantly apset her. 
The generoos boy hsld by the boat, only to 
cast his look aroond to disooTer where he might 
sacooar his sister, bat Eyloff had already 
planged in, and at the riik of his own life 
rescned the lady jast as she was aboat to sink 
beneath the wayes. With the assistance of the 
boatmen they were all safely conveyed to the 
beach, where thedistracted mother stood scream- 
ing in her deq)air. Her daaghter was yet in- 
sensible, bat when borne ap the winding path 
that led to her dwelling, and it became certain 
that she yet lived, who can dq>ict the transport 
of the happy parent over her restored child! 

The retam of Arnold, who had hastened to- 
wards home from his basiness abroad on the 
flist indications of the approaching storm, was 
now announced, and he entered as the grateful 
matron, after seeing her daughter properly 
attend^ to, was pouring out her acknowledg- 
ments before the young knight; and when in- 
formed of the extent of their obligations to 
him, the pressure of the hand, the tear that 
swelled into his manly eye, spoke the fond 
father's feelings. 

An early separation and retirement being 
expedient, Eyloff was conducted to his cham- 
ber, where refreshments were provided him. 
But he felt, for the first time, perhaps, after a 
day of snch exertion, but little inclined either 
to eat or sleep, and he lay listening to the roar 
of the tempest without, and thinking over the 
last interesting incident He still seemed to 
enfold in his arms the youthful beauty he had 
rescued, and to gaze upon her as if he would 
infuse, through his eyes, a portion of lua own 
fire into her cold and inanimate form. He 
asked himself why a little Swiss girl, scarcely 
seen, should thus produce sensations which the 
beauties of the Austrian court had failed to 
excite, and he could not answer; but he could 
BOt but remember her mild blue eyes, as, 



awakening from the sleep of temporary dfatk, 
they turned upon her deliverer, and thought 
following thought, he still lay drawing beaati- 
fol pictures of the futore, and it was not until 
nature became exhausted that his spirit grew 
calm and he sank to rest, lulled by the low and 
moDOtonoos moaning of the subsiding storm. 

Is love, then, a mere passion — an exdtementf 
Is it not rather a mystic affinity existing in 
kindred hearts, latent, perhaps, till dream- 
stances bring them within the q>hcTe of its 
mjrsterioos agency? Is the beautiful apologue 
all fable, that the souls of those individuals of 
dther sex, intended for each other, receive, at 
their formation, the impress of their destiny, 
and, however widely separated at their birth, 
know and recognize each other wh^i they meett 
If sympathy be a mere word among mortals, how 
is it that one shall wander among the beauti- 
ful and polished, the pure and unsophisticated 
of fordgn lands, surrounded by all that can 
exdte the senses or satisfy the taste, and yet 
return to find a kindred soul in the ordinary 
circle of home; while another shall leave be- 
hind, unregarded, those whom association, 
whom similarity of habits, tastes, opinions,, 
even prejudices, might render objects of pre- 
ference, to seek, in some distant comer of the 
universe, his mystic partner in a stranger, an 
alien in language, manners, opinions; in a word,, 
in all but love? 

Eyloff, for one so young, had seen much in 
the world, and his education and breeding had 
been suitable to his station, among the highest 
in Austria. Bertha was not unused to society; 
she had accompanied her parents in many of 
their visits to the gentry of the ndghbouring 
districts, and her father's mansion was the seat 
of hospitality. It was not, therefore, rastic 
bashfulness that, when Eyloff and Bertha met 
at breakfast, threw over their deportment the 
air of reserve and embarraasment. Was it not 
that the mystic powers had met and com- 
mingled? Were not two kindred souls at 
length about to fulfil their destiny? *'I am 
devoted to adore this maiden," humbly breathed 
the spirit of Eyloff; "but oh ! dare I hope to 
gain so rich a prize? let me not ofiend her by 
the arrogance of even a too ardent gaze." "Be- 
hold," whispered the throbbing heart of Bertha, 
"here is the youth I am fated to love; yet ah f 
will he regard the poor Swiss giri?" 

It was a lovely morning. The sun was rising^ 
bright and beautiful over the enchanting scene 
around them, and the repast of the little 
family was taken, with their guest, on a green 
terrace before the house, commanding the most 
interesting prospect Tet Eyloff had never 
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l>een less attentive to the sublime and beauti- 
inl of inanimate nature. When they aroee 
from table, however, and he followed the happy 
family through the romantic grounds, he could 
not but admire the rich and varied landscape, 
«8 it was spread out before him, of mountain, 
4Uid lake, and valley, and wood; the eminences 
covered with vines, crowned with nugestic firs, 
or dark with pines; while the sunny slopes 
were glowing with golden grain, the orchards 
«miled, and the pomegranate and mulberry, 
the fig and almond, blossomed : nor is it pro- 
bable that the jessamine, the lilac, and the 
eglantine received the less attention from EylofiT, 
because he was told they had been planted by 
Bertha. 

'*No," exclaimed EylofiT, involuntarily, as 
they were returning towards the house, "war 
must not blight such scenes." The efifects of 
the expression were immediate; the fair lids 
of the maiden fell pensively over her eyes as 
ahe bent them to the ground, while the chest 
of the boy, her brother, swelled, his eyes 
flashed fire, and his hand seemed already to 
grasp the sword. The meek matron only 
looked at her husband, but with one of those 
looks which, at such moments, she often cast 
upon him; looks, in which might be traced 
the fond mother and the devoted wife; and 
■all of woman and something of angel Arnold 
paused for a space, while a fearful sternness 
settled on his brow, and he stood in his family 
as Junius Brutus might have stood, when all 
was to be sacrificed for country. The young 
knight hastened to dispel the cloud his allusion 
had called down, and he was at length sac- 
cessfuL 

When EylofiTs visit closed — and it was pro- 
tracted to the extreme verge of decorum — ^need 
it be said that the youth and maid separated 
mutually pleased and interested? 

Eyloff not unfrequently was called upon to 
attend his relative De Hasenberg in his ex- 
cursions, but on the summit of the Righi, with 
an amphitheatre of a hundred leagues around 
him, crowded with magnificence and Ioveliness,it 
was the little antique mansion of Underwalden, 
distinguished from its gaudy neighbours only 
by its simplicity — it was the humble spot 
where Bertha dwelt that alone attracted and 
enchained his observance. And when required 
to exercise his knightly skill in the tourna- 
ment at the castle on the Lake of Thun, the 
multitude shouted in vain, and the hands of 
beauty placed a joyless chaplet on his head : 
it was not until at the feet of Bertha he laid 
his laurels and received her smile, that he felt 
himself a victor. 



Arnold was much engaged abroad on public 
\, and, when at home, was usually occu- 
pied by the duties of his farm, or abstracted 
in serious reflection. He could not, however, 
avoid perceiving the growing intimacy of Eyloff 
and Bertha, but he observed it without uneasi- 
ness; the young knight had won his entire 
confidence; and his daughter, he knew, was 
incapable of an act of imprudence. The good 
mother, too, partook of her husband's feelings; 
and as she plied her domestic cares, smiled in 
the innocence of her heart on the tender friend- 
ship of the amiable childfen. 

And thus the time sped away in the sweet 
intercourse of two young and virtuous hearts. 
Sometimes, seated in the social circle, EylofiT 
would entertain his auditors with descriptions 
of the country he had left, venturing more 
than once to hint to the blushing Bertha that 
the brilliant court of Austria might yet receive 
an added grace from the wilds of Switzerland. 
But more frequently the lovers enjoyed the 
interchange of sentiment without even the 
maternal eye to observe them: wandering at 
times through the romantic walks of the neigh- 
bouring hills and groves, soothed by the soft 
notes of the Alpine warbler, as the green or 
spotted woodpecker flew by them from branch 
to branch, and the busy nut-cracker was heard 
in his employment over their heads; while the 
tawny owl sat in his wisdom high up the shady 
sycamore, or the hermit-crow looked out grave 
and solemn from the recess of his piny cell: at 
other timetf in the light skiflT, coasting the 
beautiful shore of the lake, and exploring each 
shady nook for new wonders, and scaring the 
falcon of the rock from his perch, and the 
silver inhabitant of the water from his cool 
and transparent retreat. 

One mild and tranquil evening, EylofiT and 
his Bertha were straying on the quiet shore. 
He had declared his love: her eyes, that had 
been downcast at the avowal, were now turned 
up to his with inefi&ble afiTection, as, pressed 
to his bosom, she listened to his eloquent 
strain of tenderness. At this moment a boat 
shot rapidly across from Qerisau, and a mes- 
senger in the Austrian costume, leaping on 
the strand, approached respectfully and handed 
a letter to the knight EylofiT grew pale as he 
scanned its superscription, for he knew it to be 
Leopold's. It was, indeed, a missive from his 
sovereign rebuking him for his protracted 
absence, and commanding his instant return to 
court Old John of Hasenberg, who had so 
long yielded to his young friend s wish to re- 
main, had received a like command : he was 
already prepared to set out, and EylofiT wai 
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even then expected. The resolution of the 
loTer was taken ere he had finished the letter. 
Instructing the messenger to await his return, 
he led the trembling, almost fainting Bertha 
toward her father's house. Arnold had just 
then returned with his son from attending the 
celebration of the anniversary of Morgarten. 

"Arnold of Winkelried," said Eyloff, "I 
depart from Switzerland this moment. I know 
not why my sovereign is thus imperative, but 
as a loyal subject I have but to obey. It is 
now no time for slow and solemn ceremony. 
Behold this maiden. I love her, I am beloved; 
will you that I take her as my bride to 
Austria ?" 

The sinking girl clung for support to her 
lover, like the graceful ivy round the stately 
oak. Arnold for an instant hesitated, but it 
was only for an instant. "Toung Imight," 
he replied, "you have gained the love of this 
maiden and the esteem of her parents, yet can- 
not she now be your wife. Austria is about 
to be the enemy of Switzerland. Would you 
that she should abjure her country and her 
father, or could you be content to share her 
divided heart? Let Leopold of Austria be 
just: let the storm that hangs over this land 
be dispelled by him who raised it, or be broken 
and dispersed on the peaks of yonder Alps, 
before an Austrian claims as his bride a daugh- 
ter of Helvetia." 

The decisions of Arnold of Winkelried were 
known to be irrevocable; yet love emboldened 
Eyloff. "Leopold is my friend," he said; 
"let me present Bertha before him as my wife, 
in the power of her beauty and her innocence: 
let the virtues of your daughter plead for her 
country." 

"The daughter of Arnold must not be a 
suppliant at a tyrant's feet," replied the Swisa 

"Give me your promise then," resumed the 
youth, "if my plea prevail with Leopold, and 
war is averted from your happy vales, that 
Bertha shall be my reward : and let her be 
betrothed to me here in the sight of yonder glor- 
ious heaven." 

"Return the friend of free Helvetia and she 
is yours," replied Arnold; and, kneeling on 
the verdant carpet, as the sun poured his last 
beams over the magnificent temple of nature, 
the lovers were affianced and blessed beneath 
the blue and smiling sky. "If not before the 
snow fills your valleys," said Eyloff to Bertha, 
as they stood on the margin of the lake, "when 
the first flower of spring appears, expect me." 

"Our roses bloom in March, sometimes," 
whispered Bertha with a liaint smile, as they 
separated. 



The winter came on, and the snow lay oa 
the hills and filled the valleys. Nature reposed 
in her icy fastness, and even the rumours of 
war were no longer heard. 

But at length the snows melted from the 
sloping hills. The higher mountains, bellow- 
ing in their inmost cells, began to be rocked 
by loud and tremendous shocks, as the glaciers 
opened their clefts, fearful, yet beautiful, in* 
purple and emerald hues; while, forced by the 
pent-up winds, showers of ice were hurled far 
through the air. The freed mountain torrents- 
rushed into the vales, and the dreaded lavange 
came thundering down. Everything in nature 
told that the genial season had arrived and was 
fast passing onward; yet Eyloff came not: the 
perils of travelling were over, for the pines had 
shaken from their branches the last dust of 
snow; yet still he came not: the first flower of 
spring, how anxiously expected — how fondly 
welcomed — how dearly cherished, had budded,, 
and bloomed, and withered on its stem ; and 
yet the maiden pined in her loneliness. 

In the meantime the political agitations of 
the Waldstetten were revived, and everything 
seemed tending to a sanguinary crisis. The 
people of the district of Ethlibuch, oppressed 
past sufferance by the tyrant Thombexg, 
the vassal of Austria, had, in the month of 
March, thrown themselves on the protection of 
Lucerne; and the haughty baron had dared to 
seize and inflict an ignominious death upon 
the negotiators of the treaty on the part of 
Ethlibuch. Leopold was already stationed at 
Kybourg, in the canton of Zurich, ready to> 
support with his troops the tyranny of hi» 
bailifis and his vassals ; and it was at length 
made evident that the hereditary patron and 
protector of the Waldstetten contemplated no 
less than its entire subjugation. Undismayed,, 
the stem republicans prepared for the conflict. 
In the several cantons of the Gonfederation 
the general assembly, or Landsgemeind, was 
summoned, where, in the April following, the 
knights and burghers appeu«d in their arms, 
and declared open war against Thombexg and 
his adherents. It was but a short time before 
this period that more than fifty imperial towns 
in Swabia and Franconia had solicited admis- 
sion into the Helvetic League; yet now, so 
terrible was held the enmity of Leopold and 
his ferocious followers, that the petty towns 
and states around became eager to be the fore- 
most in manifesting their hostility to devoted 
Switzerland. The roads from Wirtemberg and 
Schaffhausen were crowded with their messen- 
gers; declarations and defiances poured in upon 
ihe Landsgemeind faster than they oould be 
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read; and within a few days the Eight Cantons 
numbered among the aoxiliaries of their foe 
more than two hundred states, princes, and 
bishops. The four ancient cantons of the lake 
took the field without delay, under the avoyer 
or mayor of Lucerne, the supreme military 
authority in Switzerland being always exer- 
cised by the chief officer of the state; and while 
the inferior nobles of the Lion League kept in 
check the powerful barons along the course of 
the Rhine, assailed, and carried, and destroyed 
the feudal strongholds of their most immediate 
and dangerous enemies. 

It was at this eventful point of time, when 
Leopold might hourly be expected on his march 
from Kybouig, and the matrons and maidens 
of the land sat solitary in their deserted dwell- 
ings. The night was far spent, yet Bertha 
and her mother still remained gazing anxiously 
out upon the darkness, when suddenly a small 
dark object moved swiftly towards them, across 
the silent lake. It was a boat! Can it be 
Arnold returned from Zurich? That is im- 
possible; for the army is there; and there also 
must be Arnold. The bosom of Bertha swelled 
almost to bursting: she spoke not; she scarcdy 
breathed. This was the anniversary of her 
first meeting with Eylofi", and a thousand un- 
defined hopes and wishes rushed to her heart. 
And now the figure of a man throws itself 
from the boat almost before it touches the 
shore — he flies up the pathway, and in an in- 
stant, Eyloff is at the feet of Bertha. 

For a time they were mute and motionless: 
at length Bertha spoke as she disengaged her- 
self from his arms, and sank pale and exhausted 
into her chair — 

" Eyloff," she said, "come you not till you 
bring war and desolation with you? Alas! 
Eyloff, the flowers of spring are all withered, 
even like the hopes of our love." 

*"Beloved Bertha," Eyloff answered, "it is 
true my efforts to avert the calamity have had 
no other effect than to draw upon myself my 
sovereign's displeasure. But even his com- 
mands alone could not have kept me from you; 
and until he summoned his knights to the 
field, I was deprived of my personal liberty; 
he is now in march through Zurich; and, be- 
hold, I am here." 

"0, Eyloff!" exclaimed Bertha, at once 
awakening to the perils that environed both 
the person of her lover and his reputation as a 
knight, "why, why are you here? Know you 
not the dangers that encompass you?" 

" I know them. Bertha; but to be restored 
to the confidence of my affianced bride, what 
would I not encounter!" 



"Aks!" said the maiden, "call me not by 
that title, Eyloff, since the condition of onr 
union can never be fulfilled." 

"Never shall woman but you, Bertha, hear 
that title from the lips of Eyloff: and may we 
not yet cherish hope, dear Bertha? Should 
your worst fears be confirmed, and Leopold's 
arms prove successful, may not your Eyloff 
still have the glory of shielding the house of 
Winkelried?" 

"And think you that Arnold of Winkelried 
will survive his country's death ? And think 
you that his daughter — the daughter of a 
martyred patriot — could ever — Heaven!" 
she cried, and paused in convulsive agony at 
the picture her imagination drew. 

"My wife, my beloved Bertha," cried the 
youth, on his knees before her, clasping her 
cold hands in his, "hear me and believe me: 
on the honour of a knight I swear, that if 
Eyloff goes into the fight it shall be but to 
protect, to save your father. " 

" I have a son, too, in arms," observed the 
matron, who had not before spoken, as her 
fixed and noble countenance became slightly 
convulsed. 

" Is the brave boy too there?" asked Eyiof. 
"Madam," he added, ardently seizing her 
hand, "mother of my Bertha, thy son shall be 
my brother." 

At this moment a light appeared upon the 
most distant mountain towards the north; 
rapidly it increased in size, and soon blazed a 
bright and portentous beacon. " They have 
fired the beacon at the Kohe waeht" said the 
wife of Arnold; "the foe approaches," she 
added, with the firmness of a Roman matron. 

In a few moments, in whatever direction 
the eye was turned, the signal fires were seen 
to blaze from the summits of the mountains 
that inclosed the lakes; the horn sounded loud 
and jshrill from every hill and valley, and the 
quick beat of the alarm-bell, from town and 
village, came fearfully on the gale. 

" The Landsthurm is summoned ; the country 
will be up in mass," said the matron; "each 
pass and defile will be guarded; and your re- 
turn will become impossible." 

The terrified Bertha joined her mother in 
urging the knight's departure; but it was in 
vain, until, interrupting him in his torrent of 
prayers and protestations, the tender maiden 
blessed him with a full assurance of her un- 
broken love and confidence: it was then Eyloff 
wrapped his Swiss disguise more closely around 
his body and disappeared. 

The morning dawned on the most eventful 
day that Switzerland had known for nearly » 
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oentnry. Leopold had passed the walls of 
Zarich, where the confederates had hastened 
to meet him; and, directing his march on 
Lucerne, halted before the town of Sempach, 
which lay in his route, intending first to chas- 
tise the rebels of that place. The young 
knights, among whom a descendant of the 
tyrant Qesler was conspicuous, as they pranced 
gaily around the walls, taunted the honest 
burghers in the levity of their hearts, exhibit- 
ing, with bitter jests, the fetters meant for 
their magistrates. And as the serfs and fol- 
lowers of the army were laying waste the fields 
of grain about the town, the youthful De 
Reinach called to the avoyer to send the reapers 
their breakfast. 

"The confederates are preparing it," replied 
the calm avoyer. 

In was in efibct as the avoyer said. The 
Swiss force, penetrating the Austrian's design, 
and leaving Zurich to be defended by its own 
citizens against the troops detached by Leopold, 
had by a difierent route and a rapid march, 
and joined by additional numbers, already 
gained the spot, and now occupied a station in 
a forest near the Lake of Sempach. 

Leopold, in the pride of power and youth, 
appeared at the head of a gendarmerie of full 
four thousand knights of approved valour, each 
attended by his esquire, and clad in complete 
steel, gorgeous and glittering in the panoply 
of war, and mounted on chaigers of blood and 
fire; the host of burghers, of vassals, and of 
mercenaries followed on foot their respective 
avoyers, or barons, or chieftains, to the field. 

Opposed to this formidable array were but 
little more than a thousand Helvetians, from 
Uri and Underwalden, Schwytz and Lucerne, 
with trifling contingents from Glarus and Zug. 
Their weapons were chiefly the short sword, 
and halbert, and massy club studded with 
iron. Some wielded the espadron or heavy 
two-handed sword, others the battle-axe or 
ancient cross-bow. Not a few of the weapons 
had been used at the field of Morgarten, and 
the descendants of the heroes of that fight, who 
now bore them, felt themselves invincible. 
The shield of the Helvetians was simply a 
board fastened to the left arm, but some had 
corselet and cap, and even cuisse, the spoils and 
trophies of former victories. Each canton fol- 
lowed its peculiar leader and banneret, the 
avoyer of Lucerne commanding in chief. But 
the banner of Berne was not at Sempach. Her 
troops were stationed, as a corps of observation, 
two leagues from the field, towards Lucerne. 
When, in justification of her neutrality, Berne 
pleaded her truce with Austria, she could not 



have recollected that, in her utmost need, th« 
Waldstetten had formerly sent their soldiers 
to her rescue, and enabled the immortal Rodolph 
d'Erlach to achieve the victory of Laupen. 
But has not retributive justice visited B^ef 
More than four hundred years after this event, 
when Laupen was again the post of danger, 
and Berne was in peril, and a descendant of 
the same Rodolph again defended her, those 
same Waldstetters held themselves aloof, as a 
corp8 of observation. Berne fell before the 
ferocious Gaul, and the gallant but unfortunate 
D'Erlach may have sighed as he remembered 
that the banner of Berne was not at Sempach. 

It was now near the hour of noon of a hot and 
sultry day in July; the young nobles, swelter- 
ing in their armour, became impatient for the 
onset, and the counsel of old John de Hasen- 
berg, to wait till the corps came up from 
Zurich, was treated with scorn and scurrile 
jests. 

"We have waited too long, old heart-of- 
hare," said they. "Give but the word," they 
added, to the duke, "and you shall see your 
knights alone exterminate yon ragged host of 
rebels." 

"Be it as you say," replied the duke; "dis- 
mount, form, and prepare for the charge." 

In a moment the steel of the knights rang 
as they vaulted to the ground ; their esquires 
led their chargers to the rear; and a phalanx 
of knights was formed, armed with pikes, whose 
length enabled them, even from the fourth 
rank, to prove efiective. Such was the order 
of their front. A few archers formed on each 
wing ; and the rest of the troops, with their 
heavy arquebuses and battering engines, in- 
tended for sieges, took post in the rear. 

And now the confederates, debouching from 
the forest, saw, from the hill they occupied, 
that they no longer had to apprehend the dan- 
gerous charge of cavalry, and resolved to take 
immediate advantage of the ill-advised move- 
ment of their enemy. But first proclamation 
was made at the head of each detachment, 
bidding every soldier who felt himself unable 
to cope with four adversaries, to depart with- 
out censure. None leaving the ranks, the 
troops next fell upon their knees, in conformity 
to ancient usage, and uttered a short but fer- 
vent prayer to Heaven; while Leopold was 
dubbing knights upon the field, and the nobles 
cut off the long, tumed-up points of their 
cavalry boots, and locked their helms, and fixed 
down their visors. 

Firm and compact, with no part of their 
bodies assailable, the Austrians now moved 
on, to the music of their own clashing armour. 
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sn irresistible iron mass, bristling with spears. 
The confederates, formed in the shape of a 
iredge, with small corps of bowmen thrown 
out in advance of their flanks, and directing 
their attack with intent to pierce the enemy's 
centre, came down the hill with loud shouts. 

Amidst a flight of arrows from the several 
wings, the two armies met midway on the rise 
■of the hill with a tremendous shock. The 
gallant Gundelingnen, the avoyer of Lucerne, 
who with the banneret led the advance, in vain 
•endeavoured to break the Austrian front ; in 
vain were many of the lances of the knights 
shivered by the Helvetians' massy clubs, they 
were instantly supplied from the ranks in the 
rear, and the battalia remained unshaken. 
After the most obstinate and deadly conflict, 
the Swiss began to give ground, while the 
Austrian gendarmerie, with their iron heels 
trampling over the bodies of the brave avoyer 
and more than a hundred of his companions, 
who had fallen at their posts, moved on steadily 
and unbroken. The banner of Lucerne was in 
their hands; they had forced the confederates 
back to the plain, and now fought on equal 
ground : the foremost Swiss were everywhere 
falling, pierced by their lances, without the 
possibility of reaching their assailants, while 
each moment the Austrian reserve from Zurich 
might be expected in their rear. All seemed 
lost; the fate of Switzerland hung on the issue 
of a few short moments. At this instant a 
voice was heard in the republican ranks: 
''Open," it cried, "open, confederates, and 
give me way." 

A leader of the contingent of Underwalden 
rushed to the front; no weapon was in his 
hands, nor shield upon his arm; he had torn 
the corselet from his breast, and the fire of the 
4evoted patriot flamed in his eye. 

"Comrades," he cried, "I go to open your 
way to the enemy — protect my wife and child- 
Ten, 

Alone he rushed towards the presented lances, 
extending wide his arms, then, with herculean 
strength, closing them again around as many 
as he could grasp, he directed their united 
points into his body. With a shout like thun- 
der the confederates poured through the tem- 
porary breaches he had efiected and over the 
prostrate body of their compatriot. The tide 
of battle was instantly turned. The Austrian 
knights, cased in heavy steel, were unable to 
turn, and fell before the fury of the athletic 
And unencumbered mountaineers, who, with 
their axes and maces, clove and battered their 
crowned crests, on right and left, till they had 
liewn their way into the centre of the unwieldy 



phalanx. Havoc raged in every quarter. 
Many of the nobles met an ignoble fate, and 
died without a blow, overthrown and trampled 
to death in the mdl6e, or sufibcated in Uieir 
armour. With others, the severed casque, the 
wide-gaping cuirass or habergeon, and the 
crushed helmet, bespoke the deadly force with 
which the Swiss weapons were wielded. The 
flower of the Austrian nobility lay extended on 
the field; the mercenaries and vassals in the 
rear had mounted and fled; yet still the gal- 
lant few sustained the fight. Twice had the 
ducal banner of Austria stooped, as its devoted 
bearers fell. Leopold, disdaining to survive 
the ruin of the day, seized the standard of his 
house, and, as he received his death wound, 
waved it over his head and sunk in death, en- 
shrouded in its folds. The conflict was at an 
end. The pious confederates knelt on the 
bloody field, in devout thanksgiving to Him 
who gave the victory, and returned to their 
respective cantons laden with spoil, and fifteen 
captured banners of their enemy. The remains 
of the ill-fated Leopold were taken from beneath 
the pile of devoted knights who had perished 
in defending his corse from insult, and con- 
veyed with the bodies of many of his nobles to 
the abbey of Koenegsfelden, where their war- 
like effigies still frown along the walls. The 
brave avoyer and his gallant townsmen, who 
had fallen at his side, sleep in the chapel 
raised over them in their native Lucerne, 
where are still to be seen, together with the 
coat of mail that Leopold wore, the iron collar 
intended by the invader for the neck of the 
avoyer, and the banner of the town, stained 
with the pure blood of that heroic citizen. 

Such was the battle of Sempach, so glorious 
to Helvetia, so disastrous to her invader ; in 
which were extinguished many of the noblest 
houses of Austria — in which were crushed for 
ever her hopes of conquest, and that secured 
for four hundred years the independence of 
Switzerland. 

Is it asked, where in the fray fought Arnold 
of Winkelried? Is he not already recognized 
in the immortal martyr of his country's free- 
dom ? And where was the husband of Bertha, 
the gay and gallant EylofiT I Alas ! his place 
was with the Austrian warriors, in the front 
of the fight, and at the moment when he would 
have perished for the father of his bride, his 
lance pierced that father's heart Nor did the 
horror of the scene close here; the son of 
Arnold was the first to follow his brave father, 
and the husband of Bertha fell by her brother^s 
hand. 

The abbey of Eghelbeig hid for ever from 
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the world the sorrows of the heart-stricken 
widow and daughter of the knight of Under- 
walden; bnt, in the male line, his noble strain 
was long manifested ; and, in the sixteenth 
centory, at the field of Marignano, called by 
distinction, even at that day, the Battle of the 
Qiants, it was an Arnold of Winkelried who 
led the small Swiss advance against the fifty 
thousand French, under the young hero Fran- 
cis I. 

The Swiss of the Waldstetten are not an 
enthusiastic people; nor, as simple and stem 
republicans, have they felt willing to make 
gods of their heroic citizens; and when, in 
the fervour of revolutionary feeling, a distin- 
guished foreigner asked permission to erect a 
monument to William Tell, the magistrates of 
Uri answered, "No; we need not monuments 
to remind us of our ancestors." Tet Tell has 
his chapel in Uri, as Arnold in Underwalden. 
Every spot associated with their actions is 
hallowed in the remembrance of the Helvetians. 
Their virtues and heroism are their theme and 
their example. They live in the hearts of 
their grateful countrymen, and, without statues 
or gorgeous monuments, are still venerated 
and distinguished by a nation of heroes — by a 
people of whom it has been said, that, for five 
hundred years there has not been known 
among them an individual instance of coward- 
ice or treason. 



MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

BT THOMAS AIRD. 

rise and sit in soft attire ! 
Wait but to know my soul's desire! 
rd call thee back to earthly days. 
To oheer thee in a thousand ways I 
Ask but this heart for monument, 
And mine shall be a large content. 

A crown of brightest stars to thee t 
How did thy spirit wait for me, 
And nurse thy waning light, in faith 
That I would stand 'twixt thee and death! 
Then tarry on thy bowing shore. 
Till I have ask'd thy sorrows o*er. 

1 came not, and I eiy to save 
Thy life from the forgetful grave 
One day, that I may well declare 
How I have thought of all thy care, 
And love thee more than I have done; 
And make thy day with gladness run. 

rd tell thee where my youth has been. 
Of perils past— of glories seen : 



rd ten thee all my youth has done — 
And ask of things to choose and shun; 
And smile at all thy needless fears, 
But bow before thy solemn tears. 

Gome, walk with me, and see fair earth. 
And men*s glad ways, and join their mirth I 
Ah me ! is this a bitter jest? 
What right have I to break thy rest? 
Well hast thou done thy worldly task. 
Nothing hast thou of me to askl 

Men wonder till I pass away. 
They think not but of useless day : 
Alas ! for Age, that this should be ! 
But I have other thoughts of thee ; 
And I would wade thy dusty grave. 
To kiss the head I cannot save. 



for life's power ! that I might 
Thy visage swelling to be free I 

Gome near, O burst that earthly doud^ 
And meet me, meet me, lowly bow'd. 
Alas ! — in corded stiffness pent. 
Darkly I guess thy lineament 

1 might have lived, and thou on earth. 
And been to thee like stranger's birth. 
Mother; but now that thou art gone, 
I feel as in the world alone : 

The wind which lifts the streaming tree—* 
The skies seem oold and strange to me. 

I fed a hand untwist the chain 

Of all thy love, with shivering pain. 

From round my heart : This bosom's bare 

And less than wonted life is there. — 

Ay, well indeed it may be so ! 

And well for thee my tears may flow I 

Because that I of thee was part. 
Made of the blood-drops of thy heart t 
My birth I from thy body drew. 
And I upon thy bosom grew : 
Thy life was set my life upon ; 
And I was thine, and not my ewn. 

Because I know there is not one 

To think of me, as thou hast done 

From mom, till star-light, year by yearh— 

For me thy smile repaid thy tear : 

And fears for me,— and no reproof. 

When once I dared to stand aloof. 

My punishment— that I was far 
When God unloosed thy weary star : 
My name was in thy faintest breath. 
And I was in thy dream of death : 
And well I know what ndsed tUy bead. 
When oame the mourner's muffled tread^ 
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AIm ! I caoDot tell thee now, 
I ooold not come to hold thy brow : 
And wealth is late, nor ought I>e won, 
Were worth to hear thee call thy ion, 
In that dark hour when hands remove, 
And none axe named but names of love. 

Alaa, for me ! I mined that hour; 

My hands, for this, shall miss their power ! 

For thee, the sun, and dew, and rain. 

Shall ne'er unbind thy grave again. 

Nor let thee up the light to see, 

Nor let thee up to be with me ! 

Yet, sweet thy rest from care and strife, 
And many pains that hurt thy life ! — 
Turn to thy God — and blame thy son — 
To give thee more than I have done. 
Thou God, with joy beyond all years. 
Fill up the channels of her tears. — 

Thou carest not now for soft attire. 
Yet wilt thou hear my soul's desire; 
To earth I dare not call thee more, 
But speak from off thy awful shore : 
O ask this heart for monument. 
And mine shall be a large content 1 



A DUTIFUL NEPHEW. 

BT A80ANI0 MOBI DA OBHO. 

There once dwelt in our good city of Mantua 
a certain Messer Maffeo Strada, an elderly 
gentleman of very unobjectionable manners, 
and well to do in the world. But, though 
extremely active and vigilant in his aflfairs, 
he was not forgetful of his social duties, inas- 
much as having lost his own wife and family, 
he took into his charge an orphan nephew, 
for the purpose of supplying the place of his 
parents, and educating him in a manner befit- 
ting his birth. When he found that the boy 
discovered little turn for letters, his kind uncle 
very properly took him away from school, with 
the intention of devoting him to mercantile 
affairs until he should be able to enter upon 
his own concerns. And such was the young 
man's prudence and discretion that he quickly 
imbib^ the habits of business practised by 
his patron, insomuch as to excite the admira- 
tion and surprise of all his friends and ac- 
quaintance. On this account he daily gained 
ground in the good graces of his uncle, who 
began to regard him with as much pride and | 



pleasure as if he had been his own son. On 
the other hand the young man always showed 
his uncle the respect due to a father; and so 
great was his mercantile proficiency, that when 
the old gentleman was seized with a series of 
tertian ague-fits, he was absolutely competent 
to take upon himself the chaige of the oflice. 

Still his uncle's fits were a source of great 
disquietude to him, and he spared no pains 
and expense to restore him to his usual ex- 
cellent state of health. The care of young^ 
Federigo, therefore, for by this name he had 
been christened, soon placed old Messer Matteo 
on his legs again, which were directly employed 
to bring him down as fast as possible to hia 
counting-house, where his nephew received 
him at the head of all the clerks with three 
commercial cheers, evincing the greatest satis- 
faction in the world, while the news diffused 
a placid joy over the countenances of all the 
jobbers in the city. He was still, however, 
advised by his doctors to adhere for a period 
to his gentle soporific and perspiring draughts, 
in order, as they assured him, to carry off the 
dregs of his disease, under which discipline he 
remained somewhat weak and querulous. 

His careful nephew, unacquainted with this 
last prescription, one morning went into his 
room to consult him on some afiairs, and waa 
surprised to find him buried under an enor- 
mous load of bed-clothes, just as he was ban- 
ning to promote the medicinal warmth. He 
had closed his eyes, and lay perfectly quiet, 
invoking the moisture to appear, with all a 
patient's anxiety and fervency of feeling, which 
cannot endure the least interference with the 
grand object he has in view. The careful 
nephew approached on tip-toe, fearful of rous- 
ing his good uncle too suddenly, and was con- 
cerned to behold him lying apparently in sa 
piteous a plight. Anxious lest he had met 
with a relapse, he began to accuse himself of 
not having been sufficiently careful in pre- 
venting him from resuming business too soon. 
The old gentleman at first laughed a little on 
hearing his over-scrupulous observations; then 
he became rather uneasy at his repeated in- 
quiries and lamentations over him; and lastly,, 
he was afraid that this untimely interruption 
might check the course of the fluids, without 
in the least benefiting the solids, respecting^ 
both of which he had lately become very par- 
ticular. In fact he began to fear that the 
necessary perspiration would be stopped, which, 
next to the stopping of the firm, was the thing 
he most dreaded in the world. When his care- 
ful nephew, therefore, again began to hint hia 
precautions that he should not enter too 
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into the office, the patient said in a somewhat 
angry tone: 

"Get you gone; your lamentations make 
me quite sick; I tell you I am only taking a 
sweat." 

" But I am sorry to think you have got a 
relapse; what can be the occasion of it? Do 
let me consult the doctor about it, for it were 
better to take it in time ;" and so saying, he 
was hastening out of the room. No longer 
able to control his temper, and too impatient 
to explain, yet dreading to rise in a state of 
incipient perspiration, the old merchant raised 
his voice as loud as he dared, crying, 

" Don't go to the doctor, I say, and a plague 
npon you; only go out of the room." 

Upon this the young man, approaching 
nearer, and marking his uncle's rising colour, 
who at the same time bestowed the most 
abusive epithets upon him, began to think he 
was a little touched in the head, and that there 
was the g^reater occasion for a sharp leech the 
more he asserted the contrary. As he stood 
in a thoughtful posture, with his eyes fixed on 
the indamed countenance of his uncle, the 
calmness of his manner, and his fixed resolu- 
tion of calling a physician, so incensed the 
latter, that he suddenly burst into a violent 
rage, threatening not only to cut him ofiT with- 
out a farthing, but to knock his brains out 
instantly if he ventured to provoke him more; 
for which purpose he would rise though he was 
in a beautiful perspiration. 

These words now confirmed the young gentle- 
man's suspicions that something was wrong in 
his uncle's upper regions, being quite unlike 
himself, and he began to lament his situation 
louder than ever, ending with prayers and 
ejaculations for a physician. The uncle upon 
this put his threats into execution, leaping 
suddenly from his bed, while Federigo, on the 
other hand, believing him to be seized with a 
delirious paroxysm, ran towards him to keep 
him down, lest he should commit some horrible 
mischief. Escaping, however, from his hands, 
the enraged patient endeavoured to seize a large 
cudgel which he kept in the room, a design 
against which the young gentleman exerted 
liimself to the utmost of his power. 

A sharp contest for the possession of the 
stick now took place, sometimes inclining to 
one side, sometimes to the other; though the 
youth, believing his uncle endowed with the 
supernatural strength of a lunatic, was fre- 
quently on the point of being overcome. His 
great object was to secure the patient before 
he succeeded in obtaining the cudgel, and in- 
ilicting the severe castigation which he threat- 



ened; and, gathering strength from his dmptar, 
he began to press Messer Maffeo very hard, 
who, engaging in his night-cap and gown, cer- 
tainly fought at a great disadvantage. His 
breath began to grow short and his strength 
te fail, and no longer able to utter a word, he 
fairly yielded to his adversary. The latter 
not venturing to let a madman loose, held him 
firmly down, pinioning his hands behind him, 
and fixing his knees upon his stomach. When 
he had at length bound him, hand and foot, 
the careful nephew again commenced Us la- 
mentations over him, regretting that so sen- 
sible a man should have run mad so suddenly. 
On this his uncle beginning to g^n and show 
his teeth, he very calmly buried him under 
a heap of bed-clothes, and locking him up 
fast in the chamber, went to consult a phy- 
sician. The doctor, being just on the point 
of visiting one of the young princes at the 
court, had only time to advise the careful 
nephew to apply a couple of sharp blisters 
upon his uncle's shoulders, and he would en- 
deavour to call upon him in the evening. He 
would then, if necessary, order him something 
of a still more caustic nature, and bleed the 
patient copiously. For there was nothing, he 
said, like meeting the evil in the beginning, 
and applying the remedies while the patient 
had strength to bear them. 

The anxious Federigo accordingly hastened 
to the suigeon's house, and finding him, un- 
luckily for his uncle, at home, he took him, 
armed with lancet and blisters, along with 
him. Proceeding with all haste, they soon 
arrived at the patient's residence, the young 
man relating by the way the whole of his late 
engagement, as a clear proof of the patient's 
lunacy. The ancient housekeeper met them 
at the door, crossing herself devoutly, and 
shedding tears, as she repeated further in- 
stances of the insanity of her poor master, who 
had never ceased to bite and kick, and roar 
most outrageously, since his nephew had left 
the house. 

By the time the dutiful nephew and surgeon 
approached the chamber the violence of the 
old gentleman's proceedings certainly afiTorded 
strong presumptive evidence against him; and 
when they appeared in his presence he grew 
more fririous than before— shouting, swearing, 
imploring, and laughing by turns. 

"What, in heaven's name, mast we do?" 
cried his nephew. 

'* Let us stay till he has worn himself out, 
and the paroxysm is somewhat abated," said 
the barbarous leech; " we can then apply our 
caustics without fear of risk." 
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''No, I think we had better begin now/' 
replied the carefnl nephew; "let us lose no 
time; for he will do himself some injury if we 
permit him to go on thns. Follow me, and do 
not be afraid; for I think I shall manage him 
better this time/' continued Federigo with the 
utmost coolness; " and when once I have pin- 
ioned down his arms you may seize him by 
the legs.'' 

"But he is mad, quite mad/' cried the 
surgeon, "let him alone, I say: when the 
frenzy subsides you will find he will go to 
sleep, and we can seize him then.'* 

Such in fact was shortly the case, for, 
wearied with his violent efforts and exertions, 
the poor man, soon after they retired, fell into 
a sound sleep. But he was not long permitted 
to eigoy it; for the wily leech then addressing 
his nephew, said, "Now is the time: he is in 
a deep slumber, and what we have to do let 
us do quickly." 

" Softly, softly," said the careful Federigo, 
as he laid hands upon the poor merchant, 
"there, I have him now; bring the blisters 
and a basin for the blood before he is well 
awake." 

"Murder! help, help! for heaven's sake, 
help!" cried the patient, suddenly awakening, 
and beholding the fell surgeon approaching 
with the lancet and basin in hand; but vain 
were his cries; vain all his efforts to extricate 
himself from his impending fate. The more 
he struggled the more did Federigo think it 
his duty to use prompt remedies, and Messer 
Maffeo shortly lay as helpless as a new- bom 
child. The suigeon, however, in securing his 
legs, had already received several severe con- 
tusions in the face; for which he was proceed- 
ing to take ample revenge in the blood of his 
enemy. At first, indeed, he thought of run- 
ning away, but the young man encouraged him 
to do his duty, while the patient on his side 
exhibited symptoms of extreme rage and terror 
at his approach. The phlebotomist again ad- 
vanced, and again drew back, like a spider 
that has got a wasp in his toils, holding his 
trenchant blade in his hand, nor was it until 
he was offered a double fee that he flew at 
him, and, in spite of all his shrieks and strug- 
gles, fixed a deadly blister upon either shoulder. 
He next attempted to draw blood, the careful 
nephew holding the arm, while the surgeon, 
with the same caution, proceeded to pierce the 
vein; and having accomplished this, and applied 
some hot cataplasms to the soles of his feet, 
the man of blood departed. 

The patient now lay exposed to the rising 
pangs <^ the caustics, bound hand and foaL 



Growing hotter and hotter, they at length 
became so intolerable that he declared he felt 
them eating his flesh away and drinking his 
blood: that gout and colic were a mere jest to 
them; and that he would give up the whole 
of the business and all he was possessed of in 
the world if his cruel nephew would consent 
to release him. The latter, however, only 
thought it a further sign of madness, and 
proposed to adopt still stronger applications, 
saying to the servant in the presence of the 
wretched patient, "Run quick, as far as the 
surgeon's ; bring a laige blister for the head, 
and I will shave him myself." 

Bitterly, now, did the poor merchant rue the 
hour when he admitted his careful nephew 
into his house, nor was it until he found all 
threats and imprecations vain, and after the 
blisters had done their work, that he succeeded, 
by dint of quiet reason and argument, in con- 
vincing the h(^ful youth of the real state of 
the case, and that he had required nothing 
beyond a gentle sudorific The dutiful nephew 
was foi^ven, and the uncle was cured of his 

ague-fits. 

From tkt Italian. 
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The wsnn nm it ikilinf , the bleak wind i> WBiling, 
The ban bougbB an sighing, the pale ilowen are dying; 

And the Year 
On tiie earth her deathbed, in a ehrood of leayea dead» 
I> lying. 

Come, Months, come away, 

From NoTember to May, 

In your aaddeit axxay ; 

Follow the bier 

Of the dead oold Year, 
And like dim ahadowa watch by herMpolchre. 



The chill rain ia fidling, the nipped wonn ia erawling. 
The riven an swelling, the thunder is kneUing 

For the Year; 
The blythe swallows an flown, and the lijudi each 
gone 

To his dwelling. 
Come, Months, come away; 
Put on white, black, and gray ; 
Let your light risten play— 
Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold Year, 
And make b«r grave green with tear en tear. 

BUXLLBV 
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THE REIGN OP SUMMER. 

[James Montgomeiy, bom in Irrine, AjTshire^ 4th 
VoTember, 1771; died in Sheffield, SOth April. 1854. 
H« spent ten yean at aohool in Fnlneok in training for 
the Moravian ministry; but not oaring to devote him- 
•elf to that profeeaion, ha was apprenticed to a chandler. 
Soon afterwards he made his way to London with a 
bundle of verses in MS. The publisher to whom he 
applied gave him employment as a clerk, but wolild not 
print his poems. He proceeded to Sheffield in 1792, 
and became assistant to the proprietor of the Sheffield 
Register. On aoootmt of an article in the paper offen- 
sive to the government the proprietor was obliged to 
leave England, and Montgomery became editor and 
publisher of the RegiUer^ the name of which be altered 
to that of the Irie. He was twice fined and imprisoned 
— 1794-5— for printing matter disagreeable to the autho- 
rities, but he continued to conduct the journal suocess- 
fUlly, and, in the end, numbered amongst his best 
flriends many who had been formerly opposed to him in 
polifiica. His chief poetical works are i—Priwn Amuse- 
menti: The Wanderer m Steituriand; The World b^ore 
the Flood: Song* of Zion; The Pelican Island, &c Pro- 
fessor Wilson wrote in Blackwood: — "James Mont- 
gomery, of all the poets of this age, is in his poetry — 
and, we believe, also out of it— the most religious man. 
All his thoughts, sentiments, and feelings are moulded 
and coloured by religion. A spirit of invocation, prayer, 
and praise pervades all bis poetry, and it is as sincere 
as it is beautifiil. The elements of air, earth, fire, and 
water are to him all sanctified, not by poetry alone, 
but by piety."] 

The hurricaDes are fled ! the rains. 

That ploughed the mountains, wreok'd the plains. 

Have passed away before the wind, 

And left a wilderness behind, 

As if an ocean had been there 

Exhaled, and left its channels bare. 

But, with a new and sudden birth. 

Nature replenishes the earth; 

Plants, flowers, and shrubs o*er all the land 

So promptly rise, so thickly stand. 

As if they heard a voice, — and came, 

Each at the calling of its name. 

The tree, by tempest stript and rent. 

Expands its verdure like a tent. 

Beneath whose shade, in weary length, 

The enormous lion rests his strength. 

For blood, in dreams of hunting, bums. 

Or, chased himself, to fight returns ; 

Growls in his sleep, a dreary sound. 

Grinds his wedged teeth, and spurns the ground; 

While monkeys, in grotesque amaze, 

Down from their bending perches gaze, 

But when he lifts his eye of fire. 

Quick to the topmost boughs retire. 

Loud o*er the mountains bleat the flocks; 
The goat is bounding on the rocks ; 
Far in the valleys range the herds ; 
The welkin gleams with flitting birds, 
WLusa plumes such gorgeous tints adorn. 



They seem the oflfspring of the mom* 
From nectar'd flowers and groves of spiofj^ 
Earth breathes the air of Paradise ; 
Her mines their hidden wealth betray. 
Treasures of darkness burst to day; 
O'er golden sands the rivers glide. 
And pearls and amber track the tide. 
Of every sensual bliss possessed, 
Man riots here; — ^but » he blest? 
And would he choose, for ever bright, 
This Summer-day without a night? 
For here hath Summer fix'd her throne, 
Intent to reign, — and reign alone. 

Daily the sun, in his career. 
Hotter and higher, climbs the sphere. 
Till from the zenith, in his rays, 
Without a cloud or shadow, blaze 
The realms beneath him : — in his march, 
On the blue key-stone of heaven's arch. 
He stands ;— air, earth, and ocean lie 
Within the presence of his eye. 
The wheel of Nature seems to rest, 
Nor rolls him onward to the west. 
Till thrice three days of noon unchanged. 
That torrid clime have so deranged. 
Nine years may not the wrong repair ; 
But Summer checks the ravage there ; 
Tet still enjoins the sun to steer 
By the stem Dog-star round the year, 
With dire extremes of day and night, 
Tartarean gloom, celestial light. 

In vain the gaudy season shines, 
Her beauty fades, her power deolbies : 
Then first her bosom felt a care ; 
— No healing breeze embalm'd the air, 
No mist the mountain-tops bedewed. 
Nor shower the arid vale renewed ; 
The herbage shrunk ; the ploughman's toil 
Scattered to dust the crumbling soil ; 
Blossoms were shed ; the umbrageous wood. 
Laden with sapless foliage, stood ; 
The streams, impoverished day by day. 
Lessened insensibly away ; 
Where cattle sought, with piteous moans. 
The vanished lymph, midst burning stones. 
And tufts of withered reeds, that fill 
The wonted channel of the rill ; 
Till, stung with hornets, mad with thint. 
In sudden rout, away they burst, 
Nor rest, till where some channel deep 
Gleams in smftll pools, whose waters sleep ; 
There with huge draught and eager eye 
Drink for existence,— drink and die 1 

But direr evils soon arose. 
Hopeless, unmitigable woes : 
Man proves the shock; through all his TeiB0 
The frenzy of the season reigns ; 
With pride, lust, rage, ambition blind, 
He bums in every fire of mind. 
Which kindles from insane desirt, 
Or fellest hatred can inspirt; 
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lUoklew whatever ill befall. 

He dares to do and suffer all 

That heart can think, that arm can deal. 

Or oat of hell a fury feel. 

There stood in that romantic dime, 
A mountain awfully sublime ; 
O'er many a league the basement spread. 
It tower'd in many an airy head. 
Height over height,— now gay, now wild. 
The peak with ice eternal piled ; 
Pure in mid heaven, that crystal cone 
A diadem of glory shone. 
Reflecting, in the night-fall*n sky. 
The beams of day's departed eye; 
Or holding, ere the dawn begun, 
Communion with the unrisen sun. 
The cultured sides were clothed with woods, 
Vineyards, and fields ; or track*d with floods, 
Whose glacier-fountains, hid on high. 
Sent down their rivers from the sky. 
O'er plains, that mark'd its gradual scale, 
On sunny slope, in shelter*d vale, 
Earth's universal tenant — he. 
Who lives wherever life may be. 
Sole, social, fix'd, or free to roam, 
Always and everywhere at home, 
Kan pitch'd his tents, adom'd his bowers, 
Built temples, palaces, and towers, 
And made that Alpine world his own, 
— The miniature of every zone, 
From brown savannahs parch'd below. 
To ridges of cerulean snow. 

Those highlands form'd a last retreat 
From rabid Summer's fatal heat : 
Though not unf elt her fervours there, 
Yemal and cool the middle air ; 
While from the icy pyramid 
Streams of unfailing freshness slid. 
That long had slaked the thirsty land, 
^Till Avarice, with insatiate hand. 
Their currents check'd; in sunless caves, 
And rock-bound dells, enguird the waves, 
And thence in scanty measures doled. 
Or turn'd Heaven's bounty into gold. 
Ere long the dwellers on the plain 
Murmur'd; their murmurs were in vain; 
Petitioned, — but their prayers were spom'd; 
Threatened, — defiance was retum'd : 
Then rang both regions with alarms ; 
Blood-kindling trumpets blew to arms ; 
The maddening drum and deafening fife 
Marshall'd the elements of strife : 
Sternly the mountaineers maintain 
Their rights against the insurgent plain; 
The plain's indignant myriads rose 
To wrest the mountain from their foes, 
Resolved its blessings to enjoy 
By dint of valour, — or destroy. 

The legions met in war-array; 
The mountaineers brook'd no delay, 
Ande their minile weapons threw, 



From holds impregnable withdrew, 

And, rashly brave, with sword and shield, 

Rush'd headlong to the open field. 

Their foes the auspicious omen took. 

And raised a battle-shout that shook 

The champaign; — stanch and keen for blood. 

Front threatening front, the columns stood; 

But, while like thunder-clouds they frown. 

In tropic haste the sun went down; 

Night o'er both armies stretch'd her tent. 

The star-bespangled firmament, 

Whose placid host, revolving slow. 

Smile on the impatient hordes below. 

That chafe and fret the hours away. 

Curse the dull gloom, and long for day. 

Though destined by their own decree 

No other day nor night to see. 

— ^That night is past, that day begun ; 

Swift as he sunk ascends the sun. 

And from the red horison springs 

Upward, as borne on eagle- wings : 

Aslant each army's lengthen'd lines. 

O'er shields and helms he proudly shines, 

While spears that catch his lightnings keen 

Flash them athwart the space between. 

Before the battle-shock, when breath 

And pulse are still, — awaiting death; 

In that cold pause, which seems to be 

The prelude to eternity, 

When fear, ere yet a blow is dealt, 

Betray'd by none, by all is felt ; 

While, moved beneath their feet, the tomb 

Widens her lap to make them room ; 

— ^Till, in the onset of the fray, 

Fear, feeling, thought, are cast away. 

And foaming, raging, mingling foes. 

Like billows dash'd in conflict, close. 

Charge, strike, repel, wound; struggle, fly, 

Gloriously win, unoonquer'd die: — 

Hear, in dread silence, while they stand. 

Each with a death-stroke in his hand. 

His eye fix'd forward, and his ear 

Tingling the signal blast to hear, 

The trumpet sounds ;~one note, — ^no more; 

The field, the fight, the war is o'er; 

An earthquake rent the void between, 

A moment show'd, and shut, the scene; 

Men, chariots, steeds,— of either host 

The flower, the pride, the strength were lost: 

A solitude remains ; — the dead 

Are buried there, — the living fled. 

Nor yet the reign of Summer closed; 
— At night in their own homes reposed 
The fugitives, on either side, 
Who 'scaped the death their oomradet diedf 
When — ^lo ! with many a giddy shock 
The mountain-cliffs began to rook. 
And deep below the hollow ground 
Ran a strange mystery of sound. 
As if, in chains and torments thert^ 
Spirits were venting their despair. 
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Hist loirad, ihoM ahodEi, ibe ■]^^^l^l■ w6kt; 

In tnniUiiig eonstematioB, liroka 

Forth from their dvvlliiifi jooaf aad old ; 

— Noibing abroad their ejm behold 

Bat d*rkneai to inteoady wroogfat, 

TwM blindneei in themoelTeo thej thought. 

Aoon, alooC, with eadden njw, 

iMoed to fierce, eo broed a Uase, 

That darkncai started into light, 

And erery eje restored to sights 

Oased on the glittering erest of snowi. 

Whence the bri^t conflagration rose. 

Whose flames condensed at once aspirs^ 

— A pillar of celestial fire. 

Alone amidst infernal shade, 

In glorious majesty diiq^y'd : 

Beneath, from rifted earems, broke 

Yolames of suffocating smoke. 

That roll'd in surges, like a flood; 

By the red radiance tum'd to blood; 

Mom look*d aghast upon the scene. 

Nor could a sunbeam pierce between 

The panoply of vapours, spread 

Above, around the mountain's head. 

In distant fields, with drou^t consumed, 
Joy swell'd all hearts, all eyes illumed. 
When from that peak, through lowering sides, 
Thick curling clouds were seen to rise. 
And hang o'er all the darken'd plain. 
The presage of descending rain. 
The exulting cattle bound along; 
The tuneless birds attempt a song; 
The swain, Mnidst his sterile lands, 
With outstretched arms of rapture stands. 
But fraught with plague and curses came 
The insidious progeny of flame; 
Ah ! then, — ^for fertilixing showers. 
The pledge of herbage, fruits, and flowers,— 
Words cannot paint, how every eye 
(Bloodshot and dim with agony) 
Was glazed, as by a palsying spell. 
When light sulphureous ashes fell. 
Dazzling, and eddying to and fro. 
Like wildering sleet or feathery snow: 
Strewn with gray pumice Nature lies, 
At every motion quick to rise. 
Tainting with livid fumes the air ; 
— ^Then hope lies down in prone despair. 
And man and beast, with misery dumb. 
Sullenly brood on woes to come. 

The mountain now, like living earth, 
Pregnant with some stupendous birth, 
Heaved, in the anguish of its throes, 
Sheer from its crest the incumbent snows; 
And where of old they ohill'd the sky, 
Beneath the sun's meridian eye, 
Or, purpling in the golden west. 
Appeared his evening throne of rest, 
There, black and bottomless and wide, 
A cauldron, rent from side to side, 
Simmer'd and hias'd with huge turmoil ; 



I Earth's disemboweird miacnls boo. 
And thence in molten t mi e a t s nah : 
— Water and fire, like sistera, gush 
From the same sooree ; the doaUe 
Meets, battles, aad explodes in 
Then fire prevails; aad broad and deep 
Bed lava roars from steep to steep; 
While rocks unseated, woods upriven. 
Are headlong down the current drivoi; 
Columnar flames are rapp*d alool. 
In whirlwind forma, to heaven's hi^ rool^ 
And there, amidst transcendent i^oom. 
Image the wrath beyond the tomb. 

The mountaineers, in wild affright. 
Too late for safety, urge their flight; 
Women, made childless in the fray; 
Women, made mothers yesterday ; 
The sick, the aged, and the blind ; 
— None but the dead are left behind. 
Painful their journey, toilsome, slow. 
Beneath their feet quick embers glow, 
And hurtle round in dreadful hail ; 
Their limbs, their hearts, their senses fail. 
While many a victim, by the way. 
Buried alive in ashes lay. 
Or perish'd by the lightning's stroke^ 
Before the slower thunder broke. 
A few the open field explore : 
The throng seek refuge on the shore. 
Between two burning rivers hemm'd. 
Whose rage nor mounds nor hollows stemm'd;. 
Driven like a herd of deer, ihey reach 
The lonely, dark, and silent b^eh. 
Where, calm as innocence in sleep. 
Expanded lies the unconscious deep. 
Awhile the fugitives respire. 
And watch those cataracts of fire 
(That bar escape on either hand) 
Bush on the ocean from the strand ; 
Back from the onset rolls the tide. 
But instant clouds the conflict hide; 
The lavas plunge to gulfs unknown. 
And, as they plunge, collapse to stone. 
Meanwhile the mad volcano grew 
Tenfold more terrible to view; 
And thunders, such as shall be hurl'd 
At the death-sentence of the worid ; 
And lightnings, such as shall consume 
Creation, and creation's tomb. 
Nor leave, amidst the eternal void. 
One trembling atom undestroy'd; 
Such thunders crash'd, such lightnings gland: 
—Another fate those outcasts shared. 
When, with one desolating sweep. 
An earthquake seem'd to engulf the deep, 
Then threw it back, and from its bed 
Hung a whole ocean overhead ; 
The victims shriek'd beneath the wave, 
And in a moment found one grave ; 
Down to the abyss the flood returned— 

^ Alone, unseen, the mountain buxn'd. 
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Mr. Heimal, an old rich miser, ind in odd 
fellow, felt that his hour was come, and there- 
fore wrote to Adolphns, a rery poor nephew, 
whom he always before neglected, to ask him 
to visit him^ promising to make him heir to 
all his possessions. Adolphns lost no time, 
but travelled night and day, and reaching the 
little village, the residence of his uncle, early 
on the fifth morning, went to the Violet, the 
only inn of the place, ih order to dress himself 
better, and to make inquiries about his uncle. 
The landlord answered, shrugging up his 
shoulders: — 

" According to all appearances Mr. Heimal 
was near his end. Since Wednesday he was 
sensible only for a few hours each day, and is 
likely, says Mr. Schneidab, the village barber 
and physician, to depart this evening. Since 
the peace, instead of the better times we hoped 
for, a pestilence rages here, which even de- 
stroys the child in the mother^s womb. My 
cousin, the smith, who was so strong that he 
might have been used like a beam to force open 
the church door, is gone to God yesterday 
evening; and Schneidab, who is not easily 
frightened, begins to lose courage. He be- 
lieves it to be a rtzdical pestilence, intended 
only for the benefit of the sexton, who, like 
an enchanted executioner, sees three dead 
bodies before him instead of one, and cannot 
heave in and out fast enough.'* 

Adolphns asked more particulars of his uncle. 
" You will find with your uncle a faithful old 
housekeeper, and Albertina, an orphan, who 
lost her left eye by a ball entering the window 
in a skirmish, but who continues to set both 
young and old in a flame with the right, as 
if it were a burning-glass, and this without 
wishing it, for Tinchen is a perfect example." 

With a heart beating so that it might be 
heard, Adolphns entered his uncle's house, and 
met Albertina. Her noble form, and her re- 
maining burning-glass, made the loss of the 
other be overlooked. The gentle goodness of 
her spirit played about her face, and seemed 
independent of its form, though in truth it 
was, with the exception of the eye, beautiful 
"Mr. Adolphns," repeated Albertina, as he 
named himself, " I will announce you imme- 
diately; you are expected impatiently, and 
will be heartily welcome." 

"Thank Heaven," said the deserving heir 
to himself. To her he said some flattering 
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words as she disappeared, and then prayed 
that his uncle*s heart might be favourably dis^ 
posed towards hinL Albertina opened the 
door and bid him enter. In a moment he waa 
at the bedside. 

Old Heimal was perfectly sensible : he thanked 
Adolphns in a friendly way; praised his bloom- 
ing appearance; assured him he had inquired 
after him, and heard nothing of him but what 
was good, and therefore had made him hia 
heir. Adolphns stammered forth his earnest 
thanks. 

" Not too soon, not too soon," said the other; 
" it is with conditions: hear them first. I am 
to be buried in the churchyard here, and you 
will receive the interest of eighty thousand 
thalers if you promise the magistrate to repeat 
piously the Lord's Prayer once a day over my 
grave till the end of your life. If you fail 
once the informer is to receive a fourth part 
of the inheritance, and the remainder is to go 
to the hospital, the guardian of which will 
keep a good look-out that you perform your 
vow. Nothing but a serious disease, testified 
by two surgeons, is to excuse you from this 
duty. The testament lies ready with the 
magistrate; take time, therefore, to think, for 
every condition is early or late a clog on the 
enjoyment of that good with which it is com- 
bined. 'Why did my uncle curse me,' you 
will say, 'with this condition? Why did he 
poison to me the wine he was no longer able 
to drink himself?' I answer, juRtice demanda 
that my property should be expended for the 
benefit of the town in which I gained it — i» 
which I went to school and g^w up to man- 
hood. On the boundary of the dominion oT 
death you shall be at least reminded once a 
day to raise your thoughts to the Qiver of all 
good ; and I wish to save the soul of my heir 
from the rock of worldly perdition. Go, m j 
son; I am weak." 

Albertina had remained in the room by the 
command of the old man, and now accompanied 
Adolphns to the door. In the confusion of 
his feelings he seized her hand and asked what 
she advised. She blushed, and answered : — 

" I cannot believe that you will be guided 
in so important a matter by the advice of an 
ignorant girl" 

"0 yes!" answered he; "your situation 
here makes yon a friend, and the good sense 
of your answer belies your pretended ignor- 
ance. The powers of fate announce their dc* 
crees with pleasure by the mouth of innocent 
maidens." 

She replied, *'Tum to our Father in heaven; 
prayer brings power and knowledge, and we 
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then select, as if by inspiration, that which is 
best." 

Adolphos left her with a gratefal squeeze of 
the hand. He was disposed to follow her ad- 
vice, but his wishes were earthly. 

"Eighty thousand thalers," said he, "or 
rather the interest of this sum, is in truth a 
key to earth's heaven; but what is the price? 
The condition separates me for ever from all 
which can sweeten life or render it lovely. 
Suppose I might with swift horses reach the 
capital for a moment to strengthen my mind 
in the circle of beauty and intelligence, it can 
only be for a moment, and like a solitary 
moonbeam through the darkness of a wintry 
night; and I lose all if any accident happens 
to me on the road. Is there a bitterer cup 
than this eternal monotony — this seeing always 
the same faces, part expressing vulgarity, part 
signifying a mixture of rudeness and know- 
ledge even more intolerable than vulgarity? 
Can anything be worse than to live with people 
who spy out every morning what I mean to 
nourish my body with at mid-day, and who 
treat every deviation from their own customs 
worse than the Inquisition treats heretics? 
Yet even here I may find friends, hearts allied 
to mine, though different in age, situation, 
and habits. But how soon is conversation 
exhausted! How does the daily return of the 
same materials diminish the charms of society! 
Whatever happens to the town falls on me as 
part of it. The inheritance makes me like 
one of its towers; and when I fall sick Mr. 
Schneidab, the village barber, will hasten, as 
accoucheur sent by the fates, to deliver me 
into another world. " 

In this manner, till late in the evening, did 
Adolphus weigh his situation ; and as he was 
going to bed, Albertina came to announce the 
sudden death of his uncle. This news made 
him pass a sleepless night, and at. times to be 
almost out of his senses. He imagined that 
the amiable Albertina glided into his chamber 
and begged earnestly of him to be pleased with 
the little town, that she delighted him very 
much, that she made his staying there the 
condition of obtaining her favour, and that 
■he offered him her sweet mouth to seal the 
contract with a kiss. He then imagined him- 
•elf, with her assistance, counting heaps of 
ducats, and he was full of gratitude for the 
golden shower and for the lovely bride. He 
embraced her with one arm and lifted a sack 
of thalera in the other. A cry of fire awoke 
him — the warm living image was fled, and the 
landlady bnrst into the room to save her ward- 
robe^ vhich was safely stowed in the best 



chamber used for guests. The cry of fire ran 
through the house, for not one who could 
breathe but joined in the alarm. 

Adolphus sprung out of bed, descended to the 
street, and saw the house of his departed uncle 
in flames. He reached it just as Albertina, 
with a box of valuables, came out, which she 
gave him as his property, and then hastened 
back to secure her own, and came not again. 
Adolphus felt how much he was indebted to 
her, and pressing through the burning house, 
found her in a courtyard clinging to a tree, 
which protected her for a moment from the 
flames. 

" I am lost," said she; "save yourself." 

He, however, sprang to her, the flames, as 
it were, following him, and making his retreat 
imposMible. The hot air already made it diffi- 
cult to breathe, when he discovered that, by 
climbing the tree, he might escape over the 
wall. With the arm of love, strengthened by 
fear, he dragged the maiden up the stem and 
along one of the overhanging branches, and 
then dropped her safely on the opposite side 
of the wall and jumped after her. Here they 
stood in a neighbouring garden, and first 
thanked Qod for their escape. Albertina then 
extinguished the sparks on his waistcoat; he 
kissed her as he had done in his dream, and 
then led her to a place of safety. 

When the fire was extinguished, which did 
not take place till the house was consumed, 
Adolphus returned to bed and slept nearly as 
sound as his uncle, whose corporeal part had 
been reduced by fire to a heap of ashes. 
Albertina had found it, and had secretly con- 
veyed it away. In the morning his body was 
sought, for the will made it necessary to have 
it buried ; but all in vain ; not a bone was to 
be discovered. Albertina, however, sent in 
secret a casket to Adolphus, and wrote with 
it:— 

" If the accompanying casket serves, as I 
hope, to free my noble assistant from the 
heavy conditions which our departed friend 
imposed upon his heir, this latter will then 
only pray with more fervour over the ashes of 
his benefactor, which now lie in his hands." 

Adolphus blessed in his heart her ingenuity, 
then went to the magistrate, who was full of 
thought, and knew not whom he could bury 
in Heimal's place — for a grave they must 
have, to fulfil the conditions of his will. 
Adolphus, however, said: — 

"Ton undoubtedly know beforehand what 
I mean to say to your worship. You know 
that a nonentity cannot be buried, and that I 
cannot be boond to pray over a grave where 
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. my uncle is not entombed ; and, at the same 
time, his testament, making me his heir, re- 
mains perfectly valid. A process would evi- 
dently last longer than your life, and probably 
not be finished before the day of judgment. 
Far be it from me, however, to wish to injure 
this esteemed pleasant town, the cradle of my 
good fortune. I therefore resign in favour of 
its hospital a third part of the property left 
by my uncle. For this, however, you will 
give me permission to send your good wife 
some of the newest fashions from the city, 
where I mean to take up my residence." 

Seldom has a treaty been sooner ratified than 
this was; and the heir got away with difficulty 
from the gratitude of the magistrate, to seek 
out Albertina. She struggled against the em- 
braces with which, in his joy, he overwhelmed 
her: they might be the mode in the city — here 
they were quite unheard of; but Adolphus 
spoke with a seducing tongue, and on a sub- 
ject not usually ungrateful to a maiden's ear. 
She pretended, indeed, not to believe him, as 
if she regarded it as impossible, with the 
failure of her eye, to please a man who was so 
entirely without fault, and she concealed her 
wishes with maidenlike excuses. The gay 
people of the little town, however, were soon 
afterwards invited to Adolphus* marriage-feast 
He placed, without the knowledge of the bride, 
the casket with the ashes of the now blessed 
uncle under the marriage-bed, and was thus 
enabled to offer the promised prayers daily 
with the greatest conveniency. 



THE MINER. 

Down 'mid the tangled roots of things 
That coil about the central fire, 

I seek for that which giveth wings 
To stoop, not soar, to my desire. 

Sometimes I hear, as 'twere a sigh, 
The sea's deep yearning far above, 

"Thou hast the secret not," I cry, 
"In deeper deeps is hid my Love." 

They think I burrow from the sun. 
In darkness, all alone, and weak ; 

Such loss were gain if He were won. 
For 'tis the sun's own Sun I seek. 

"The earth," they murmur, *'is the tomb 
That vainly sought his life to prison ; 

"Why grovel longer in the gloom? 
He is not here; he hath arisen." 



More life for me where he hath lain 
Hidden while ye believed him dead. 

Than in cathedrals cold and vain, 
Built on loose sands of It is Mid. 

My search is for the living gold; 

Him I desire who dwells recluse. 
And not his image worn and old. 

Day-servant of our sordid use. 

If him I find not, yet I find 
The ancient joy of cell and church, 

The glimpse, the surety undefined, 
The unquenched ardour of the search* 

Happier to chase a flying goal 
Than to sit counting laurelled gains. 

To guess the Soul within the soul 
Than to be lord of what remains. 

Hide still, best Grood, in subtile wise, 
Beyond my nature's utnuMt soope; 

Be ever absent from mine eyes 
To be twice present in my hope I 
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LOVE'S HUB AND CRY. 

In Love's name you are chaiged hereby 

To make a speedy hue and cry. 

After a face who, t'other day. 

Came and stole my heart away; 

For your directions in brief 

Theae are best marks to know the thief: 

Her hair a net of beams would prove. 

Strong enough to captive Jove, 

Playing the eagle ; her dear brow 

Is a comely field of snow. 

A sparkling eye, so pure a gray 

As when it sMnes it needs no day. 

Ivory dwelleth on her nose; 

lilies, married to the rose. 

Have made her cheek the nuptial bed; 

Her lips betray their virgin red. 

As they only blushed for this. 

That they one another kiss ; 

But observe, beside the rest, 

Tou shall know this felon best 

By her tongue ; for if your ear 

Shall once a heavenly music hear. 

Such as neither gods nor men 

But from that voice shall hear again. 

That, that is she, oh, take her t'ye, 

None can rock heaven asleep but she. 

Jaius Shibuet (icai^ 
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PERSUASION. 

[JAne AniiflB, born at Steventon, Hftmpahirs, 16th 
Deoemb«r, 1775 ; died at Winchester, 24th Joly. 1817. 
H«r noveljB itill hold their plaoe as the highest models 
of English domestic fiction. Senu and Stnsibility: 
Pride artd Ptfjudiee: Monoid Park: and Brnma^ 
were published dining her iifatime, but anonTmouslj ; 
Ncrtkanoer Abbey and Ptmuuion did not appear until 
the year after her death, although the former is said 
to have been her earliest work. It was purchased by 
a publisher, who kept it in manuscript until her other 
works had established the author's reputation. Scott 
said of Miss Austen : — She " had a talent for describ- 
ing the inTolvements, feelings, and oharaoteTS of ordi- 
nary life, which is to me the most wonderftd I ever 
met with. The big bow-wow I can do myself like any 
one going ; but the exquisite touch which renders com- 
monplace things and characters interesting fhnn the 
truth of the description, and the sentiment, is denied 
to me. What a pity so gifted a creature died so early I " 
Arohbishop Whately, in the Qwurterly Review, wrote : — 
"Miss Austen has the merit (in our judgment most 
essential) of being evidently a Christian writer : a merit 
which is much enhanced, both on the score of good 
taste and of praetieal utility, by her religion being not 
at all obtmsiTe." 

Persuaeicn chiefly relates to the fortunes of Anne 
Elliot and her lorer Captain Wentworth, who have 
been separated on account of his poTerty. Anne is the 
daughter of Sir Walter Elliot, a proud, rain man. whose 
extravagant tastes outrun his income. He is obliged 
to rent his fiunily mansion, Kellynch Hall, to Admiral 
Crofts, and to remoye to Bath with his eldest daughter 
Elizabeth, who is of much the same character as her 
Hither. Anne goes to visit her younger sister Mary, 
who is married to the son of Squire Musgrove, and who 
thinks she has conferred the greatest honour upon that 
family by the alliance, j 

Uppercross was a moderate-sized village, 
which a few years back had been completely 
in the old English style, containing only two 
houses saperior in appearance to those of the 
yeomen and labourers: the mansion of the 
squire, with its high walls, great gates, and 
old trees, substantial and unmodemized; and 
the compact, tight parsonage, inclosed in its 
own neat garden, with a vine and a pear-tree 
drained round its casements; but upon the 
marriage of the young squire it had received the 
improvement of a farm-house, elevated into a 
cottage, for his residence, and Uppercross Cot- 
tage, with its verandah, French windows, and 
other prettinesses, was quite as likely to catch 
the traveller's eye as the more consistent and 
considerable aspect and premises of the Qreat 
House, about a quarter of a mile farther on. 

Here Anne had often been staying. She 
knew the ways of Uppercross as well as those 
of Kellynch. The two families were so con- 1 



tinually meeting, so much in the habit of run- 
ning in and out of each other's house at all 
hours, that it was rather a surprise to her to 
find Mary alone; but being alone^ her beingp 
unwell and out of Spirits was almost a matter 
of course. Though better endowed than the 
elder sister, Mary had not Anne's understand- 
ing nor temper. While well and happy, and 
properly attended to, she had g^reat good 
humour and excellent spirits; but any indis- 
position sunk her completely. She had no- 
resources for solitude; and, inheriting a con- 
siderable share of the Elliot self-importance, 
was very prone to add to every other distress- 
that of fancying herself neglected and ill-used. 
In person, she was inferior to both sisters, and 
had, even in her bloom, only reached the dig- 
nity of being ' ' a fine girl. " She was now lying: 
on the faded sofa of the pretty little drawing- 
room, the once elegant furniture of which had 
been gradually growing shabby under the in- 
fluence of four summers and two children; and,, 
on Anne's appearing, greeted her with — 

"So you are come at last! I began to think 
I should never see you. I am so ill I can 
hardly speak. I have not seen a creature the 
whole morning!" 

" I am sorry to find you unwell," replied 
Anne. " You sent me such a good account of 
yourself on Thursday. " 

"Yes, I made the best of it; I always do: 
but I was very far from well at the time; and 
I do not think I ever was so ill in my life as I 
have been all this morning: very unfit to be 
left alone, I am sure. Suppose I were to be 
seized of a sudden in some dreadful way, and 
not able to ring the bell! So Lady Russell 
would not get out. I do not think she has- 
been in this house three times this summer." 

Anne said what was proper, and inquired 
after her husband " Oh ! Charles is out shoot- 
ing. I have not seen him since seven o'clock. 
He would go, though I told him how ill I was. 
He said he should not stay out long; but he 
has never come back, and now it is almost 
one. I assure you I have not seen a soul thia 
whole long morning." 

"You have had your little boys with you?"^ 

"Yes, as long as I could bear their noise; 
but they are so unnKanageable that they do me 
more harm than good. Little Charles docs 
not mind a word I say, and Walter is growing 
quite as bad" 

" Well, you will soon be better now," replied 
Anne, cheerfully. " You know I always cure 
you when I come. How af^ )our neighbours 
at the Great House?" 

" I can give you no account of them. I 
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liave not seen one of them to-day, except Mr. 
Musgrove, who jast stopped and spoke through 
the window, but without getting off his horse; 
and though I told him how ill I was, not one 
of them have been near me. It did not happen 
to suit the Miss Musgroves, I suppose, and 
they never put themselves out of their way." 

" You will see them yet, perhaps, before the 
morning is gone. It is early." 

** I never want them, I assure you. They 
talk and laugh a great deal too much for me. 
Oh ! Anne, I am so very unwelL It was quite 
unkind of you not to come on Thursday." 

" My dear Mary, recollect what a comfort- 
Able account you sent me of yourself! You 
wrote in the cheerfnlleet manner, and said you 
were perfectly well, and in no hurry for me; 
and that being the case, you must be aware 
that my wish would be to remain with I^ady 
Russell to the last: and besides what I felt on 
her account, I have really been so busy, have 
had so much to do, that I could not very con- 
veniently have left KeUynch sooner." 

" Dear me! what can you possibly have had 
to do?" 

" A great many things, I assure you. More 
than I can recollect in a moment; but I can 
tell you some. I have been making a dupli- 
cate of the catalogue of my father's books and 
pictures. I have been several times in the 
garden with Mackenzie, trying to understand, 
And make him understand, which of Eliza- 
beth's plants are for Lady Russell. I have 
iiad all my own little concerns to arrange, 
books and music to divide, and all my trunks 
to repack, from not having understood in time 
what was intended as to the waggons: and one 
thing I have had to do, Mary, of a more trying 
nature: going to almost every house in the 
parish, as a sort of take-leave. I was told that 
they wished it; but all these things took up a 
.great deal of time." 

"Oh, well!" and after a moment's pause, 
" but you have never asked me one word about 
•our dinner at the Pooles' yesterday." 

"Did you go, then? I have made no in- 
quiries, because I concluded yon must have 
been obliged to give up the party." 

"Oh yes! I went I was very well yester- 
day: nothing at all the matter with me till 
this morning. It would have been strange if 
I had not gone." 

" I am very glad yon were well enough, and 
I hope yon had a pleasant party." 

"Nothing remarkable. One always knows 
beforehand what the dinner will be, and who 
'Will be there; and it is so very uncomfortable 
not having a carriage of one's own. Mr. and 



Mrs. Mnsgrove took me, and we were so 
crowded! They are both so very large, and 
take up so much room; and Mr. Musgrove 
always sits forward. So there was I crowded 
into the back seat with Henrietta and Louisa; 
and I think it very likely that my illness to- 
day may be owing to it" 

A little farther perseverance in patience and 
forced cheerfulness on Anne's side produced 
nearly a cure on Mary's. She could soon sit 
upright on the sofa, and b^^n to hope she 
might be able to leave it by dinner-time. Then, 
forgetting to think of it, she was at the other 
end of the room, beautifying a nosegay : then 
she ate her cold meat; and then she was well 
enough to propose a little walk. 

"Where shall we go?" said she when they 
were ready. " I suppose you will not like to 
call at the Qreat House before they have been 
to see you?" 

" I have not the smallest objection on that 
account," replied Anne. " I should never 
think of standing on such ceremony with 
people I know so well as Mrs. and the Miss 
Musgroves." 

"Oh! but they ought to call upon you as 
soon as possible. They ought to feel what is 
due to you as my sister. However, we may 
as well go and sit with them a little while, 
and when we have got that over we can enjoy 
our walk." 

Anne had always thought such a style of 
intercourse highly imprudent; but she had 
ceased to endeavour to check it, from believing 
that, though there were on each side continual 
subjects of offence, neither family could now 
do without it To the Great House accord- 
ingly they went, to sit the full half hour in 
the old-fashioned square parlour, with a small 
carpet and shining floor, to which the present 
daughters of the house were gradually giving 
the proper air of confusion by a grand piano- 
forte and a harp, flower-stands, and little 
tables placed in every direction. Oh! could 
the originals of the portraits against the wains- 
cot, could the gentlemen in brown velvet and 
the ladies in blue satin have seen what was 
going on, have been conscious of such an over- 
throw of all order and neatness! The portraits 
themselves seemed to be staring in astonish- 
ment 

The Musgroves, like their houses, were in a 
state of alteration, perhaps of improvement * 
The father and mother were in the old English 
style, and the young people in the new. Mr. 
and Mrs. Musgrove were a very good sort of 
people; friendly and hospitable, not much 
educated, and not at all elegant Their child- 
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ren had more modem minds and manners. 
There was a numerous family; but the only 
two grown up, excepting Charles, were Hen- 
rietta and Louisa, young ladies of nineteen 
and twenty, who had brought from a school at 
Exeter all the usual stock of accomplishments, 
and were now, like thousands of other young 
ladies, living to be fashionable, happy, and 
many. Their dress had every advantage, their 
faces were rather pretty, their spirits extremely 
good, their manners unembarrassed and plea- 
Kant ; they were of consequence at home, and 
favourites abroad. Anne always contemplated 
them as some of the happiest creatures of her 
acquaintance: but still, saved as we all are, 
by some comfortable feeling of superiority 
from wishing for the possibility of exchange, 
■he would not have given up her own more 
elegant and cultivated mind for all their en- 
joyments; and envied them nothing but that 
seemingly perfect good understanding and 
agreement together, that good-humoured mu- 
tual affection, of which she had known so little 
herself with either of her sisters. 

They were received with great cordiality. 
Nothing seemed amiss on the side of the Great 
House family, which was generally, as Anne 
very well knew, the last to blame. The half 
hour was chatted away pleasantly enough; and 
■he was not at all surprised, at the end of it, 
to have their walking party joined by both the 
Miss Musgroves, at Mary's particular invita- 
tion. 

Anne had not wanted this visit to Upper- 
cross to learn that a removal from one set of 
people to another, though at a distance of only 
three miles, will often include a total change 
of conversation, opinion, and idea. She hkd 
never been staying there before without being 
struck by it, or without wishing that other 
Elliots could have her advantage in seeing how 
unknown, or unconsidered there, were the 
affairs which at Eellynch Hall were treated as 
of such general publicity and pervading in- 
terest; yet, with all this experience, she be- 
lieved she must now submit to feel that another 
lesson in the art of knowing our own nothing- 
ness beyond our own circle, was become neces- 
sary for her; for certainly, coming as she did, 
with a heart full of the subject which had 
been completely occupying both houses in 
Kellynch for many weeks, she had expected 
^rather more curiosity and sympathy than she 
found in the separate but very similar remarks 
of Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove: "So, Miss Anne, 
Sir Walter and your sister are gone; what part 
of Bath do you think they will settle in?" and 
litis without much waiting for an answer; or 



in the young ladies* addition of, "I h<^ fo^ 
shall be in Bath in the winter; but remember, 
papa, if we do go, we must be in a good situa- 
tion: none of your Queen Squares for us!" or 
in the anxious supplement from Mary, of — 
"Upon my word, I shall be pretty well off, 
when you are all gone away to be happy at 
Bath!" 

She could only resolve to avoid such self- 
delusion in future, and think with heightened 
gratitude of the extraordinary blessing of 
having one such truly sympathizing friend sb- 
Ladv RusselL 

The Mr. MusgrQves had their own game to* 
guard and to destroy, their own horses, dogs, 
and newspapers to engage them, and the fe- 
males were fully occupied in all the other 
common subjects of housekeeping, neighbours, 
dress, dancing, and music She acknowledged 
it to be very fitting that every little social 
commonwealth should dictate its own matters 
of discourse; and hoped, ere long, to become 
a not unworthy member of the one she waa 
now transplanted into. With the prospect of 
spending at least two months at Uppercross, 
it was highly incumbent on her to clothe her 
imagination, her memory, and all her ideas- 
in as much of Uppercross as possible. 

She had no dread of these two months. Mary 
was not so repulsive and unsisterly as Eliza- 
beth, nor so inaccessible to all influence of 
hers; neither was there anything among the- 
other component parts of the cottage inimical 
to comfort. She was always on friendly terms- 
with her brother-in-law; and in the children, 
who loved her nearly as well, and respected 
her a g^reat deal more than their mother, she 
had an object of interest, amusement, and 
wholesome exertion. 

Charles Musgrove was civil and agreeable; 
in sense and temper he was undoubtedly su- 
perior to his wife, but not of powers, or con- 
vcrsation, or grace to make the past, as they 
were connected together, at all a dangerous- 
contemplation ; though, at the same time, 
Anne could believe, with Lady Russell, that a 
more equal match might have greatly improved 
him; and that a woman of real understandings 
might have given more consequence to his 
character, and more usefulness, rationality, 
and elegance to his habits and pursuits. Am 
it was, he did nothing with much zeal, but 
sport; and his time was otherwise trifled away,, 
without benefit from books or anything else. 
He had very good spirits, which never seeaed 
much affected by his wife's occasional lownew,. 
bore with her unreasonableness sometimes to 
Anne's admiration, and upon the whole, though 
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there was very often a little diaagreement (in 
which ahe had sometimes more share than lEdie 
wished, being appealed to by both parties), 
they might pass for a happy conple. They 
were always perfectly agreed in the want of 
more money, and a strong inclination for a 
handsome present from his father; but here, 
as on most topics, he had the superiority, for 
while Mary thought it a great shame that 
such a present was not made, he always con- 
tended for his father's having many other uses 
for his money, and a right to spend it as he 
liked. 

As to the management of their children, 
his theory was much better than his wife's, 
and his practice not so bad. " I could man- 
age them very well, if it were not for Mary's 
interference," was what Anne often heard him 
say, and had a good deal of faith in; but 
when listening in turn to Mary's reproach of, 
" Charles spoils the children so that I cannot 
get them into any order," she never had the 
smallest temptation to say, "Very true." 

One of the least agreeable circumstances of 
her residence there was her being treated with 
too much confidence by all parties, and being 
too much in the secret of the complaints of each 
house. Known to have some influence with 
her sister, she was continually requested, or at 
least receiving hints to exert it, beyond what 
was practicable. " I wish you could persuade 
Mary not to be always fancying herself ill," 
was Charles' language; and, in an unhappy 
mood, thus spoke Mary: "I do believe if 
Charles were to see me dying, he would not 
think there was anything the matter with me. 
I am sure, Anne, if you would, you might 
persuade him that I really am very ill — a great 
deal worse than I ever own." 

Mary's declaration was, "I hate sending 
the children to the Great House, though their 
grandmamma is always wanting to see them, 
for she humours and indulges them to such a 
degree, and gives them so much trash and 
sweet things, that they are sure to come back 
sick and cross for the rest of the day." And 
Mrs. Musgrove took the first opportunity of 
being alone with Anne to say, ''Oh! Miss 
Anne, I cannot help wishing Mrs. Charles had 
a little of your method with those children. 
They are quite different creatures with you! 
But to be sure, in general, they are so spoiled! 
It is a pity yon cannot put your sister in the 
way of managing them. They are as fine 
healthy children as ever were seen, poor little 
dears! without partiality; but Mrs. Charles 
knows no more how they sliould be treated — I 
Bless me! how tronblemme they are sometimeti 



I assure yon. Miss Anne, it prevents my wish- 
ing to see them at our house so often as I 
otherwise should. I believe Mr& Charles is 
not quite pleased with my not inviting them 
oftener; but you know it is very bad to have 
children with one that one is obliged to be 
checking every moment; 'don't do this,' and 
'don't do that;' or that one can only keep 
in tolerable order by more cake than is good 
for them." 

She had this communication, moreover, from 
Mary: — "Mrs. Musgrove thinks all her ser- 
vants so steady, that it would be high treason 
to call it in question ; but I am sure, without 
exaggeration, that her upper housemaid and 
laundrymaid, instead of being in their busi- 
ness, are gadding about the village all day 
long. I meet them wherever 1 go; and I 
declare I never go twice into my nursery with- 
out seeing something of them. If Jemima 
were not the trustiest, steadiest creature in the 
world, it would be enough to spoil her; for 
she tells me they are always tempting her to 
take a walk with them." And on Mrs. Mus- 
grove's side it was, " I make a rule of never 
interfering in any of my daughter-in-law's 
concerns, for I know it would not do; but I 
shall tell you, Miss Anne, because you may be 
able to set things to rights, that I have no 
very good opinion of Mrs. Charles' nursery- 
maid: I hear strange stories of her; she is 
always upon the gad; and from my own 
knowledge I can declare, she is such a fine- 
dressing lady, that she is enough to ruin any 
servants she comes near. Mrs. Charles quite 
swears by her, I know; but I just give you this 
hint, that you may be upon the watch; because 
if you see anything amiss, yon need not be 
afraid of mentioning it." 

Again, it was Mary's complaint that Mi8» 
Musgrove was very apt not to give her the 
precedence that was her due, when they dined 
at the Great House with other families, and 
she did not see any reason why she was to be 
considered so much at home as to lose her 
place. And one day, when Anne was walking 
with only the Miss Musgroves, one of them, 
after talking of rank, people of rank, and jea- 
lousy of rank, said, " I have no scruple of ob- 
serving to yon how nonsensical some persons 
are about Uieir place, because all the world 
knows how easy and indifferent you are about 
it; but I wish anybody would give Mary a hint 
that it would be a great deal better if she were 
not so very tenacious, especially if she would 
not be always putting herself forward to take 
place of mamma. Nobody doubts her right 
to have precedence of mamma, bnt it wo«id 
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be more becoming in her not to be always in* 
slating on it. It in not that mamma cares 
about it the least in the world, but I know it 
is taken notice of by many persons." 

How was Anne to set all these matters to 
rights ? She could do little more than listen 
patiently, soften every grievance, and excuse 
each to the other; give them all hints of the 
forbearance necessary between such near neigh- 
bours, and make those hints broadest which 
were meant for her sister's benefit. 

In all other respects her visit began and 
proceeded very well. Her own spirits im- 
proved by change of place and subject, by 
being removed three miles from Eellynch; 
Mary's ailments lessened by having a constant 
companion, and their daily intercourse with 
the other family, since there was neither su- 
perior affection, confidence, nor employment 
in the cottage to be interrupted by it, was rather 
an advantage. It was certainly carried nearly 
as far as possible, for they met every morning, 
and hardly ever spent an evening asunder; but 
she believed they should not have done so well 
without the sight of Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove's 
respectable forms in the usual places, or with- 
out the talking, laughing, and singing of their 
daughters. 

She played a great deal better than either 
of the Miss Musgroves, but having no voice, 
no knowledge of the harp, and no fond parents, 
to sit by and fancy themselves delighted, her 
performance was little thought of, only out of 
civility, or to refresh the others, as she was well 
aware. She knew that when she played she 
was giving pleasure only to herself; but this 
was no new sensation. Excepting one short 
period of her life, she had never, since the age 
of fourteen, never since the loss of her dear 
mother, known the happiness of being listened 
to, or encouraged by any just appreciation or 
real taste. In music she had been always 
used to feel alone in the world; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Musgrove's fond partiality for their own 
daughters' performance, and total indifference 
to any other person's, gave her much more plea- 
sure for their sakes, than mortification for her 
own. 

The party at the Great House was sometimes 
increased by other company. The neighbour- 
hood was not large, but the Musgroves were 
visited by everybody, and had more dinner- 
parties, and more callers, more visitors by in- 
vitation and by chance, than any other family. 
They were more completely popular. 

The girls were wild for dancing; and the 
evenings ended, occasionally, in an unpremedi- 
tated little balL There was a family of cousins 



within a walk of Uppercross, in less affluent 
circumstances, who depended on the Musgroves 
for all their pleasures: they would come at any 
time, or help to play at anything, or dance 
anywhere; and Anne, very much preferring 
the ofiice of musician to a more active poet, 
played country-dances to them by the hour 
together; a kindness which always recom' 
mended her musical powers to the notice of 
Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove more than anything 
else, and ofton drew this compliment, — "Well 
done, Miss Anne! very well done, indeed! 
Lord bless me! how those little fingers of yours 
fly about!" . . . 

[Captain Wentworth prospered, and during 
Anne's visit to Uppercross he comes to \isit 
his brother-in-law Admiral Crofts. Then there 
is a game at cross-purposes between the lovers; 
he thinks she is to marry a wealthy cousin, and 
she thinks he is to ask Louisa Musgrove to be 
his wife. But Louisa is suddenly announced 
as the betrothed of Captain Benwick, a senti- 
mental gentleman, who in this way consoles 
himself for the death of Miss Harville, the lady 
to whom he had been formerly engaged, and 
the misunderstandings are brought right in 
this way.] 

Captain Harville (the brother of Benwick's 
old love) moved to a window, and Anne, seem- 
ing to watch him, though it was from thorough 
absence of mind, became gradually sensible 
that he was inviting her to join him where he 
stood. He looked at her with a smile, and 
u little motion of the head, which expressed, 
'' Come to me, I have something to say; " and 
the unafiTected, easy kindness of manner which 
denoted the feelings of an older acquaintance 
than he really was, strongly enforced the invi- 
tation. She roused herself and went to him. 
The window at which he stood was at the other 
end of the room from where the two ladies were 
sitting, and though nearer to Captain Went- 
worth's table, not very near. As she joined 
him, Captain Harville's countenance reassumed 
the serious, thoughtful expression which seemed 
its natural character. 

" liook here," said he, unfolding a parcel 
in his hand, and displaying a small miniature 
painting: "do you know who that is?" 

"Certainly: Captain Benwick." 

"Yes, and you may guess who it is for. 
But," in a deep tone, " it was not done for 
her. Miss Elliot, do yon remember our walk- 
ing together at Lyme, and grieving for him ? 
I little thought then — but no matter. This 
was drawn at the Cape. He met with a clever 
young German artist at the Cape, and in com- 
pliance with a promise to my poor sister, sai 
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%o him, and was bringing it home for her; and 
I have now the charge of getting it properly 
«et for another! It was a commission to me! 
But who else was there to employ? I hope I 
•can allow for hiuL I am not sorry, indeed, to 
make it over to another. He undertakes it;" 
looking towards Captain Went worth, "he is 
writing about it now." And with a quiver- 
ing lip he wound np the whole by adding, 
"Poor Fanny! she would not have forgotten 
liim so soon." 

"No/' replied Anne, in a feeling voice, 
"that I can easily believe." 

" It was not in her nature. She doted on 
him." 

"It would not be the nature of any woman 
who truly loved." 

Captain Harville smiled, as much as to say, 
^*Do you claim that for your sex?" and she 
Answered the question, smiling also, "Yes. 
We certainly do not forget you so soon as you 
forget us. It is, perhaps, our fate rather than 
our merit. We cannot help ourselves. We 
live at home, quiet, confined, and our feelings 
prey upon us. You are forced on exertion. 
You have always business of some sort or 
other to take you back into the world imme- 
diately, and continual occupation and change 
toon weaken impressions." 

"Granting your assertion that the world 
does all this so soon for men (which, however, 
I do not think I shall grant), it does not apply 
to Benwick. He has not been forced upon 
:any exertion. The peace turned him on shore 
-at the very moment, and he has been living 
with us in our little family circle ever since." 

"True," said Anne, "very true; I did not 
TecoUect ; but what shall we say now. Captain 
Harville? If the change be not from outward 
-circumstances, it must be from within; it 
must be nature, man's nature, which has done 
the business for Captain Benwick. " 

"No, no, it is not man's nature. I will 
not allow it to be more man's nature than 
woman's to be inconstant and forget those 
they do love or have loved. I believe the 
reverse. I believe in a true analogy between 
our bodily frames and our mental; and that 
as our bodies are the strongest so are our 
feelings; capable of bearing most rough usage, 
and riding out the heaviest weather. " 

"Your feelings may be the strongest," re- 
plied Anne, " but the same spirit of analogy 
will authorize me to assert that ours are the 
most tender. Man is more robust than woman, 
but he is not longer lived, which exactly ex- 
plains my view of the nature of their attach- 
ments. Nay, it would be too hard upon yon 



if it were otherwise. Yon have difficultieB, 
and privations, and dangers enough to struggle 
with. You are always labouring and toiling, 
exposed to every risk and hardship, for your 
home, country, friends, all united. Neither 
time, nor health, nor life to be called your 
own. It would be too hard indeed" (with a 
faltering voice) "if woman's feelings were to 
be added to all this." 

" We shall never agree upon this question," 
Captain Harville was beginning to say, when 
a slight noise called their attention to Captain 
Wentworth's hitherto perfectly quiet division 
of the room. It was nothing more than that 
his pen had fallen down ; but Anne was startled 
at finding him nearer than she had supposed, 
and half inclined to suspect that the pen had 
only fallen because he had been occupied by 
them, striving to catch sounds which yet she 
did not think he could have caught. 

" Have you finished your letter?" said Cap- 
tain Harville. 

"Not quite; a few lines more. I shall 
have done in five minutes. " 

" There is no hurry on my side. I am only 
ready whenever you are. I am in very good 
anchorage here," smiling at Anne, "well sup- 
plied, and want for nothing. No hurry for a 
signal at all. Well, Miss Elliot," lowering his 
voice, "as I was saying, we shall never ag^ree, 
I suppose, upon this point. No man and 
woman would probably. But let me observe 
that all histories are against you — all stories, 
prose and verse. If I had such a memory as 
Benwick I could bring you fifty quotations in 
a moment on my side of the argument, and I 
do not think I ever opened a book in my life 
which had not something to say upon woman's 
inconstancy. Songs and proverbs all talk of 
woman's fickleness. But perhaps you will say 
these were all written by men." 

" Perhaps I shall. Yes, yes, if you please, 
no reference to examples in books. Men hare 
had every advantage of us in telling their own 
story. Education has been theirs in so much 
higher a degree; the pen has been in their 
hands. I will not allow books to prove any- 
thing." 

" But how shall we prove anything?" 

" We never shall. We never can expect to 
prove anything upon such a point. It is a dif- 
ference of opinion which does not admit of 
proof. We each begin, probably, with a little 
bias towards our own sex, and upon that bias 
build every circumstance in favour of it which 
has occurred within our own circle, many of 
which (perhaps those very cases which strike 
us the most) may be precisely such as cannot 
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be brought forward without betraying a con- 
fidence, or in some respect saying what shoald 
not be said." 

" Ah !" cried Captain Harville, in a tone of 
strong feeling, ''if I could but make you com- 
prehend what a man suffers when he takes a 
last look at his wife and children, and watches 
the boat that he has sent them off in, as long 
as it is in sight, and then turns away and 
says, ' God knows whether we shall ever meet 
again ! ' And then if I could convey to you 
the glow of his soul when he does see them 
again when, coming back alter a twelvemonth's 
absence perhaps, and obliged to put into 
another port, he calculates how soon it may 
be possible to get them there, pretending to 
deceive himself, and saying, ' They cannot be 
here till such a day,' but all the while hoping 
for them twelve hours sooner, and seeing them 
arrive at last, as if Heaven had given them 
wings, by many hours sooner still ! If I could 
explain to you all this, and all that a man can 
bear and do, and glories to do, for the sake of 
these treasures of his existence ! I speak, you 
know, only of such men as have hearts!" 
pressing his own with emotion. 

**0h!" cried Anne, eagerly, '*I hope I do 
justice to all that is felt by you, and by those 
who resemble you. God forbid that I should 
undervalue the warm and faithful feelings of 
any of my fellow-creatures ! I should deserve 
utter contempt if I dared to suppose that true 
attachment and constancy were known only 
by woman. No; I believe you capable of 
everything g^reat and good in your married 
lives. I believe you equal to every important 
exertion, and to every domestic forbearance, 
BO long as — if I may be allowed the ejroression 
— so long as you have an object. I mean, 
while the woman you love lives, and lives for 
you. All the privilege I claim for my own 
sex (it is not a very enviable one: you need 
not covet it) is that of loving longest when 
existence or when hope is gone." 

She could not immediately have uttered 
another sentence; her heart was too full, her 
breath too much oppressed. 

" You are a good soul," cried Captain Har- 
ville, putting his hand on her arm, quite affec- 
tionately. " There is no quarrelling with you. 
And when I think of Benwick my tongue is 
tied." 

Their attention was called towards the others. 
Mrs. Croft was taking leave. 

" Here, Frederick, you and I part company, 
I believe," said she. "I am going home, and 
you have an engagement with your friend. 
To-night we may have the pleasure of all 



meeting again at your party," turning to 
Anne. " We had your sister's card yesterday, 
and I understood Frederick had a card too, 
though I did not see it ; and you are disen- 
gaged, Frederick, are you not, as well as oar- 
selves?" 

Captain Wentworth was folding up a letter 
in great haste, and either could not or wonld 
not answer fully. 

"Yes," said he, "very true; here we 
separate, but Harville and I shall soon be- 
after you — that is, Harville, if you are ready; 
I am in half a minute. I know you will not 
be sorry to be off. " 

Mrs. Croft left them, and Captain Wentworth,. 
having sealed his letter with great rapidity, waa^ 
indeed ready, and had even a hurried, agitated 
air, which showed impatience to be gone. Anne 
knew not how to understand it. She had the 
kindest '* Good morning, God bless you !" from 
Captain Harville, but from him not a word, 
nor a look. He had passed out of the room, 
without a look. 

She had only time, however, to move closer 
to the table where he had been writing when 
footsteps were heard returning; the door opened; 
it was himself. He begged their pardon, but 
he had forgotten his gloves, and instantly 
crossing the room to the writing-table, and 
standing with his back towards Mrs. Musgro^'e, 
he drew out a letter from under the scattered 
paper, placed it before Anne with eyes of glow- 
ing entreaty fixed on her, and hastily collect* 
ing his gloves, was again out of the room almost 
before Mrs. Musgrove was aware of his being in. 
it — the work of an instant. 

The revolution which one instant had made 
in Anne was almost beyond expression. The 
letter, with a direction hardly l^ible, to " Misa 
A. B-- — ," was evidently the one which he had 
been folding so hastily. While supposed to be 
writing only to Captain Benwick he had been 
also addressing her. On the contents of that- 
letter depended all which this world could de 
for her. Anything was possible, anything- 
might be defied rather than suspense. Mrs. 
Musgrove had little arrangements of her own 
at her own table ; to their protection she must 
trust, and, sinking into the chair which he had 
occupied, succeeding to the very spot where he 
had leaned and written, her eyes devoured the 
following words: — 

** I can listen no longer in silence. I must 
speak to you by such means as are within my^ 
reach. You pierce my soul. I am half agony,, 
half hope. Tell me not that I am too late,, 
that such precious feelings are gone for ever. 
I effer myself to you again with a heart eve& 
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more your own than when jon alxnoet broke it 
eight years and a half ago. Dare not lay that 
man foigets sooner than woman, that his love 
has an earlier death. I have loved none but 
yon. Uignst I may have been, weak and 
resentful I have been, but never inconstant. 
Ton alone have brought me to Bath. For yon 
alone I think and plan. Have you not seen 
this? Can you fail to have understood my 
wishes? I had not waited even these ten days 
could I have read your feelings, as I think you 
must have penetrated mine. I can hardly 
write. I am eveiy instant hearing something 
which overpowers me. You sink your voice, 
but I can distinguish the tones of that voice 
when they would be lost on others. Too good, 
too excellent creature! Tou do us justice, 
indeed. Tou do believe that there is true 
attachment and constancy among men. Be- 
lieve it to be most fervent, most undeviating 
in P. W. 

" I must go, uncertain of my fate : but I 
shall return hither, or follow your party, as 
soon as possible. A word, a look, will be 
enough to decide whether I enter your father's 
house this evening or never." 

Such a letter was not to be soon recovered 
from. Half an hour's solitude and reflection 
might have tranquillized her; but the ten 
minutes only which now passed before she was 
interrupted, with all the restraints of her situ- 
ation, could do nothing towards tranquillity. 
Every moment rather brought tntiii agitation. 
It was an overpowering happiness. And before 
she was beyond the first stage of full sensation, 
Charles, Mary, and Henrietta all came in. 

The absolute necessity of seeming like her- 
felt produced then an immediate struggle; but 
after a while she could do no more. She began 
not to understand a word they said, and was 
obliged to plead indisposition and excuse her- 
self. They could then see that she looked very 
ill, were shocked and concerned, and would 
not stir without her for the world. This was 
dreadful. Would they only have gone away 
and left her in the quiet possession of that 
room it would have been her cure ; but to have 
them all standing or waiting around her was 
distracting, and in desperation she said she 
would go home. 

" By all means, my dear," cried Mrs. Mns- 
grove, "go home directly, and take care of 
yourself, that you may be fit for the evening. 
I wish Sarah was here to doctor you, but I am 
no doctor myself. Charles, ring and order a 
chair. She must not walk." 

But the chair would never da Worse than 
alL To lose the possibility of speaking two 



words to Captain Wentworth in the eoone of 
her quiet, solitaiy progress up the town (and 
she felt almost certain of meeting him) coald 
not be borne. The chair was earnestly pro- 
tested against, and Mrs. Musgrove, who thought 
only of one sort of illness, having assured her- 
self with some anxiety that there had been no 
fall in the case, that Anne had not at any 
time lately slipped down and got a blow on 
her head, that she was perfectly convinced of 
having had no fall, oould part with her cheer- 
fully, and depend on finding her better at night 

Another momentary vexation occurred. 
Charles, in his real concern and good nature,, 
would go home with her; there was no pre- 
venting him. This was almost cruel. But 
she co^d not be long ungrateful ; he was sacri- 
ficing an engagement at a gunsmith's to be of 
use to her ; and she set off with him, with no 
feeling but gratitude apparent 

They were in Union Street, when a quicker 
step behind, a something of familiar sound, 
gave her two moments' preparation for the 
sight of Captain Wentworth. He joined them ; 
but, as if irresolute whether to join or to pass 
on, said nothing, only looked. Anne could 
command herself enough to receive that look, 
and not repulsively. The cheeks which had 
been pale now glowed, and the movements, 
which had hesitated were decided. He walked 
by her side. Presently, struck by a sudden 
thought, Charles said — 

"Captain Wentworth, which way are you 
going? Only to Gay Street, or farther up the 
town?" 

" I hardly know/' replied Captain Went- 
worth, surprised. 

" Are you going as high as Belmont? Are 
you going near Camden Place? Because, if 
you are, I shall have no scruple in asking yon 
to take my place, and give Anne your arm to 
her father's door. She is rather done for thla- 
morning, and must not go so far without help, 
and I ought to be at that fellow's in the Market 
Place. He promised me the sight of a capital 
gun he is just going to send off; said he would 
keep it unpacked to the last possible moment, 
that I might see it ; and if I do not turn back 
now, I have no chance. By his description it 
is a good deal like the second sized double- 
barrel of mine which you shot with one day 
round Winthrop." 

There could not be an objection. There 
could be only a most proper alacrity, a most 
obliging compliance for public view; and smilea 
reined in and spirits dancing in private raptnre. 
In half a minute Charles was at the bottom of 
Union Street again, and the other two prooesd- 
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Ing together; and soon words enough had passed 
between them to decide their direction towards 
the comparatively qniet and retired gravel walk, 
where the power of conversation wonld make 
the present hour a blessing indeed, and pre- 
pare it for all the immortality which the hap- 
piest recollections of their own future lives 
•could bestow. There they exchanged again 
those feelings and those promises which had 
once before seemed to secure everything, but 
which had been followed by so many, many 
years of division and estrangement. There 
they returned again into the past, more exqui- 
sitely happy, perhaps, in their reunion than 
when it had been first projected; more tender, 
more tried, more fixed in a knowledge of each 
other's ciumicter, truth, and attachment; more 
oqual to act, more justified in acting. And 
there, as they slowly paced the gradual ascent, 
heedless of every group around them, seeing 
neither sauntering politicians, bustling house- 
keepers, flirting g^rls, nor nursery-maids and 
•children, they could indulge in those retrospec- 
tions and acknowledgments, and especially in 
those explanations of what had directly pro- 
ceeded the present moment, which were so poig- 
nant and so ceaseless in interest. All the little 
variations of the last week were gone through; 
and of yesterday and to-day there could scarcely 
be an end. 

Who can be in doubt of what followed? 
When any two young people take it into their 
heads to marry, they are pretty sure by per- 
severance to carry their point, be they ever so 
poor, or ever so imprudent, or ever so little 
likely to be necessary to each other^s ultimate 
comfort. This may be bad morality to con- 
•clude with, but I believe it to be truth; and if 
such parties succeed, how should a Captain 
Wentworth and an Anne Elliot, with the ad- 
vantage of maturity of mind, consciousness of 
right, and one independent fortune between 
them, fail of bearing down every opposition? 
They might, in fact, have borne down a great 
•deal more than they met with, for there was 
little to distress them beyond the want of gra- 
ciousness and warmth. Sir Walter made no 
•objection, and Elizabeth did nothing worse 
than look cold and unconcerned. Captain 
Wentworth, with five-and-twenty thousand 
pounds, and as high in his profession as merit 
and activity could place him, was no longer 
nobody. He was now esteemed quite worthy 
to address the daughter of a foolish, spend- 
thrift baronet, who had not had principle or 
sense enough to maintain himself in the situa- 
tion in which Providence had placed him, and 
who could give his daughter at present but a 



small part of the share of ten thousand pounds 
which must be hers hereafter. 

Sir Walter, indeed, though he had no affec- 
tion for Anne, and no vanity flattered, to make 
him really happy on the occasion, was very far 
from thinking it a bad match for her. On the 
contrary, when he saw more of Captain Went- 
worth, saw him repeatedly by daylight, and 
eyed him well, he was very much struck by his 
personal claims, and felt that his superiority 
of appearance might be not unfairly balanced 
against her superiority of rank; and p\\ this, 
assisted by his well-sounding name, enabled 
Sir Walter at last to prepare his pen, with a 
very good grace, for the insertion of the mar- 
riage in the volume of honour. 

Of all the family, Mary was probably the 
one most immediately gratified by the circum- 
stance. It was creditable to have a sister mar- 
ried, and she might flatter herself with having 
been greatly instrumental to the connection by 
keeping Anne with her in the autumn; and as 
her own sister must be better than her hus- 
band's sisters, it was very agreeable that Cap- 
tain Wentworth should be a richer man than 
either Captain Benwick or Charles Hayter. 
She had something to suffer, perhaps, when 
they came into contact again, in seeing Anne 
restored to the rights of seniority, and the mis- 
tress of a very pretty landaulette; but she had 
a future to look forward to of powerful conso- 
lation. Anne had no Uppercross Hall before 
her, no landed estate, no headship of a family; 
and if they could but keep Captain Wentworth 
from being made a baronet, she would not 
change situations with Anne. 



TO CELIA. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And 1*11 not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine : 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee. 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be ; 
But thou thereon did'st only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to roe ; 
Since when it grows, and sroeUs, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 

Bnr JoKsotf. 
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THE FIRST FROST OF AUTUMN. 

[Bura^i Oriswold Goodrich, born at RidgefMd, 
Conneoticat, 19th August, 1793; died in New York, 
9th Maj* 1800. Although few will reoognixe thii name, 
•rerj one will know the author as ** Peter Parlej,* a 
peendonym which he aaeumed early in hie career, and 
which became familiar in every home in Europe and 
America. He wrote aud edited about one hundred 
and lerenty Tolomea, connisting chiefly of if orks for the 
young, and oompiriring poema, talea, historical and 
■cientiflo manuale, and ■chool-booka. It should be ob- 
served that the name "Peter Parley" was often un- 
fairly UMd on the title-pages of books with which Mr. 
Goodrich had nothing to do. In his ReecUeOunu of a 
Lifetime^ or Mtn and Tkingt I have Seen (New York, 
1868), he presented an interesting catalogue of his own 
works and of the "spurious Parley books." Of hit 
poetry one critic says, " His style is simple and un- 
alTected; the flow of his verse melodious; and his sub- 
jects generally such as he is capable of treating moat 
suocesBfUlly."] 

At evening it rose in the hollow glade. 

Where wild flowers blushed 'mid silence and shade ; 

Where, hid from the gaze of the garish noon. 

They were slily wooed by the trembling moon. 

It rose— for the guardian aephyxs had flown. 

And left the valley that night alone. 

No sigh was borne Acom the leafy hill. 

No murmur came firom the lapsing rill ; 

The boughs of the willow in silence wept, 

And the aspen leaves in that sabbath slept. 

The valley dreamed, and the fiury lute 

Of the whispering reed by the brook was mute. 

The slender rush o'er tike glaiqr rill. 

As a marble shaft, was erect and still. 

And no airy sylph on the mirror wave, 

A dimpling trace of its footstep gave. 

The moon shone down, but the shadows deep 

Of the pensile flowers were hushed in sleep. 

The pulse was still in that vale of bloom. 

And the Spirit rose finom its manhy tomb. 

It rose o'er the breast of a silver spring, 

Where the mist at mom shook its snowy wing. 

And robed like the dew, when it wooe the flowers, 

It stole away to their secret bowers. 

With a lover^s sigh, and a xephyr's breath. 

It whispered bliss, but its work was death : 

It kissed the lip of a rose asleep. 

And left it there on its stem to weep : 

It flroee the drop on a lily's leaf. 

And the shiTering blossom was bowed in grief. 

O'er the gentian it breathed, and the withered flower 

Fell blackened and scathed in its lonely bower; 

It stooped to the asters all blooming around. 

And kissed the buds as they slept on the ground. 

They slept, but no morrow could waken their bloom. 

And shrouded by moonlight, th^ lay in their tomb. 

The Frost Spirit went, like the lorer light, 
1m search of fresh beauty and bloom that ni^t. 



Its wing was plumed by the moon's cold ray, 

And noiseless it flew o'er the hills away. 

It flew, yet its dallying fingers played. 

With a thrilling touch, through the maple's shads; 

It toyed with the leaves of the sturdy oak. 

It silked o'er the aspen, and whiqMring sp(Ae 

To the bending sumach, that stooped to throw 

Its chequering shade o'er a brook bdow. 

It kissed the leaves of the beech, and breathed 

O'er the arching elm, with its ivy wreathed : 

It climbed to the ash on the mountain's height^ 

It flew to the meadow, and hovering light 

O'er leafy fbrest and firagrant dell. 

It bound them all in its silvery spell. 

Each spreading bough heard the whispered bliss. 

And gave its oheek to the gallant's kiss — 

Though giving* the leares disdainingly shook. 

As if reftising the boon thoy took. 

Who dreamed that the morning's light would spe^'-c^ 

And show that kiai on the blushing cheek? 

For in silence the fkixy work went through — 

And no'oroning owl of the scandal knew : 

No watch-dog broke fkom his slumbers light, 

To teU the tale to the listening night. 

But that which in secret is darkly done. 

Is oft displayed by the morrow's sun ; 

And thus the leaves in the light revealed 

With their glowing hues what the night concealed. 

The sweet, flrail flowers that onoe welcomed the moniy 

Now drooped in their bowers, all shrivelled and lorn; 

While the hardier trees shook their leares in th* 

blast- 
Though tell-tale colours were over them east. 
The maple blushed deep as a maiden's cheek. 
And the oak confesMd what it would not speak. 
The beech stood mute, but a purple hue 
O'er its glossy robe was a witness true. 
The elm and the ivy with varying dyes. 
Protesting their innocence, looked to the skies : 
And the sumach rouged deeper, as stooping to look. 
It glanced at the colours that flared in the brook. 
The delicate aspen grew nervous and pale. 
As the tittering fbrest seemed fall of the tale ; 
And the lofty ash, though it tossed up its bong^ 
With a puritan air on the mountain's brow, 
Bore a purple tinge o'er its leafy fdd. 
And the hidden revel was gaily told 1 



VIRTUE. 

Hie triumphs that on rioe attend 
Shall ever in conftision end ; 
TTie good man sufTers but to gain. 
And every Tirtue springs from paint 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy flragranoe while they grow; 
But crushed, or trodden to the groaad, 
DiflVise their balmy sweets around. 

Ouvm GoLDBMnm 
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SCOTTISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 

[The Veiy Rar. Edward Banncrouui Bamnj, 
M.A.. LL D., F.R.8.E.. bom 81st JanoAry, 1798; died 
at EdinbaiYh, 37th December, 1873. He gloated at 
fit. John's College, Cambridge; waa tome time curate 
of Rodden-cum-Bnokland, SomerMtahiro ; remoTed to 
Sdinbaxiph in 1824, and six years Uter he became in- 
combent of St. John's. In 1841 he was made Dean of 
Edinboigh, and in that office he remained for more 
than thirty years, doing good work for the church and 
Ibr society. He thrice refosed a bishopric; bat the church 
had no honoon to confer upon him equal to those which 
his own genius and bencTolence won for him. One of 
his early, and not least important, Ubonn was the fbon- 
datiun of the Church Society, for the benefit of the poorer 
rural clergymen; and the Free Kirk found in this society 
a model for its sustentation fond. Whilst zealously oo- 
oupied with the affairs of his diocese and with numerous 
philantbropical schemes, he also gave much attention to 
literature, and, besides many sermons and miaoeilaneoos 
pamphlets, published A Manoir of 8ir J. B. Smithy with 
a notice of his botanical works ; A Manual of COte- 
cktLical Iiutruetion: Leetwrei on Uu Oeni/ui and Work* 
cfUandd: On the Social Ir^vtnce of RaUtrayt; A Mtmoir 
of Dr. Chalmert;i On tke Canon Law of the Ckwxh; The 
ChriMian L^e, its Oriffin, Progrem, and Perfedian; Pulpit 
TaUe-Talk, Ac. Ac But foremost amongrt all his 
literary labours is the Eeminiaeeneei qf SeoHuh lift asid 
Character^ now in its twentieth edition. This work has 
done more than anything since Scott wrote to sustain 
an interest in Scottish folk and dialect; and it possesses 
a high historical yalne in its photographs of national 
characteristics, many of which have entirely disappeared, 
whilst others are fkst disappearing. The Taiietiea of 
Scottish life have never been painted by a kindlier or a 
more fsithfU hand.] 

My readers need not be afraid that they are 
to be led through a labyrinth of metaphysical 
distinctions between wit and humour. I have 
read Dr. Campbeirs dissertation on the differ- 
ence in his PhUoaophy qf Rhetoric; I have read 
Sydney Smith's two lectures; but I confess I 
am not much the wiser. Professors of rhe- 
toric, no doubt, must have such discussions, 
but when you wish to be amused by the thing 
itself, it is somewhat disappointing to be pre- 
sented with metaphysical analysis. It is like 
instituting an examination of the glass and 
cork of a champagne bottle, and a chemical 
testing of the wine. In the very process the 
volatile and sparkling draught which was to 
delight the palate, has become like ditch-water, 
▼apid and dead. What I mean is, that, call it 
wit or humour, or what you please, there is a 
school of Scottish pleasantry, amusing and 

1 It was Dean Ramsay who inspired the movement 
for the erection of a monument to Dr. Chalmen : and 
the first meeting for that object wia held in the dean's 
housa^ 80th November, 1860. 



characteristic beyond all other. Don*i think 
of analjfting its nature, or the qualities of 
which it is composed; enjoy its quaint and 
amusing flow of oddity and fun; as we may, 
for instance, suppose it to have flowed on 
that eventful night so joyously described by 
Bums: — 

"The sonter tanid his queerest storiea, 
The landlord's laugh was ready ehoraa.* 

Or we may think of the delight it gare the 
good Mr. Balwhidder, when he tells, in his 
AnnaU of the Parish, of some such story, that 
it was a "jocosity that was just a kittle to hear.'* 
When I speak of changes in such Scottish hu- 
mour which have taken place, I refer to a par- 
ticular sort of humour, and I speak of the 
sort of feeling that belongs to Scottish plea- 
santry, — which is sly, and cheery, and pawky. 
It is undoubtedly a humour that depends a 
good deal upon the vehicle in which the story 
is conveyed. If, as we have said, our quaint 
dialect is passing away, and our national ec- 
centric points of character, we must expect to 
find much of the peculiar humour allied with 
them to have passed away also. In other de- 
partments of wit and repartee, and acute 
hits at men and things, Scotchmen (whatever 
Sydney Smith may have said to the contrary) 
are equal to their neighbours, and, so far as I 
know, may have gained rather than lost But 
this peculiar humour of which I now speak has 
not, in our day, the scope and development 
which were permitted to it by the former 
generation. Where the tendency exists, the 
exercise of it is kept down by the usages and 
feelings of society. For examples of it (in its 
full force at any rate) we must go back to a 
race who are departed. One remark, however, 
has occurred to me in regard to the specimens 
we have of this kind of humour — viz., that 
they do not always proceed from the wit or the 
cleverness of any of the individuals concerned 
in them. The amusement comes from the 
circumstances, from the concurrence or com- 
bination of the ideas, and in many cases from 
the mere expressions which describe the facts. 
The humour of the narrative is unquestionable, 
and yet no one has tried to be humorous. In 
short, it is the Scottishness that gives the zest. 
The same ideas differently expounded might 
have no point at all. There is, for example, 
something highly original in the notions of 
celestial mechanics entertained by an honest 
Scottish Fife lass regarding the theory of 
comets. Having occasion to go out after dark, 
and having observed the brilliant comet then 
visible (1858), she ran in with breathless haste 
to the house, calling on her fellow-Berrantf to 
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^'Goxne oot and see a new star that hasna got 
its tail cuttit aff yet ! " Exquisite astronomical 
speculation! Stan, like puppies, are bom 
with tails, and in due time have them docked. 
Take an example of a story where there is no 
display of any one's wit or humour, and yet it 
M a good story, and one can't exactly say why : 
— ^An English traveller had gone on a fine 
Highland road so long, without having seen 
An indication of fellow-travellers, that he be- 
came astonished at the solitude of the country; 
and no doubt before the Highlands were so 
much frequented as they are in our time, the 
roads had a very striking aspect of solitariness. 
Our traveller at last coming up to an old man 
breaking stones, he asked him if there was any 
traffic on this road — was it at nil frequented ? 
"Ay," he said, "it's no ill at that ; there was 
a cadger body yestreen, and there's yoursell 
the day." No English version of the story 
•could have half such amusement, or have so 
quaint a character. An answer, even still 
more characteristic, is recorded to have been 
given by a countryman to a traveller. Being 
doubtful of his way, he inquired if he were on 
the right road to Dunkeld. With some of his 
national inquisitiveness about strangers, the 
countryman asked his inquirer where he came 
from. Offended at the liberty, as he considered 
it, he sharply reminded the man that where 
he came from was nothing to him; but all the 
answer he got was the quiet rejoinder, " Indeed, 
it's just as little to me whar ye're gaen'." A 
friend has told me of an answer highly char- 
acteristic of this dry and unconcerned quality 
which he heard given to a fellow-traveller. A 
gentlenuin sitting opposite to him in the stage- 
coach at Berwick, complained bitterly that 
the cushion on which he sat was quite wet. 
On looking up to the roof he saw a hole 
through which the rain descended copious- 
ly, and at once accounted for the mischief. 
He called for the coachman, and in great 
wrath reproached him with the evil under 
which he suffered, and pointed to the hole 
which was the cause of it. All the satisfac- 
tion, however, that he got was the quiet un- 
moved reply, "Ay, mony a ane has complained 
o' that hole." Another anecdote I heard from 
a gentleman who vouched for the truth, which 
is just a case where the narrative has its 
humour, not from the wit which is displayed, 
but from that dry matter-of-fact view of things 
peculiar to some of our countrymen. The 
friend of my informant was walking in a street 
of Perth, when, to his horror, he saw a work- 
man fall from a roof where he was mending 
«iatei^ right upon the pavement. By extra- 



ordinary good fortune he was not killed, and 
on the gentleman going up to his assistance, 
and exclaiming, with much excitement, " God 
bless me, are you much hurt?" all the answer 
he got was the cool rejoinder, "On the con- 
trary, sir." A similar matter-of-fact answer 
was made by one of the old race of Montrose 
humourists. He was coming out of chureh, 
and, in the press of the kirk ahailing, a young 
man thoughtlessly trod on the old gentleman's 
toe, which was tender with corns. He hastened 
to apologize, saying, "I am very sorry, sir; I 
beg your pardon." The only acknowledgment 
of which was the dry answer, "And ye've as 
muckle need, sir. " 

One of the best specimens of cool Scottish 
matter-of-fact view of things has been supplied 
by a kind correspondent, who narrates it from 
his own personal recollection. 

The back windows of the house where he 
was brought up looked upon the Greyfriars' 
Chureh that was burned down. On the Sun- 
day morning in which that event took place, 
as they were all preparing to go to chureh, the 
flames began to burst forth; the young people 
screamed from the back part of the house, "A 
fire! a fire! " and all was in a state of confusion 
and alaruL The housemaid was not at home, 
it being her turn for the Sunday "out." 
Kitty, the cook, was taking her place, and 
performing her duties. The old woman was 
always very particular on the subject of her 
responsibility on such occasions, and came 
panting and hobbling upstairs from the lower 
regions, and exclaimed, "0 what is't, what 
is't !" "Oh, Kitty, look here, the Greyfriars* 
Chureh is on fire ! " " Is that a', miss? What 
a fricht ye geed me! I thought ye said the par- 
lour fire was out." 

From a first-rate Highland authority I have 
been supplied with the following clever and 
crushing reply to what was intended as a sar- 
castic compliment and a smart saying: — 

About the beginning of the present century, 
the then Campbell, of Combie, on Loch Awe 
side, in Argyleshire, was a man of extra- 
ordinary chiuracter, and of greai physical 
strength, and such swiftness of foot that it is 
said he could "catch the best tup on the hill." 
He also looked upon himself as a "pretty 
man," though in this he was singular; also, 
it was more than whispered that the laird 
was not remarkable for his principles of hon- 
esty. There also lived in the same district a 
Miss MacNabb of Bar-a'-Chaistril, a lady who, 
before she had passed the zenith of life, had 
never been remarkable for her beauty — ^the 
contrary even had passed into a proverb, whfid 
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ihe was in her teens; but, to connterbalanoe 
this defect in external qualities, nature had 
endowed her with gret^i benevolence, while 
she was renowned for her probity. One day 
the Laird of Combie, who piqued himself on 
his bon-mots, was, as frequently happened, a 
guest of Miss MacNabb's, and after dinner 
several toasts had gone round as usual, Combie 
addressed his hostess, and requested an especial 
bumper, insisting on all the guests to fill to the 
brim. He then rose, and said, addressing 
himself to Miss MacNabb, ** I propose the old 
Scottish toast of ' Honest men and bannie 
lassies,' "and bowing to the hostess, he resumed 
his seat The lady returned his bow with her 
usual amiable smile, and taking up her glass, 
replied, "Weel, Combie, I am sure we may 
drink that, for it will neither apply to you nor 
me." 

An amusing example of a quiet cool view of 
a pecuniary transaction happened to my father 
whilst doing the business of the rent-day. He 
was receiving sums of money from the tenants 
in succession. After looking over a bundle of 
notes which he had just received from one of 
them, a well-known character, he said in ban- 
ter, "James, the notes are not correct." To 
which the farmer, who was much of a humour- 
ist, dryly answered, "I dinna ken what they 
may be noo; but they were a* richt afore ye 
had your fingers in amang 'em. " An English 
farmer would hardly have spoken thus to his 
landlord The Duke of Buccleuch told me an 
answer very quaintly Scotch, given to his 
grandmother by a farmer of the old school. A 
dinner was given to some tenantry of the vast 
estates of the family in the time of Duke 
Henry. His duchess (the last descendant of 
the Dukes of Montague) always appeared at 
table on such occasions, and did the honours 
with that mixture of dignity and of affable 
kindness for which she was so remarkable. 
Abundant hospitality was shown to all the 
guests. The duchess, having observed one of 
the tenants supplied with boiled beef from a 
noble round, proposed that he should add a 
supply of cabbage; on his declining, the duch- 
ess good-humouredly remarked, "Why, boiled 
beef and greens seem so naturally to go together, 
I wonder you don't take it" To which the 
honest farmer objected, "Ah, but your grace 
maun alloo it's a vary windy vegetable," in 
delicate allusion to the flatulent quality of the 
esculent Similar to this was the naive an- 
swer of a fanner on the occasion of a rent-day. 
The lady of the house asked him if he would 
take some rhubarb tart: " Mony thanks, mem, 
I dinna need it" 



Amongst the lower orders, humour is founds 
occasionally, very rich in mere children, and- 
I recollect a remarkable illustration of thi» 
early native humour occurring in a family in 
Forfarshire, where I used, in former days, ta 
be very intimate. A wretched woman, wha 
used to traverse the country as a beggar or- 
tramp, left a poor, half- starved little girl by 
the road-side, near the house of my friends. 
Always ready to assist the unfortunate, they 
took charge of the child, and as she grew a- 
little older, they began to give her some edu- 
cation, and taught her to read. She soon 
made some progress in reading the Bible, and. 
the native odd humour, of which we speak, 
began soon to show itself. On reading the- 
passage,. which began, "Then David rose," 
&c. , the child stopped, and looking up know- 
ingly, to say, " I ken wha that was," and, on 
being asked what she could mean, she confi- 
dently said, " That's David Rowse the pleuch- 
man." And again reading the passage where 
the words occur, "He took Paul's girdle," the 
child said, with much confidence, " I ken what 
he took that for," and on being asked to ex- 
plain, replied at once, "To hake's bannocks 
on;" "girdle" being, in the north, the name 
for the iron plate hung over the fire, for mak- 
ing oat cakes or bannocks. 

To a distinguished member of the Church of 
Scotland I am indebted for an excellent story 
of quaint child-humour, which he had from 
the lips of an old woman who related the story 
of herself: — When a girl of eight years of age, 
she was taken by her grandmother to church. 
The parish minister was not only a long preacher, 
but, as the custom was, delivered two sermona 
on the Sabbath-day without any interval, and 
thus saved the parishioners the two journeys, 
to church. Elizabeth was sufficiently wearied 
before the close of the first dis(5ourse; but when, 
after singing and prayer, the good minister 
opened the Bible, read a second text, and pre- 
pared to give a second sermon, the young g^rl, 
being both tired and hungry, lost all patience, 
and cried out to her grandmother, to the no 
small amusement of those who were so near aa 
to hear her, "Come awa, granny, and gang 
hame; this is a lang grace, and nae meat." 

A most amusing account of child-humour 
used to be narrated by an old Mr. Campbell of 
Jura, who told the story of his own son. It 
seems the boy was much spoiled by indulgence. 
In fact, the parents were scarce able to refuse 
him anything he demanded. He was in the 
drawing-room on one occasion when dinner 
was announced, and on being ordered up to 
the nursery^ he insisted on going down to 
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dinner with the company. His mother was 
for refusal, but the child persevered, and kept 
saying, " If I dinna gang, I'll tell thon." His 
father then, for peace sake, let him go, so he 
went and sat at table by his mother. When 
he found every one getting soup and himself 
omitted, he demanded soup, and repeated, "If 
I dinna get it. Til tell thon." Well, soup was 
given, and various other things yielded to his 
importunities, to which he always added the 
usual threat of "telling thon." At last, when 
it came to wine, his mother stood firrn^ and 
positively refused, as "a bad thing for little 
boys," and so on. He then became more voci- 
ferous than ever about "telling thon;'* and 
as still he was refused, he declared, " Now I 
will tell thon," and at last roared out, ** Ma 
new breeka were made oat o* the audd eurtahur* 
A facetious and acute friend who rather leans 
to the Sydney Smith view of Scottish wit, de- 
clares that all our humorous stories are about 
lairds, and about lairds who are drunk. Of 
such stories there are certainly not a few; one 
of the best belonging to my part of the country, 
and to many persons I should perhaps apolo- 
gize for introducing it at all. The story has 
been told of various parties and localities, but 
no doubt the genuine laird was a Laird of Bal- 
namoon (pronounced in the country Bonny- 
moon), and that the locality was a wild tract of 
land, not far from his place, called Munrimmon 
Moor. Balnamoon had been dining out in the 
neighbourhood, where, by mistake, they had put 
down to him after dinner cherry-brandy, instead 
of port wine, his usual beverage. The rich 
flavour and strength so pleased him, that hav- 
ing tasted it, he would have nothing else. On 
rising from tiie table, therefore, the laird would 
be more affected by his drink than if he had 
taken his ordinary allowance of port His 
servant Harry, or Hairy, was to drive him 
home in a gig or whisky, as it was called, the 
usual open carriage of the time. On crossing 
the moor, however, whether from g^reater ex- 
posure to the blast, or from the laird's unsteadi- 
ness of head, his hat and wig came off and fell 
upon the ground. Harry got out to pick them 
up and restore them to his master. The laird 
was satisfied with the hat, but demurred at the 
wig. "It's no my wig, Hair}% lad; it's no my 
wig," and refused to have anything to do with 
it. Hairy lost his patience, and, anxious to 
get home, remonstrated with his master, "Te'd 
better tak it, sir, for there's nae waile o' wigs 
on Munrimmon Moor." The humour of the 
argument is exquisite, putting to the laird, in 
his unreasonable objection, the sly insinuation 
that in such a locality, if he did mot take this 



wig, he was not likely to find another. Then, 
what a rich expression, "waile o' wigs." Im 
English what is it? "A choice of perukes;" 
which is nothing comparable to the "waile o' 
wigs." I ought to mention also an amusing 
sequel to the story, viz., in what hi^pened 
after the affair of the wig had been settled, and 
the laird had consented to return home. When 
the whisky drove up to the door. Hairy, sitting 
in front, told the servant who came to "tak 
out the laird." No laird was to be seen; and 
it appeared that he had fallen out on the moor 
without Hairy observing it Of course, they 
went back, and, picking him up, brought him 
safe home. A neighbouring laiid having called 
a few days after, and having referred to the 
accident, Balnamoon quietly added, " Indeed, 
I maun hae a lume^ that'll had tn. " 

The Laird of Balnamoon was a truly eccen- 
tric character. He joined with his drinking 
propensities a great leal for the Episcopal 
Church, the service of which he read to his 
own family with much solemnity and earnest- 
ness of manner. Two |;entlemen, one of them 
a stranger to the countzy, having called pretty 
early one Sunday momii^, Balnamoon invited 
them to dinner, and as they accepted the invi- 
tation, they remained and joined in the fore- 
noon devotional exercises conducted by Balna- 
moon himself. The stranger was much im- 
pressed with the laird's performance of the 
service, and during a walk which they took before 
dinner, mentioned to his friend how highly 
he esteemed the religious deportment of tiieir 
host. The gentleman said nothing, but smiled 
to himself at the scene which he anticipated 
was to follow. After dinner Balnamoon set 
himself, aocordingto the custom of old hospitable 
Scottish hosts, to make his guests as drunk at 
possible. The result was, that the party spent 
the evening in a riotous debauch, and were 
carried to bed by the servants at a late hour. 
Next day, when they had taken leave and left 
the house, the gentleman who had introduced 
his friend asked him what he thought of their 
entertainer — "Why, really," he replied, with 
evident astonishment, "sic a speat o' praying, 
and sic a speat o' drinking, I never knew in 
the whole course of my life." 

Lady Dalhousie, mother, I mean, of the late 
distinguished Marquis of Dalhousie, used to 
tell a characteristic anecdote of her day. But 
here, on mention of the name Christian, Coun- 
tess of Dalhousie, may I pause a moment to 
recal the memory of one who was a very re- 
markable person. She was, for many years, 
to me and mine, a sincere, and true, and 
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Tftluable friend. By an awful dlBpensation of 
God*B providence, her death happened instan- 
taneamly under my roof in 1839. Lady Dal- 
housie was eminently distinguished for a fond 
of the most varied knowledge, for a clear and 
powerful judgment, for acute observation, a 
kind heart, a brilliant wit. Her story was 
thus: — A Scottish judge, somewhat in the pre- 
dicament of the Laird of Balnamoon, had dined 
at Ck>alBtoun with her father, Charles Brown, 
an advocate, and son of George Brown, who 
sat in the Supreme Court as a judge with the 
title of Lord Coalstoun. The party had been 
convivial, as we know parties of the highest 
legal characters often were in those days. 
When breaking up and going to the drawing- 
room, one of them, not seeing his way very 
clearly, stepped out of the dining-room win- 
dow, which was open to the summer air. The 
ground at Coalstoun sloping off from the house 
behind, the worthy judge got a great fall, and 
rolled down the bank. He contrived, how- 
ever, as tipsy men generally do, to regain his 
legs, and was able to reach the drawing-roouL 
The first remark he made was an innocent 
remonstrance with his friend the host, "Od, 
Charlie Brown, what gars ye hae sic lang steps 
to your /rant door?" 

On Dieeside, where many original stories had 
their origin, I recollect hearing several of an 
excellent and worthy, but veiy simple-minded 
man, the Laird of Craigmyle. On one occasion, 
when the beautiful and clever Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, was scouring through the country, in- 
tent upon some of those electioneering schemes 
which often occupied her fertile imagination 
and active energies, she came to call at Craig- 
myle, and having heard that the laird was 
making bricks on the property, for the purpose 
of building a new gaxiien wall, with her usual 
tact she opened the subject and kindly asked, 
"Well, Mr. Gordon, and how do your bricks 
come on?'* Good Craigmyle's thoughts were 
much occupied with a new leather portion of 
his dress, which had been lately constructed, 
so, looking down on his nether garments, he 
said, in pure Aberdeen dialect, '*Muckle 
obleeged to yer grace, the breeks war sum ticht 
at first, but they are deeing weel eneuch noo." 
The last Laird of Macnab, before the clan finally 
broke up and emigrated to Canada, was a well- 
known character in the country, and being 
poor, used to ride about on a most wretched 
horse, which gave occasion to many jibes at 
his expense. The laird was in the constant 
habit of riding up from the country to attend 
the Musselburgh races. A young wit, by way 
•f playing him off on the race-course, asked 



him, in a contemptuous tone, "Is that tht 
same horse you had last year, laird?** "Ka," 
said the laird, brandishing his whip in the 
interrogator's face in so emphatic a manner 
as to preclude further questioning, " Ka ; but 
it*s the same whup." In those days, as might 
be expected, people were not nice in expressions 
of their dislike of persons and measures. If 
there be not more charity in society than of 
old, there is certainly more courtesy. I have, 
from a friend, an anecdote illustrative of this 
remark, in regard to feelings exercised towards 
an unpopular laird. In the neighbourhood of 
Banff, in Forfarshire, the seat of a very ancient 
branch of the Kamsays, lived a proprietor who 
bore the appellation of Corb, from the name of 
his estate. The family has passed away, and 
its property merged in Banff. This laird was 
intensely disliked in the neighbourhood. Sir 
George Ramsay was, on the other hand, uni- 
versally popular and respected. On one occa- 
sion Sir George, in passing a morass in his 
own neighbourhood, had missed the road and 
fallen into a bog to an alarming depth. To 
his great relief, he saw a passenger coming 
along the path, which was at no great distance. 
He called loudly for his help, but the man 
took no notice. Poor Sir George felt himself 
sinking, and redoubled his cries for assistance; 
all at once the passenger rushed forward, care- 
fully extricated him from his perilous position, 
and politely apologized for his first n^lect of 
his appeal, adding, as his reason, "Indeed, 
Sir George, I thought it was Corb!'* evidently 
meaning that had it been Corb, he must have 
taken his chance for him. 

In Lanarkshire, there lived a sma' sma' 
laird named Hamilton, who was noted for hia 
eccentricity. On one occasion, a neighbour 
waited on him and requested his name as an 
accommodation to a bit bill for twenty pounds 
at three months' date, which led to the follow- 
ing characteristic and truly Scottish colloquy: 
— "Na, na, I canna do that" "What for 
no, laird? ye hae dune the same thing for 
ithcrs." "Aye, aye, Tammas, but there's 
wheels within wheels ye ken naething about ; 
I canna do't." "It's a sma' afiair to refuse 
me, laird." "Weel, ye see, Tammas, if I was 
to pit my name till't, ye wad get the siller frae 
the bank, and when the time came round, ye 
wadna be ready and I wad hae to pay't ; sae 
then you and me wad quarrel; sae we mae just 
as weel quarrel the noo as lang's the siller s in 
ma pouch. " On one occasion Hamilton having 
business with the late Duke of Hamilton at 
Hamilton Palace, the duke politely asked him 
to lunch. A liveried servant waited upon 
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them, and was most aasidaoua in his attentions 
to the duke and his gaest. At last our eccen- 
tric friend lost patience, and looking at the 
servant, addressed him thus, "What the deil 
for are ye dance, dancing, abont the room that 
gait; can ye no draw in your chair and sit down? 
I'm sure there's plenty on the table far three." 

Of another laird whom I heard often spoken 
of In old times, an anecdote was told strongly 
Scotch. Our Mend had much difficulty (as 
many worthy lairds have had) in meeting the 
claims of those two woful periods of the year, 
called with us in Scotland the "tarmes." He 
had been employing for some time as workman 
a stranger from the south on some house re- 
pairs, of the not uncommon name in England 
of Christmas. His servant early one morning 
called out at the laird's door in great excite- 
ment that "Christmas had run away, and 
nobody knew where he had gone." He turned 
in his bed with the earnest ejaculation, " I 
only wish he had taken Whitsunday and Mar- 
tinmas along with hiuL*' I do not know a 
better illustration of quiet, shrewd, and acute 
Scottish humour than the following little story, 
which an esteemed correspondent mentions hav- 
ing heard from his father when a boy, relating 
to a former Duke of Athole, who had no/amily 
of hie own, and whom he mentions as having 
remembered very well: — He met one morning 
one of his cottars or gardeners, whose wife he 
knew to be in the hopfful toay. Asking him 
"how Maiget was the day," the man replied, 
that she had that morning given him twins. 
Upon which the duke said, — "Weel, Donald; 
ye ken the Almighty never sends bairns with- 
out the meat." " That may be, your grace," 
said Donald; "but whiles I think that Provi- 
dence maks a mistak in thae matters, and 
sends the bairns to ae hoose and the meat to 
anither !" The duke took the hint, and sent 
him a cow with calf the following morning. 

I have heard of an amusing scene between a 
laird celebrated for his saving propensities and 
a wandering sort of Edie Ochiltree, a well- 
known itinerant who lived by his wits and 
what he could pick up in his rounds amongst the 
houses of lairds and farmers. One thrifty laird 
having seen him sit down near his own gate to 
examine the contents of his poke or wallet, 
coiyectured that he had come from the house, 
and so he drew near to see what he had carried 
off. As he was keenly investigating the men- 
dicant's spoils, his quick eye detected some 
bones on which there remained more meat 
than should have been allowed to leave his 
kitchen. Accordingly he pounced upon the 
bones, and declared he had been robbed, and 



insisted on his returning to the house and 
giving back the spoil. The beggar was, how- 
ever, prepared for the attack, and sturdily de- 
fended his property, boldly asserting, "Na, na, 
laird, thae are no Todbrae banes; thae are 
Inchbyre banes, and nane o' your honour's," 
— meaning that he had received these bones 
at the house of a neighbour of a more liberal 
character. But the beggar's professional dis- 
crimination between the bones of the two man- 
sions, and his pertinacious defence of his own 
property, would have been most amusing to a 
by-stander. 

I have, however, a reverse story, in which 
the beggar is quietly silenced by the proprietor. 
A noble lord, some generations back, well 
known for his fhigal habits, had just picked 
up a small copper coin in his own avenue, and 
had been observed by one of the itinerating 
mendicant race, who, grudging the transfer of 
the piece into the peer's pocket, exclaimed, 
"O, gie't to me, my lord;" to which the quiet 
answer was, "Na, na; fin' a fardin for yenell, 
puir body." 

There are always pointed anecdotes against 
houses wanting in a liberal and hospitable ex- 
penditure in Scotland. Thus, we have heard 
of a master leaving such a mansion, and taxing 
his servant with being drunk, which he had 
too often been after country visits. On this 
occasion, however, he was innocent of the 
charge, for he had not the opportunity to trans- 
gress. So, when his master asserted, ' * Jemmy, 
you are drunk ! " Jemmy very quietly answered, 
"Indeed, sir, I wish I wur." At another 
mansion, notorious for scanty fare, a gentleman 
was inquiring of the gardener about a dog 
which some time ago he had given to the laird. 
The gardener show^ him a lank grayhound, on 
which the gentleman said, "No, no; the dog 
I gave your master was a mastiff, not a gray- 
hound;" to which the gardener quietly an- 
swered, "Indeed, ony dog micht snnc become 
a grayhound by stopping here." 



OP SOLITUDE. 

Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good! 

Hail, ye plebeian underwood! 

Where the poetic birds rejoice, 

And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 

Pay with their grateful voice. 

Hail, the poor Muse's richest manor-seat I 
Te country-houses and retreat, 
Which all the happy gods so love. 
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TIttt for yoa oft xhej quit 
JfetrofKklis akbors. 



briglit umI graaft I 

i 



"Ben Xatere do«s a bouse for me creei» 
Xatnre ! the wiaest mrehHeet, 
Who tlwae food artbti does deqne 
That can the fair and liring trees aegleet, 
Tei the dead timber prise. 



Here let me, cardeas and nnthoo^tfnl lying. 
Hear the soft winds abore me itying, 
With an their wanton boughs dispate, 
And the more tnnefol birds to both replying, 
Nor be myseif, too, mute. 



cat 

Onwl 
And 



stream shall roll his waters 
the sunbeams here and there. 
enarndTd bank m walk, 
see how prettily they smile, 
hear how prettily they talk. 



Ah! wretched, and too solitaiy he 
Who lores not his own company! 
Hell feel the weight of 't many a day, 
TTnless he call in sin or ranity 
To help to bear't away. 



CONJUGAL CONTENT. 

Away ! let nought to lore displesdng. 
My Winifreds, more your care; 

Let nought delay tiie bearenly blrssing; 
Nor sqaeamlsh pride nor ^oomy fear. 

What though no grants of royal donon, 
With pompons titles grace oar blood ; 

Well shine in more substantial haBoan, 
And, to be noble, well be good. 



Oar name, while rirtae thus we 
Win sweetly soand where'er 'tu spoke. 

And an the great ones they shan wonder 
How they respect soeh fittle folk. 

What thoogh from fortune's larish boonty. 
No mighty treasures we possess ; 

Well find within oar ptttaace, ploity. 
And be content without 



Stin shaU each kind returning 
Sufficient for our wishes give; 

For we will Ere a Ufa of reason. 
And thaf s the only way to lire. 



How should I lore the pretty 
While round my knees they fomdfy 

To see them kxtk their mother's 
To hear them liap 



And when with enry, 

Shan think to rob us o€ oar joys, 
TooH in yoor girls agsiB be eoorted. 

And m go wooing in B^ boyn 
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Tbr^agh youth and age in lore exc 

Wtf H hand in hand together tread ; 
Sweet-smiling peace shaD crown our dwelling, 

babea» oar bed. 
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of a laatfe fortaae, which ho ipoodily 
and flads himwlf, like other ependthiifti. 
o«t fiMode as ««U as aioooy. Ho takes a poor 
aad fldle in lore with a hvmbfe girl. Vets. 
tea his lova. and when ho leene that 
widMs her to marry a waO-^o-do old 
raeolvee lo make an ctfovt to win farta 
He traTttb to Antwerp in tho hope of 

nderable eiinM which were doe to kioL 
flidk, OB^ >* joameyinf hooMward, 
peuileee as when he aei forth. At en iaa, 
lefeeed to him. and he mattcrv 
the landkird'i inhoep&table natore. The landlord, 
^mrfnrnt^ to ponioh Ttvkx, calls him back, and 
him a kidging in the <M reetle.] 

The castle Uv bard br the hamlet, oa % 
steep rock, ri^t opposite the inn, from which 
it WIS dirided merely by the highwmy and a 
little gurgling brook. The sitaation being so 
agreeable, the edifice was still kepi in repair, 
and well prorided with aU sorts of hoose>gear; 
for it aernd the owner as a hunting-lodge, 
where he frequently caroused all day: and so 
soon as the stars began to twinkle in the sky, 
retired with his whole retinue, to escape the 
mischief of the gboet, who rioted about in it 
the whole night over, but by day gare no dis- 
turbance. Unpleasant as the owner felt this 
spoiling of his mansion by a bugbear, the noe- 
i tumal quite was not withoat adTaBUg«» for 
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the great security it gave from thieyes. The 
count could have appointed no trustier or more 
watchful keeper over the castle than this same 
spectre, for the rashest troop of robbers never 
ventured to approach its station. Accordingly 
he knew of no safer place for laying up his 
valuables than this old tower in the hamlet of 
RummeUburg, near Rheinberg. 

The sunshine had sunk, the dark night was 
coming heavily on, when Franz, with a lantern 
in his hand, proceeded to the castle-gate, under 
the guidance of mine host, who carried in his 
hand a basket of victuals, with a flask of wine, 
which he said should not be marked against 
him. He had also taken along with him a 
pair of candlesticks and two wax-lights; for in 
the whole castle there was neither lamp nor 
taper, as no one ever stayed in it after twilight. 
In the way, Franz noticed the creaking, heavy- 
laden basket, and the wax-lights, which he 
thought he should not need, and yet must pay 
for. Therefore he said: " What is this super- 
fluity and waste, as at a banquet? The light 
in the lantern is enough to see with till I go to 
bed; and when I awake the sun will be high 
enough, for I am tired completely, and shall 
sleep with both eyes." 

" I will not hide from you," replied the land- 
lord, " that a story runs of there being mischief 
in the castle, and a goblin that frequents it. 
You, however, need not let the thing disturb 
you; we are near enough, you see, for you to 
call us, should you meet with aught unnatural; 
I and my folks will be at your hand in a twink- 
ling to assist you. Down in the house there 
we keep astir all night through, some one is 
always moving. I have lived here these thirty 
years, yet I cannot say that I have ever seen 
aught. If there be now and then a little hurly- 
burlying at nights, it is nothing but cats and 
martens rummaging about the granary. As a 
precaution I have provided you with candles: 
the night is no friend of man; and the tapers 
arc consecrated, so that sprites, if there be such 
in the castle, will avoid their shine." 

It was no lying in mine host to say that he 
had never seen anything of spectres in the 
castle; for by night he had taken special care 
not once to set foot in it ; and by day, the 
goblin did not come to sight. In the present 
case, too, the traitor would not risk himself 
across the border. After opening the door he 
handed Franz the basket, directed him what 
way to go, and wished him good-night. Franz 
entered the lobby without anxiety or fear, be- 
lieving the ghost story to be empty tattle, or a 
distorted tradition of some real occurrence in 
the place, which idle fancy had shaped into an 



unnatural adventure. He remembered the stout 
Ritter Eberhard Bronkhorst, from whose heavj 
arm he had apprehended such maltreatment, 
and with whom, notwithstanding, he had found 
so hospitable a reception. On this ground he 
had laid it down as a rule deduced from his 
travelling experiences, when he heard any 
common rumour, to believe exactly the reverse, 
and left the grain of truth which, in the opinion 
of the wise knight, always lies in such reports, 
entirely out of sight 

Pursuant to mine hoet*s direction, he as- 
cended the winding stone stair; and reached » 
bolted door, which he opened with his key. A 
long dark gallery, where his footsteps resound- 
ed, led him into a large hall, and from this, » 
side-door, into a suite of apartments, richly pro- 
vided with all furniture for decoration or con- 
venience. Out of these he chose the room which 
had the friendliest aspect, where he found a 
well -pillowed bed, and from the window could 
look right down upon the inn, and catch every 
loud word that was spoken there. He lit his 
wax-tapers, furnished his table, and feasted 
with the commodiousness and relish of an 
Otaheitean noble. The big-bellied flask was 
an antidote to thirst So long as his teeth were 
in full occupation, he had no time to think of 
the reported devilry in the castle. If aught 
now and then made a stir in the distance, and 
Fear called to him, "Hark! hark! There 
comes the goblin;" Courage answered: "Stuff! 
it is cats and martens bickering and cater- 
wauling. " But in the digestive half-hour after 
meat, when the sixth sense, that of hunger and 
thirst, no longer occupied the soul, she directed 
her attention from the other five exclusively 
upon the sense of hearing; and already fear 
was whispering three timid thoughts into the 
listener*s ear, before courage had time to 
answer once. 

As the first resource, he locked the door, and 
bolted it; made his retreat to the walled seat 
in the vault of the window. He opened this, 
and to dissipate his thoughts a little, looked out 
on the spangled sky, gazed at the corroded 
moon, and counted how often the stars snuffed 
themselves. On the road beneath him all was 
void; and in spite of the pretended nightly 
bustle in the inn, the doors were shut, the 
lights out, and everything as still as in a 
sepulchre. On the other hand, the watchman 
blew his horn, making his "List, gentlemen!" 
sound over all the hamlet; and for the com- 
posure of the timorous astronomer, who still 
kept feasting his eyes on the splendour of the 
stars, uplifted a rusty evening- hymn right 
under his window; so that Franz might eadlj 
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have carried on a conyersation with him, which, 
for the sake of company, he would willingly 
have done, had he in the least expected that 
the watchman would make answer to him. 

In a populous city, in the middle of a numer- 
ous household, where there is a hubbub equal 
to that of a bee-hive, it may form a pleasant 
entertainment for the thinker to philosophize 
on solitude, to decorate her as the loveliest 
playmate of the human spirit, to view her un- 
der all her advantageous aspects, and long for 
her enjoyment as for hidden treasure. But in 
scenes where she is no exotic, in the isle of 
Juan Fernandez, where a solitary eremite, es- 
caped from shipwreck, lives with her through 
long years; or in the dreary night-time, in a 
deep wood, or in an old uninhabited castle, 
where empty walls and vaults awaken horror, 
and nothing breathes of life but the moping 
owl in the ruinous turret; there, in good sooth, 
she is not the most agreeable companion for the 
timid anchorite that has to pass his time in her 
abode, especially if he is every moment looking 
for the entrance of a spectre to augment the 
party. I n such a case it may easily chance that 
a window conversation with the watchman 
shall afford a richer entertainment for the spirit 
and the heart, than a reading of the most attrac- 
tive eulogy on solitude. If Ritter Zimmerman 
had been in Franz's place, in the castle of 
Rummelsburg, on the Westphalian marches, he 
would doubtless in this position have struck 
out the fundamental topics of as interesting a 
treatise on Society ^ as, inspired to all appear- 
ance by the irksomeness of some ceremonious 
axsembly, he has poured out from the fulness 
of his heart in praise of Solitude, 

Midnight is the hour at which the world of 
spirits acquires activity and life, when hebe- 
tated animal nature lies entombed in deep 
slumber. Franz inclined getting through this 
critical hour in sleep rather than awake; so he 
closed his window, went the rounds of his room 
once more, spying every nook and crevice, to 
see whether all was safe and earthly; snuffed 
the lights to make them bum clearer; and 
without undressing or delaying, threw himself 
upon his bed, with which his wearied person 
felt unusual satisfaction. Yet he could not get 
asleep so fast as he wished. A slight palpita- 
tion at the heart, which he ascribed to a tumult 
in the blood, arising from the sultriness of the 
day, kept him waking for a while; and he failed 
not to employ this respite in offering up such 
a pithy evening prayer as he had not prayed 
for many years. This produced the usual effect, 
that he softly fell asleep while saying it. 

After about an hour, as he supposed, he 



started up with a sudden terror; a thing not 
at all surprising when there is tumult in the 
blood. He was broad awake: he listened 
whether all was quiet, and heard nothing but 
the clock strike twelve; a piece of news which 
the watchman forthwith communicated to the 
hamlet in doleful recitative. Franz listened 
for a while, turned on the other side, and was 
again about to sleep, when he caught, as it 
were, the sound of a door grating in the dis- 
tance, and immediately it shut with a stifled 
bang. ''Alack! alack!" bawled Fright into 
his ear; 'Hhis is the ghost in very deed!" 
"'Tis nothing but the wind," said Courage 
manfully. But quickly it came nearer, nearer, 
like the sound of heavy footsteps. Clink here, 
clink there, as if a criminal were rattling his 
irons, or as if the porter were walking about 
the castle with his bunch of keys. Alas, here 
was no wind business! Courage held his peace; 
and quaking Fear drove all the blood to the 
heart, and made it thump like a smith's fore- 
hammer. 

The thing was now beyond jesting. If Fear 
would still have let Courage get a word, the 
latter would have put the terror-struck watcher 
in mind of his subsidiary treaty with mine 
host, and incited him to claim the stipulated 
assistance loudly from the window; but for this 
there was a want of proper resolution. The 
quaking Franz had recourse to the bed-clothes, 
the last fortress of the timorous, and drew them 
close over his ears, as bird ostrich sticks his 
head in the grass when he can no longer escape 
the huntsman. Outside it came along, door up, 
door to, with hideous uproar; and at last it 
reached the bed-room. It jerked sharply at the 
lock, tried several keys till it found the right 
one; yet the bar still held the door, till a bounce 
like a thunderclap made bolt and rivet start, 
and threw it wide open. Now stalked in a 
long lean man, with a black beard, in ancient 
garb, and with a gloomy countenance, his eye- 
brows hanging down in deep earnestness from 
his brow. Over his right shoulder he had a 
scarlet cloak, and on his head he wore a peaked 
hat. With a heavy step he walked thrice in 
silence up and down the chamber; looked at 
the consecrated tapers, and snuffed them that 
they might bum brighter. Then he threw aside 
his cloak, girded on a scissor-pouch which he 
had under it, produced a set of shaving-tackle, 
and immediately began to whet a sharp razor 
on the broad strap which he wore at hia 
girdle. 

Franz perspired in mortal agony under his 
coverlet; recommended himself to the keeping 
of the Virgin; and anxiously speculated on the 
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object of this manoeuyre, not knowing whetlier 
it was meant for his throat or his hetjrd. To 
hi.s comfort, the goblin poured some water from 
a dilver flask into a basin of silver, and with his 
skinny hand lathered the soap into a light foam ; 
then set a chair, and beckoned with a solemn 
look to the quaking looker-on to come forth 
from his recess. 

Against so pertinent a sign remonstrance 
was as bootless as it is against the rigorous 
commands of the Grand Turk when he trans- 
mits an exiled vizier to the angel of death, the 
Oaplchi Bashi with the silken cord, to take 
delivery of his head. The most rational pro- 
cedure that can be adopted in this critical case 
is to comply with necessity, put a good face on 
a bad business, and with stoical composure let 
one's throat be noosed. Franz honoured the 
spectre's order; the coverlet began to move, he 
sprang sharply from his couch, and took the 
place pointed out to him on the seat. However 
strange this quick transition from the utter- 
most terror to the boldest resolution may ap- 
pear, I doubt not but Moritz in his Psychoh- 
gical Journal could explain the matter till it 
seemed quite natural. 

Immediately the goblin barber tied the towel 
about his shivering customer, seized the comb 
and scissors, and clipped off his hair and beard. 
Then he soaped him scientifically, first the 
beard, next the eyebrows, at last the temples 
and the hind-head ; and shaved him from 
throat to nape, as smooth and bald as a death's- 
head. This operation finished, he washed his 
head, dried it clean, made his bow, and but- 
toned up Ms scissor-pouch, wrapped himself in 
his scarlet mantle, and made for departing. 
The consecrated tapers had burned with an ex- 
quisite brightness through the wliole trans- 
action; and Franz, by the lig^t of them, per- 
ceived in the mirror that the shaver had changed 
him into a Chinese pagoda. In secret he 
heartUy deplored the loss of his fair brown 
locks; yet now took fresh breath as he observed 
that with this sacrifice the account was settled, 
«nd the ghost had no more power over him. 

So it was in fact; Redcloak went towards 
the door, silently as he had entered, without 
salutation or good-bye, and seemed entirely the 
contrast of his talkative g^ild-brethren. But 
scarcely was he gone three stepe when he 
paused, looked round with a mournful expres- 
sion at his well-served customer, and stroked 
the flat of his hand over his black bushy beard. 
He did the same a second time, and again just 
as he was in the act of stepping out at the door. 
A thought struck Franz that the spectre wanted 
something, and a rapid combination of ideas 



suggested that perhaps he was expecting the 
very service he himself had just performed. 

As the ghost, notwithstanding his rueful 
look, seemed more disposed for banter than for 
seriousness, and had played his guest a scurvy 
trick, not done him any real injury, the panic 
of the latter had now almost subsided. So he 
ventured the experiment, and beckoned to the 
ghost to take the seat from which he had him- 
self just risen. The goblin instantly obeyed, 
threw off his coat, laid his barber tackle on the 
table, and placed himself in the chair, in the 
posture of a man that wishes to be shaved. 
Franz carefully observed the same procedure 
which the spectre had observed to him, clipped 
his beard with the scissors, cropped away his 
hair, lathered his whole scalp, and the ghost 
all the while sat steady as a wig- block. The 
awkward journeyman came ill at handling the 
razor; he had never had another in his hand, 
and he shore the beard right against the hair, 
whereat the goblin made as strange grimaces 
as Erasmus's ape when imitating its master's 
shaving. Nor was the unpractised bungler 
himself well at ease, and he thought more than 
once of the sage aphorism, '* What is not thy 
trade make not thy business;" yet he struggled 
through the task the best way he could, and 
scraped the ghost as bald as he himself was. 

Hitherto the scene between the spectre and 
the traveller had been played pantomimically ; 
the action now became dramatic "Stranger," 
said the ghost, ** accept my thanks for the ser- 
vice thou hast done me. By thee I am de- 
livered from the long imprisonment which has 
chained me for three hundred years within 
these walls, to which my departed soul was 
doomed, till a mortal hand should consent to 
retaliate on me what I practised on others in 
my lifetime. 

" Know that of old a reckless scomer dwelt 
within this tower, who took his sport on priests 
as well as laics. Count Hardman, such his 
name, was no philanthropist, acknowledged no 
superior and no law, but practised vain caprice 
and waggery, regarding not the sacredness of 
hospitable rights: the wanderer who came be- 
neath his roof, the needy man who asked a 
charitable alms of him, he never sent away 
unvisited by wicked joke. I was his castle 
barber, still a willing instrument, and did 
whatever pleased him. Many a pious pilgrim, 
journeying past us, I allured with friendly 
speeches to the hall; prepared the bath for him, 
and when he thought to take good comfort, 
shaved him smooth and bald, and packed him 
out of doors. Then would Count Hardman, 
looking from the window, see with pleasiist 
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how the foxes* whelps of children gathered from 
the hamlet to assail the outcast, and to cry, as 
once their fellows to Elijah: * Baldhead ! Bald- 
head!' In this the scoffer took his pleasure, 
laughing with a devilish joy till he would hold 
his pot-paunch, and his eyes ran down with 
water. 

''Once came a saintly man from foreign 
lands; he carried, like a penitent, a heavy cross 
upon his shoulder, and bad stamped five nail- 
marks on his hands and feet and side; upon 
his head there was a ring of hair like to the 
crown of thorns. He called upon us here, re- 
questing water for his feet and a small crust 
of bread. Immediately I took him to the bath 
to serve him in my common way; respected 
not the sacred ring, but shore it clean from off 
him. Then the pious pilgrim spoke a heavy 
malison upon me : ' Know, accursed man, that 
when thou diest, heaven,' and hell, and purga- 
tory's iron gate are shut against thy soul. As 
goblin it shall rage within these walls, till un- 
required, unbid, a traveller come and exercise 
retaliation on thee.' 

"That hour I sickened, and the marrow 
in my bones dried up; I faded like a shadow. 
My spirit left the wasted carcass, and was 
exiled to this castle, as the saint had doomed 
it. In vain I struggled for deliverance from 
the torturing bonds that fettered me to earth; 
for thou must know that when the soul forsakes 
her clay she panteth for her place of rest, and 
this sick longing spins her years to aeons, 
while in foreign elements she languishes for 
home. Now self-tormenting, I pursued the 
mournful occupation I had followed in my 
lifetime. Alas ! my uproar soon made desolate 
this house. But seldom came a pilgrim here 
to lodge. And though I treated all like thee, 
no one would undert^tand me, and perform, as 
thou, the service which has freed my soul from 
bondage. Henceforth shall no hobgoblin wan- 
der in this castle; I return to my long-wished- 
for rest And now, young stranger, once again 
my thanks that thou hast loosed me ! Were I 
keeper of deep -hidden treasures, they were 
thine; but wealth in life was not my lot, nor 
in this castle lies there any cash entombed. 
Yet mark my counsel. Tarry here till beard 
and locks again shall cover chin and scalp; 
then turn thee homewards to thy native town; 
and on the Weser* bridge of Bremen, at the 
time when day and night in autumn are alike, 
wait for a friend who there will meet thee, who 
will tell thee what to do, that it be well with 
ihee on earth. If from the golden horn of 
plenty blessing and abundance flow to thee, 
then think of me; and ever as the day thou 



freedst me from the curse comes round, caus» 
for my soul's repose three maases to be said. 
Now fare thee welL I go, no more retum- 
ing. 

With these words the ghost, having by his 
copiousness of talk satisfactorily attested his 
former existence as court-barber in the castle 
of Rummelsburg, vanished into air, and left 
his deliverer full of wonder at the strange ad- 
venture. He stood for a long while motion- 
less, in doubt whether the whole matter had 
actually happened, or an unquiet dream had 
deluded his senses; but his bald head convinced 
him that here had been a real occurrence. He 
returned' to bed, and slept, after the fright he 
had undergone, till the hour of noon. The 
treacherous landlord had been watching since 
morning, when the traveller with the scalp was 
to come forth, that he might receive him with 
jibing speeches under pretext of astonishment 
at his nocturnal adventure. But as the stranger 
loitered too long, and mid-day was approach- 
ing, the affair became serious; and mine host 
began to dread that the goblin might have 
treated his guest a little harshly, have beaten, 
him to a jelly perhaps, or so frightened him 
that he had died of terror; and to carry his 
wanton revenge to such a length as this had 
not been his intention. He therefore rung his 
people together, hastened out with man and 
maid to the tower, and reached the door of the 
apartment where he had observed the light on 
the previous evening. He found an unknown 
key in the lock; but the door was barred within, 
for after the disappearance of the goblin, Franz, 
had again secured it. He knocked with a 
perturbed violence, till the Seven Sleepers 
themselves would have awoke at the din. Franz, 
started up, and thought in his first confusion 
that the ghost was again standing at the door 
to favour him with another call. But hearing 
mine host's voice, who required nothing more 
but that his guest would give some sign of 
life, he gathered himself up and opened the 
room. 

With seeming horror at the sight of hinv 
mine host, striking his hands together, ex- 
claimed, '* By heaven and all the saints! Red* 
cloak" (by this name the ghost was knowu 
among them) ** has been here, and has shaved 
you bald as a block ! Now, it is clear as day 
that the old story is no fable. But tell me, 
how looked the goblin; what did he say to you? 
what did he do?" 

Franz, who had now seen through the ques- 
tioner, made answer: ''The goblin looked like 
a man in a red cloak; what he did \s not hidden^ 
from you, and what he said I well remember: 
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' Stranger/ said he, ' trost no innkeeper who ia 
a Turk in grain. What would befal thee here 
he knew. Be wise and happy. I withdraw 
from this my ancient dwelling, for my time is 
ran. Henceforth no goblin riota here; I now 
become a ailent incubus to plague the landlord; 
nip him, tweak him, hanass him, unless the 
Turk do expiate his sin; do freely give thee 
food and lodging till brown locks again shall 
cluster round thy head.*" 

The landlord shuddered at these words, cut 
a large cross in the air before him, Towed by 
the Holy Virgin to give the traveller free board 
so long as he liked to continue, led him over to. 
his house, and treated him with the best By 
this adventure Franz had well-nigh got the 
reputation of a coiyurer, as the spirit thence- 
forth never once showed face. He often passed 
the night in the tower; and a desperado of the 
village once kept him company, without having 
beard or scalp disturbed. The owner of the 
place, having learned that Redcloak no longer 
walked in Rummelsburg, was, of course, de- 
lighted at the news, and ordered that the stran- 
ger, who, as he supposed, had laid him, should 
be well taken care of. 

By the time when the clusters were begin- 
ning to be coloured on the vine, and the ad- 
vancing autumn reddened the apples, Franz's 
brown locks were again curling over his tem- 
ples, and he girded up his knapsack; for all 
his thoughts and meditations were turned upon 
the Weser-bridge, to seek the friend, who, at 
the behest of the goblin barber, was to direct 
him how to make his fortune. When about 
taking leave of mine hodt, that charitable 
person led from his stable a horse well saddled 
and equipped, which the owner of the castle 
had presented to the stranger, for having made 
his house again habitable; nor had the count 
forgot to send a sufficient purse along with it 
to bear its travelling chaiges: and so Franz 
came riding back into his native city, brisk 
and light of heart, as he had ridden out of it 
twelve months ago. He sought out his old 
quarters in the alley, but kept himself quite 
still and retired, only inquiring underhand how 
matters stood with the fair Meta, whether she 
was still alive and unwedded. To this inquiry 
he received a satisfactory answer, and contented 
himself with it in the meanwhile; for, till his 
fate were decided, he would not risk appear- 
ing in her sight, or making known to her his 
arrival in Bremen. 

With unspeakable longing he waited the 
equinox; his impatience made every interven- 
ing day a year. At last the long-wished-for 
tonn appeajvd. The night before he could not 



close an eye, for thinking of the wonders that 
were coming. The blood was whirling and 
beating in his arteries, as it had done at the 
castle of Rummelsburg, when he lay in ex- 
pectation of his spectre visitant. To be sure 
of not missing his expected friend, he rose by 
daybreak, and proceeded with the earliest dawn 
to the Weser-bridge, which as yet stood empty, 
and untrod by passengers. He walked along 
it several times in solitude, with that presenti- 
ment of coming gladness which includes in it 
the real enjoyment of all terrestrial felicity; 
for it is not the attainment of our wishes, but 
the undoubted hope of attaining them, which 
offers to the human soul the full measure of 
highest and most heartfelt satisfaction. He 
formed many projects as to how he should pre- 
sent himself to his beloved Meta, when his 
looked-for happiness should have arrived; whe- 
ther it would be better to appear before her in 
full splendour, or to mount from his former 
darkness with the firvt gleam of morning radi- 
ance, and discover to her by degrees the change 
in his condition. Curiosity, moreover, put a 
thousand questions to Reason in regard to the 
adventure. Who can the friend be that is to 
meet me on the Weser-bridge? Will it be one 
of my old acquaintances, by whom, since my 
ruin, I have been entirely forgotten? How will 
he pave the way to me for happiness? And will 
this way be short or long, easy or toilsome? 
To the whole of which Reason, in spite of all her 
thinking and speculating, answered not a word. 
In about an hour the bridge began to get 
awake; there was riding, driving, walking to 
and fro on it, and much commercial ware 
passing this way and that The usual day- 
guard of beggars and importunate persons also 
by degrees took up this post, so favourable for 
their trade, to levy contributions on the public 
benevolence; for of poorhouses and workhouses 
the wisdom of the legislature had as yet formed 
no scheme. The first of the tattered cohort that 
applied for alms to the jovial promenader, from 
whose eyes gay hope laughed forth, was a dis- 
charged soldier, provided with the military 
badge of a timber leg, which had been lent 
him, seeing he had fought so stoutly in former 
days for his native country, as the recompense 
of his valour, with the privilege of begging 
where he pleased; and who now, in the capacity 
of physiognomist, pursued the study of man 
upon the Weser-bridge, with such success, that 
he very seldom failed in his attempts for 
charity. Nor did his exploratory glance in 
anywise mislead him in the present instance; 
for Franz, in the joy of his heart, threw t 
white engelgroschen into the cripple*s hat 
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During the morning hours, when none but 
the laborious artisan is busy, and the more 
exalted townsman still lies in sluggish rest, he 
scarcely looked for his promised friend; he 
expected him in the higher classes, and took 
little notice of the present passengers. About 
the council -hour, however, when the proceres 
of Bremen were driving past to the hall, in 
their gorgeous robes of office, and about ex- 
change time, he was all eye and ear; he spied 
the passengers from afar, and when a right 
man came along the bridge his blood began to 
flutter, and he thought here was the creator of 
his fortune. Meanwhile hour after hour passed 
on ; the sun rose high; ere long the noontide 
brought a pause in business; the rushing crowd 
faded away, and still the expected friend ap- 
peared not. Franz now walked up and down 
the bridge quite alone; had no society in view 
but the beggars, who were serving out their 
cold collations without moving from the place. 
He made no scruple to do the same; and, not 
being furnished with provisions, he purchased 
some fruit, and took his dinner inter ambu- 
landum. 

The whole club that was dining on the 
Weser-bridge had remarked the young man 
watching here from early morning till noon, 
without addressing any one, or doing any sort 
of business. They held him to be a lounger; 
and though all of them had tasted his bounty, 
he did not escape their critical remarks. In 
jest they had named him the bridge-bailiff. 
The physiognomist with the timber-toe, how- 
ever, noticed that his countenance was not now 
so gay as in the morning; he appeared to be 
reflecting earnestly on something; he had drawn 
his hat close over his face; his movement was 
slow and thoughtful; he had nibbled at an 
apple-rind for some time, without seeming to 
be conscious that he was doing so. From this 
appearance of affairs the man-spier thought he 
might extract some profit; therefore he put his 
wooden and his living leg in motion, and stilted 
off to the other end of the bridge, and lay in 
wait for the thinker, that he might assail him, 
under the appearance of a new arrival, for a 
fresh alms. This invention prospered to the 
full : the musing philosopher gave no heed to 
the mendicant, put his hand into his pocket 
mechanically, and threw a six-groat piece into 
the fellow's hat, to be rid of him. 

In the afternoon a thousand new faces once 
more came abroad. The watcher was now 
tired of his unknown friend's delaying, yet 
hope still kept his attention on the stretch. He 
stepped into the view of every passenger, hoped 
that one of them would clasp him in hii anns; 



but all proceeded coldly on their way, the most 
did not observe him at all, and few returned 
his salute with a slight nod. The sun was 
already verging to decline, the shadows were 
becoming longer, the crowd upon the bridge 
diminished; and the beggar-piquet by degrees 
drew back into their barracks in the Matten- 
burg. A deep sadness sank upon the hopeless 
Franz when he saw his expectation mocked, 
and the lordly prospect which had lain before 
him in the morning vanish from his eyes at 
evening. He fell into a sort of sulky despera- 
tion; was on the point of springing over the 
j)arapet, and danhing himself down from the 
bridge into the river. But the thought of Meta 
kept him back, and induced him to postpone 
his purpose till he had seen her yet once more. 
He resolved to watch next day when she should 
go to church, for the last time to drink delight 
from her looks, and then forthwith to still his 
warm love for ever in the cold stream of the 
Weser. 

While about to leave the bridge he was met 
by the invalided pikeman with the wooden 
1^, who, for pastime, had been making many 
speculations as to what could be the young 
man's object, that had made him watch upon 
the bridge from dawn to darkness. He him- 
self had lingered beyond his usual time, that 
he might wait him out; but as the matter hung 
too long upon the pegs, curiosity incited him to 
turn to the youth himself, and question him 
respecting it. 

** No offence, young gentleman," said he, 
"allow me to ask you a question." 

Franz, who was not in a very talking 
humour, and was now meeting, from the mouth 
of a cripple, the address which he had looked 
for with such longing from a friend, answered 
rather testily, "Well, then, what is it? Speak, 
old graybeard ! " 

" We two," said the other, "were the first 
upon the bridge to-day, and now, you see, we 
are the last. As to me and others of my kid- 
ney, it is our vocation brings us hither, our 
trade of alms-gathering; but for you, in sooth 
you are not of our guild; yet you have watched 
here the whole blessed day. Now I pray you, 
tell me, if it is not a secret, what it is that 
brings you hither, or what stone is lying on 
your heart that you wished to roll away." 

"What good were it to thee, old blade/* 
said Franz bitterly, "to know where the shoe 
pinches me, or what concern is lying on my 
heart? It will give thee small care. " 

" Sir, I have a kind wish towards you, be- 
cause you opened your hand to me, and twice 
gave me alms, for which God reward yon; but 
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joar countenance at night wai not so cheer- 
ful as in the morning, and that grieves my 
heart." 

The kindly sympathy of this old warrior 
pleased the misanthropei so that he willingly 
pursued the conyersation. 

"Why, then," answered he, "if thou wonldst 
know what has made me battle here all day 
with tedium, thou must understand that I was 
waiting for a friend, who appointed me hither, 
and now leaves me to expect in vain. " 

" Under favour," answered Timbertoe, "if 
I might speak my mind, this friend of yours, 
be he who he like, is little better than a rogue, 
to lead you such a dance. If he treated me so, 
by my faith, his crown should get acquainted 
with my crutch next time we met. If he could 
not keep his word he should have let you 
know, and not bamboozle you as if you were 
a child." 

" Tet I cannot altogether blame this friend," 
said Franz, "for being absent; he did not 
promise; it was but a dream that told me I 
should meet him here." 

The goblin tale was too long for him to tell, 
80 he veiled it under cover of a dream. 

"Ah! that is another story," said the beg- 
gar; "if you build on dreams it is little wonder 
that your hope deceives you. I myself have 
dreamed much foolish stuff in my time, but I 
was never such a madman as to heed it. Had 
I all the treasures that have been allotted to 
me in dreams, I might buy the city of Bremen, 
were it sold by auction. But I never credited 
a jot of them, or stirred hand or foot to prove 
their worth or worth lessness: I knew well it 
would be lost. Ha! I must really laugh in 
your face, to think that, on the order of an 
empty dream, you have squandered a fair day of 
your life, which you might have spent better 
at a merry banquet" 

" The issue shows that thou art right, old 
man, and that dreams many times deceive. 
But," continued Franz, defensively, " I dream- 
ed so vividly and circumstantially, above three 
months ago, that on this very day, in this very 
place, I should meet a friend, who would tell 
me things of the deepest importance, that it 
was well worth while to come and see if it 
would come to pass." 

"0, as for vividness," said Timbertoe, "no 
man can dream more vividly than I. There is 
one dream I had, which I shall never in my 
life forget. I dreamed, who knows how many 
years ago, that my guardian angel stood before 
my bed in the figure of a youth, with golden 
hidr, and two silver wings on his back, and said 
4o me: ' Berthold, listen to the words of my 



mouth, that none of them be lost from thy 
heart. There is a treasure appointed thee which 
thou shalt dig, to comfort thy heart withal for 
the remaining days of thy Ufe. To-morrow, 
about evening, when the sun is going down, 
take spade and shovel on thy shoulder; go forth 
from the Mattenburg on the right, across the 
Tieber, by the Balkenbriicke, past the cloister 
of St. John's, and on to the Great Roland. 
Then take thy way over the court of the cathe- 
dral, through the SchUsselkorb, till thou arrive 
without the city at a garden, which has this 
mark, that a stair of three stone steps leads 
down from the highway to its gate. Wait by 
a side, in secret, till the sickle of the moon 
shall shine on thee, then push with the strength 
of a man against the weak-barred gate, which 
will resist thee little. Enter boldly into the 
garden, and turn thee to the vine trellises which 
overhang the covered walk ; behind this, on the 
left, a tall apple-tree overtops the lowly shrubs. 
Go to the trunk of this tree, thy face turned 
right against the moon; look three ells before 
thee on the ground, thou shalt see two cinna- 
mon-rose bushes; there strike in, and dig three 
spans deep, till thou find a stone plate; under 
this lies the treasure, buried in an iron chest, 
full of money and money's worth. Though 
the chest be heavy and clumsy, avoid not the 
labour of lifting it from its bed; it will reward 
thy trouble well, if thou seek the key which 
lies hid beneath it."* 

In astonishment at what he heard, Franx 
stared and gazed upon the dreamer, and could 
not have concealed his amazement had not the 
dusk of night been on his side. By every mark 
in the description he had recognized his own 
garden, left him by his father. It had been 
the good man's hobby in his life; but on this 
account had little pleased his son, according 
to the rule that son and father seldom sym- 
pathize in their favourite pursuit, unless in- 
deed it be a vice, in which case, as the adage 
runs, the apple often falls at no g^reat distance 
from the trunk. Father Melchior had himself 
laid out this garden, altogether to his own 
taste, in a style as wonderful and varied as 
that of his great-great-grandson, who has im- 
mortalized his paradise by an original descrip- 
tion in HvrK^ddti Oarden Calendar, He 
had not, it is true, set up in it any painted 
menagerie for the deception of the eye; but he 
kept a very large one, notwithstanding, of 
spring^ng-horses, winged-lions, eagles, griffins, 
unicorns, and other wondrous beasts, all stamp- 
ed on pure gold, which he carefully concealed 
from every eye, and had hid in their iron casa 
beneath the ground. This paternal Tempe ibi 
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wasteful son, in the days of his eztntvagance, 
had Bold for an old song. 

To Franz the pikeman had at once become 
extremely interesting, as he perceived that this 
was the very friend to whom the goblin in 
the castle of Rummelsburg had consigned him. 
Gladly could he have embraced the veteran, 
and in the first rapture called him friend and 
father; but he restrained himself, and found it 
more advisable to keep his thoughts about this 
piece of news to himself. So he said, "Well, 
this is what I call a circumstantial dream. 
But what didst thou do, old master, in the 
morning, on awakening ? Didst thou not follow 
whither thy guardian angel beckoned thee?" 

" Pooh," said the dreamer, "why should I 
toil, and have my labour for my pains? It was 
nothing, after all, but a mere dream. If my 
guardian angel had a fancy for appearing to 
me, I have had enow of sleepless nights in my 
time, when he might have found me waking. 
But he takes little charge of me, I think, else 
I should not, to his shame, be going hitching 
here on a wooden leg. " 

Franz took out the last piece of silver he had 
on him: "There," said he, "old father, take 
this other gift from me, to get thee a pint of 
wine for evening -cup; thy talk has scared 
away my ill-humour. Neglect not diligently 
to frequent this bridge; we shall see each other 
here, I hope, again." 

The lame old man had not gathered so rich 
a stock of alms for many a day as he was now 
possessed of; he blessed his benefactor for his 
kindness, hopped away into a drinking-shop to 
do himself a good turn; while Franz, enlivened 
with new hope, hastened off to his lodg^g in 
the alley. 

Next day he got in readiness everything 
that is required for treasure-digging. The un- 
essential equipments, conjurations, magic for- 
mulas, magic-girdles, hieroglyphic characters^ 
and such like, were entirely wanting; but these 
are not indispeiuiable, provided there be no 
failure in the three main requisites — shovel, 
spade, and, before all, a treasure underground. 
The necessary implements he carried to the 
place a little before sunset, and hid them for 
the meanwhile in a hedge; and as to the trea- 
sure itself, he had the firm conviction that the 
goblin in the castle and the friend on the 
bridge would prove no liars to him. With 
longing impatience he expected the rising of 
the moon, and no sooner did she stretch her 
silver horns over the bushes than he briskly 
set to work, observing exactly everything the 
invalid had taught him; and happily accom- 
plished the raising of the treasure without 



meeting any adventure in the proceM, with- 
out any black dog having frightened him, 
or any bluish flame having lighted him to the 
spot 

Father Melchior, in providently burying this 
penny for a rainy day, had nowise meant that 
his son should be deprived of so considerable a 
part of his inheritance. The mistake lay in this, 
that death had escorted the testator out of the 
world in. another way than said testator had 
expected. He had been completely convinced 
that he should take his journey, old and full 
of days, after regulating his temporal concerns 
with all the formalities of an ordinary sick-bed; 
for BO it had been prophesied to him in hia 
youth. In consequence he purposed, when, 
according to the usage of the church, extreme 
unction should have been dispensed to him, 
to call his beloved son to his bed-side, having 
previously dismissed all by-standers, there to 
give him the paternal blessing, and by way of 
farewell memorial direct him to this treasure 
buried in the garden. All this, too, would have 
happened in just order, if the light of the good 
old man had departed like that of a wick whose 
oil is done; but as death had privily snuffed 
him out at a feast, he undesignedly took along 
with him his mammon secret to the grave; and 
almost as many fortunate concurrences were 
required before the secreted patrimony could 
arrive at the proper heir, as if it had been for- 
warded to its address by the hand of Justice 
itself. 

With immeasurable joy the treasure-digger 
took possession of the shapeless Spanish pieces, 
which, with a* vast multitude of other finer 
coins, the iron chest had faithfully preserved. 
When the first intoxication of delight had in 
some degree evaporated, he bethought him how 
the treasure was to be transported, safe and 
unobserved, into the narrow alley. The bur- 
den was too heavy to be carried without help; 
thus, with the possession of riches, all the cares 
attendant on them were awakened. The new 
Crcesus found no better plan than to intrust 
his capital to the hollow trunk of a tree that 
stood behind the garden, in a meadow; the 
empty chest he again buried under the rose- 
bush, and smoothed the place as well as possible. 
In the space of three days the treasure had been 
faithfully transmitted by instalments from the 
hollow tree into the narrow alley; and now 
the owner of it thought he might with honour 
lay aside his strict incognito. He dressed him- 
self with the finest; 'had his prayer displaced 
from the church, and required, instead of it, 
" A Christian thanksgiving for a traveller, on 
returning to his native town, after happUj 
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arranging his affairs." He hid himself in a 
comer of the church, where he could obaeire 
the fair Meta, without himself being seen; he 
turned not his e je from the maiden, and drank 
from her looks the actual rapture which in 
foretaste had restrained him from the break- 
neck somerset on the bridge of the Weser. 
When the thanksgiving came in hand, a glad 
sympathy shone forth from all her features, 
and the cheeks of the virgin glowed with joy. 
The customary greeting on the way homewards 
was so full of emphasis, that even to the third 
party who had noticed* them it would have 
been intelligible. 

Franz now i^[>peared once moro on the ex- 
change: beg^ a branch of trade which in a 
few weeks extended to the great scale; and as 
his wealth became daily more apparent. Neigh- 
bour Grudge, the scandal-chewer, was oblig^ 
to conclude, that in the cashing of his old debts 
he must have had more luck than sense. He 
hired a large house, fronting the Roland, in 
the market-place; engaged clerks and ware- 
housemen, and carried on his trade unwearied- 
ly. Now the sorrowful populace of parasites 
again diligently handled the knocker of his 
door, appeared in crowds, and suffocated him 
with assurances of friendship and joy-wishings 
on his fresh prosperity; imagined they should 
once more catch him in their robber claws. 
But experience had taught him wisdom; he 
paid them in their own coin, feasted their false 
friendship on smooth words, and dismissed 
them with fasting stomachs; which sovereign 
means for scaring off the cumbersome brood of 
pickthanks and toad-eaters produced the in- 
tended effect, that they betook themselves 
elsewhither. 

In Bremen, the remounting Melcherson had 
become the story of the day; the fortune which 
in some inexplicable manner he had realized, 
as was supposed, in foreign parts, was the 
subject-matter of all conversations at formal 
dinners, in the courts of justice, and at the 
exchange. But in proportion as the fame of 
his fortune and affluence increased, the con- 
tentedness and peace of mind of the fair Meta 
diminished. The friend in petto was now, in 
her opinion, well qualified to speak a plain 
word. Tet still his love continued dumb, and 
except the greeting on the way from churoh, 
he gave no tidings of himself. Even this sort 
of visit was becoming rarer; and such aspects 
were the sign not of warm, but of cold weather 
in the atmosphere of love. Jealousy, the bale- 
ful harpy, fluttered round her little room by 
night, and when sleep was closing her blue 
«jes, croaked many a dolorous presage into the 



ear of the re-awakened Meta. "For^;o the 
flattering hope of binding an inconstant heart, 
which, like a feather, is the sport of every 
wind. He loved thee, and was faithful to thee, 
while his lot was as thy own: like only draws 
to like. Now a propitious destiny exalts the 
changeful far above thee. Ah! now he scorns 
the truest thoughts in mean apparel, now that 
pomp, and wealth, and splendour dazzle him 
once more; and courts, who knows what 
haughty fair one that disdained him when he 
lay among the pots, and now with siren call 
allures him back to her. Perhaps her cozening 
voice has turned him from thee, speaking wi^ 
false words: ' For thee, God's garden blossoms 
in thy native town: friend, thou hast now thy 
choice of all our maidens; choose with pru- 
dence, not by the eye alone. Of girls are 
many, and of fathers many, who in secret lie 
in wait for thee; none will withhold his darling 
daughter. Take happiness and honour with 
the fairest, likewise birth and fortune. The 
councillor dignity awaits thee, where vote of 
friends is potent in the dty.'" 

These suggestions of Jealousy disturbed and 
tormented her heart without ceasing: she re- 
viewed her fair contemporaries in Bremen, es- 
timated the ratio of so many splendid matches 
to herself and her dreumstances, and the re- 
suit was far from favourable. The first tidings 
of her lover's change of situation had in secret 
charmed her, not in the selfish view of becoming 
partidpatress in a large fortune; but for her 
mother's sake, who had abdicated all hopes of 
earthly happiness ever since the marriage pro- 
ject with neighbour Hop-King had made ship- 
wreck. But now poor Meta wished that 
Heaven had not heard the prayer of the chureh, 
or granted to the traveller any such abundance 
of success, but rather kept him by the bread 
and salt which he would willingly have shared 
with her. 

The fair half of the species are by no means 
calculated to conceal an inward care. Mother 
Brigitta soon observed the trouble of her 
daughter, and, without the use of any great 
penetration, likewise guessed its cause. The 
talk about the re-ascending star of her former 
flax-negotiator, who was now celebrated as the 
pattern of an orderly, judicious, active trades- 
man, had not escaped her, any more than the 
feeling of the good Meta towards him; and it 
was her opinion that if he loved in earnest, it 
was needless to hang off so long, without ex- 
plaining what he meant. Yet out of tender- 
ness to her daughter, she let no hint of this 
discovery escape her, till at length poor Meta's 
heart became so full, that of her own accord 
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THE LAMENT OF TASSO. 

BT LORD BTBON. 

[Torqiiftto Tmm, born at Sorrento, 15i4 ; diaA »t 
Rome, 85th April, 1505. The aathor of Jerutalem De- 
livered^ and one of the moat celebrated of the Italian 
poets, waa long oonilned, by order of the Doke Alfonao, 
in a part of the monaetery of St. Anne, designed fm 
loiiaticB. A traditionary atory attribatea this etep to 
■orae extraTaganqr on the part of the poet, erindng an 
attachment to the Princeae Leonora, the duke^a aiater, 
in whoae praiae he had written aome impaaaioued reraea. ^ 
The confinement ia aaid to have aggravated a conati- 
tutional diapoaition to madneaa. "At Ferrara,'* aaya 
Lord Byron, in hia advertiaement to the following poera, 
"are preaenred the original MSS. of Taaao*a /«r«ja/«M 
and of Qnarini'a Pastor Fido, with lettera of Taaao, one 
tnm. Titian to Arioato, and the inkataud and chair, the 
tomb and the hotue ot the latter. But aa miafortnne 
haa a greater intereat with poaterity, and little or none 
for the contemporary, the cell where Taaao waa confined 
in the hoapital of St. Anne attracta a more fixed atten- 
tion than the reaidence or the monument of Arioato.] 



Long years I— It triea the thrilling fkame to bear, 
And eagle spirit of a child of Song- 
Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrong ; 
Imputed madness, prisoned solitude. 
And the mind's canker In its savage mood. 
When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart ; and the abhorred grate^ 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade. 
Works through the throbbing eyeball to the bnin, 
With a hot sense of heariness and pain; 
And bare, at once, CaptiTity display'd 
Stands aoofflng throni^ the nerer-opeoed gate^ 
Which nothing through its bars admits, sare day, 
And tasteless food, which I have eat atone 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone; 
And I can banquet like a beast of pcey. 
Sullen and lonely, condiing in the eare 
Which is my lair, and— it may be— my graTe. 
All this hath somewhat worn me, and may wear. 
But must be borne. I stoop not to despair; 

' Tssso's biographer, the Abate Serassi, haa ascertained 
bey<md doubt that the first cause of the poet'a impriaon- 
ment waa hia deaire to be occasionally or altogether free 
from aervitude at the court of Alfonao. The auqiicion 
of this deaire, aggrarated by a risit which Tssso made 
to Rome in 1575, caused the duke to refWe him admis* 
■ion to the court; and none of the many promises which 
had been giren to him were ftilfllled. ~ Exaqierated by 
this treatment, Tsaso publicly uttered the wildsAt in- 
Tectires against the duke and all the house of Este. 
He was thereupon consigned to prison. The silence of 
the Princeaa Leonora ia attributed to her foar of the 
conaequenoea to henelf and her k>Ter of any diaooreiy 
of their paaaion. Taaao waa released in 1586, and died 
in 1595. Byron wrote Tht Lament in 1817, after a day's 
TiditoF< 



For I hare battled with mine agony. 

And made me wings wherewith to orerfly 

The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 

And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall ; 

And rcTeird among men and Uiings dirine^ 

And poured my spirit over Palestine^ 

In honour of the sacred war for Him, 

The God who was on earth and is in heaTea, 

For he has strengthened me in heart and limb. 

That throngh tliia aiifferanoe I might be forgiven, 

I have employed my iieiiauoe to record 

How Salem'a ahrine waa won, and how adored. 

IL 

But thia ia o'er— my jdeasant taak ia done }~ 

liy long-sustaining friend of many years I 

If I do blot thy final page with tears. 

Know, that my sorrows have wrung fhnn me nooi^ 

But thou, my young creation 1 my soul's child ! 

Which ever playing round me came and smiled. 

And wooed me fhmi myself with thy sweet sight, 

Thou too art gone— and so is my delight : 

And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 

With this lost bruise upon a broken rsed. 

Thou too art ended — what is left me now? 

For I have anguish yet to bear— and bowt 

I know not that— but in the innate foroe 

Of my own spirit shall be found reeonroe. 

I have not sunk, for I had no remorse. 

Nor cause for such : they called me mad— and why? 

Oh Leonora I wilt not thtm reply t 

I was indeed delirious in my heart 

To lift my love so lofty as thou art ; 

But still my tmuy was not of the mind : 

I knew my Csult, and feel mf punishment 

Not less because I suflbr it unbent 

That thou wert beautifril, and I not blind, 

Hath been the sin whtoh shuts me from mankind; 

But let them go^ or torture as they will, 

Hy heart can multiply thine image still ; 

Suoosssftil love may sate itsslf away ; 

The wretched are the fldthftil ; 'tis their fate 

To have all foding^ save the one, decay, 

And every paasion into one dilate. 

As rapid liven into ocean pour; 

But ours is fathomless, and hath no shore. 

IIL 

Above me, hark ! the long and maniao cry 

Of minds and bodies in captivity. 

And hark I the lash and the increasing howl. 

And the half-inartieulate blasphemy I 

There be aome here with worse than tmuy foul. 

Some who do atill goad on the o'er laboured mind. 

And dim the little light that'a left behind 

With needleaa torture, as their tyrant will 

la wound up to the lust of doing iU : 

With these and with their victims am I ohus'd, 

'Mid sounds and sights like these tongyaamhavepMi^d; 

'Mid sights and sounds like theee my Ufii may tkatt 

So let it be— Ibr then I shall repoMk 
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IV. 

I hare been patient, let me be ao yet; 

I had foigotten half I would ftu^et. 

But it reriTee— Oh I would it were my lot 

To be fd^etAil «• I am forgot I — 

Feel I not wroth with thoee who bade dm dwell 

In thia raat laiar-bouae of many woeat 

Where laughter ii not mirth, nor thought the mind. 

Nor worda a language, nor eren men mankind; 

Where oriea reply to curaea, ahrieka to blowa, 

And each ii tortured in hia aeparate hell— 

For we are crowded in our aolitudea— > 

Many, but each dirided by the waU, 

Which echoea Madneaa in her babbling mooda; 

While all can hear, none heed hia neighbonr'a call— 

None I aare that One, the Teriaat wretch of all. 

Who waa not made to be the mate of theae, 

Vot bound between Diitraction and IMaeaae. 

Feel I not wroth with thoae who placed me hara? 

Who hare debaaed me in the minda of men, 

Debarring me the uaage of my own. 

Blighting my lUb in beat of ita career. 

Branding my thoughta aa thinga to ahun and feart 

Would I not pay them back theae panga again. 

And teach them inward Sorrow'a atifled groan? 

The atruggle to be calm, and cold diatreaa. 

Which underminea our Stoical aucceaat 

No I— «till too proud to be TindictiTe— I 

Hare pudcm'd princea' insulta, and would die. 

Yea, Siater of my Sorereign I for thy aake 

I weed all bitteiiieaa fhnn out my braaat. 

It hath no buaineaa where thou art a guect ; 

Thy brother hatea — but I can not detest ; 

Thou pitieat not - but I can not foraaka 

V. 

Look on a love which knowi not to deapair, 
But all unquenoh'd ia atill my better part. 
Dwelling deep in my ahut and ailent heart, 
Aa dweUa the gathered lightning in ita cloud, 
Bncompaaa'd with ita dark and rolling ahroud. 
Till struck,— forth fliea the all-ethereal dart I 
And thua at the oolliaion of thy nama 
The ririd thought atill flaahea through my fhune, 
And for a moment all thinga aa they were 
Flit by me;— th^ are gone— I am the aame. 
And yet my love without ambition grew; 
I knew thy atate, jmj atation. and I knew 
A princeaa waa no love-mate for a bard; 
I told it not, I breathed it not, it waa 
Sufficient to itaelf; ita own reward: 
And if my eyea rereal'd it, they, alaa ! 
Wera pnniah'd l^ the ailentneaa of thine, 
And yet I did not Tenture to repine. 
Thou wert to me a oiyatal-girded ahrine, 
Worahipped at holy dlBtanoe, and around 
Hailow'd and meekly kiaa'd the aaintly ground; 
Not for thou wert a princeaa. but that Lore 
Had robed thee with a glory, and arrayed 
Thy lineamenta in beauty that dina^d— 



Oh f not diamay'd— but awed, like One aboref 
And in that aweet aererity there waa 
A something which all aoftneaa did 
I know not how— thy geniua maater'd 
My atar stood atill before thee:— if it wen 
Prasumptuoua thua to love without design. 
That aad fotality hath ooat me dear; 
But thou art deareat atill, and I ahould be 
Fit for thia cell, which wronga me— but for tkm. 
The Texy lore which look'd me to my chain 
Hath Ughten'd half ita weighv; and for tha rm^ 
Though heary, lent me vigour to auatain. 
And kMk to thee with undivided breast. 
And foil the ingenuity of FlUn. 



VI. 

It ia no marvel— firom my veiy birth 
My aoul waa drunk with love, — which did permde 
And mingle with whate'er I aaw on earth; 
Of objecta all inanimate I made 
Idols, and oat of wild and lonely flowen. 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paiadiae, 
Wliere I did lay me down within the ahade 
Of waring treea, and dream'd uncounted hours, 
Thou^ I waa chid for wandering; and the wiae 
Shook their white aged heads o'er me, and aaid. 
Of audi materiala wretched men were made, 
And audi a truant boy would end in wot. 
And that the only kaaon waa a blow; 
And then they sqaote me, and I did not weep. 
But cursed them in my heart, and to my haunt 
Retnm'd and wept alone, and dream'd again 
Tlie visions which arise without a aleep. 
A nd with my yeara my aoul began to pant 
With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain; 
And the whole heart exhaled into One Want, 
Dut undefined and wandering, till the day 
I found the thing I sought— and that waa tboa; 
A nd then I loat my being, all to be 
Absorbed in thine : the world waa past away; 
Thou didat annihilate the earth to me I 



VII. 

I loved all aolitude— but little thought 
To apend I know not what of life, remote 
From all communion with exiatenoe, aavo 
The maniac and hia tyrant; — had I been 
Their fellow, many yeara ere thia had aeen 
Mj mind like theira corrupted to ita grare. 
Hut who hath aeen me writhe, or heard me xwreT 
rerchanoe in auch a cell we aulTer more 
Than the wreck'd aailor on hia deaert ahore; 
The world ia all before him— mine ia here^ 
Scarce twice the space they must accord my UsK 
What though he perish, he may lift hia eya, 
And with a dying glance upbraid the aky; 
I will not raiae my own in auch reproof^ 
Although 'tia clouded by my dungeon looL 
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Tet do I fM at timet taj mind dteUnt^ 
Bat with a lenie of ita deoaj: I im 
Unwontad li^ta along my priaon tMM, 
And a itranf* demon, who ie Taxing ma 
With pilfering pimnka and patty paina, below 
The feeUng of the healthftd and the free; 
But much to One, who long hath aofltead ao^ 
Siokneaa of heart, and nanvwnaaa of plaoe^ 
And all that may he home, or can debaea. 
I thought mine enamiea had been bat Xan, 
Bat Bpirita may be leagued with them— all Bartk 
Abandona—HeaTen fbvgata me;-4n tha dearth 
Of aueh defenoe the Powen oTEtU can. 
It may be, tempt me farther,— and prevaU 
Against the oatwom creatore they aaMil. 
Why in thia fhmaoe ia my spirit prored, 
like ateel in tempe rin g flret beoaose I lored? 
Becaose I loTed what not to lOTe, and aae. 
Was more or leaa than mortal^ and than me. 
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I onoe was quick in fbelinf— that ia o^ar; 

Hy aoara are ealloaa, or I ahoold hara daah'd 

My brain againat theae ban, aa tha eon flaah'd 

In mockery through them ;— if I bear and bora 

The much I hare recoanted, and the more 

Which hath no woida,*— tia that I would not dia. 

And sanction with aelf-alaa|^ter tha dull lie 

Which anared me here, and with the brand of ahama 

Stamp mailnaas deep into my memory. 

And woo Compassion to a biigliied name. 

Sealing the aantence which my Ibea proclaim. 

No—it ahall be immortal 1— and I make 

A ftitura temple of my prsaant cell. 

Which nationa yet ahall riait for my aaka. 

While thou, Ferrara I when no longer dwall 

The ducal chieft within thee, ahalt ikll down. 

And crumbling piecemeal riew thy hearthless halla, 

A poet's wreath shall be thine only crown.^ 

A poet's dungeon thy moat Ikr renown. 

While Btrangera wonder o'er thy unpeopled walla I 

And thou, Leonora I thou— who wert tshamed 

That anoh as I could tore —who bluah'd to hear 

To laaa than monaxcha that thou couldat be dear, 

Go I tell thy brother, that my heart, untamed 

By gviaC yaars, wearineaa and it may be 

A taint of that ha would impute to me— 

From long infisction of a den like thia. 

Where the mind rota congenial with the abym, — 

Adorea thee atiU ; and add— that when tha towen 

And batUementa which guard hia Joyoua boon 

Of banquet, danoa, and renrel, are ftngot. 

Or left untended in a dull repcae, 

Thia— thia— shall be a con a ecrated spot ! 

But TftoM— when all that Birth and Beauty throws 

Of magic round thee ia extinct— ahalt have 

One half tha laurel which o'ershadea my grare. 

TOL. in. 



No power in death can tear our namaa apaii, 
Aa none in life could rend thee firom my haad 
Tea, Leonoral it shall be our ikte 
To be entwined for erer— but too latel 
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Still lakes of ailyer, streams that murm'xing crept, 

Hilla, on whoae stoping brows tha annbeama alapt. 

Luxuriant treea, that Tariona finma diqilay'd. 

And Talleya, gratafol with reflraahing ahade, 

Herba, floVreta gay with many a gaudy dye. 

And woods, and arching grottoes met their eye. 

What more than all anhanc'd thoee beautiea rare, 

Tliough art waa all in all, no aigna of art ware there : 

Seem'd aa if nature reign'd in eraiy part, 

Stich ea^ negligence waa mixed with art; 

Nature herself; in troUc, might appear 

To imitate her imitator here. 

"Twaa magic's qtall call'd forth the genial breeae. 

That fill'd with pregnant lilis the buistiag treea ; 

Eternal bloom th^ yiold, eternal firuit, 

Tha firuitage ripening while tha bloaaoma shoot. 

Tha aelf-aama tree on one oTerioadad twig 

Bears the ftill-ripen'd and tha naaoent ilg; 

Tha apple hanging on one bow ia aeen 

In er'ry shade of golden and of grsen. 

Where moat tha genial sun tha garden cheered 

Oraaping aloft, the luadona Tine appeared; 

Here ohistaca crude, there yellowar grapea it bora, 

Or mby-rad, and rich with neotai'd atore. 

Unnumbar'd birda, tha leaiy bougha among, 

Trill'd the wild muaic of their wanton aong. 

If urmur'd tha undulating air around ; 

Tha rilla, the Isaiy grots ratum'd the sound, 

As kmd or low the quir'ring aephyrs rung : 

When ceaa^d tha birda, an echo deep they flong, 

But when the ftathar'd choir reatored their lay, 

Tlie echo, gently whiap^ring, died away: 

Or chance the concert made, or art deaign'd. 

Each awalUng eong the muaio-braathing wind 

Alternate anawar'd, and alternate join'd. 

Amid the reat one beauteoua warbler flew 

With purple bill, and plumea of Tarloua hue. 

His pliant Toice assum'd the human tona. 

Each note, the ahrill, tha aoft, tha deep, hia own. 

With wond'roua akill, mellifluoua, loud, and long^ 

Surpaaaing all belief; he poured hia aong. 

Their meaner atraina hia liafning foUowa doa'd; 

The whiap^ng winda grew dlent, and repoa'd : 

*" Behold how, busting ftom ita oorart, Uowa 

With Tixgin Uuahea deoik'd, tha modest roae; 

1 From the JeruaaUm JkUvend, translated \j tha 
Ber. J. H. Hunt. "We do not know that theae Unaa 
eTer appeared in aogracafkil aa Bngliah dram baAnra."— 
QuarUrip MevUw, 
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With half har bouitMS hid, and half reml'd 
Hon loTtly afciU aha Mima, the mora ooneaal'd. 
Orown bolder aooii, her boaom aho displajB 
All naked to tb« winds; tbn aoon daoajB, 
And Mems tba Muna iByh*"**^ flow'r no mon^ 
Which yoatha and Tixgina iUr admix'd bdian. 
Thna trmnaiant and apharn'ral fides away 
The flow'r, the Terdore, of man's short lired day; 
And tboocfa the year bring back the yernal boor. 
No mora his rerdora blooms, no mora his flow'r. 
Coll we the rose, while lan^ the anspidoas mom 
Of that bright day, whidi most no more return : 
Coll we the rose; lore's transports let ns prora^ 
While lore may answer and reward our lore.* 
Be ceased; with one aooord the Caather'd throof 
Join'd in applaoalTe dioras to his song. 
The playfbl dores renaw'd their arn'rons Idas; 
Each liTing thing was melted into Uisa 
Seem'd as th' onbanding oak, the laorel chaste, 
And er'ry tree amid that flow'ry waste, 
Beem'd as the earth, the wares, imbib'd the chaim. 
And lifBlesa Nature's self with lore grew warm." 



A POBrS ROMANCB. 

[Jamet SharidAn Knowlea, bom at Cork, IraUad, 
1784 ; died let December, 1861 Actor, lectorar, dimma- 
tiat, noraUst, and Baptist minister. It is as a drama- 
tiat his funa will lire longest. He wrote npwaids of 
twenty playa, of which the beat known am^Virgimus 
(sea Library, tqL iL p. S&3); WiUiam TeU: Tkt AmmA- 
back: The Lowe Cham: The Wife, a tale of Mantua ; and 
iMve. Hii norels ara: Forteteue: Oeorffe LovdL : The Rod: 
of Rotiu ; and The Idol DemolUhed by its own PrieU. He 
contribated Urgely to the annnals and other periodicals. 
*' Hli strength lies in home-bred alTections,* wrote Allan 
Cnnnlngham; **his Virgmiue^ his Beggaa'i DaughUr, 
and his fF{f4 €/ Mantua, all bear eridenoe of this, and 
contain eoenes of perfect trath and reality, such as no 
modem dramatist sarpaaeea. He toocbea the heart and 
is safe " The following little romance has been evi* 
deutly suggested by incidenta in the liib of the poet 
Tasso.] 

Bright was the saloon of the ducal palace. 
It had been a fete-day. At the head of the 
apartment sat its princely master; around it 
were distributed in groups the shining com- 
pany; the buzz of satisfaction filled it. A 
Frenchman and one of the courtiers held each 
other in converse. Surprise was painted upon 
the countenance of the former. 

' ' The fairest woman in Padua, " he exclaimed, 
"without a lover! — I mean an accepted one, 
for all Italy rings with the praises of the love- 
ly Victoria — 'Tis very strange 1 Has she not 
a heart?" 

" If she has, signor, it is yet to be found; 
Bor is the search an easy one — at least if we 



take into account the many accomplislied caT»- 
lien who have failed in if* 

'' She seems a very scornful lady." 

"Sheissa" 

"And yet," resumed the other, "her form 
and countenance are the very mould of sweet- 
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Tou read her to admiration, signor," re- 
plied the coortior. "Till the age of sixteen 
she was the aonl of frankness and simple bear- 
ing; then, however, a mood came on, the fruit 
of which you see. Upon that face, which used 
to be nothing but sun, the cloud which then 
settled has remained for the last three years 
without moving. Observe the cavalier who 
approaches hear with a basket of fruit He is 
the son of the Duke of Milan, and a candidate 
for the honour of her hand. Mark, I pray you, 
how she will receive him: — there are wages 
for a prince to play the lacquey for!" 

"Wages, indeed! Methinks the haughty 
bow with which she declines his attentions 
should be sufficient to extinguish his love." 

" Kay, signor," resumed the courtier, "frost, 
you know, makes the fire bum brighter." 

"And yet, if; after all," exclaimed the 
other, as if a thought had suddenly struck 
him — " if, after all, that very suitor should be 
the object of her choice! I have met with as 
strange a thing. He hath a truly princely 
presence!" 

"And a princely heart and mind, signor! 
with endowments of a corresponding quality. 
He is every way her match, saving that the 
lady is not more haughty than the gentleman 
is affable. The youth who approaches her 
now is the bearer, I suspect, of a message to 
her from the duke, with whom I remarked 
him a moment ago conversing. Observe how 
she will receive him — as I expected, she neither 
lifts her eyes nor gives any other notice of re- 
cognition. Ha! she rises and approaches Ler 
harp; the duke has doubtless desired )ier to 
sing. Now shall you hear music, signor! If 
she freezes you with her looks she will nielt 
you with her voice." 

A prelude arose from the harp, such as one 
would imagine a seraph in adoration to awaken. 
The strain which that prelude introduced was 
accompanied by the lady in the following 
verses: — 

" She lived a nun 1— no convent wall 
Bntomb'd her ; she was wosum— all 
That man in woman seeks I — not one 
More fond ; and yet she lived a nun f 

" She lived a nun for lore I Her soul 
Had met a kindred one— her whole 
Of wishes—hopes— the maid had given 
To him who own'd that soul— and Heavan. 
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"And WM tbe nudd Morvd againt 
Bhewul— alMl belorad in TaixL 
Unblea'd, he died ; unwed, tboofl^ won, 
Tlie nudd for lore who lived a ntm I" 

" Loreiuo/' cried the dake, when the stram 
iras oyer, " I like your yerses the better the 
oftener I hear them. I requested yoa yester- 
day eyeningy when the conntess tried them 
first, to transcribe for me the legend which 
saggested them. Haye you done so?" 

" 1 haye, so please you, my liege," replied 
the young man, presenting a paper. 

'' Read it for us," said the duke. 

The young poet obeyed. His story was one 
of unfortunate loye, the hero being yowed to 
the altar before he discoyered his passion for 
the heroine. When he had first awakened to 
a consciousness of his attachment, Theodore 
had struggled against it; but being alone with 
her one day, loye conquered: he told Amelia 
all that he had sufibred, and how he liyed only 
in her. He learned, then, that her heart was 
deyoted to him. But he was a priest; his yows 
were irreyocable — their union was impossible. 
They bowed to their fate with sad but troe 
hearts. He tried honestly to fulfil the duties 
to which he had pledged himself; she resolyed 
to be faithful to him, took the yeil, and to her 
last hour cherished the hope of union hereafter 
with her first loye. 

The duke applauded the legend, and directed 
Lorenzo to present it to the countess. She 
took it without the slightest acknowledgment, 
and handed it to one of her ladies who stood 
near her. 

" Hard treatment for the poor poet," re- 
marked the Frenchman. 

" Yes; she treats him the worst of all. It 
is not pride, but absolute ayersion with which 
she appears to regard him. His humble for- 
tunes — for though he is distantly related to 
the duke, he \b merely a dependent — seem to 
conyert his merits into ofiences, as things he 
has no right to. Praise him to her, and you 
will learn to estimate the yalue of a gracioua 
look." 

** A most ungenerous and contradictory na- 
ture," exclaimed the Frenchman; "yet the 
poor poet is in loye — and the object of his pas- 
sion is the haughty countess! I neyer saw 
adoration if I do not see it now. Her frowns 
— her spumings are lost upon him. He sees 
nothing bat her charms!" 

On the following morning Lorenzo was sum- 
moned to a priyate interriew with the duke. 

On this occasion the duke seemed to partake 
more of his niece's spirit than he was wont to 



do. There was a frigid distance in his manner 
of addressing the young man. 

"Lorenzo," said the duke, "which of my 
niece's ladies could you fancy for a wife?" 

"My liege!" ejaculated Lorenzo, gazing 
upon the duke with a countenance in which 
astonishment and incredulity were blended. 
The duke repeated his questioxk 

" None of them, my lord," replied Lorenzo. 
" I shall never marry." 

"Tou shall marry to-night," coolly rejoined 
the duke. " Lorenzo," continued he, " I haye 
reasons for wishing you to take a wife — reasons 
which justify me in enforcing obedience to my 
wish. The daughter of the Cheyalier de Barr6, 
I know, admires you. Her father, with whom 
I had a conyersation last night, approyes of 
you — the match is agreeable to me. It is 
necessary for purposes of state, with the nature 
of which I may probably make you acquainted 
hereafter. Be acquiescence your only reply; 
I shall take no other — ^listen to no other. Giye 
me that, and you shall bind me to the making- 
of your fortune; refuse it, and thank yourself 
for the consequences. Tou are not a stranger 
to the extent of my power — ^you haye wUnesieit 
what it is to feel the weight of my resentment. 
Beware that you do not experience it in your 
own person — reply not now. " The duke guessed 
what Lorenzo was going to say — it was written 
on the young man's fnce, " Reply not now; 
but, mark me. I shall giye oiilers for the 
nupti&ls to take place at nine to-night; for a 
quarter of an hour I shall wait in the library 
the result of your deliberations; at the expira- 
tion of that time, your presence or your abaence 
be your answer." 

The duke strode from the closet, leaying 
Lorenzo motionless and speechless. It waa 
seyeral minutes before the astounded poet re- 
ooyered himselfl 

"Marry the daughter of the Cheyalier de 
Barr6!" he exclaimed aloud. "Neyer!" he 
added, turning to leaye the apartment: the 
countess was standing at the door — What a 
moment to encounter the haughty glance and 
stately carriage of the scornful lady! It was 
true Uie poet loyed her; — ^for many a year had 
he cherished his passion in secret; against the 
hope— against the probability of its being 
blessed — not always though. She had been 
kind to him when she used to be courteous to 
all; but once being accidentally alone with 
him — ^when his oyeriraught heart was throb- 
bing full and quick — bursting as it were for 
yent — in an ung^uarded moment — without pre- 
meditation — almost without being consdout 
of what he did, he had snatched her to hia 
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breast, and profaned with a kiB8 the lips 
which, until then, had been strangers to salu- 
tation so forward and so warm. Meeting with 
no resistance, the idea flashed across his mind 
that he did not love alone or unrepaid. He 
drew back, to gaze upon, and read the lovely 
face which had just been so close to his own, 
and to declare his passion. That face was white 
with terror — he felt that the frame which his 
arms encircled was trembling; in a moment 
he was at her feet. "Pardon me," he ex- 
claimed; when a sudden change in the expres- 
sion of her countenance paralyzed him, and 
prevented him from proceeding. Terror was 
displaced by disdain — ^the withering spirit of 
pride and scorn was seated on her brow, and 
never after, when the poet dared to lift his eye 
to that unrivalled throne, did he behold it 
filled by other occupant. 

The countess slowly advanced into the apart- 
ment, her eye fixed coldly yet piercingly upon 
Lorenzo, who, bowing as he passed her, pro- 
ceeded towards the door. 

"Stop, signor," haughtily commanded the 
lady — Lorenzo turned. " Heard I you right- 
ly?" she continued. " Said you just now that 
you would never marry the daughter of the 
Chevalier de Barr6?" 

"Yes." 

"Yes!" echoed the countess; "and pray, 
signor, when was your union with that lady 
first contemplated?" 

' ' This very hour — almost this very minute! " 
was his reply. 

"And by whom?" interrogated the lady. 

"By the duke." 

*'By the duke?" re-echoed the countess, 
drawing her fair figure up till it towered again. 
" The daughter of the Chevalier de Ban6 is 
mightily the debtor of the duke." 

A chair stood near her, that which the duke 
had just quitted — she took it, and sat, inclin- 
ing slightly backwards; her fair arms covered, 
yet not hidden, but revealed by sleeves of the 
filmiest gauze — enfolding one another; her 
eyes fixed upon vacancy; her countenance over- 
cast with Uiought; save that now and then 
it was lighted up with a flash of scorn, that 
shot across it like voiceless lightning playing 
in a sky of silvery twilight. 

"And so you would decline the honour of 
such an alliance!" remarked she, at last, con- 
temptuously." 

" I have done so." 

" And the duke " she stopped short. 

"Persists," said the poet; "and has ap- 
pointed to-night for our nuptials." 

" He is in haste to do you honour," said the 



lady, and paused again. " Be you in haste,** 
she resumed; "make up your mind to abide 
by wiser counsels; you must — ^you will. The 
lady is fair — accomplished — a mate for higher 
state and fortune. Be wise and marry her." 

" Never!" emphatically ejaculated Lorenzo. 
The countess smiled ineffiible contempt. 

The poet gazed upon her. The contrast 
between the glow of his heart and the coldness 
of hers was too much for him. It unmanned 
him — ^the tears started into his eyes, and at 
length began to trickle down his cheeks — he 
stood silent. The countess raised her eyes to 
his face, and dropped them again, as if for the 
first time a touch of compassion had moved her. 
At this moment an attendant entered, and pre- 
sented a letter to Lorenzo. 

"Withdraw," said the countess, "till he 
reads it." 

Lorenzo read the letter. The duke's escri- 
toire stood open upon the table — without 
pausing a moment, he sat down, wrote the 
answer, and rose to summon the attendant. 

"Stop," said the countess; "show me the 
duke's letter." Lorenzo obeyed. She read it 
Therein the duke repeated his wishes, de- 
manded instant compliance with them, and in 
case of disobedience, threatened the offender 
with the loss of liberty. The countess re-folded 
the letter, returned it, and went out of the 
apartment. 

" I knew it," she cried, on entering the 
closet again, after the lapse of about a minute; 
"there are those without who are ready and 
able to put my uncle's threat into execution. 
Your answer, signor," added she. 

Lorenzo handed it to the countess — one 
word was all that it contained — "Never" — 
yet seemed it as if the countess could not in- 
terpret the poet's reply. She looked alter- 
nately at the letter and its writer. 

" You are much too bold," she at length ex- 
claimed, resuming her seat 

" I am! — I am! " responded Lorenzo, throw- 
ing himself before her on his knee. The 
countess made an effort, as if she was about to 
rise, but he was desperate. He caught her by 
the hand and forcibly detained her — declared 
his passion — detailed his struggles with it — 
his hopelessness of overcoming it — his readi- 
ness to encounter imprisonment, slavery, death I 
rather than do violence to it, by espousing an- 
other — acknowledge his utter unworthiness 
of meeting a return, although if love alone 
were the coin that ought to purchase love, man 
could not pay down the sum for hers that he 
could! Yet her compassion he might presume 
to challenge : surely it was hard that she should 
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deny it where most it was needed. Vehemently 
he pleaded for that — ^his eye — his cheek lit up 
with the passion which prompted him — his 
Toice thrilling with it — his tears avonching all 
he uttered. He concluded, still retaining his 
humble posture. The countess's eyes, which 
at the commencement of his address had sternly 
encountered his, were now cast down. The 
hand which, at first, had struggled to release 
itself from his grasp, now lay unresistingly 
within it. It seemed as if the spirit of sweet 
ruth had returned to its proper hiding-place — 
the soft and heaving bosom whence it had been 
so long excluded! A tear — a tear, ,the poet 
thought, stood trembling on the TCTge of the 
rich lid that veiled her eye, and was upon the 
point of falling! Could he believe it?— Tea. 
It trickled down her cheek ! 

"You pity me!" he cried. "You pity me! 
— I ask no other boon! — I make no merit 
of forbearance! — I know Hwere vain to look 
for any other! Welcome then the dungeons of 
the chateau ! — welcome the bench of the galley ! 
To the one or the other I know the duke can 
doom me. No matter to which!" 

The answer to the duke's letter had fallen 
from the countess's hand. He picked it up, 
rose from his knee, and approached the door. 

" Signer," said the countess. 

He stopped and turned round — again his 
stem mistress stood before him. Not a vestige 
of her late relenting could he trace — save that 
it seemed as if scorn could not at once usurp 
the seat which pity had so recently occupied. 
She bent her eyes upon him, with an expression 
as if she had formed some fixed purpose, and 
was upon the point of executing it 

" Give me a proof that you love me," said 
the lady. 

" Name it!" exclaimed the poet 

" Swear," said the countess, " by that love, 
that you will perform what I am about to ask." 

"I swear it!" said Lorenzo, sinking upon 
his knee, and stretching his hand appealingly 
towards heaven. 

"Write to the duke that you consent to 
marry the daughter of the Chevalier de Barr6," 
said the countess. 

Conceive how the poet looked as he dropped 
the witness-invoking hand, and stared in as- 
tonishment and stupor upon the collected coun- 
tenance of her who had doomed him! It was 
too much for the inexorable lady herself to en- 
counter; she dropped her eyes, and in silence 
awaited his answer. He uttered none — save 
what might be construed from a sigh— deep — 
long-drawn — and convulsive. Slowly he arose 
--i^proAched the escritoire— wrote the consent 



— and left the room, half closing the door after 
him. Scarcely had he proceeded a pace or two 
when he thought he heard a sob. He stopped^ 
turned, and without knowing wherefore, re- 
entered the apartment, but only in time to 
catch a glimpse of the fair figure of the countess 
vanishing through a portal that opened into 
another room. He looked for the paper upon 
which he had just been writing. It lay no 
longer on the escritoire. 

"She has made all sure!" exclaimed the 
poet to himself, retracing his steps. 

Descending the staircase, on the first land- 
ing he encountered the attendant who had 
brought the duke's letter. He was in com- 
pany with several of his fellows, and informed 
the poet that it was their instructions to con- 
duct him forthwith to their master. Lorenzo 
accompanied them to the library, where it was 
the duke's custom to pass the first two hours 
of the forenoon. He was now there — Lorenzo's 
consent was in his hand. The countess had 
lost no time: " Hate does its work as quick aa 
love! " thought the poet to himself. 

"'Tis well," said the duke; "your nuptials 
then take place at nine to-night Prepare 
for them. I know your sense of honour," 
continued he courteously, "and I implicitly 
confide in it You are at liberty. Nor foot 
nor eye shall track your movements. Re- 
member at nine to-night! You care for your 
word!" 

" More than I do for my life!" emphatically 
and pointedly rejoined the poet, and retired. 

The poet was admired by the daughter of 
the Chevalier de Barr§ — but he was beloved 
by another. A sequestered, natural alcove, 
in a remote and unfrequented part of the 
domain, was the spot whither it was the cus- 
tom of the smitten fair one to resort and g^ve 
vent to the passion which consumed her. 
Thither she retired that day. 

Upon a rude couch, which a hillock pre- 
sented, lay stretched that day the form of a 
maid, beauteous as eye ever feasted on! — 
formed for all the joys of love, yet writhing 
with all its pangs. Her tears had been flow- 
ing till they could flow no longer. Even the 
sob that succeeds the ecstasy of suffering was 
subsiding. 

The maid started — she heard a footstep. 
She was on the point of plunging into the 
thicket to conceal herself, but it was too late. 

"I have found you!" exclaimed a soft, 
sweet voice, and Victoria^ — not the countess, 
but her namesake, the daughter of the Che- 
valier de Barr6 — entered the alcove. " I am 
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come to coiualt 70a aboat my wedding-droii^ 
Brides ihoald be fine, 70a know, and I mhrmya 

prefer yoar taste to my own Why, what in 

tlie name of wonder u tlie matter?** oontinaed 
ahe, checking the Tolnble strain in which she 
was mnning on, apon obterring that the other 
stood with her back towards her, without ap- 
pearing to notice what she said. " Xay, bat 
I will know!" cried the frank, kind girl, and 
catching her by the waist, bent round, and 
looked ap in her face. "Mercy!'* she ex- 
eUumed, "yoa hare been weeping?" 

"Leave me," implored the other; "alas! 
that yon, of ail the palace, shonld hare foond 
me here, and thoa." 

"And wherefore not!** ejaculated YictOTia 
with sorpriiie, "who so fit? Who lores you 
as well as I do? Who would do so much to 
flare you from suffering — to soothe you — to 
make you happy?" 

" Happy!" echoed the other, laughing hys- 
terically, "I shall never be happy; no one 
can ever make me happy — and yon last of all ! 
Forgive me," continued she; "I know that 
you love me — I know that you would do aught 
jou could to serve me, but it is beyond your 
power. Leave me, Victoria; what you have 
witnessed, I know you will never disclose. 
Leave me; I am very, very miserable." 

" I will not leave you," said Victoria, calmly; 
" you have a secret trouble, and I will never 
quit you till you tell me what it is." 

"Why should I damp your happiness t" 
replied the forlorn one. '* No! you shall wear 
nothing but smiles upon your wedding-day. 
Why should it be otherwise with the bride of 
the noblest man in Italy?" 

" The noblest man in Italy!" reiterated the 
friend. 

"In worth, I mean — genius — soul — ^honour 
— not to speak of feature and person ; and even 
in those it would not be an easy thing to find 
his match in Italy." 

Victoria stared upon her friend. Both for a 
time were silent. 

" I know your secret!" at length exclaimed 
the former. 

" You know my secret?" 

" Yes; you told it me a month ago with your 
own lips." 

"On what occasion?" inquired the alarmed 
and astonished maid. 

" When we slept together, after the balL" 

" I told it you with my own lips?" 

" Yes; when you were unconscious of what 
you did. 'Twas in your sleep. I heard a 
sobbing which awakened me; it came from 
jou. Your cheek lay cIom to mine; I found 



that it was drenched with tears. Your 1^ 
were mnrmniing something — brrathlai, I 
liatened, and heard the name " 

" Stop!** interrupted the <Aba, with a fi^e 
and neck of crimson, " breathe it not to the 
air! You are wrong — you are ri|^t! Ko 
matter; you will be a bride to-night — to-night 
you will be married to the man you love." 

" I never loved," replied the fair Victoria; 
" I love not him you ^>eak of. I admire him 
— I like him, and feel no scruple in complying 
with the duke's wishes; but never did I think 
of him as a lover until he was named to me as 
such; and now, methinks, I should feel hairier 
were he about to become your husband. It 
would be the saving of many a tear to the eyes 
of my friend; for what I only surmised before, 
I am convinced of now. Come, there is no 
use in withholding the avowal of it; come, 
confess you love Lorenxo." 

" Generous girl ! " replied the mourner; "and 
so not even to myself would you, till now, 
reveal what my unconscious lips betrayed to 
you ? Do you want a confirmation of the truth 
of what you suspected ? Then take it — ^behold 
it! Would you know your Mend? Needs she 
tell you what has changed her? Would yon 
ask her, were she the bride of Lorenzo, if she 
would love her lord?" 

"Hush! I hear footsteps," whispered Vic- 
toria. Both listened in breathless suspense. 
"They stop — the person has turned; 1*11 follow, 
and direct those feet, whosesoe'er they are, into 
a different track. Compose yourself as quickly 
as you can. Hie to your chamber; thither will 
I repair in half an hour from this; there we 
can discourse without the dread of interrup- 
tion.'* Away flew the maid; ere a quarter of 
an hour had elapsed the mourner followed her. 

The duke apprehending, and no wonder, 
that Lorenzo's repugnance to the match would 
betray itself, had resolved that the nuptials 
should be private. His niece he would have 
permitted to attend; but the haughty lady 
returned an answer, in which she declined to 
avail herself of the privil^^ The hour of 
nine drew near. The duke repaired to the 
chapel. The holy man and his assistant were 
the only persons whom he found there. Ad- 
vancing towards the altar, as he passed the 
ducal pew, he heard a half-suppressed groan. 
It came from the poet, who was kneeling at 
the seat where the countess performed her de« 
votions. 

" Lorenzo," whispered the duke. 

The young man started up, and turned upon 
him a countenance in which agoi^ was de- 
picted. 
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''I «m hero, my liege/' replied Loreaio^ 
flolemnlj, "I am come to perfonn my pro- 
mUe." 

'* TIb well," said tlie duke; "yon see I have 
eontrived that your noptiaLB aball be private. 
Not even the father of your bride shall be 
present — a matter of imperatiye moment has 
called him from Padua. Nor shall I tax yon 
with mirth or feasting; until the hour of rest 
you shall pass the time with me in my closet, 
where I shall detail to you the plans which I 
ha?e already formed for your prosperity: your 
bride shall keep company with her maidens 

But they might have lighted the chapel 

better/' remarked the duke, "though I can 
see more than I wish to see," added he, looking 
at Lorenzo, "yet it is but imperfectly that I 
distinguish your features." 

Footsteps were heard — the bride was ap- 
proaching. She entered, timidly veiled, sup- 
ported by her bridemaid and another female 
friend, and slowly approached the altar. The 
duke instinctively turned his eyes upon Lorenzo, 
and saw that it was with difficulty he could 
stand — he was tottering. 

"One effort,'* whispered the duke, ''and I 
am bound to you immeasurably and for ever — 
my all depends upon you!" 

" I shall keep my word," replied the young 
man in an undertone, but with an accent 
which left but little doubt as to the cost at 
which that word must be kept. 

" Proceed!" said the duke to his chaplain. 

The ceremony commenced — ^proceeded — was 
concluded. In murmurs, scarcely audible, the 
bride delivered the repetitions and responsesi 
During a ceremony, under the most auspidous 
circumstances trying to a woman, she received, 
indeed, but little support from the demeanour 
of the bridegroom, whose words fell upon the 
ear 

Lika Toioe of angnzy fardboding wot. 

"Come, Lorenzo," said the duke, "attend 
me to my closet" 

"In a moment," replied the young man, 
and placing in the hand of the bride a paper 
which he took from his bosom, precipitately 
retired with his patron. 

Two hours did the duke and the poet remain 
together. Not an argument that his ingenuity 
could suggest did the former fail to employ, 
in the hope of reconciling Lorenzo to his 
destiny. The young man listened in silenoe. 
Wealth, preferment, honours were promised 
him, but nothing could dispel the despondency 
which had taken entire possession of his souL 
At length the clock chimed the first quarter 



of the midnight hour. The duke aroM— -nag 
— ^the summons was promptly obeyed. 

" Conduct Signer Lorenzo to his chamber," 
said the duke. Lorenzo mechanically followed 
the attendant 

He entered the anteroom adjoining the bridal 
chamber. The door was closed after him by 
the attendant His bride was there, attired 
as in the chapeL She had not even removed 
her veil, which so effectually concealed her 
countenance, that her thoughts could not be 
inferred from its workings. As soon as the 
sound of the attendant's receding footsteps 
ceased, she arose, and pointing to a paper 
which lay upon a table that was near her, 
retired by the door by which the brid^^room 
had entered. Lorenzo hastily opened the paper 
— ^its contents amazed him. Thus they ran : — 

" I honour your feelings, little as they flatter 
her whom the duke did not deem unworthy 
of your hand. I have obeyed you, and re- 
frained from entering the chamber which I 
know you r^ard with abhorrence. I have 
anticipated you; you mean to fly this night 
from Padua. At midnight a conveyance will 
be in readiness, and you shall be accompanied 
by a person who will not betray you, and who 
is provided with ample means to meet the 
exigencies of your flight At the appointed 
hour repair to the gate of the palace. Yon 
shall find no stop, no difficulty, no disappoint- 
ment" 

"Most generous of women!" exclaimed 
Lorenzo; "would that I could love you!" 

The second chime! — the third! — the fourth! 
— The hour of midnight struck! he descended. 
His brido— his slighted bride-— had kept her 
word! Each door that might have arrested 
his progress yielded to him. He found him- 
self in the open air. He turned to look onoa 
more upon the palace — ^he raised his eyes to 
the window of the countess. How his heart 
throbbed at the sight of the fair form that was 
leaning out of it! though seen but indistinctly, 
for there was no light except what the stan 
afforded. He thought she waved an arm to 
him as if to ui^ his flight She did so. Could 
she be aware of what had taken place? He 
knelt — ^he breathed her name — ^he invoked a 
blessing upon it Shevanished — heroeeandfled. 

The palace gate opened to him. A vehicle 
and four was in waiting; he sprang into it 
His promised companion was beside him. In 
a moment the wheels were in motion, and 
furious was the rate at which they revolved. 
Within a mile, however, of the first stage a 
smart tap was heard at the window. 'Twaft 
opened. 
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" We are punned!'* whispered a honeman. 

" Panned !" exclaimed a voice that made 
liOreiuEo't heart leap as it would boimd oat of 
hit bosom. 

" Tea; they are gaining upon us. I Imow 
ihem bj their lights — ^you can see them half a 
mile behind, descending the hilL" 

" Suyp, and let us out! " exclaimed Lorenzo's 
oompanion. 

The yehide no sooner stopped than it was 
empty. 

" Now, drive on — ^you are safe! You know 
yon have the duke's warrant for what you 
have done." The deserted vehicle proceeded. 
" Hush! and follow me/' continued the same 
voice, addressing Lorenzo. He obeyed. They 
dived into a forest that skirted the road. Dark 
as the night was they threaded rapidly the 
mazes of the woody labyrinth till failing res- 
pintion commanded a pause. 

" I must stop, Lorenzo," said his companion. 

"The countess!" exclaimed the youth. 

" Thy bride! " replied the countess, and sank 
into his arms, hanging with her own upon his 
neck. 

It had been a contest between love and pride. 
The first bold act of the poet, when his passion 
mastered his discretion, discovered to the coun- 
tess the interest which he had created in her 
heart; and at the same time presented to her 
in their full magnitude the impediments to 
their union, arising from the wide disparity of 
rank. In a moment she resolved to conquer 
her attachment; and, as the most effectual 
means of doing so, she ever after sedulously 
cultivated the sentiment that was hostile to it. 
'TIb strange that the mood which a valued 
object excites is not unfrequently indulged in 
towards all besides. Hence the gentle Prince 
of Milan fared no better than the humble poet. 
But what she thought to eradicate was daily 
taking deeper root. She felt it, yet she en- 
deavoured not to believe it. The secret was 
discovered by the duke, and the cause of the 
countess's repugnance to matrimony was, at 
last, apparent. If it were possible to remove 
that cause, it struck the duke that to affiance 
Lorenzo to another was the means. The poet's 
marriage with the daughter of the Chevalier 
de Barr6 was consequently resolved upon. 
The lady was consulted — was indifferent — 
consented — communicated to the countess the 
intention of the duke. Now was the time for 
an effort — she made that effort; collected all 
her pride, repaired to the closet of the duke, 
and triumphed ; but the fruits of her victory 
were the repentance and despair which stretched 
her exhausted and almost lifeless along the 



hilloek where the appointed bride had foond 
her. Her secret, before ^^jectured, was now 
confened; her suffering was apparent; the 
remedy suggested — urged — adopted. The 
eoontess was substitated for her namesake, the 
dan^ter of the Chevalier de Barrl 

A ^oomy, stately man stood leaning against 
the trunk of a tree^ Before him lay two that 
slept He gazed upon them, meditating. At 
a distance a group of attendants was in waiting. 
A name, uttered unconsciously in accents of 
melting tenderness, awakened one of the 
sleepers. An eye, radiant as love's own star, 
opened. A cheek, a moment before as pale 
as alabaster, at once grew crimson red ! — ^y^ 
was it not raised from the breast which had 
served it for its pillow, nor withdrawn from 
another cheek, the consciousness of whose close 
neighbourhood had changed its hue. 

" It is day! — It is day!" murmured a voice 
of dulcet tone. "Awake! — Awake! Let ua 
continue our flight!" 

The magic sounds were heard and obeyed. 
The eyes of the slumberer buret with a flash 
of transport from the spell that bound them 
— ^but soon their light began to fade as they 
started from the face on which they had 
opened, and stood glaring upon some object 
•f avereion and alarm. 

" Merciful Providence! what gaze you at?" 

The arms of the speaker were gently disen- 
gaged by the object addressed, whom they sur- 
rounded; and both simultaneously sprang upon 
their feet. 

"My uncle!" exclaimed the countess; and, 
clasping Lorenzo again, hid her face in hia 
boeouL 

" I will resign her only with my life!" said 
Lorenzo, as his rapier flew from its scabbard. 

" Sheathe your sword, young man," said the 
duke. " I know you are not to blame, I feel 
no resentment towards you. The afftdr is aa 
untoward one; but as it cannot be remedied, 
we must even make the best of it. I acknow- 
ledge you as the husband of my niece. You 
will have no objection to accompany me to 
Padua." 

The duke motioned to his attendants, who 
instantly led the way. The party soon re- 
gained the road, where two carriages — ^the 
duke's own and that in which the lovere fled — 
were in waiting. The latter found, to their 
amazement, that instead of penetrating deeper 
into the forest they had wandered back almost 
to the place at which they had entered it, and 
there had reclined to rest themselves, over- 
powered with fatigue and watching. The 
duke commanded the door of his own caniagt^ 
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to be opened, deeiring Lorenxo io hand the 
eonnteflB in. Lorenzo obeyed, and then stepped 
back. 

'* No/* said the doke, " yon «haU not be 
separated from year bride; I shall ride in the 
other carriage/' An hour and little more con- 
veyed them to the palace, to which they were 
admitted by a private entrance. 

" Repair to your respective chambers," said 
the duke; "refresh yourselves, change your 
attire, and be ready to obey my summons. 
You shall be presented, as man and wife, to 
my friends and household." 

The duke kept his word. Before his friends 
and his household he acknowledged Lorenzo 
as the husband of the countess; and leading 
the way to the banqueting-room placed the 
one on his right hand and the other on his 
leil, at the head of the table. The Prince of 
Milan had quitted the palace. 

The evening was a joyous one — dancing, 
music — all the appliances and means of fes- 
tivity. At length the bride, attended by her 
fair namesake, retired. 

The day dawned upon eyes which had never 
closed their lids with watching for one who 
came not The morning was far advanced 
when a knock at the chamber door startled the 
countess. Hastily she inquired, "Who was 
there?" 

"Tour uncle," replied the duke, entering 
as he spoke. The countess fixed on him a gaze 
of piercing scrutiny mingled with reproach. 

" I see," said he, "you guess the purport of 
my visit 'Tis even so — your bridegroom is 
by this time a hundred miles from Padua." 

A groan — and senseless as a corse the bride 
lay stretched before him. 

The duke having summoned the attendants 
of the countess, and committed her to their 
charge, descended to the library and threw 
himself into a chair. There he sat the greater 
part of an hour, without once changing his 
position or lifting his eyes from the ground. 
Deep was his abstraction, and gloomy were 
his thoughts. What was their tenor may be 
guessed, when the blood fled from his face, as 
raising his eyes, upon hearing a slight move- 
ment in the chamber, they encountered the 
form of the bride. 

"Where is my husband?" she solemnly in- 
quired. 

The duke did not reply, but roee, and draw- 
ing a chair towards the one which he had been 
occupying himself, approached her to conduct 
her to it — she recoiled from the hand which 
he presented to her. 

Where is my husband?" she repeated. 
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"Where your own wishes would have him, 
were they subject to discretion," was the duke's 
reply; "where he is satisfied that it is to his 
interest and yours to remain, until he can 
denuwd, with grace, enjoyment of the right 
which your rashness has unhappily given him." 

"Where is he?" she reiterated. 

" On his way to the frontier, to join the 
army of the states — to acquire honours, fast aa 
he chooses to win them — to obtain promotion,, 
rapidly as my interest can command it — in a 
word, to render himself more worthy of the 
title of your husband." The duke's eyes here 
met those of the countess, and steadily re- 
turned her questioning gaze. " In a day or 
two you will hear from him," he continued; 
" he will then himself attest the truth of what 
I tell you. The commission which I intended 
to present him with as the reward of his obe- 
dience, I have conferred upon him as a means 
of obviating, as far as possible, the disgrace of 
this alliance; with the single stipulation, that 
he makes no attempt to see you, until his 
merits, backed by my influence, shall have 
advanced him to a command." 

No comment did the countess pass upon the 
communication of the duke, except what a 
sigh might be thought to have uttered. She 
stood for a time r^^arding him, her brow 
slightly knit, a faint, tremulous movement 
upon her lips; then crossing her arms upon her 
breast, and lifting her eyes to heaven, turned 
from him and withdrew. 

For a month the countess obstinately declined 
all society, save that of her faithful name- 
sake. By her she was nuuie acquainted with 
the manner in which the duke became aware 
of her flight, with the confusion which followed 
the discovery; with the circumstance of the 
duke's having summoned her fair friend, who, 
aware of the importance of thoroughly excul- 
pating Lorenzo, declared to the duke that the 
plot had been exclusively of her own contriv- 
ance, and had been put into execution and 
perfected without the most remote suspicion 
on Lorenzo's part that the countess was his 
bride and fellow-traveller. The countess, in 
her turn, related what had happened from the 
moment of alighting from the carriage till that 
of re-entering it How danger, and conse- 
quently caution, were for a time forgotten in 
the transports that succeeded Lorenzo's dis- 
covery of who was indeed his bride — ^how, at 
length, they bethought themselves of the ne- 
cessity of flight — ^how they wandered till dawn 
broke in upon them — ^how fatigue overpowered 
them — how sleep surprised them — her diamay 
upon peroeiying the doke. 
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Sii^ Httke tfUMmearf the arriTai if a Icnor 
(Amisw. Hartity tiM <vmxu«Mi ^awremtot •• 
%h^. miD^m. .%iM van Mifimwkud M ftad tha 
^r;n«*A f)4 Yiiafli tiwmr aail iker wrpriae via 
;n<nraawt at ]<armnuf durt iie waa the twafcr ni 
f»miarv < aiinarre. He nstp^rxftiiij pnaemterf 
it, <*/MiiiTa;tiilaft4ai[^ iier tip^i tkt aatp^y ceaor «f 
iu vMitattta. Ti«y v<vk fa^ovnbia i-ndeed: 
Ijfwmv^ ktd tJunaAj t^i^ a acep- anrtniwr 
AA^ v<>ni4 hrnvit kim vithia a hoonrl <iif uie 
tefii^ht 1^ o< kia irwhea. Xor waa (has alL 
T)m pr»fw<!^ vaa 4».liargp0d vitb aaotiMr oiMUua- 
ffkva, irbiefc, vltk Unt ]naii9^ &t the dake, be 
wemUi *^^Knie. TVai leatve wm fnuiterf; aad 
fthie nrw^iaKpraij' of a mmUI «*aMe of parple Teirei 
4i«pU7^ t/> the eowateiH the breathiai^ like- 
MHi fA l^^^ium. Tht efmiktem tremblngtj 
Mfealefced the <9Miiy ynsmimX, half nuMd H to 
hor li|^, K«t, «kerkiaf henelf, deposited h in 
her \tt0tftt%\ and pnMsnii^ her hand to the 
yhhfyfi, wfnUi bare permitted the kiM vhieh 
he ira4 </fk the p^iint *A imprhitiiiii: apon it, had 
ft/H a iplan^, trhidi ahe aeesdentallj eai4 to- 
wards the dafce, diaenrered to her a amile of 
y%\ntn\, jet indeihiahle mtuting. Haatilj abe 
irithdrew her haad, and, eartaejiag to the 
yriiunn, retired. 

A/yymipaikied Yfj her friend, abe aaeended to 
her apartment An noon aa abe had reached it 
ahe t/wfc the p^irrtrait (A Ijonnzo from her boaom 
and Kaxed npfm it, then caaght it oonvolaiyelj 
U» her heart, tiien kianed it and wept oyer it; 
at length ahe dried her team, replaced the 
mlniatare, and takini^ her friend'a hand, looked 
atearJfantljr in her face. 

" Thej would penaade me that it will be 
fair weather/' Mbe exclaimed; "bnt I know 
that a nUftm In gathering. Qod help me when 
it hnrnin f The nkj loolu clear, but the clouda 
are not awaj, hut only lurking. The atmo- 
affhere ia full of thunder; yon cannot see it, 
but I feel it." 

"What mean you?" anziouHly inquired the 
other. 

' ' Wo nhall never meet again I " waa the coun- 
Um'n reply. "We ahall nerer moot again! 
HIh rlnath, and not bin exaltation, in what they 
aeek. Unfortunate lorerl — unhappy in loving! 
— more unhappy in being beloved ! To posaeaa 
ma thou g«)eat Into the battle! There thou 
wttt win the plume; but It will wave, not in 
thy holm, but over thy blert In seeking the 
g«Nxl thou coveteat, thoy know thou wilt be 
raoklnM of (ho bane, tho chanco of meeting 
whiffh thou munt nnnounter. 'Twill find thee! 
Thou wilt fall, I/orenxo! thou wilt fall! The 




" I aaa enmer" mid he^ " wick farther cid- 
iaifa 4f cnod tnmamt, wiuek wxud have greeted 
Jon ^ariier haid joa aoc m ahru^j <yiftted 
ehe-iaiooa. The geaoal m eanuBaod, a firiead 
of oauie, haa «harced himaeif with the care <f 
jfMT httrthand'* ttxttnua. An important post 
in tiie enemV.« lizesi ia to be earried. and the 
hoooar of leadiadT tiie ajuaniT wiQ becoKfened 



vpon 

The eoanteaa, for a nMoe&t or two, ga»d 
•poB her sneie with a look of piteoaa depreca - 
tioB, mxBgkd with if\mmth Soddcnlj tha 
expteaaioB of 
brq^w h^rame darkened, 
lipa grew firmly eonpreaKd together. She 
folded her ansa, and drawing herself erect, 

" It i« morder!'* she «aid. in a voiee of ap- 
palling aolemnitj. " I call on Heavea to wit- 
neaa — it 'u mnrdcr!" Then throwing henelf 
npoB the neck of her friend, ahe borat into aa 
- agony of team The duke made no reply, bnty 
aeowling, left the apartmenL 

From thai day week, a year did the ann riae 
and set, bat light was a iitranger to the mind 
I of the eoanteaa. The aizth day from thai on 
I whieh ahe reoetved her bridegroom's letter and 
I portrait, the tidings of hia death in battle were 
I communicated to her. She heard the relation 
! withoat shedding a tear; aa ahe listened to it 
I her reaaon became doaded. All that watch- 
fnlnesa and skill oonld do for her waa attempted 
in vain; when, suddenly aa it had dea^ted 
her, the native brightneasof her mind returned. 
Her physiciana declared that her recovery, 
should it ever take place, would be permanent. 
It was so: a tender melancholy, and a paaaive- 
ness that readily granted compliance with aught 
that was demanded of her, were the sole re- 
maining traces of her temporary insanity. 
She denied not her presence at the banquet, 
the ball, the chase; and the duke aaw with 
satinfaction that ^e neither declined nor 
avoided the attentions of the Prince of Milan, 
who was constantly at her side. ** A month 
or two longer," said he to himself, "and I 
may venture to propofle him to her. My life 
upon it, she accepts him at last." 

Two months passed over — two others were 
permitted to follow them, before he ventured 
even remotely to hint at a union with the 
Prince of Milan. She did not affect to mia- 
undcrstand him. 
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" Talk of marriage to a cor»e/' waa her re- 
ply. " Mj husband in his shroud is not more 
the tenant of the grave than I am." 

The duke, for that time, desisted from fur- 
ther importunity, but he soon renewed the 
theme. The attentions, too, of the prince be- 
came doubly assiduous, and althouj^ he had 
not yet the courage to trust his tongue with 
the direct avowal of his wishes, nevertheless 
he pleaded his passion with his looks. The 
demeanour of the countess suddenly changed. 
It was no longer passive. She obstinately kept 
her chamber, her fair friend, and a spaniel 
which she learned had been a favourite of Lo- 
renzo's, her sole companions. Solicitations, 
commands, threats were disregarded. Nothing 
could draw her from her seclusion. The prince 
lost hope, the duke patience. From temporiz- 
ing measures, he determined to have recourse 
to prompt and desperate ones. 

The hour of rest had arrived — the friends 
were upon the point of separating for the night, 
when a summons at the door attracted their 
attention. The countess answered it; a servant 
presented himself, and a casket and a key were 
placed in the hands of the countess. 

'' From the duke," said the bearer, and re- 
tired. 

The casket was opened. It contained a 
miniature of the prince, attached to a necklace 
of noble brilliants, a wedding-ring, and a note, 
which the countess hastily unfolded. 

"The Prince of Milan, or the veil t Tour 
decision to-morrow." 

Such were the contents of the paper. 

The countess threw herself into a chair, and 
sat for a considerable time in a state of perfect 
abstraction. At length she started from her 
reverie. Then taking a sheet of paper she 
hastily wrote upon it these two words — " The 
Veil;" and folding it, placed it with the por- 
trait and the ring in the prince's casket. 

The week following she entered upon her 
noviciate in a nunnery contiguous to Rome, of 
which her aunt, the niece of a cardinal, was 
the superior. Earnestly did she prepare her- 
self for her dedication to Heaven; but no per- 
suasion could induce her to discard the portrait 
of Lorenio. "I am eigoined," was her con- 
stant reply, " I am eigoined to wean myself 
from things of earth. Earth has no property 
in him whom this resembles, to be united to 
whom I look towards those blessed realms 
whither yon recommend me to direct my 
thoughts and wishes. The stronger my hope 
of that, the more must I be devoted to Heaven. " 

Towards the expiration of her novitiate her 
Blind attained to that state of holy calm which 



may be concei^i^ to impart a foretaste of a 
purely spiritual existence. Her probationaiy 
term was at length complete. She saw the 
dawn of the day upon which she was to take 
the vow that would place an impassable parti- 
tion between her and the world, and she smiled 
upon it. 

Attired in her most costly suit, set off with 
every ornament that the ingenuity of human 
vanity could invent — blazing with diamonds 
— she entered the church where her uncle the 
cardinal officiated. The soul-subduing cere- 
mony began — the vow was propounded to her, 
she was upon the point of repeating it, when 
a sudden uproar at the door of the church, at- 
tracting the attention of every one, put a stop 
to the rites. All was surprise and alarm ! The 
uproar increased. " Let him in! let him in!" 
exclaimed a hundred voices all at once; at the 
same moment an emaciated figure, wretchedly 
attired, with the fragment of a chain hanging 
from one of his arms, rushed wildly up the 
aisle, and, throwing himself upon the steps of 
the altar, grasped firmly the feet of the car- 
dinaL 

"Save me!" the wretch exclaimed; "I am 
an innocent man, doomed to die the death of 
the guilty. I fly to the altar of your God and 
mine for refuge. I appeal to that Qod and to 
you, his appointed servant, to save me from 
those who are thirsting for my blood, which 
they have no right to spilL" 

Here the clamour at the door of the church 
was renewed with tenfold violence. The crowd 
was evidently resisting the officers of justice, 
who, determined upon forcing way, at lait 
obtained an entrance, amidst hootings and 
execrations; and, headed by their chief, ap- 
proached their victim, between whom and them 
the cardinal hastily placed himself, in an atti- 
tude that commanded obedience and brought 
those in pursuit to a stand. 

" His crime, signers?" with an air of over- 
awing dignity, demanded the cardinaL 

" He is an offender, condemned for life to 
the galleys, who has thrice attempted his es- 
cape, and thereby forfeited his l&e," replied 
the chief. "So please yon, give him up to 
us," demanded he, with an air of constrained 
respect. 

"Not yet," said the cardinaL "Betireinto 
the vestry. Wait until the ceremony which 
you have interrupted shall have beien con- 
cluded. Ton have my promise, from this 
place, that justice shall be done you. I 
charge myself with the custody of the man, and 
shall be answerable for his being forthcoming. 
Hence!" added he, in a tone of determined 
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eonunand, perceiying that they bedtated — 
" Hence! or remain at the peril of your aonls ! 
— What means this?" continued he, obeerring 
that still the J mored not ''Know yon not 
what you do? See yon not where yon are? 
Impiona! — Lo, who is looking at yon?** ex- 
claimed he, pointing to the altar-piece — which 
was the crucifixion. 

The officers hong their heads, crossed them- 
lelyes, bent their knees to the marble floor, 
and, rising, slunk away into the vestry. 

"Come, my child," said the cardinal, "let 
us perfect your espousals with your Qod. 
Meanwhile, unhappy man," continued he, ad- 
dressing himself to the poor fugitive, "with- 
draw thou without the railing of the altar — 
for the present thou art safe. Withdraw!" he 
reiterated, perceiving that he was unheeded. 
"Hear you not? — What gaze you at? — ¥niat 
mean you?" successively, but to no purpose, 
interrogated the cardinaL 

The being whom he accosted had raised him- 
self upon one knee, and with his hands firmly 
clasped, remained in that posture, intently 
contemplating the countess ; oblivious appar- 
ently of the fate with which he was threatened 
^-of the place where he was — of everything 
that was passing around him. 

"Poor wretch!" exclaimed the benevolent 
cardinal, "Misery and fear have bereft him 
of his senses. Remove him gently from the 
altar." 

The assistants of the cardinal approached 
the unfortunate slave, raised him without his 
offering any resistance, and conducted him 
down the steps; he all the while looking back, 
his eyes rivetted upon the fair votary of the 
shrine. 

"Come, my child! " said the cardinal, "come, 
let me make thee the happy bride of the cloister. 
Bepeat the vow!" 

"Forbear!" exclaimed the slave, endeavour- 
ing to free himself from those that held him. 
The countess started, and for the first time 
bent an inquiring look upon the slave. 

"Poor maniac!" ejaculated the cardinal, 
" he knows not what he does ! Hurt him not, 
but remove him to a distance. " 

The assistants obeyed, but not without diffi- 
culty did they now execute the cardinal's com- 
mands. Passiveness was turned into fury — 
the eyes of the slave seemed to start from 
their sockets — his limbs appeared to be sud- 
denly endowed with supernatural strength. 
It was as much as the united efforts of the 
assistants could effect, to force him half-way 
down the aisle — nor that, until exhaustion, on 
his part, assisted thenL At last he sank in 



their arms — they stopped, and the chnrch, 
which was now in a state of confusion, again 
became silent 

"Come, thou promised bride of Heaven!" 
C(jaculated the cardinaL 

"She is mine!'* shrieked the slave, starting 
up, his frame animated with renewed energy, 
"My bride, beyond my hope! — without mj 
knowledge! Victoria! — Yictoria!" continued 
he, his voice at the same thrilling, piercing 
pitch : " Remember you not, Victoria? — ^the 
flight I — the pursuit I — the escape ! — ^the dis- 
covery ! — the transport ! — the overtaking ! — 
the return. — the promised nuptial couch — the 
couch which they compelled me to exchange 
for the noisome floor of the galley !'* 

He stopped — he had not breath for more. 
The church was as still as a sepulchre, when a 
scream from the coantess caused every heart 
to leap — turned towards her every eye. Her 
countenance was lighted up with intense recol- 
lection; she elapsed her forehead with both her 
hands, and stood for a moment or two, gazing 
in the direction of him who had spoken ; then 
suddenly extending her arms, rushed down 
the steps of the altar, through the aisle, and 
throwing herself upon the neck of the slave — 
the assistants mechanically making way for 
her — sank lifeless into his arms — which had 
scarcely supported her for a minute when their 
master became equally insensible. 

Lorenzo and the countess found themselves 
— they knew not how — alone. Long time 
they spake not, except with their eyes — or 
their hands, which, locked in one another, gave 
pressure back for pressure. 

"And had you renounced me, my bride," 
at length said Lorenzo, "when you determined 
to take the veil?" 

A smile of delicious sweetness played about 
the mouth of the countess, while slowly she 
drew Lorenzo's miniature from her bosom, and 
having first pressed it to her lips, presented it 
to him. He glanced at it : and catching the 
fair one to his bosom, strainingly held her 
there ; nor was his embrace resisted or unre- 
turned. 

The Prince of Milan, led by his passion for 
the countess, had lent himself to the doke's 
plans. The letter and the miniature were 
delivered merely to lull suspicion and give 
effect to future measures. The latter Lorenzo 
had sat for, at the suggestion of his rival, who, 
until the real intentions of the duke were put 
into execution, was instructed to pass himself 
for Lorenzo's friend. 

The cardinal was a man. For many a yetr 
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the duke and he had not been upon tennB. 
The honour of the family requiring that the 
affiur should be hushed up as efiectnally aa 
pOBsible, matters were so contriyed that it 
made but little noise. Where power can afiect 
it, j ustice is speedily done. The sUto returned 
no more to the galleys; his chains of iron were 
exchanged for bonds of silk. He was adopted 
by the cardinal, and in his friendship, and the 
love of the countess, found more than a solace 
for the sufferings he had undergone. 



WERE NA MY HEART LIGHT. 

[Lady Grizal Baillie, born at Radbraat Castl«, 
Berwickihire. 25th December, 160ft; died in London, 
6th December, 1746. She wu the daughter of Sir 
Patrick Home oi Polwarth, who became the flrst Baii 
of Marohmont. She married George Baillie of Jerrie- 
wood, whoie fkther eafflBTed death on aoooont oi hie 
deroition to the oatne of civil and religioiu liberty. 
Qeovge was himielf obliged to seek ui&tj in Holland, 
whence he retomed to his native land in the train of 
William of Orsnge. living in a pertodof mudi ezdte- 
ment. Lady Grixel perlbrmed many acts of heroism — 
whilst her fsther was in hiding in the vaults of Pdwaxth 
Charch, she managed to supply him with Ibod; and on 
▼arious oocssions, when the lives of those who wan dear 
to her were in danger, she snoceeded in helping them 
and outwitting all the ▼igilanoe ot the aathorities. It 
was during her residence in Holland, that she wrote 
her Bcnigs; many of them she left nnflniabed, bat a fow 
of the meet perfbot were published in the T0i>-TubU 
JfiteeUany, and other coUeotionB of poetry. Her 
daughter. Lady Murray of Stanhope, wrote an inter- 
esting account of her Ufb, which was jsinted in 1809 
and sgain in 18S2.] 

There was anes a May, and she loo*d na men : 
She biggit her bonnie bower doun V yon glen; 
Bat now she ones Dool, and well*a^y I 
Come doun the green gate, and oome here away. 
But now she cries, &c. 

When bonnie yonng Johnnie cam' ower the sea, 
He said he saw naething sae lovely as me; 
He heoht me baith rings and monie braw things; 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
He heoht me, &o. 

He bad a wee titty that loo'd na me. 
Because I was twice as bonnie as she ; 
She raised such a pother 'twixt him and lus mother. 
That were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
She rais'd, &c. 

The day it was set, and the bridal to be: 
The wife took a dwam, and lay down to dee. 
She main'd, andshegraned, out o* dolour and pain, 
THUS, he Yow'd he never wad tee me again. 
She main'd, &c 



His kin was for aoe of a higher degree. 
Said, What had he to do wi* the like of me! 
Albeit I was bonnie, I was na for Johnnie : 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
Albeit I was bonnie, &c. 

They said I had neither cow nor calf^ 
Nor dribbles o* drink rins through the draff. 
Nor pickles o' meal rins through the mill-e*^; 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
Nor pickles, &c 

Hii titty she was baith wylie and slee. 
She spied me as I cam' ower the lea ; 
And then she ran in, and made a loud din ; 
Belieye your ain een an ye trow na me. 
And then she ran in, &c. 

His bonnet stood aye fa' round on his brow ; 
His auld ane look'd aye as weel as some's new ; 
But DOW he lets 't wear ony gate it will hing, 
And casts himself dowie npon the com-bing. 
But now he, &c. 

And now he gaes danndrin' about the dykes, 
And a' he dow do ii to bund the tykes : 
The live-lang nicht he ne'er steeks his e'e; 
And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
The live-lang nicht, &c 

Were I young for thee, as I ha'e been. 
We should ha'e been gallopin* down on yon green, 
And linldn' it on yon lilie-white lea; 
And wow! gin I were but young for theel 
And linkin' it, kc 



ALADDIN. 

When I was a beggarly boy. 

And lived in a cellar damp^ 
I had not a friend nor a toy. 

But I had Aladdin's lamp; 
When I could not sleep for cold, 

I had ftre enough in my brain. 
And builded, with roofo of gold, 

My beautiful castles in Spain I 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store. 

But rd give all my lamps of silver bright, 
For the one that is mine no more ; * 

Take, Fortune, whatever yon choose. 
Ton gave, and may snatch again ; 

I have nothing 'twould pain me t<xlose, 
^ For I own no more castles in Spain! 

Jaios Bubull Lowbll. 
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SADIK BEO. 

Sadik Beg was of good fiunilyy handsome in 
person, and possessed of both sense and cour- 
age, bat he was poor, having no property but 
his sword and his horse, with which he senred 
as a gentleman retainer of a nabob. The latter, 
satisfied of the purity of Sadik's descent, and 
entertaining a respect for his character, deter- 
mined to make him the husband of his daughter 
Hooseinee, who, though beautiful, as her name 
implied, was remarkable for her haughty man- 
ner and ungovernable temper. 

Oiving a husband of the condiUon of Sadik 
Beg to a lady of Hooseinee's rank, was, accord- 
ing to usage in such unequal matches, likegiving 
her a slave, and as she heard a good report of 
his personal qualities, she offend no objections 
to the marriage, which was celebrated soon 
after it was proposed, and apartments were 
assigned to the happy eouple in the nabob's 
palace. 

Some of Sadik Beg's friends rejoiced in his 
good fortune; as they saw, in the connection 
he had formed, a sure prospect of his advance- 
ment. Others mourned the fate of so fine and 
promising a young man, now condemned to 
bear through life all the humours of a proud 
and capricious woman; but one of his firiends, 
a little man called Iferdek, who was com- 
pletely henpecked, was particulariy rejoiced, 
and quite chuckled at the thought of seeing 
another in the same condition with himself. 

About a month after the nuptials, Merdek 
met his friend, and, with malicious pleasure, 
wished him joy of his marriage. " Most sin- 
cerely do I congratulate you, Sadik," said he, 
"on this happy event." "Thank you, my 
good fellow, I am very happy indeed, and ren- 
dered more so by the joy I perceive it g^ves my 
friends." "Do you really mean to say you 
are happy?*' said Merdek, with a smile. " I 
really am so," replied Sadik. "Nonsense!" 
said his friend; " do we not all know to what 
a termagant you are united? and her temper 
and high rank combined must no doubt make 
her a sweet companion." Here he burst into 
a loud laugh, and the little man actually 
strutted with a feeling of superiority over the 
bridegroom. 

Sadik, who knew his situation and feelings, 
was amused instead of being angry. "My 
friend," said he, "I quite understand the 
grounds of your apprehension for my happi- 
ness. Before I was married I had heard the 
same reports as yon have done of my beloved 



bride's disposition; but, I am happy to say, I 
have found it quite otherwise; she is a most 
docile and obedient wife." " But how has this 
miraculous change been wrought?" " Why," 
said Sadik, " I believe I have some merit in 
efifecting it, but you shall hear. 

"After the ceremonies of our nuptials were 
over, I went, in my military drees, and with 
my sword by my side, to the apartment of 
Hooseinee. She was sitting in a most dignified 
posture to receive me, and her looks were any- 
thing but inviting. As I entered the room, a 
beautiful cat, evidently a great favourite, came 
purring up to me. I deliberately drew my 
sword, struck its head off, and taking that in 
one hand and the body in the other, threw 
them out of the window. I then very uncon- 
cernedly turned to the lady, who appeared in 
some alarm ; she, however, made no observa- 
tions, but was in every way kind and submis- 
sive, and has continued so ever since." 

"Thank you, my dear fellow," said little 
Merdek, wiUi a significant shake of the head 
— ' *a word to the wise; " and away he capered, 
obviously quite rejoiced. 

It was near evening when this conversation 
took place ; soon after, when the dark cloak of 
night had enveloped the bright radiance of 
day, Merdek entered the chamber of his spouse, 
•with something of a martial swagger, armed 
with a scimitar. The unsuspecting cat came 
forward, as usual, to welcome the husband of 
her mistress, but in an instant her head was 
divided from her body by a blow from the 
hand which had so often caressed her. Merdek, 
having proceeded so far courageously, stooped 
to take up the dissevered members of the cat, 
but before he could effect this, a blow upon 
the side of the head from his incensed lady 
laid him sprawling on the floor. 

The tattle and scandal of the day spreads 
from zenaneh to senaneh with surprising rapid* 
ity, and the wife of Merdek saw in a moment 
whose example it was that he imitated. ' ' Take 
that," said she, as she gave him another' cuff, 
" take that, you paltry wretch. You should," 
she added, laughing him to scorn, "have killed 
the cat on the wedding-day." 

Sib Johh Ualoom. 



TO THE HUSBANDMAN. 

A little tanow holda thy icsttar'd aead. 
One eoinewluit deeper will reoeiTe thj bonei. 
Yet ploogli and wow with glAdne«— from the eoU 
Springe the rich crop that feeds and gladden* lilB. 
And hope is not quite Tanish'd fh>m the gnva 

Oosrm. 
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A TRAGEDY REHEARSED. 

[Bidbard Brliul«j 8h«ridaii, boni in DabUa, 1761; 
4fod in SaTille Bow, London, 7th Jnlj, 1816. Dimnut- 
tkt, poet, wit, and politidan. Bdbra be wu twsntj, 
be tnnelated eome <d the l —a r poems of Tbeoortta^ 
and the Lore Bpistlee of Arietnnetiie in ooi\Janefeion 
with his friend H. Halhed. When aged about twenty- 
two be married Min Linlej, a tkj popolar singer, bat 
he never allowed bis wife to appear on the stage after 
their onion. Three yean after his marriage, his fhrtt 
eomedy, Th« RivaU, was performed at Oovent Garden 
Theatre. It was followed by £1. Pairiek't Dap, or the 
Sekeming Uevtenant, a fsroe in two Mts ; Th4 Duenna, 
aoomioopera; A Trip to SearboroMgk, an adaptation 
from Vanbmgb's oomedyof ThM Rdapoe. In 1777, when 
be bad pnichased Oarriok's share in the palwnt of 
Drory Lane and become manager oS that theatre, be 
produced there the School for Seanidal, wbidi immediately 
"took the town by storm," and its popularity seems to 
be unabated in our own time. Two yean later, he 
prodnced Tki Critic, or a Tragodp Rekoarati, in wliJoh, 
with infinite bumoar, be burlesqued the style and 
method moet in &voor with dramatists and noTsUsts. 
Of his subsequent dramatio worlcs, Fiaarro and Th§ 
Btranger, adaptations flnom plays of Kotasbue, are the 
moat notable. From 1780 until 1812, he was in Full*- 
Bsnt, and distinguished himself as an orator, eren more 
than he bad done as a dramatio writer ; but during this 
period, his own oarelessness about busifieBii his eztmra- 
ganoe^ and the destruotioB of Dnuy Lane by ilre, inrolTed 
him in pecuniary difBoulties, whk4i undoubtedly con- 
tributed to hasten his end, although they have 
the sourse of many amusing anaodoteo.'] 



SoiNs: — The Theatre, htfare the Curiam. 
Enter Puff, Situb, and Dakoul 

Pmf, Come, we must not lose time; so now 
for the underplot 

Sneer, What the plague, hare yon another 
plot? 

Pi^jf. Lord, yes; ever while you li?e have 
two plots to your tragedy. The grand point 
in managing them is only to let your underplot 
have as little connection with your mainplot 
as possible. — I flatter myself nothing can be 
more distinct than mine; for as in my chief 
plot the characters are all great people, I have 
laid my underplot in low life; and as the former 
is to end in deep distress, I make the other 
end as happy as a farce. — Well, we are ready; 
now then for the justices. 

[Oftrtcun riees. 
" Jt'sncxs, CoNSTABLB, J«., di te o v t r td,** 

Sneer. This, I suppose, is a sort of senate 
scene. 
Puff. To be sure ; there has not been one yet. 

> Bee note to Haslitt's essay on *'Tbe Want of Money,** 
Uhrmjf, ToL ii. page 864. In the following extract from 
the cVttk, Pair is the author of the tragedy in rehearsal, 
Ihingle and Sneer are his friends. 



Dang. It is the underplot, isn't it? 

Pi{ff'. Tes. — What, gentlemen, do yon mean 
to go at once to the discoveiy scene? 

JusL If you please, sir. 

Pi</f. Oh, very well ! — Hark'ee, I don't choose 
to say anything more; but i' faith, they have 
mangled my play in a most shocking manner. 

Dang, It's a great pity! 

P^f, Now, then, Mr. Justice, if you please. 



"Juil 
OmH 

Just. 



Contt, 



Ars all the Tolunteen without? 

They are. 
Some ten in fotters, and some twen^ drunk. 
Attends the youth, wboee most opprobrious 



And dear couTicted crimes haTO stamp'd 

him soldier? 
He waits your pleasure; eager to repay 
The blest reprieve that sends him to tha 



JutL 



Omd. 



Of ^ofy, there to raise his branded hand 
In hononi's cause. 

*Tis well— *tis Justice arms him I 
Oh ! may be now defend his country's laws 
With half the spirit he has broke them all ! 
If *tis your wonhip^ pleasurs^ bid him 

enter. 
Illy, the herald of your wiU. [BxiL' 



**Ladg. 



Ptff. Quick, sir. 

Sneer, But, Mr. Puff, I think not only the 
Justice, but the clown seems to talk in as high 
a style as the first hero among them. 

Pvff. Heaven forbid they should not in a 
free country ! — Sir, I am not for making slavish 
distinctions, and giving all the fine language 
to the upper sort of people. 

Dang, That's very noble in yon, indeed. 

" BnUr JusncB's Lady." 



Now, pray mark this scene. 

, VotgiTe this intsnruption, good my love ; 
But as I Just now pasi^d a prisoner youth. 
Whom rude hands hither lead, stnuige 

bodings seised 
My fluttering heart, and to myself I said* 
An if our Tom bad liTod, he'd surely be«i 
This stripling's height 1 

I Ha! sure some powerfhl qrmpathy directs 
Us both 

Rt-tnUr OoxsTABLB wiik Sox. 

What is thy name r 
. MynameisTomJenkina-aliasharel 
Though orphan'd and withool a friend! 

Thy parente? 
. My Ikther dwelt in Roohester— and was. 
As I haTO heard, a flahmonger— no mors. 



/Mf. 



Son. 

Jwi. 
Son, 



Pvff. What, sir, do yon leave out the accooBi 
of your birth, parentage, and education? 
Son. They have settled it so, ilr, herOi 
Puff, Ohl ohl 



( 
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How kmdly natav* «Uip«B to my 
Had be M> oikv SMMt 

Ttvmm 
Of hte iigB'd TobUm* enditar. 
n» do« iadMd eonfirm «Kh drea 

Tbo fipiy toid I— Pnpu* I 

I do. 

No orpbaa, nor without a frieod art 

I am thy fttbar; bone'a thy 

Thy imela— this thy in* 

Are all your atar rdatiom ! 

OaoitaeyorblkBl 

O moi* vnlook'd fcrhap|iiiiii! 

O woodarftil oToit I 



B^f . . Thoofh bopalflH ]ot« finda 



aia 



/He/! There^ joa lee reUtioiiahip^ like mur- 
der, will out. 



••/•oc. 



Now laira lailia alaa wwt thk joy too 

nraoQ t 
Bot eomo— and warn aJbld the mtt within; 
And tboo, my boy, moat aaeda want nat 

and food. 
Hanea may mA orphan bopa, aa diaaea 

dixBda, 
To find a Ibthar— wbara ha laaat cxpaeta t" 



BtfT. 



Faiditioa catoh my aool, bat I do lore thaa.* 



8noer. Hayen't I heard that line before? 

Puff. No, I fancy not. — Where, pray? 

Dang. Yee, I think there is something like 
it in Othello. 

Puff. Gad! now you put me in mind on*t, 1 
believe there is — ^but that's of no eonsequence; 
all that can be said ia, that two people happened 
to hit on the same thought — ^and Shakspeare 
made use of it first, that's alL 

Rneer. Very true. 

Puff. Now, sir, your soliloquy — but speak 
more to the pit, if you please — the soliloquy 
always to the pit, that's a rule. 



It Mfvar can andnza a t^TaTa btJaa! 



Damg. That's a very short soliloquy. 

Puff. Yes — but it would have been a great 
deal longer if he had not been obeerred. 

Aieer. A most sentimental Beefeater that, 
Mr. Puff! 

Puff. Hark'ee— I would not haTe yoo be 
too sure thai he is a Beefeater. 

Aieer. What, a hero in disguise? 

P^. No mattcr~I only give you a hint. 
But now for my prineipal character. Here he 
eomee — Lord Bnrldgh in person! Pray, gen- 
tlemen, step this way — softly — I only hope the 
Lord High Treasnrer is perfeet — ^if he is but 
I perfeet! 



«« 



Puff. What do you think of that? 

Dang. One of the finest disoovery-seenes I 
erer itaw! — Why, this underplot would have 
made a tragedy itself. 

Sneer. Ay, or a comedy either. 

Puff. And keeps quite clear, you see, of the 
other. 

Enter ScEinacBir, taking awag fht tmtM, 

Puff. The scene remains, does it? 

Sceneman. Yes, sir. 

Puff. You are to leave one chair, yon know. 
— But it is always awkward in a tragedy, to 
have you fellows coming in in your playhouse 
liveries to remove things. — I wish that could 
be managed better. — So now for my mysterious 
yeoman. 

"Alter Bebtsatkr. 



Lou> BvRLnon, foii «Io«(y te « 



5fi€er. Mr. Puff! 

Puf. Hush!— VasUy weU, sir! vastly well I 
a most interesting gravity! 

Daiig. What, isn't he to speak at all? 

Puff. Egad, I thought you'd ask me that ! 
—Yes, it is a very likdy thing— that a minister 
in his situation, with the whole affiurs of the 
nation on his head, should have time to talk ! 
— But hush! or you'll put him out 

Smeer. Put him out! how the plague can 
that be, if he's not going to say anything! 

Puff. There's the reason! why, his part is 
to think; and how the plague do you imagine 
he can think if you keep talking 1 

Dang. That's very true, upon my word ! 

"Lord Bublxigr coma fifrward, tkaka Aw Acad, aiid 

exU." 

Sneer. He is very perfect indeed! Now, pnqr 
what did he mean by that? 

Puff. You don't take it? 

Sneer. No I don't, upon my souL 

Puff. Why, by that shake of the head he 
gave you to understand that even though they 
had more justice in their cause, and wisdom 
in their measures— yet if there was not a greater 
spirit shown on the part of the people, the 
country would at last fall a sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish monarchy. 

Sneer. The devil! did he mean all that by 
shaking his head? 

Puff. Every word of it — if he shook his head 
as I taught him. 

Dang. Ah! there certainly is a vast deal to 
be done on the stage by dumb show and ex- 
pression of face; and a judicious author knows 
how much he may trust to it. 

Sneer. Oh, here are some of our old acquaint- 
ance. 



A TRAOEDT REHEABSED. 



** MUer Sot CHEisroPBim Hattoii ond 8zb Waltbe 

Ralkxoh. 

Mr ChriM, My nieoe and your nieoe too! 

Bj Heaven I there's witohonft in*i.— Be 

oooldnot elie 
Have gain'd their heaxti.— Bat eee where 

thi^j approaoh : 
Bomeborxid paxpoMloweringon their browal 
8tr IFott. Let us withdraw and mark them. [Thty 
withdraw.** 

Sneer, What is aU this? 

Puff, Ah! here hu been more praning! — 
but the fact ia, these two yoang ladies are also 
in love with Don Whiskerandos. — Now, gen- 
tlemen, thia scene goes entirely for what we 
call situation and stage efiect, by which the 
greatest applause may be obtained, without 
the assistance of language, sentiment, or char- 
acter: pray mark! 

"Alter tkt two NiBcn. 
IttJfiect. . Ellenaherel 

She is his scorn as mnch as I— that is 
Some comfort still I" 

Puff. dear, madam, you are not to say 
that to her face!— aside, ma'am, aside. — The 
whole scene is to be aside. 

** l$t Niece. She is his soom as much as I— that is 

Some comfort stilL [A$idi. 

2nd Niece. I know he prixes not PolUna*s lore ; 

Bat Tilbnrlna lords it o'er hJa heart. 

[Arid€, 
lit Niece . Bat see the proad des t royer of my peace. 

Revenge is all the good IVe left {Aiide, 
ind Niece. He oomes, the (Use distorher of my qoieL 

Now, Tengeanoe do thy worst. [Aride. 

Enter Dok Ferolo Whibkerahdos. 

WhiA.. . OhateftilUberty— ifthosinTain 

I seek my TUbarinal 
Both Niecee. . . And ever shalt! 

Sir Christophkb Hattqh and Sib Walter Baleioh 

come forward. 

Sir C%ritt. cmd Sir WaU. Hold I we will avenge you. 

WhiA. . . Hold yov— or see yoar nieces hleed I 

[The two Nieces draw their two dag^en to ttrilx 
Whiskerakdos : the two Uvclbb of the Uutant^ 
with thdr two twordt drawn, eateh their two 
NiBQBB^ amu, and turn the pointeef their twordt 
to WmsxERAVDOfl, idko immediately drawt two 
dagpert, and holdt them to ^ two Nicosi* 
booomt," 

Puff. There's situation for you! there's an 
heroic group! — you see the ladies can't stab 
Whiskerandoe — he durst not strike them, for 
fear of their uncles — ^tbe uncles durst not kill 
him, because of their niecea— I have them all 
at a dead lock! — for every one of them is afraid 
to let go first 

Sneer. Why, then they must stand there 
ilir ever! 

TOL. HI. 



Puff. So they would, if I hadn't a very fine 
contrivance for't. — ^Now mind 

'< Alter BsBTBATER, wOh hit haWerd. 

Betf. . . In the queen's name I charge yoa all to drop 
Toar swords and daggers 1 

IThejf drop thrir twordt and daggtn.^ 

Sneer. That is a contrivance indeed! 
P%{ff. Ay — in the queen's name. 

"Sir Chritt, Come, nieoet 

Sir Walter. Come, nieoel [Bxewd with the two Niboib. 

Whitk. . . What's he, who bids as thas renonnoe oar 

goardf 
Betf. . . . Hmmi most do more— renoance thy lovef 
IFAiak. . . Thou liest— base Beeftater ! 
petf. ... Ha! heU I the lie I 

By Heaven thoa*st roossd the lion in my 

heart 1 
Off, yeoman's habit I base disgoisef off I 
offi 
[Dlteooert himttif by throwing ^ff hit 
upper drett, and appeari$ig in a 
veryjlnewaitteoat. 
Am I a Beefeater now? 
Or beams my crest as terrible as when 
In Biscay's Bay I took thy ci^Uve sloopT** 

Pt^. There, egad ! he comes out to be the 
very captain of the privateer who had taken 
Whiskerandoe prisoner — and was himself an 
old lover of Tilburina's. 

Dang. Admirably managed, indeed! 

Puff. Now, stand out of their way. 

"Whitk. . I thank thee, Fortane, that hast thoa 
bestowed 
A weapon to chastise this insolent. 

[Tatet up one of the twordt. 
Serf. , • . I take thy challenge, Spaniard, and I thank 
thee, 
Fortone, tool {Taka up the other tword," 

Dang. That'sexcellently contrived! — Itseems 
as if the two uncles had left their swords on 
purpose for them. 

Pi{ff. No, ^^d, they could not help leaving 
them. 



'*Whitk. 
Beef. . 



inUtlr. 



B«tf, 



. Yengeanoe and Tilbnrinal 

Bzactlyao 

[Thug ^4^1— and after the utual number qf 
wowndt given, WHjSKERAMDoe /aUt. 

. O oarsM parry!— that last thrast in tiero» 
Was ffttaL— Captain, thoo hast Umdbd 

well! 
And Whiskerandoe quits this bastUng 

Boene 

Foralleter 

— ^nity— be would hara 

added, but stem death 
Cut short his being, and the noun at 

onoel" 

Oh, my dear sir, you are too alow: 
70 
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BOW mind me. — Sir, shall I troable yoo to die 
again? 

•* Wkiak . And Wbkk«nuido> qidta this boalliac teoM 

For all Her 

Bt^. . . nit7— te woald bftTv addtod, " 

Puff. No air — that's not it^~once more, if 
you please. 

Whisk, I wish, sir, yon won Id practise this 
without me — I can't stay dying here all night 

Puff. Very well; we'll go over it byandby. 
— [Exit WuisKERANDOS.] I mnst humour 
these gentlemen! 



**Betf. 



Farewell, brave Spanianll and wlien 
next *' 



Puff. Dear sir, you needn't speak that 
speech, as the body has walked off. 

Bfef. That's true, sir — then I'll join the 
feet. 

Puff. If you please. — [ExU Bkkfsateb.] 
Now, who comes on ? 



M 



'BnUr OovcRNOB, trith hit hair properly disordered. 

•4h9. . . A hemisphere of eril planeti reign I 

And every planet shed* oontagioae frenzy! 
My Spanish prisoner is shunt my daughter. 
Meeting the dead oorse borne akmg, has gone 
Distract! [A Umd Jlourith of trumpelt. 

Bnt hark! I am snmmon'd to the fbrt : 
Perhaps the fleets have met! amazing crisis! 
O Tilborinal tram thy aged fsther's beard 
Thou'st plack'd the few brown hain which 
time had leffcl [BxiL" 

Sneer. Poor gentleman! 

Ptff. Yes — and no one to blame but his 
daughter! 

Dang. And the planets 

Ptff. True. — Now enter Tilburina! 

Sneer. Egad, the business comes on quick 
here. 

Puff. Yes, sir — now she comes in stark mad 
in white satin. 

Sneer. Why in white satin? 

Puff. O Lord, sir — ^when a heroine gfoes 
mad, she always goes into white satin. — ^Don't 
she, Dangle 1 

Dang. Always — it's a rule. 

Pt^. Yes — here it is — [Looking at the book ] 
"Enter Tilburina stark mad in white satin, 
and her confidant stark mad in white linen." 

*'SrUer Tilburina and Compidamt, madf aecordifi{f to 

cuMom.** 

Sneer. But, what the deuce, is the confidant 
to be mad too? 

Puff. To be sure she is; the confidant is al- 
virays to do whatever her mistress does; weep 
when she weeps, smile when she smiles, go 
mad when she goes mad. — Now, madam con- 



fidant — bat keep your madness in the ba^. 
ground, if you please. 

" TUb. . . The wind whistles— the moon TJeni wju. 
They have kili'd my squirrel in his cage: 
Is this a gnMhopper?— Ha! no; it is my 
Whiskerandos— yon shaQ not keep him — 
I know yon have him in your pocket— 
An oyster may be nnsM-id in lore! — Who 

asys 
A whaleTs a bird?— Ha! did yon csll, mj 

love? — 
HeTs here! he's there ! — ^He's ererywherel 
Ah me! he's nowhere! [BaL" 

Puff. There, do you ever desire to see any- 
body madder than that? 

Sneer. Nerer while I Htc! 

Puff. You observed how she mangled the 
metre? 

Dang. Yes — egad, it was the first thing 
made me suspect she was out of her senses. 

Sneer. And pray what becomes of her ? 

Puff. She is gone to throw herself into the 
sea, to be sure — and that brings us at once to 
the scene of action, and so to my catastrophe — 
my sea-fight, I mean. 

Sneer. What, you bring that in at last? 

Puff. Yes, yes — you know my play is called 
The Spanish Armada; otherwise, eg^, I have 
no occasion for the battle at all. — Now then 
for my magnificence ! — my battle! — ^my noise ! 
— and my procession! — You are all ready? 

Und. Promp. [Within.] Yes, sir. 

Puff. Is the Thames dressed 1 

"BnUr Thames vith two Attekdastb.** 

Thames. Here I am, sir. 
Puff. Very well, indeed! — See, gentlemen, 
there's a river for you! — this is blending a little 
of the masque with my tragedy — a new fancy, 
you know — and very useful in my case; for as 
there must be a procession, I suppose Thames, 
and all his tributary rivers, to compliment 
Britannia with a fdte in honour of the victory. 
Sneer. But pray, who are these gentlemen 
in green with him? 
Puff. Those? — those are his banks. 
Sneer. His banks? 

Puff. Yes, one crowned with alders, and the 

other with a villa! — you take the allusions? — 

But hey! what the plague! you have got both 

your banks on one side. — Here, sir, come round. 

— Ever while you live, Thames, go between your 

banks. — [Bell rings.] There, so, now for't! — 

Stand aside, my dear friends! — Away, Thames! 

[Exit Thames between his banks. 

[Flourish of drums, trumpets, cannon, 

ttc. d:c. Scene changes to the sea — the 

fleets engage — tlie music plays "Britons 

Strike Home. *'— Spanish fleet destroyed 



TO THE EVENING STAB. 
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hyjire-9h%p8y Ac—EnglithfleetadvanceB 
— muik plays "Rule Britannia,** — 
The procession o/aUthe English rivers, 
and their tributaries, with their emblems, 
Ac , begins with HandeTs water music, 
ends with a chorus to the march in Judas 
Maccabceus. — During this scene, Puir 
directs and applauds everything — tJien 
Puff. Well, pretty well — but not quite per- 
fect. —So, ladies and gentlemen, if you please, 
we'll zeheane this piece again to-morrow. 

[Curtain drops. 



VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. 

Night turns to day : 

When sullen darkness lowers. 

And heaven and earth are hid from sigh 

Cheer up, cheer up ! 

Ere long the opening flowers. 

With dewy eyes, shall shine in light. 

Storms die in calms ; 

When over land and ocean 

Roll the loud chariots of the wind. 

Cheer up, cheer up ! 

The voice of wild commotion 

Proclaims tranquillity behind. 

Winter wakes spring : 

When icy blasts are blowing, 

0*er frozen lakes, through naked trees, 

Cheer up, cheer up ! 

All beautiful and glowing, 

May floats in fragrance on the breezet 

War ends in peace : 

Though dread artillery rattle. 

And ghastly corpses load the ground. 

Cheer up, cheer up ! 

Where groan'd the field of battle. 

The song, the dance, the feast go round. 

Toil brings repose : ' 

With noontide fervours beating, 

When droop thy temples o'er thy breast, 

Cheer up, cheer up ! 

Gray twilight, cool and fleeting. 

Wafts on its wing the hour of rest. 

Deeth springs to life : 

Though brief and sad thy story. 

Thy years all spent in care and gloom, 

Look up, look up ! 

Etemi^ and glory 

Dawn through the portals of the tomb. 

MOMTOOMIBT. 



THE TREASURE-SHIP. 

BT LOBD HOUGHTON. 

My heart is freighted full of love, 

As f uU as any argosy. 

With gems below and gems above, 

And ready for the open sea; 

For the wind is blowing summerly. 

Full strings of nature's beaded pearl. 
Sweet tears ! composed in amorous ties 
And turkis-lockets, that no churl 
Hath fashioned out mechanic-wise. 
But all made up of thy blue eyes. 

And girdles wove of subtle sound. 
And thoughts not trusted to the air, 
Of antique mould,— the same as bound. 
In Paradise, the primal pair. 
Before Love's arts and nioeness were. 

And carcanets of living sighs; 

Gums that have dropped from Love's own stem. 

And one small jewel most I prize — 

The darling gaud of all of them — 

I wot, so rare and fine a gem 

Ne'er glowed on Eastern anadem. 

Tve cased the rubies of thy smiles. 
In rich and triply-plated gold ; 
But this no other wealth defiles. 
Itself itself can only hold— 
The stealthy kiss on Maple-wold. 



TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Star that bringest home the bee. 
And sett'st the weary labourer free I 
If any star shed peace, 'tis thou. 

That send'st it from above. 
Appearing when Heaven's breath and brow 

Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies. 
Whilst the landscape's odours rise, 
Wliilst far-off lowing herds are heard. 

And songs, when toil is done. 
From cottages whose smoke unstirr'd 

Curls yellow in the sun. 

Star of love's soft interviews. 
Parted lovers on the muse; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 

Of thrilling vows thou art. 
Too delicious to be riven 

By absence from the heart. 

Thomas CiMPnu* 
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HOW 8HABP 8NAFFLE8 GOT HIS CAPITAL AND WIFE. 



HOW SHARP SNAFFLES GOT HIS 
CAPITAL ANDWIFK 

(William Qilmore Simmi, LL.D., bom in Charlei- 
ton. South Carolina, 17th April, 1806; died there, 11th 
June, 1870. He was one of the moet prolific writers of 
America. A mere catalogue of his works in poetry, 
fiction, drama, history, biography, criticism, and mis- 
eellaneons literature would fill a page. It will be suf- 
ficient to state that his best known woriu are a series 
of reTolutionary and border romances, published in 
eighteen Tolumes, the moet notable of which are — The 
Forafen, Mellickampe, Border BeagieM, Woodcrcfi, and 
Beauchawp. Qtiswold, in tiie Prom WrUen of America, 
says: — "His (Mr. Simms*) descriptions are bold and 
graphic, and his characters have considerable indi- 
riduality. He is most suooeesfiil in sketches of rude 
border life, in bustling, tumultuous action. . . . 
The shorter stories of Mr. Bimms are his best works. 
Th^ have unity, completeness, and strength." Not- 
withstanding his vast literary labours, Mr. Bimms 
took an active part In politics. — From Hwrper^e Maga- 
•MM, Oopifrighted, 1870, bff Harptr A Broe.] 



The day's work was done, and a good day's 
work it was. We had bagged a couple of fine 
bucks and a fat doe; and now we lay camped 
at the foot of the "Balsam Range" of moun- 
tains in North Carolina^ preparing for our 
supper. We were a right merry group of seven 
— four professional hunters, and three ama- 
teurs, myself among the latter. There was 
Jim Fisher, Aleck Wood, Sam or Sharp 
Snaffles alias " Yaou," and Nathan Langford 
alias the "Pious." 

These were our professional hunters. Our 
amateurs may well continue nameless, as their 
achievements do not call for any present record. 

There stood our tent pitched at the foot of 
the mountains, with a beautiful cascade leap- 
ing headlong toward us, and subsiding into a 
mountain runnel, and finally into a little lake- 
let, the waters of which, edged with perpetual 
foam, were as clear as crystal. 

Our baggage waggon, which had been sent 
round to meet us by trail routes through the 
gorges, stood near the tent, which was of stout 
army canvas. 

That baggage waggon held a variety of luxu- 
ries. There was a barrel of the best bolted 
wheat flour. There were a dozen choice hams, 
a sack of coffee, a keg of sugar, a few thousand 
of cigars, and last, not least, a corpulent barrel 
of Western usquebaugh, vulgarly "whisky," 
to say nothing of a pair of demijohns of equal 
dimensions, one containing peach brandy of 
mountain manufacture, the other the luscious 
honey from the mountain hives. 

Sapper over, and it is Saturday night. It 



is the night dedicated among the professional 
hunters to what is called " The Lying Camp." 

"The Lying Camp!" I exclaimed to Colum- 
bus Mills, one of our party, a wealthy moun- 
taineer, of large estates, whose guest I have 
been for some time. " What do yon mean by 
the * Lying Camp,' Colnmbua?" 

The explanation soon followed. 

Saturday night is devoted by the moun- 
taineers engaged in a camp hunt, which some- 
times contemplates a course of several weeka^ 
to stories of their adventures — * * long yams " — 
chiefly relating to the objects of their chase 
and the wild experiences of their professionaL 
life. The hunter who naturally inclines to 
exaggeration is, at such a period, privileged to 
deal in all the extravagances of invention — 
nay — he is required to do so! To be literal^ 
or confine himself to the bald and naked truth, 
is not only discreditable, but a finable offence t 
He is, in such a case, made to swallow a long, 
strong, and diflicult potation! He cannot be 
too extravagant in his incident; but he is als» 
required to exhibit a certain degree of art in 
their use; and he thus frequently rises into a 
certain realm of fiction, the ingenuities of which 
are made to compensate for the exaggerations, 
as they do in the Arabian Nights and other 
Oriental romances. 

This will suffice for explanation. 

Nearly all our professional hunters assembled 
on the present occasion were tolerable racon- 
teurs. They complimented Jim Fisher by 
throwing the raw deer-skin over his shoulders; 
tying the antlers of the buck with a red hand- 
kerchief over his forehead; seating him on the 
biggest boulder which lay at hand; and, 
sprinkling him with a stoup of whisky, they 
christened him "The Big Lie" for the occasion. 
And in this character he complacently presided 
during the rest of the evening; till the company 
prepared for sleep, which was not till midnight, 
he was king of the feast. 

It was the duty of the " Big Lie" to regu- 
late proceedings, keep order, appoint therocoii- 
teurs severally, and admonish them when he 
found them foregoing their privileges, and. 
narrating bald, naked, and uninteresting truth. 
They must deal in fiction. 

Jim Fisher was seventy years old, and a 
veteran hunter, the most famous in all the 
country. He looked authority, and promptly 
began to assert it, which he did in a single- 
word : — 

"Yaou!" 

" Yaou " was the nom de nique of one of the 
hunters, whose proper name was Sam Snaffles, 
but who, from his special smartness, had 
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obtained the farther aobriqnet of ** Sharp 
Snafflee." 

Columbos Mills whispered me that he was 
<called "Taoa" from his frequent use of that 
word, which^ in the Choctaw dialect, simply 
means " Tea. " Snaffles had rambled consider- 
ably among the Choctaws, and picked up a 
variety of their words, which he was fond of 
osing in preference to the vulgar English; and 
his common use of ** Yaon" for the affirmative 
had prompted the substitution of it for his 
own name. He answered to the name. 

** Ay — yce, Yaou," was the response of Sam. 
'* I was ({feard, * Big Lie/ that you'd be hitch- 
ing me up the very first in your team." 

Sam Snaffles swallowed his peach and honey 
At a gulp, hemmed thrice lustily, put himself 
into an attitude, and began as follows. 

I shall adopt his language as closely as pos- 
sible; but it is not possible, in any degree, to 
oonvey any adequate idea of his manner, which 
iras admirably appropriate to the subject- 
matter. Indeed, the fellow was a bom actor. 

The ** Jedge" was the nom de guerre which 
the hunters had conferred upon me, looking, 
no doubt, to my venerable aspect — for I had 
travelled considerably beyond my teens — and 
the general dignity of my bearing. 

" You see, Jedge," addressing me especially 
lis the distinguished stranger, " I'm a telling 
this hyar history of mine jest to please you, and 
I'll try to please you ef I kin. These fellows 
hyar have heam it so often that they knows all 
about it jest as well as I do my own self, and 
they knows the truth of it all, and would swear 
to it afore any hunters' court in all the county, 
•ef so be the affidavy was to be tooken in camp 
■and on a Saturday night. 

** You see then, Jedge, it's about a dozen or 
fourteen years ago, when I was a young fellow 
without much beard on my chin, though I was 
full grown as I am now — strong as a horse, ef 
not quite so big as a bnfialo. I was then jest 
■a-beginning my 'prenticeship to the hunting 
business, and looking to sich persons as the 
'Big Lie' thar to show me how to take the 
track of b'ar, buck, and painther. 

" But I confess I weren't a-doing much. I 
bed a great deal to I'am, and I reckon I mias'd 
many more bucks than I ever hit — that is, jest 
up to that time " 

"Look yon, Yaou," said "Big Lie," inter- 
rupting him, "you're gitting too close upon the 
etamal stupid truth ! All you've been a-saying 
is jest nothing but the naked truth, as I knows 
it. Jest crook your trail !" 

" And how's a man to lie decently onless you 
lets him hev a bit of trath to go upon? The 



troth's nothing but a peg in the wail that i 
hangs the lie upon. A'ter a while I promise 
that you sha'n't see the peg>" 

"Worm along, Yaou!" 

" Well, Jedge, I wam't a-doing much among 
the bucks yet — jest for the reason that I was 
quite too eager in the scent a'ter a sartin dot! 
Now, Jedge, you never seed my wife — my 
Merry Ann, as I calls her; and ef you was to 
see her now — though she's prime grit yit — you 
would never believe that, of all the womanldnd 
in all these mountains, she was the very yaller 
flower of the forest, with the reddest rose cheeks 
you ever did see, and sich a mouth, and sich 
bright curly hair, and so tall, and so slender, 
and BO all over beautiful. O Lawd ! when I thinks 
of it and them times, I don't see how 'twas 
possible to think of buck-hunting when thar 
was sich a doe, with sich eyes shining on me. 

"Well, Jedge, Merry Ann was the only 
da'ter of Jeff Hopson and Keziah Hopson, his 
wife, who was the da'ter of Squire Claypole, 
whose wife was Marg^r}' Clough, that lived 
down upon Pacolet River " 

"Look you, Yaou, ain't you getting into 
them derned facts agin, eh?" 

" I reckon I em, ' Big Lie.' 'Sense me; I'll 
kiver the p^^ direct-lie, one a'ter t'other. 
Whar was I? Ahl Oh! Well, Jedge, poor 
hunter and poor man — jest, you see, a squatter 
on the side of a leetle bit of a mountain close 
on to Columbus Mills, at Mount Tryon, I was 
all the time on a hot trail a'ter Merry Ann 
Hopson. I went thar to see her a'most every 
night; and sometimes I carried a buck for the 
old people, and sometimes a doeskin for the 
gal; and I do think, bad hunter as I then 
was, I pretty much kept the fambly in deer 
meat through the whole winter. 

"Well, Jedge, though Jeff Hopson was glad 
enough to git my meat always, he didn't affec- 
tion me as I did his da'ter. He was a sharp, 
close, money-loving old fellow, who was always 
considerate of the main chaince; and the old 
lady, his wife, who hairdly dare say her soul 
was her own, she jest looked both ways, as I 
may say, for Sunday, never giving a fair look 
to me or my chainces, when his eyes were sot 
on her. But 'twa'n't so with my Merry Ann. 
She hed the eyes for me from the beginning, 
and soon she hed the feelings; and, you see, 
Jedge, we sometimes did g^t a chaince, when 
old Jeff was gone from home, to oome to a sort 
of onderstanding about our feelings; and the 
long and the short of it was that Merry Ann 
confessed to me that she'd like nothing better 
than to be my wife. She liked no other man 
but me. 
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" Now, Jedge, a'ter that, what was a young 
fellow to do? That, I say, was the proper 
kind of inooaragement. So I said, ' I'll as 
your daddy.' Then she got scary, and said, 
' Oh, don't, for somehow, Sam, Tm a-thinking 
daddy don't like you enough yiL Jest hold on 
a bit, and come often, and bring him venison, 
and try to make him laugh, which you kin do, 
you know, and a'ter a time you kin try him.' 
And so I did — or rether I didn't. I put off the 
axing. I come constant I brought venison 
all the time, and b'ar meat a plenty, a'most 
three days in every week. 

" Well, Jedge, this went on for a long time, 
a'most the whole winter, and spring, and sum- 
mer, till the winter begun to come in agin. I 
carried 'em the venison, and Merry Ann meets 
me in the woods, and we hes sich a pleasant 
time when we meets on them little odd chainces 
that I gits hot as thunder to bring the business 
to a sweet honey finish. 

" But Merry Ann keeps on scary, and she 
puts me off, ontil, one day, one a'temoon, 
about sundown, she meets me in the woods, 
and she's all in a flusteration. And she ups 
and tells me how old John Grimstead, the old 
bachelor (a fellow about forty years old, and 
the dear gal not yet twenty), how he's a'ter 
her, and bekaise he's got a good fairm, and 
mules and horses, how her daddy's giving him 
the open mouth incouragement. 

** Then I says to Merry Ann: 

" * You sees, I kain't put off no longer. I 
must out with it, and ax your daddy at oust. ' 
And then her scar}' lit come on again, and she 
begs me not to — not jist yit. But I swears by 
all the Hokies that I won't put off another day; 
and so, as I haird the old man was in the house 
that very hour, I left Merry Ann in the woods, 
all in a trimbling, and I jist went ahead, detar- 
mined to have the figure straight, whether odd 
or even. 

"I wasjubions; but I jist bolted into the 
house, as free and easy and bold as ef I was the 
very best customer that the old man wanted to 

Here Taou paused to renew his draught of 
peach and honey. 

** Well, Jedge, I put a bold face on the busi- 
ness, though my hairt was gitting up into my 
throat, and I was almost a-gasping for my 
brieath, when I was fairly in the big room, and 
standing up before the old squaire. He was 
a-sctting in his big squar hide-bottom'd arm- 
chair, looking like a jedge upon the bench 
jist about to send a poor fellow to the gallows. 
As he seed me come in, looking queer enough, 
I reckon, his mouth put on a sort of grin, 



which showed all his grinders, and he looked 
for all the world as ef he guessed the basinei«> I 
come about. But he said good-natured enough, 

" ' Well, Sam Snaffles, how goes it?' 

" I said to myself, 

'* * It's jest as well to git the worst at onst^ 
and then thar'll be an eend of the oneasinesa.' 
So I up and told him, in pretty soft, smooth 
sort of speechifying, as how I was mighty fond 
of Merry Ann, and she, I was a-thinking, of 
me, and that I jest come to ax ef I might her 
Merry Ann for my wife. 

" Then he opened his eyes wide, as ef he^ 
never ixpected to hear sich a proposal from me. 

"'What!' says he. 'You?' 

" ' Jest so, squaire,' says I. 'Ef it pleases 
you to believe me, and to consider it reason- 
able, the axing.' 

" He sot quiet for a minit or more, then be- 
gets up, knocks all the fire out of his pipe on 
the chimney, fills it, and lights it agin, and 
then comes straight up to me, whar I was- 
a-setting on the chair in front of him, and 
without a word he takes the collar of my coat 
betwixt the thumb and forefinger of his left 
hand, and he says: 

"*Git up, Sam Snaffles. Git up, ef yon: 
please.* 

*' Well, I gits up, and he says: 

*"Hyar. Come. Hyar.' 

" And with that he leads me right across the 
room to a big looking-glass that hung ag^ 
the partition wall, and thar he stops before the- 
glass, facing it^ and holding me by the collar 
all the time. 

"Now that looking-glass, Jedge, was about 
the biggest I ever did see. It was a'most three- 
feet high, and a'moAt two feet wide, and it had 
a bright, broad frame, shiny like gold, with a 
heap of leetle figgers worked all round it. I 
reckon thar's no sich glass now in all the 
mountain country. 

" Well, thar he bed me up, both on us stand- 
ing in front of this glass, whar we could a'most 
see the whole of our full figgers from head to- 
foot 

"And when we bed stood thar for a minit 
or so, he says, quite solemn like : 

" ' Look in the glass, Sam Snaffles. 

"So I looked. 

"*Well,' says I. *I sees you, Squaiie 
Hopson, and myself, Sam Snaffles.' 

" * Look good,* says he; *obzarve well* 

" ' Well,' says I, ' I'm a-looking with all my 
eyes. I only sees what I tells you.* 

" * But you don't obzarvtf says he. * Look- 
ing and seeing's one thing,' says he, 'but ob*^ 
zarving's another. Now oteorvf.' 
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" By this time, Jedge, I was getting sort o' 
riled, for I could see that somehow he was jest 
a-trying to make me feel redickilous. So I 
Bays: 

" ' Look you, Squaire Hopson, ef yon thinks 
I never seed myself in a glass afore this, you're 
mighty mistaken.* 

" * Very well, ' says he. ' Now obzarve. You 
sees your own figger, and your face, and you 
air obzarying as well as you know how. Now, 
Mr. Sam Snaffles — now that you've hed a fair 
look at yourself — jest now answer me, from 
your honest conscience, a'ter all you've seen, ef 
you honestly thinks you're the sort of pusson 
to hev my da'ter.' 

"And with that he gin me a twist, and 
when I wheeled round he hed wheeled round 
too, and thar we stood full facing one another. 

" Lawd 1 how I was riled ! But I answered, 
quick: 

'* 'And why not, I'd like to know, Squaire 
Hopeon? I ain't the handsomest man in the 
world, but I'm not the ugliest; and folks don't 
generally consider me at all among the uglies. 
I'm as tall a man as you, and as stout and 
strong, and as good a man o' my inches as ever 
stepped in shoe-leather. And it's enough to tell 
you, squaire, whatever you may think, that 
Merry Ann believes in me, and she's a way of 
thinking that I'm jest about the very pusson 
that ought to hev her.' 

'"Merry Ann's thinking,' says he, 'don't 
run all fours with her fayther's thinking. I 
axed you, Sam Snaffles, to obzarve yourself in 
the glass. I telled you that seeing wam't 
edzactly obzarving. You seed only the inches; 
you seed that you hed eyes, and mouth, and 
nose, and the airms and legs of a man. But 
eyes and mouth, and legs and airms, don't 
make a man.' 

'"Oh, they don't,' says I. 

" * No, indeed,' says he. ' I seed that you 
hed all them; but then I seed thar was one 
thing that you hedn't got' 

' ' ' Jimini ! ' says I, mighty confused. ' What 
thing's a-wanting to me to make me a 
manf 

" ' CapUai; says he, and he lifted himself 
up and looked mighty grand. 

" 'Capital,' says I; 'and what's that?' 

" ' Thar air many kinds of capital,' says he. 
'Money's capital, for it kin buy everything; 
house and lands is capital; cattle and horses 
and sheep, when thar's enough on 'em, is capital 
And as I obzarved you in the glass, Sam Snaffles, 
I seed that capUcU was the very thing that you 
wanted to make a man of you. Now, I don't 
siean that any da'ter of mine shall many a 



pusson that's not a par/ect man. I obzarved 
you long ago, and seed whar you was wanting. 
I axed about you. I axed your horse.' 

'"Axed my horse!' says I, pretty nigh 
dumfoundered. 

" ' Yes ; I axed your horse, and he said to 
me, ' Look at me. I hain't got an ounce of 
spar' flesh on my bones. You kin count all 
my ribs. You kin lay the whole length of your 
airm betwixt any two on 'em, and it'll lie thar 
as snug as a black snake betwixt two poles of 
a log-house.' Says he, ' Sam's got no capitaL 
He ain't got any time five bushels of com in 
his crib, and he's such a monstrous feeder 
himself that he'll eat out four bushels, and 
think it mighty hard upon him to give me the 
other one.' Thar, now, was your horse's tes- 
timony, Sam, agin you. Then I axed about 
your cabin, and your way of living. I was 
curious, and went to see you one day when I 
knowed you waur at home. You hed but one 
chair, which you g^n me to sit on, and you sot 
on the eend of a barrel for yourself. You gin 
me a rasher of bacon what hedn't a streak of 
fat in it. You hed a poor quarter of a poor 
doe hanging from the rafters, a poor beast that 
somebody hed disabled ' 

*" I shot it myself,' says I. 

" ' Well, it was a-dying when you shot it, 
and all the hunters say you was a poor shooter 
at anything. Your cabin had but one room, 
and that you slept in and ate in, and the floor 
was six inches deep in dirt Says I to myself, 
says I, ' This poor fellow's got no capital; and 
he hasn't the head to git capital:* and from 
that moment, Sam Snaffles, the more I obzarved 
you the more sartin 'twas that you never could 
be a man ef you waur to live a thousand 
years.' 

"A'ter that long speechifying, Jedge, you 
might ha' ground me up in a mill, biled me 
down in a pot, and scattered me over a manure 
heap, and I wouldn't ha' been able to say a 
woii. 

"I cotched up my hat, and was a-gwine, 
when he said to me, with his domed infernal 
big grin: 

'"Take another look in the glass, Sam 
Snaffles, and obzarve well, and you'll see jest 
whar it is I thinks that you're wanting.' 

" I didn't stop for any more. I jest bolted, 
like a hot shot out of a shovel, and didn't 
know my own self, or whatever steps I tuk, 
tell I got into the thicket and met Merry Ann 
coming towards me. 

" I must liquor now. 

" Well, Jedge, it was a hard meeting betwixt 
me and Merry Ann. The poor gal come to 
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me in a sort of ran, and hairdly drawing her 
breath, she cried oat: 

*• ' Oh, Sam ! What does he say?* 

'' What could I say ? How tell her? I jest 
irrapped her up in my arms, and I cries out, 
making some violent remarks about the old 
«quaire. 

" Then she screamed, and I hed to squeeze 
her up, more close than ever, and kiss her, I 
reckon, more than a dozen times, jest to keep 
her from gwine into historical fits. I telled 
her all, from beginning to eend. 

" I telled her that thar waur some trnth in 
irhat the old man said; that I hedn*t been 
keerful to do the thing as I ought; that the 
hoase was mean and dirty; that the horse was 
mean and poor; that I hed been thinking too 
much about her own self to think about other 
things; but that I would do better, would see 
to things, put things right, git com in the 
crib, git 'capital' ef I could, and make a 
good, comfortable home for her. 

** * Look at me,' says I, ' Merry Ann. Does 
I look like a man?' 

" ' You're all the man I wants,' says she. 

"< That's enough,' says I. 'Ton shall sec 
what I kin do, and what I will do. That's ef 
you air true to me.' 

" And she throwed herself upon my buzzom, 
and cried out: 

** * I'll be true to you, Sam. I loves nobody 
in all the world so much as I loves you.' 

"'And you won't marry any other man. 
Merry Ann, no matter what your daddy 
aays?' 

" ' Never,* she says. 

'' ' And you won't listen to this old bachelor 
fellow, Grimstead, that's got the 'capital' 
already, no matter how they spurs you?' 

" * Never,' she says, 

"'Sw'ar it,' says I, 'sw'ar it. Merry Ann, 
that you will be my wife, and never marry 
Grimstead. ' 

" ' I sw'ars it,* she says, kissing me, bekaize 
we had no book. 

" ' Now,' says I, * Merry Ann, that's not 
enough. Cuss him for my sake, and to make 
it sartin. Cuss that fellow Grimstead.' 

" ' Oh, Sam, I kain't cuss,' says she; 'that's 
wicked.' 

'• * Cuss him on my account,' says I — 'to my 
credit.' 

" 'Oh,* says she, 'don't ax me. I kain't do 
Chat.' 

" Says I, ' Merry Ann, if you don't cuss that 
fellow some way, I do believe you'll go over to 
him a'ter alL Jest you cuss him, now. Any 
flmall cuss will do, ef you're in aimest.* 



" • Well,' says she, 'ef that's your idee, then 
I says, ' Drot hia akin,' ^ and drot my skin, too, 
ef ever I marries anybody but Sam Snaffles.* 

"'That'll do. Merry Ann,' says 1. 'And 
now I'm easy in my soul and conscience. And 
now. Merry Ann, I'm gwine off to try my beet 
and git the 'capital.' £f it's the 'capital' 
that's needful to make a man of me, I'll git it, 
by all the Holy-Hokies, if I kin.* 

"And so, after a million of squeezes and 
kisses, we parted; and she siipt along through 
the woods, the back way to the house, and I 
mounted my horse to go to my cabin. But, 
afore I mounted the beast, I gin him a dozen 
kicks in his ribs, jest for bearing his testimony 
agin me, and telling the old squaire that I 
hedn't ' capital ' enough for a com crib. 

" I was mightily let down, as you may think, 
by old Squaire Uopson ; but I was mightil j 
lifted up by Merry Ann. 

" But when I got to my cabin, and seed how 
mean everything was there, and thought how 
tme it was all that old Squaire Hopson had 
said, I felt overkim, and I said to myself, ' It's 
all tme. How kin I bring that beautiful yaller 
flower of the forest to live in sich a mean cabin, 
and with sich poor accommydations? She that 
had everything comforting and nice about her.' 

" Then I considered all about 'capital :' and 
it growed on me, ontil I begin to see that a 
man might hev good legs and arms and thighs, 
and a good face of his own, and yit not be a 
parfect and proper man a'ter all I hed lived, 
you see, Jedge, to be twenty-three years of age, 
and was living no better than a three-year-old 
b'ar, in a sort of cave, sleeping on shuck and 
straw, and never looking after to-morrow. 

" I couldn't sleep all that night for the 
thinking and obzarvations. That impudent 
talking of old Hopson put me on a new track. 
I couldn't give up hunting. I knowed no other 
business, and I didn't hafe know that. 

" Well, Jedge, as I said, I had a most miser- 
able night of consideration and obzarvation 
and concatenation accordingly. I felt all over 
mean, 'cept now and then, when I thought of 
dear Merry Ann, and her felicities and cor- 
dialities and fidelities; and then, the cuss 

i"DroV' or <*Dnt," has been called an American 
TuIgariBm, but it is genuine old English, aa ancient as 
the days of Ben Jonson. Originallj the oath was, 
" GcmI rot it," but Puritanism, which was unwilling to 
take the name of Ood in vain, was yet not prextared to 
abandon the oath, so the pious preserved it in an 
abridged form, omitting the G fhnn God, and using, 
" Od rot it. " It reached its final contiaotion, " Drot," 
before it came to America. *' Drot it." " Drat it," 
" Drot your eyes," or ** Drot his skin." are so many 
, modes of using it among the uneducated classes. — W. G. 8> 
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which she gin, onder the kiTer of ' Droi/ to 
that dried- up old bachelor Orimstead. Bat I 
got to sleep at last. And I had a dream. And 
I thought I seed the prettiest woman critter 
in the world, next to Merry Ann, standing 
cloee by my bedside; and, at first, I thought 
*twas Merry Ann, and I was gwine to kiss her 
agin; but she drawed back and said: 

" * 'Scuse me. I'm not Merry Ann, but I'm 
her friend and your friend; so don't you be, 
down in the mouth, but keep a good hairt, and 
you'll hey help, and git the 'capital' whar you 
don't look for it now. It's only needful that 
you be detarmined on good works and making 
■a man of yourself.' 

" A'ter that dream I slept like a top, woke 
at day-peep, took my rifle, called up my dog, 
mounted my horse, and put out for the laurel 
hollows. 

" Well, I hunted all day, made several ttarta, 
but got nothing; my dog ran off, the rascally 
pup, and, I reckon, ef Squaire Hopeon had 
met him he'd ha' said 'twas bekaise I starved 
him. Fact is, we hedn't any on as mnch to 
eat that day, and the old mar's ribs stood oat 
bigger than ever. 

" All day I rode and followed the track, and 
got nothing. 

'* Well, jest about sonset I come to a hollow 
<H the hills that I hed never seed before; and 
in the middle of it was a great pond of water, 
what you call a lake; and it showed like so 
much purple glass in the sunset, and 'twas jest 
as smooth as the big looking-glass of Squaire 
Hopson's. Thar wa'n't a breath of wind 
atirring. 

" I was mighty tired, so I eased down from 
the mar', tied up the bridle and check, and let 
her pick about, and laid myself down onder a 
tree, jest about twenty yards from the lake, 
and thought to rest myself ontil the moon riz, 
which I knowed would be about seven o'clock. 

" I didn't mean to fall asleep, but I did it; 
and I reckon I must ha' slept a good hour, for 
when I woke the dark had set in, and I could 
only see one or two bright stars hyar and thar, 
ahooting out from the dark of the heavens. 
But ef I seed nothing, I haird; and jest sich 
a sound and noise as I hed never haird before. 

** Thar was a rushing and a roaring and a 
acreaming and a splashing in the air and in the 
water as made you think the universal world 
was coming to an eend. 

" All that set me up. I was waked up ont 
of sleep and dream, and my eyes opened to 
everything that eye could see; and sich another 
aight I never seed before. I tell you, Jedge, ef 
there was one wild-gooee settling down in that 



lake thar was one hundred thousand of 'eoL 
I couldn't see the eend of 'em. They oome 
every minit, swarm a'ter swarm, in tens and 
twenties and fifties and handreds; and sich a 
fass as they did make; sich a gabbling, sich a 
splashing, sich a confusion, that I was fairly 
conflusterated; and I jest lay whar I was, a- 
watching 'em. 

*'You never seed beasts so happy. How 
they flapped their wings; how they gabbled to 
one another; how they swam hyar and thar, 
to the very middle of the lake and to the very 
edge of it, jest a fifty yards from whar I lay 
squat, never moving leg or arm. It was won- 
derful to see. I wondered how they oould find 
room, for I reckon thar waur forty thousand 
on 'cm, all scuffling in that leetle lake together. 

** Well, as I watched them, I said to myself: 

** ' Now, if a fellow ooald only captivate all 
them wild geese — fresh from Canniday, I 
reckon — ^what would they bring in the market 
at Spartanburg and Greenville?' Walker, I 
knowed, would buy 'em ap quick at fifty cents 
a head. Forty thousand geese at fifty cents a 
head. Thar was 'capital' 

" I could ha' fired in among 'em with my 
rifle, never taking aim, and killed a dozen or 
more at a single shot; but what was a poor 
dozen geese when thar waur forty thonsand to 
captivate? 

" What a hanl 'twould be ef a man conld 
only get 'em all in one net ! Kiver them all 
at a fling ! 

" The idee worked like so much fire in mj 
brain. 

" How can it be done? 

** That was the question. 

" ' Kin it be done?' I axed myself. 

" * It kin,' I said to myself; 'and I'm the 
very man to do it.' 

" Then I got up and tuk to my horse and 
rode home. 

*' And thar, when I had swallowed my bit 
of hoe-cake and bacon and a good strong cap 
of coffee, and got into bed, I couldn't sleep for 
a long time, thinking how I was to git them 



" But I kept nearing the right idee every 
minit, and when I was fast asleep it came to 
me in my dream. 

" I seed the same beautifnlest young woman 
agin that hed given me the inconragement 
before to go ahead, and she helped me ont with 
the idee. 

" So in the morning I went to work. I rode 
off to Spartanburg, and bought all the twine 
and coixi and hafe the plough-lines in town; 
and I got a lot of great fish-hooks, all to help 
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make the Un^ement ptffeet; and I got l«ad 
for mnken, and I got oork-wood for floaters; 
and I pushed for home jist as fast as mj poor 
mar* oonld streak it 

** I was at work day and night for ni^ on 
to a week making my net; and when 'twas 
done I borrowed a mule and ourt from Colombos 
Mills thar— he'll tell you all about it, he kin 
make his affidavy to the tmth of it. 

** Well, off I driv with my great net, and 
got to Uie lake about noonday. I knowed 
'twould take me some hours to make my fixings 
parfect, and get the net fairly stretched across 
the lake, and jest deep enough to do the tang- 
ling of every leg of the birds in the very midst 
of their swimming, and snorting, and splashing, 
and cavorting. When I hed fixed it all fine, 
and jest as I wanted it, I brought the eends of 
my plough-lines up to where I was g^wine to 
hide myself. This was onder a strong sapling; 
and my calkilation was, when I hed got the 
beasts all hooked, forty thousand, more or less 
— and I could tell how that was from feeling 
on the line — why, then, I'd whip the line 
round the sapling, hitch it fast, and draw in 
my birds at my own ease, without axing much 
about their comfort. 

" 'Twas a most beautiful and parfect plan, 
and all would ha' worked beautiful well but for 
one leetle oversight of mine. But I won't tell 
you about that part of the business yit, the 
more pretickilarly as it turned out for the very 
best, as you'll see in the eend. 

" I h^n't long finished my fixing when the 
sun suddenly tumbled down the heights, and 
the dark bqgun to creep in upon me, and a 
pretty cold dark it waur. I remember it well. 
My teeth begun to chatter in my head, though 
I was boiling over with inward beat, all jedt 
coming out of my hot eagerness to be capti- 
vating the birds. 

"Well, Jedge, I hedn't to wait overlong. 
Soon I haird them coming, screaming fur away, 
and then I seed them pouring, jest like so 
many white clouds, straight down, I reckon, 
from the snow mountains off in Cannlday. 

" Down they come, millions upon millions, 
till I was sartin thar waur already pretty nigh 
on to forty thousand in the hike. 

" Well, thar they waur, forty thousand, we'll 
say, with, it mout be, a few millions and 
hundreds over. And Lawd ! how they played, 
and splashed, and screamed, and dived! I 
calkilated on hooking a good many of them 
divers, in pretikilar, and so I watched and 
waited, on til I thought I'd feel of my lines; 
and I begun, leetle by leetle, to haul in, when, 
Lawd love you, Jedge I sich a ripping and 



raging and bouncing and flouncing, and flop- 
ping and splashing, and kicking and scream- 
ing, you never did hear in all your bom days 1 

** By this I knowed that I had captivated the 
c^vtains of the host, and a pretty smart chaince, 
I reckoned, of the rigilar army, ef 'twa'n't 
edzactly forty thousand; for I calkilated that 
some few would get away — run off— jest as the 
cowards always does in the army jest when the 
.shooting and confusion begins; still I reasonably 
calkilated on the main body of the rigiments; 
and so, getting more and more hot and eager, 
and pulling and hauling, I made one big mis- 
take, and, instid of wrapping the eends of my 
lines around the sapling that was standing jest 
behind me, what does I do but wraps em round 
my own thigh — the right thigh, you see — and 
some of the loops waur hitched round my left 
arm at the same time. 

" All this come of my hurry and ixcitement, 
for it was burning like a hot fever in my brain^ 
and I didn't know when or how I hed tied myself 
up, ontil suddently, with an all-fired scream, 
all together, them forty thousand geese rose 
like a great black cloud in the air, all tied up, 
tangled up — hooked about the legs, hooked 
about the gills, hooked and fast in some way 
in the beautiful leetle twistings of my net 

" Yes, Jedge, as I'm a living hunter to-night, 
hyar a-talking to you, they riz up all together, 
as ef they hed consulted upon it, like a mighty 
thunder-cloud, and off they went, screaming- 
and flouncing, meaning, I reckon, to take the 
back track to Canniday, in spite of the freezing^ 
weather. 

" Before I knowed whar I was, Jedge, I wa» 
twenty feet in the air, my right thigh up and 
my left arm, and the other thigh and arm a- 
dangling useless, and feeling every minit as ef 
they was gwine to drop off. 

"You may be sure I pulled with all my 
might, but that waur mighty leetle in the fix 
I was in, and I jest hed to hold on, and see 
whar the infernal beasts would carry me. I 
couldn't loose myself, and ef I could I was by 
this time quite too fur up in the air, and darsn't 
do so, onless I was willing to hev my brains 
dashed out, and my whole body mashed to a 
mammock. 

" Thar I was dangling, like a dead weight, 
at the tail of that all-fired cloud of wild geese, 
head downward, and gwine, the Lawd knows 
whar ! — to Canniday, or Jericho, or some other 
heathen territory beyond the Massissipp, and 
it mout be, over the great etamal ocean. 

"When I thought of that, and thought of 
the lines giving way, and that on a anddent I 
should come down plump into the big aea, jeii 
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in the middle of a great gathering of ehirks 
and whalcB, to be dewoared and tore to bits by 
their bloody grinders, I was ready to die of 
ikeer outright. I thought over all my sinnings 
in a moment, and I thought of my poor dear 
Merry Ann, and I called out her name, loud 
as I could, jest as ef the poor gal could hyar 
me or help me. 

" And jest then I could see we waur a draw- 
ing nigh a great thunder cloud. I could see 
the red tongues running out of its black jaws; 
and ' Lawd I ' says I, 'ef these all-fired infamal 
wild beasts of birds should carry me into that 
cloud to be burned to a coal, fried, and roasted, 
and biled alive by them tongues of red fire.' 

"But the geese fought shy of the cloud, 
though we passed mighty nigh on to it, and I 
could see one red streak of lightning run out 
of the cloud, and give us chase for a full hafe 
a mile; but we waur too fast for it, and, in a 
tearing passion, bekaise it couldn't ketch us, 
the red streak struck its horns into a great tree 
jest behind us, that we had passed over, and 
tore it into flinders in the twink of a mus- 
quito. 

** But by this time I was beginning to foel 
quite stupid. I knowed that I waur fast getting 
onsensible, and it did seem to me as ef my hour 
waur come, and I was gwine to die — and die 
by rope, and dangling in the air, a thousand 
miles from the airth I 

" But jest then I was roused up. I felt 
something brush agin me; then my face was 
scratched; and, on a suddent, thar was a stop 
put to my travels by that conveyance. The 
geese had stopped flying, and waur in a mighty 
great conflusteration, flopping their wings as 
well as they could, and screaming with all the 
tongues in their jaws. It was clar to me now 
that we had run agin something that brought 
us all up with a short bitch. 

" I was shook roughly agin the obstruction, 
and I put out my right arm and cotched a 
hold of a long arm of an almighty big tree; 
then my legs waur cotched betwixt two other 
branches, and I rekivered myself, so as to set 
np a leetle and rest The geese was a tumbling 
and flopping among the branches. The net 
was hooked hyar and thar; and the birds waur 
all about me, swinging and splurging, but 
enable to break loose and git away. 

"By leetle and leetle I come to my clar 
senses, and hegvLn to feel my sitivation. The 
stiffness was passing out of my limbs. I could 
draw up my legs, and, after some hard work, I 
managed to onwrap the plough-lines from my 
right thigh and my left arm, and I hed the 
this time to tie the eends pretty tight to 



a great branch of the tree which stretched olar 
across and about a foot over my head. 

"Then I begun to consider my sitivation. 
I hed hed a harid riding, that was sartin; and 
I felt sore enough. And I hed hed a horrid 
bad skeer, enough to make a man's wool turn 
white afore the night was over. But now I 
felt easy, ' bekaise I considered myself safe. 
With daypeep I calkilated to let myself dowa 
from the tree by my plow-lines, and thar^ 
below, tied fast, wam't thar my forty thoosaiid 
captivated geese? 

"'Hurrah!' I sings out * Hurrah 1 Merry 
Ann ; we'll hev the ' capital ' now, I 
reckon.' 

"And, singing out, I drawed up my legs 
and shifted my body so as to find an easier seat 
in the crutch of the tree, which was an almighty 
big chestnut oak, when, oh Lawd ! on a suddent 
the stump I hed been a-setting on give way 
onder me. 'Twas a rotten jint of the tree. 
It gave way, Jedge, as I tell you, and down I 
went, my legs first, and then my whole body 
— slipping down, not on the outside, but into- 
a great hollow of the tree, all the hairt of it 
being eat out by the rot; and afore I knowed 
whar I waur, I waur some twenty foot down, I 
reckon; and, by the time I touched bottom, I 
was up to my neck in honey. 

" It was an almighty big honey-tree, full of 
the sweet treacle, and the bees all gone and left 
it, I reckon, for a hundred years. And I in it 
up to my neck. 

" I could smell it strong. I could taste it 
sweet But I could see nothing. 

" Lawd I Lawd ! From bad to worse; buried 
alive in a hollow tree, with never a chaince to 
git out ! I would then ha' given all the world 
ef I was only sailing away with them bloody 
wild geese to Canniday and Jericho, even 
across the sea, with all its shirks and whalea 
dewouring me. 

"Buried alive! Oh Lawd! Oh Lawdf 
' Lawd save me and help me ! ' I cried out from 
the depths. And, 'Oh, my Merry Ann!' I 
crie<l, 'shill we never meet agin no more?' 
'Scuse my weeping, Jedge, but I feels all over 
the sinsation, fresh as ever, of being buried 
alive in a bee-hive tree and presarved in honey. 
I must liquor, Jedge." 

A fter refreshing himself with another draught, 
Sam proceeded with the story of his strange 
adventure: — 

" Only think of me, Jedge, in my sitivation! 
Buried alive in the hollow of a mountain 
chestnut oak ! Up to my neck in honey, with 
never no more an appetite to eat than ef it waur 
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the rery gall of bittemeas than ne reads of in 
the Holj Scripten ! 

** All dark, all silent as the g^ve, 'cept for 
ihe gabbling and the cackling of the wild geese 
outside that every now and then would make 
a great .splurging and cavorting, trying to 
break away from their hitch, which was jist as 
fast fixed as my own. 

''Who would git them geese that hed cost 
me so much to captivate? Who would inherit 
my 'capital?' and who would hev Merry Ann? 
4ind what will become of the mule and cart of 
Mills fastened in the woods by the leetle lake? 

" I cussed the leetle lake, and the geese, and 
M the 'capital.' 

"I cussed. I couldn't help it. I cussed 
from the bottom of my hairt when I ought to 
ha' bin saying my prayers. And thar was my 
poor mar' in the stable with never a morsel of 
feed. She had told tales upon me to Squaire 
Hopaon, it's true, but I forgin her, and thought 
■of her feed, and nobody to give her none. 
Thar waur corn in the crib and fodder, but it 
wam't in the stable; and onless Columbus 
Mills should come looking a'ter me at the 
•cabin, thar waur no hope for me or the mar'. 

" Oh, Jedge, you couldn't jedge of my siti- 
Tation in that deep hollow, and cave, I may 
«ay, of mountain oak. My head waur jest 
above the honey, and ef I backed it to look up, 
my long ha'r at the back of the neck almost 
stuck fast, so thick was the honey. 

"But I couldn't help looking up. The 
hollow was a wide one at the top, and I could 
flee when a star was passing over. Thar they 
shined, bright and beautiful, as if they waur 
the very eyes of the angels; and as I seed them 
come and go, looking smiling in upon me as 
they come, I cried out to 'em, one by one: 

" 'Oh, sweet sperrits, blessed angels! ef so 
be thar's an angel sperrit, as they say, living 
in all them stars, come down and extricate me 
from this fix, for, so fur as I kin see, I've got 
no chaince of help from mortal man or woman. 
Hairdly oust a year does a human come this 
way, and ef they did come how would they 
know I'm hyar? How could I make them 
hyar me?' I knowed I prayed like a heathen 
sinner, but I prayed as well as I knowed how; 
and thar wam't a star passing over me that I 
didn't pray to soon as I seed them shining 
over the opening of the hollow; and I prayed 
fast and faster as I seed them passing away 
and gitting out of sight. 

"Well, Jedge, suddently, in the midst of 
my praying, and jest after one bright, big 
star hed gone over me without seeing my siti- 
▼ation, I hed a fresh skeer. 



"Suddent I haird a monstroiis iiutteriii^ 
among my geese — my 'capital.' Then I hMid 
a great scraping and scratching on the outside 
of the tree, and, suddent, as I looked up, the 
mouth of the hollow was shet up. 

" All was dark. The stars and sky waur all 
gone. Something black kivered the hollow, 
and, in a minit a'ter, I haird something slip- 
ping into the hollow right upon me. 

" I could hairdly draw my breath. I b^^nn 
to fear that I was to be siffocated alive; and 
as I haird the strange critter slipping down I 
shoved out my hands and felt ha'r — coarse 
wool — and with one hand I cotched hold of 
the ha'ry leg of a beast, and with t'other hand 
I cotched hold of his tail 

"'Twas a great b'ar, one of the biggest, 
come to git his honey. He knowed the tree, 
Jedge, you see, and ef any beast in the world 
loves honey, 'tis a b'ar beast. He'll go to his 
death on honey, though the hounds are tearing 
at his very haunches. 

"You may be sure, when I onst knowed 
what he was, and onst got a good g^ipe on his 
hind-quarters, I wam't gwine to let go in a 
hurry. I knowed that was my only chance 
for gitting out of the hollow, and I do believe 
them blessed angels in the stars sent the beast, 
jest at the right time, to give me human help 
and assistance. 

"Now, yer see, Jedge, thar was no chance 
for him turning round upon me. He pretty 
much filled up the hollow. He knowed his 
way, and slipped down, eend foremost — the 
latter eend, you know. He could stand up on 
his hind-legs and eat all he wanted. Then, 
with his great sharp claws and his mighty 
muscle, he could work up, holding on to the 
sides of the tree, and git out a'most as easy as 
when he come down. 

" Now, you see, ef he weighed five hundred 
pounds, and could climb like a cat, he could 
easy carry up a young fellow that hed no flesh 
to spar*, and only weighed a hundred and 
twenty-five. So I laid my weight on him, 
eased him off as well as I could, but held on to 
tail and leg as ef all life and etamity depended 
upon it 

*' Now I reckon, Jedge, that b'ar was pretty 
much more skeered than I was. He couldn't 
turn in his shoes, and with something fastened 
to his ankles, and as he thought, I reckon, 
some strange beast fastened, to his tail, you 
never seed beast more eager to git away, and 
git upwards. He knowed the way, and stuck 
his claws in the rough sides of the hollow, 
hand over hand, jest as a sailor pulls a rope, 
and up we went We hed, howsomdever. 
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more than one slip back, bat, Lavd bless you ! 
I never let go. Up we went, I say, at last, 
and I stuck jest as close to his haunches as 
death sticks to a dead nigger. Up we went 
I felt myself moving. My neck was out of the 
honey. My airms were free. I could feel the 
sticky thing slipping off from me, and a'ter a 
good quarter of an hour the b'ar was on the 
great mouth of the hollow; and as I felt that 
I let go his tail, still keeping fast hold of his 
leg, and with one hand I ootched hold of the 
outside rim of the hollow; I found it fast, held 
on to it; and jest then the b'ar sat squat on 
the very edge of the hollow, taking a sort of 
rest a'ter his labour. 

** I don't know what 'twas, Jedge, that made 
me do it. I wam't a-thinking at all. I was 
only feeling and drawing a long breath. Jest 
then the b'ar sort o' looked round as ef to see 
what varmint it was a-troubling him, when I 
gin him a mighty push, strong as I could, and 
he lost his balance and went over outside down 
d'ar to the airth, and I could hyar his neck 
crack, almost as loud as a pistol. 

"I drawed a long breath a'ter that, and 
prayed a short prayer; and, feeling my way 
all the time, so as to be sure agin rotten 
branches, I got a safe seat among the limbs of 
the tree, and sot myself down, detarmined to 
wait tell broad daylight before I tuk another 
step in the business. 

"And thar I sot. So fur as I could see, 
Jedge, I was safe. I hed got out of the tie of 
the flying geese, and thar they all waur, spread 
before me, flopping now and then, and trying 
to ixtrlcate themselves; but they couldn't come 
it. Thar they waur, captivated, and so much 
'capital' for Sam Snaffles. 

" And I hed got out of the lion's den — that 
is, I hed got out of the honey-tree, and wam't 
in no present danger of being buried alive agin. 
Thanks to the b'ar, and to the blessed, beautiful 
angel sperrits in the stars that hed sent him 
thiu: sedLing honey to be my deliverance from 
my captivation. 

" Ajid thar he lay, jest as quiet as ef he 
waur a-sleeping, though I knowed his neck was 
broke. And that b'ar, too, was so much 
'capital.' 

" And I sot in the tree making my calkila- 
tions. I could see now the meaning of that 
beautiful young critter that come to me in my 
dreams. I was to hev the 'capital,' but I was 
to git it through troubles and tribulations, and 
a mighty bad sheer for life. I never knowed 
the valley of 'capital' till now, and I seed the 
sense in all that Squaire Hopeon told me, though 
he did tell it in a mighty spiteful sperrit 



" Well, I calkiUted. 

" It was cold weather, freesing, and thonglt 
I had good warm clothes on, I felt monatioua 
like sleeping, from the cold only, though per- 
haps the tire and the skeer together hed some- 
thing to do with it But I was afeard to sleep. 
I didn't know what would happen, and a man 
has never his right courage ontil daylight I 
fou't agin sleep by keeping on my calkilation. 

" Forty thousand wild geese ! 

" Thar wa'n't forty thousand edzactly — ^very 
far from it — but thiu- they waur, pretty thick; 
and for every goose I could git from forty to 
sixty cents in all the villages in South Carolina. 

"Thar was 'capital!' 

" Then thar waur the b'ar. 

"Jedging from his strength in pulling me- 
up, and from his size and fat in filling up that- 
great hollow in the tree, I calkilated that he 
couldn't weigh less than five hundred pounds. 
His hide, I knowed, was worth twenty dollars. 
Then thar was the fat and tallow, and the biled 
marrow out of his bones, what they makes b'ar's- 
grease out of, to make chicken whiskers grow 
big enough for game-cocks. Then thar waur 
the meat, skinned, cleaned, and all ; thar 
couldn't be much onder four hundred and fifty 
pounds, and whether I sold him as fresh meat 
or cured he'd bring me ten cents a pound at 
the least 

" Says I, ' Thar's capital ! * 

"'Then,' says I, 'thar's my honey- tree. 
I reckon thar's a matter of ten thousand gallona 
in this hyar same honey-tree; and if I kint git 
fifty to seventy cents a gallon for it thar's no^ 
alligators in Flurriday.' 

"And so I calkilated through the night, 
fighting agin sleep, and thinking of my 
'capital' and Merry Ann together. 

" By morning T had calkilated all I hed to- 
do and all I hed to make. 

" Soon as I got a peep of day I was up and 
on the look-out 

"Thar all around me were the captivated 
geese critters. The b'ar laid down parfectly 
easy and waiting for the knife ; and the geese, 
I reckon they were much more tired than me, 
for they didn't seem to hev the hairt for a 
single flutter, even when they seed me swing- 
down from the tree among 'em holding on to* 
my plough-lines and letting myself down easy. 

" But first I must tell you, Jedge, when I 
seed the first signs of daylight and looked 
around me, Lawd bless me! what should I see 
but old Txyon Mountain with his great head 
lifting itself up in the east I And beyant I 
could see the house and fairm of Columbus- 
Mills; and as I turned to look a leetle soaUk 
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of that thar was my own poor leetle log-cabin 
standing qniet, but with never a smoke stream- 
ing oat from the chimbley. 

'''Ood bless them good angel sperrits/ I 
said, ' I ain't two miles from home ! ' Before 
I come down from the tree I knowed edzactly 
whar I waur. 'Twas only four miles off from 
the lake and whar I hitched the mule of 
Columbus Mills close by the cart. Thar, too, 
I had left my rifle. Yet in my miserable fix, 
carried through the air by them wild geese, I 
did think I hed gone a'most a thousand miles 
towards Canniday. 

" Soon as I got down from the tree I pushed 
off at a trot to git the mule and cart. I was 
pretty sure of my b'ar and geese when I come 
back. The cart stood quiet enough. But the 
mule, having nothing to eat, was sharping her 
teeth upon a boulder, thinking she'd hev a bite 
or so before long. 

" I hitched her up, brought her to my bee- 
tree, tumbled the b'ar into the cart, wrung the 
necks of all the geese that waur thar — many 
hed got away — and counted some twenty-seven 
hundred that I piled away atop of the b'ar." 

** Twenty-seven hundred !" cried the " Big 
Lie " and all the hunters at a breath. ' ' Twenty- 
seven hundred ! Why, Yaou, whenever you 
tolled of this thing before you always counted 
them at three thousand one hundred and fifty ! " 

" Well, ef I did, I reckon I was right. I 
was sartinly right then, it being all fresh in 
my 'membrance; and I'm not the man to go 
back agin his own words. 

*' Well, Jedge, next about the b'ar. Sold the 
hide and tallow for a fine market-price; sold 
the meat, got ten cents a pound for it fresh — 
'twas most beautiful meat; biled down the 
bones for the marrow; melted down the grease; 
sold fourteen pounds of it to the barbers and 
apothecaries; got a dollar a pound for that; 
sold that hide for twenty dollars; and got the 
cash for everything. 

"Well, I kin only say, that a'ter all the 
selling — and I driv at it day and night, with 
Columbus Mills' mule and cart, and went to 
every house in every street in all them villages 
— I hed a'most fifteen hundred dollars, safe 
stowed away onder the pillows of my bed, all 
in solid gould and silver. 

** But I wam't done. Thar was my bee-tree. 
Don't you think I waur gwine to lose that 
honey; no, my darlint. I didn't beat the 
drum about nothing. I didn't let on to a soul 
what I was a-doing. They axed me about the 
wild geese, but I sent 'em on a wild-goose 
chase; and 'twan't till I hed sold off all the 
b'ar meat and all the geese that I made ready 



to git at that honey. I reckon them bees 
must ha' been making that honey for a 
hundred years, and was then driv oat bj the 
b'ars. 

*^ Columbus Mills will tell you; he axed me 
all about it; but though he was always my good 
friend, I never even telled it to him. But he 
lent me his mule and cart, good fellow as he 
is, and never said nothing more; and, quiet 
enough, without beat of drum, I bought up 
all the tight-bound barrels that ever brought 
whisky to Spartanbuig and Greenville, whar 
they hes the taste for that article strong; and 
day by day I went off carrying as many barrels 
as the cart could hold and the mule could draw. 
I tapped the old tree — which was one of the 
oldest and biggest chestnut oaks I ever did see 
— close to the bottom, and drawed off the beau- 
tiful treacle. I was more than sixteen days 
about it, and got something over two thousand 
gallons of the purest, sweetest, yellowest honej 
you ever did see. I could hairdly git barrels 
and jimmyjohns enough to hold it; and I sold 
it out at seventy cents a gallon, which was 
mighty cheap. So I got from the honev a 
matter of fourteen hundred dollars. 

" Now, Jedge, all this time, though it went 
very much agin the grain, I kept away from 
Merry Ann and the old squaii^, her daddy. 
I sent him two hundred head of geese — some 
fresh, say one hundred, and another hundred 
that I hed cleaned and put in salt — and I sent 
him three jimmyjohns of honey, five gallons 
each. But I kept away and said nothing, beat 
no drum, and hed never a thinking but how to 
git in the 'capital.' And I did git it in. 

** When I carried the mule and cart home to 
Columbus Mills I axed him about a sartin farm 
of one hundred and sixty acres that he hed to 
sell. It hed a good house on it. He soiled it 
to me cheap. I paid him down, and put the 
titles in my pocket. * Thar's capital,' says I. 

** That waur a fixed thing for ever and ever. 
And when I hed moved everything from the old 
cabin to the new farm, Columbus let me hev 
a fine milch cow that gin eleven quarts a day, 
with a beautiful young caif. Jest about that 
time thar was a great sale of the furniter of the 
Ashmore family down at Spartanburg, and I 
remembered 1 hed no decent bedstead, or any- 
thing rightly sarving for a young woman's 
chamber; so I went to the sale, and bought a 
fine strong mahogany bedstead, a dozen chairs, 
a chist of drawers, and some other things that 
ain't quite mentionable, Jedge, but all proper 
for a lady's chamber; and I soon hed the house 
fixed up ready for anything. And up to this 
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Hbne I never let on to anybody wlmt I was a- 
thinking about or what I was a-doing ontil I 
could stand up in my own doorway and look 
about me, and say to myself, 'This is my 
'capital/ I reckon;' and when I hed got all 
that I thought a needceesity to git I took 
'count of everything. 

'' I spread the title-deeds of my fairm out on 
the table. I read 'em over three times to see ef 
'twaur all right. Thar was my name several 
times in big letters, 'to hev and to hold.' 

" Then I fixed the fumiter. Then I brought 
out into the stable-yard the old mar' — you 
couldn't count her ribs now, and she was spry 
as ef she hed got a new conceit of herself. 

" Then thar was my beautiful cow and calf, 
sealing fat, both on 'em, and sleek as a doe in 
autumn. 

" Then thar waur a fine young mule that I 
bought in Spartanbuig; my cart, and a strong 
second-hand buggy, that could carry two pus- 
aons convenient of two different sexes. And I 
felt big, like a man of consekence and capitaL 

" That wam't alL 

" I had the shiners, Jedge, besides — all in 
gould and silver — none of your dirty rags and 
blotty spotty paper. 

" I hed a grand count of my money, Jedge. 
I hed it in a dozen or twenty little bags of leather 
— the gould —and the silver I hed in shot-bags. 
It took me a whole morning to count it up and 
git the figgers right. Then I stuffed it in my 
pockets, hyar and thar, everywhar wharever I 
could stow a bag; and the silver I stuffed away 
in my saddle-bags, and clapped it on the mar*. 

" Then I mounted myself, and sot the mar's 
nose straight in a bee-line for the fairm of 
Squaire Hopson. 

" I was a-gwine, you see, to surprise him with 
my 'capital;' but, fust, I meant to give him 
a mighty grand skeer. 

" You see, when I was a- trading with Colum- 
bus Mills about the fairm and cattle and other 
things, I ups and tells him about my courting 
of Merry Ann; and when I tolled him about 
Squaire Hopeon's talk about ' capital, ' he 
says: 

" ' The old skunk! What right hes he to be 
talking big so when he kain't pay his own debts. 
He's been owing me three hundred and fifty 
dollars now g^wine on three years, and I kain't 
git even the minui out of him. I've got a 
mortgage on his fairm for the whole, and ef he 
won't let you hev his da'ter, jest you come to 
me, and I'll clap the screws to him in short 
order.' 

" Says I, 'Colnmbus, won't you sell me that 
mortgage?' 
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' You shiU hev it for the face of the debt,' 
says he, 'not considerin' the intrust.' 

'"It's a bargin,' says I; and I paid him 
down the money, and he signed the mortgage 
over to me for a vallyable consideration. 

" I hed that beautiful paper in my breast 
pocket, and felt strong to face the squaire in 
his own house, knowing how I could turn him 
out of it. And I mustn't forget to tell you 
how I got myself a new rig of clothing, with a 
mighty fine over-coat and a new fur cap; and 
as I looked in the glass I felt my consekence 
all over at every for'a'd step I tuk; and I felt 
my inches growing with every pace of the mar' 
on the high-road to Merry Ann and her beautiful 
daddy. 

"Well, Jedge, before I quite got to the 
squaire's farm, who should come out to meet 
me in the road but Merry Ann, her own self. 
She hed spied me, I reckon, as I crossed the 
bald ridge a quarter of a mile away. I do 
reckon the dear gal hed been looking out for 
me every day the whole eleven days in the 
week, counting in all the Sundays. In the 
mountains, you know, Jedge, that the weeks 
sometimes run to twelve, and even fourteen 
days, specially when we're on a long camp- 
hunt. 

"Well, Merry Ann cried and laughed 
together, she was so tarnation glad to see me 
agin. Says she: 

" ' Oh, Sam ! I'm so glad to see yon ! I was 
afeard you had clean gin me up. And thar's 
that fusty old bachelor Grimstead, he'sa-coming 
here a'most every day; and daddy, he sw'ars 
that I shill marry,and nobody else ; and mammy, 
she's at me too, all the time, telling how fine a 
fairm he's got, and what a nice carriage, and 
all that; and mammy says as how dadd/11 be 
sure to beat me ef I don't hev him. But I 
kain't bear to look at him, the old grisly.' 

'"Cuss him,' says I. 'Cuss him. Merry 
Ann.' 

"And she did, but onder her breath — the 
old cuss. 

" ' Drot him T says she; and she said louder, 
'and drot me too, Sam, ef I ever maniea any- 
body but you.' 

" By this time I hed got down and gin her a 
long, strong hug, and a'most twenty or a dozen 
kisses, and I says: 

" ' You shan't marry nobody but me. Merry 
Ann; and we'll hev the marriage this very 
night, ef you says so.' 

" ' Oh ! psho, Sam I How you does talk !' 

" ' Ef I don't marry you to-night, Merry 
Ann, I'm a holy mortar, and a sinner not to be 
saved by any salting, though you puts the petre 
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with ike alt. Fm oome for thai rtrj ihiag: 
Don't yoa see my new clothes?* 

'' ' Well, you her got a beaatifal cotA, Sam; 
all 80 blue, and with sich shiny buttons.' 

** * Look at my waistcoat, Merry Ann. YThat 
do you think of that?' 

" ' Why, it's a most beautiful blue welvet* 

" * That's the very article/ says L * And 
see the breeches. Merry Ann; and the boots.' 

'"Well/ says she, 'I'm fair astonished, 
Sam. Why, whar, Sam, did you find all the 
money for these fine things?' 

" ' A beautiful young woman, a'most as beau- 
tiful as you, Merry Ann, come to me the very 
night of that day when your daddy driv me off 
with a flea in my ear. She come to me to my 
bed at midnight ' 

" 'Oh, Sam! am*t you ashamed!' 

" ''Twas in a dreun. Merry Ann; and she 
tells me something to incourage me to go 
for'a'd, and I went for'a'd, bright and airly 
next morning, and I picked up three sarvants 
that hey been working for me ever sence.' 

" 'What sarvants?' says she. 

" 'One was a goose, one was a b'ar, and 
t'other was a bee!' 

" 'Now, you're a- fooling me, Sam.' 

" ' You'll see. Only you git yourself ready, 
for, by the eternal Hokies, I marries you this 
very night, and takes you home to my fairm 
bright and airly to-morrow morning.' 

"'I do think, Sam, you must be downright 
crazy. 

" 'You'll see and believe. Do you go home 
and get yourself fixed up for the wedding. 
Old Parson Stovall lives only two miles from 
your daddy, and I'll hev him hyar by sun- 
down. You'll see.' 

" * But ef I waur to b'lieve you, Sam ' 

'"I've got on my wedding clothes o' pur- 
pose. Merry Ann.' 

" ' But / hain't got no clothes fit for a gal 
to be married in/ says she. 

'"I'll marry you this very night. Merry 
Ann,' says I, ' though you hedn't a stitch of 
clothing at all!' 

'"Git out, you sassy Sam,* says she, slap- 
ping my face. Then I kissed her in her very 
mouth, and a'ter that we walked on together, 
I leading the mar'. 

"Says she, as we neared the house, 'Sam, 
let me go before, or stay hyar in the thick, and 
you go in by yourself. Daddy's in the hall 
smoking his pipe and reading the newspapers.' 

'"We'll walk in together,' says I, quite 
eonsekentiaL 

" Says she, ' I'm so afeard.' 

'"Dsn't you be afeard, Merry Ann/ saya 



I; 'yovH ne thai all will come ooi {est m I 
tells you. We'll be hitched to-ni^t ef PancMik 
Stovall, or any other parson, kin be got to tie 
us up.' 

" Says she, suddently, 'Sam, you're a- walk- 
ing lame, I'm a-thinking. What's the matter T 
Hev you hurt yourself any way?' 

** Says I, ' It's only owing to my not balanc- 
ing my accounts even in my pockets. You see 
I feel so much like flying in the air with the 
idee of marr^^ing you to-night that I filled my 
pockets with rocks, jest to keep me down.' 

'"I do think, Sam, you're a leeUe cracked 
in the upper story. ' 

" ' Well,' says I, 'ef so, the crack has let in. 
a blessed chaince of the beauUfullest sunlight! 
You'll see! Cracked, indeed! Ha, ha, hat 
Wait till I've done with your daddy! I'm. 
gwine to square accounts with Iwn, and I 
reckon, when I'm done with him, you'll g^eaa- 
that the crack's in hU skull, and not in mine.' 

"'What! you wouldn't knock my father, 
Sam ! ' says she, drawing off from me and look- 
ing skeary. 

" 'Don't you be afeard; but it's very sariin^ 
ef our heads don't come together, Meny Ann, 
you won't hev me for your husband to-night. 
And that's what I've swore upon. Hyar we 
air!' 

"When we got to the yard I led in the 
m&r', and Merry Ann she ran away from me 
and dodged round the house. I hitched the 
mar* to the post, took off the saddle-bags, 
which was mighty heavy, and walked into the 
house stiff enough I tell you, though the 
gould in my pockets pretty much weighed me 
down as I walked. 

" Well, in I walked, and thar sat the old 
squaire smoking his pipe and reading the 
newspaper. He looked at me through hia. 
specs over the newspaper, and when he seed 
who 'twas his mouth put on that same con- 
ceited sort of grin and smile that he ginerally 
hed when he spoke to me. 

" 'Well,' says he, gruflSy enough, 'it's you, 
Sam Snaffles, is it?' Then he seems to dia- 
kiver my new clothes and boots, and he singa 
out, ♦ Heigh! you're tip- toe fine to-day! What 
fool of a shopkeeper in Spartanburg have yoa 
tuk in this time, Sam?' 

" Says I, cool enough, 'I'll answer all them 
iligant questions a'ter a while, squaire; but 
would prefar to see to business fusl' 

"'Business!' says he; 'and what businesa 
kin you hev with me, I wants to know?' 

'"You shall know, squaire, soon enou^! 
and I only hopes it will be to your liking a'ter 
you I'am it' 
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So I laid my saddle-bags down at my feet 
and tuk a chair quite at my ease; and I eould 
see that he was all astare in wondennent at 
what he thought my sassiness. As I felt I 
had my hook in his gills, though he didn't 
know it yit, I felt in the humour to tickle him 
and play him as we does a trout 

" Says I, ' Squaire Hopson, you owes a sartin 
amount of money, say 850 dollars, with intrust 
on it for now three years, to Dr. Columbus 
Mills.' 

" At this he squares round, looks me full in 
the face, and says: 

" 'YThat the Old Harry's that to you?' 

" Says I, gwine on cool and straight, ' Ton 
gin him a mortgage on this fairm for secu- 
rity.' 

" 'What's that to youT' says he. 

*< 'The mortgage is over-due by two yean, 
squaire,' says I. 

" * What the Old Harry's all that to you, I 
say?' he fairly roared out 

** * Well, nothing much, I reckon. The three 
hundred and fifty dollars, with three years' in- 
trust at seven per cent., making it now — I've 
calkelated it all without compounding — some- 
thing over four hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars — well, squaire, that's not much to you, 
I reckon, with your large capital. But it's 
something to me.' 

'* ' But I ask you again, sir,' he says, 'what 
is all this to you?' 

" ' Jist about what I tells you — say four 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; and I've come 
hyar this morning, bright and airly, in hope 
you'll be able to square up and satisfy the 
mortgage. Hyar's the dockyment' 

" And I drawed the paper from my breast- 
pocket. 

" 'And you tell me that Dr. Mills sent you 
hyar,' says he, 'to collect this money?' 

" 'No; I come myself on my own hook.' 

" ' Well,* says he, ' you shill hev your an- 
swer at oust. Take that paper back to Dr. 
Mills and tell him that I'll take an airly 
opportunity to call and arrange the business 
with him. Tou hev your answer, sir,' he says, 
quite grand, ' and the sooner you mi^es your- 
self scarce the better.' 

" 'Much oble^ed to you, squaire, for your 
ceveelity,' says I; 'but I ain't quite satisfied 
with that answer. I've come for the money 
due on this paper, and must hev it, squaire, or 
thar will be what the lawyers caliybiir cUmtrea 
upon it!' 

'"Enough! tell Dr. Mills I will answer his 
demand in person.' 

'"Tou needn't trouble yourself, squidre; 
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for ef you'll jest look at the back of that paper 
and read the 'signmeant, you'll see that you've 
got to settle with Sam Snaffles, and not with 
Columbus Mills.' 

" Then he snatches up the dockyment, turns 
it over, and reads the rigilar 'signmeant, writ 
in Columbus Mills' own handwrite. 

" Then the squaire looks at me wiUi a great 
stare, and he says, to himself like: 

" ' It's a bonny fodder 'signmeant' 

" 'Yes,* says I, ' it's bouny fodder — rigilar 
in law — and the titles all made out complete 
to me, Sam Snaffles; signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, as the lawyers says it' 

" 'And how the Old Harry come you by this 
paper?' says he. 

" I was gitting riled, and I was detarmined, 
this time, to gin my hook a pretty sharp jerk 
in his gills; so I says: 

" 'See, I've got my wedding-breeches on. 
I'm to be married to-night, and I wants to take 
my wife to her own fairm as soon as I kin. 
Now, you see, squaire, I all along set my 
hairt on this fairm of youm, and I detarmined 
ef ever I could git the 'capital,' to get hold 
of it; and that was the idee I hed when I 
bought the 'signmeant of the mortgage from 
Columbus Mills. So, you see, ef you kain't 
pay a'ter three years, you never kin pay, I 
reckon; and ef I don't git my money this day, 
why — I kain't help it — the lawyers will hev to 
see to the four cloiures to-morrow!" 

" 'Great God, sir!' says he, rising out of hia 
chair, and crossing the room up and down, 
'do you coolly propose to turn me and my 
family headlong out of my house?' 

'"Well now,' says I, 'squaire, that's not 
edzactly the way to put it As I reads thia 
dockyment ' — and I tuk up and put the mort- 
gage in my pocket — ' the house and fairm are 
mine by law. They oust was youm; but it 
wants nothing now but the four closures to 
make 'em mine.' 

" 'And would you force the sale of property 
worth two thousand dollars and more for a 
miserable four hundred dollars?' 

" ' It must sell for what it'll bring, squaire; 
and I stands ready to buy it for my wife, yon 
see, ef it costs me twice as much as the mort- 
gage. 

" 'Your wife!' says he; 'who the Old Harry 
is she? You once pertended to have an afifec- 
tion for my da'ter.' 

'"So I hed; but you hedn't the proper afilec- 
tion for your da'ter that I hed. You prefar'd 
money to her afifections, and you drive me off 
to git 'capital!' Well, I tuk your advice, 
and I've got the capital.' 

71 
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" 'And whar the Old Harry,' said he, 'did 
you get it?' 

'' ' Well^ I made good tainns with the old 
devil for a hundred years, and he found me in 
the money.' 

" * It must hev been so,* said he. * You waur 
not the man to git capital in any other way.' 

"Then he goes on: 'But what becomes of 
your pertended affection for my da'ter?' 

" * 'Twan't pertended ; but you thro wed 
yourself betwixt us with all your force, and 
broke the gal's hairt, and broke mine, so far as 
you could; and as I couldn't live without com- 
pany, I bed to look for myself and find a wife 
as I could. I tell you, as I'm to be married 
to-night, and as I've swore a most etamal oath 
to hev this fairm, you'll hev to raise the wind 
to-day, and square off with me, or the lawyers 
will be at you with the four closures to-morrow, 
bright and airly.' 

" *Dod dem you!' he cries out. 'Does you 
want to drive me mad?' 

'"By no manner of means,' says I, jest 
about as cool and quiet as a cowcumber. 

" The poor old squaire fairly sweated, but 
he couldn't say much. He'd come up to me 
and say: 

" 'Ef you only did love Merry Ann! ' 

" 'Oh,' says I, ' what's the use of your talk- 
ing that? Ef you only bed ha' loved your own 
da'ter!' 

Then the old chap begun to cry, and as I 
J9eed that I jest kicked over my saddle-bags 
lying at my feet, and the silver Mexicans rolled 
out — a bushel on 'em, I reckon — and, oh, Lawd! 
how the old fellow jumped, staring with all his 
eyes at me and the dollars. 

'"It's money,* says he. 

'"Yes,* says I, 'jest a few hundreds of 
thousands of my ' capital' I didn't stop at 
the figgers, you see. 

"Then he turns to me, and says, 'Sam 
Snaffles, you're a most wonderful man. You're 
a mystery to me. Whar, in the name of 
Heaven, hev you been? and what hev you been 
doing? and whar did you git all this power of 
capital?' ^ 

" I jest laughed, and went to the door and 
called Merry Ann. She come mighty quick. I 
reckon she was watching and waiting. 

" Says I, ' Merry Ann, that's money. Pick 
it up and put it back in the saddle-bags, ef 
you please.' 

"Then says I, turning to the old man, 
'Thar's that whole bushel of Mexicans, I 
reckon. Thar monstrous heavy. My old 
mar' — ax her about her ribs now! — she fairly 
•quelched onder the weight of me and that 



money. And I'm pretty heavy loaded myself. 
I must lighten, with your leave, squaire. ' 

"And I pulled out a leetle do€»kin bag of 
gould half-eagles from my right-hand podcei 
and poured them out upon the table; then I 
emptied my left-hand pocket, then the side- 
pockets of the coat, then the skairt-pockets, 
and jist spread the shiners out upon the table. 

" Merry Ann was fairly frightened, and run 
out of the room; then the old woman she come 
in, and as the old squaire seed her, he tuk her 
by the shoulder and said: 

" 'Jest you look at that thar.' 

"And when she looked and seed, the poor 
old hypercritical scamp sinner turned round 
to me and flung her airms round my neck, and 
said: 

*" I always said you waur the only right 
man for Merry Ann.' 

" The old spooney! 

"Well, we were married that night, and 
hev been comfortable ever since. " 

That was the end of Yaou's story. 



THE PARISH POOR-HOUSE 

There in yon home that holds the parish poor. 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door ; 
There, where the putrid Tapoars flagging plaj. 
And the dull wheel hums doleflil through the day;-* 
There children dwell who know no parmt's care ; 
Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there; 
Heart-broken matrons on their Joyless bed. 
Forsaken wires, and niothen nerer wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tean. 
And crippled age with more than childhood fears ; 
The lame, the blind, and. Car the happiest they I 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom reoeive. 
Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve. 
When the loud groans firom some sad chamber tUxw, 
Mixed with the clamours of the crowd below ; 
Here sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 
And the cold charities of man to man : 
Whose laws indeed for ruined age proride. 
And strong compulsion plucks the scrap ftt>m pride; 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh. 
And pnde embitteis what it can't deny. 

Say ye, oppress'd by some fimtastic woes, 
Some jarring nerre that baffles your repose ; 
Who press the downy couch, while slaves advaaos 
With timid ejre, to read the distant glanoe; 
Who with sad prayen the weary doctor teas* 
To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 
Who with mook-patienoe dire complaints i 
Which real pain, and that alone, can oore ; 
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How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 
DaipiMd, neglected, left alone to die? 
fiow would ye bear to draw your latest breath. 
Where all that'e wretohed pares the way for death f 
Such is that room whioh one rode beam diyides, 
And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 
When the Tile bands that bind the thatch are seen. 
And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 
^re one doll pane, that, coarsely patched, gires way 
To the rude tempest, yet ezclodes the day : 
Here, on a matted flock, with dust o'erspread. 
The drooping wretch reclines his langnid head; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 
Nor wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes; 
No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile. 
Nor promise hope till sickness weaim a smile. 

Oboroe Crkbbs. 



THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS. 

FBOM SWIFT. 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that 
«Bed to steal pieces of money, and hide them 
in a hole, which the cat observing, asked, 
**Why be would hoard up those round shining 
things that he could make no use of?** "Why," 
«aid the jackdaw, "my master has a whole 
chestful, and makd^ no more use of them than 
I." 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve 
never to complain in their works of critics and 
detractors, the next age would not know that 
they ever had any. 

I never wonder to see men wicked, but I 
often wonder to see them not ashamed. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones, by 
indulging our reflections on them; as he, who 
m a melancholy fancy sees something like a 
face on the wall or the wainscot, can, by two 
or three touches with a lead pencil, make it 
look visible, and agreeing with what he fan- 
cied. 

Men of great parts are often unfortunate in 
the management of public business, because 
they are apt to go out of the common road by 
the quickness of their imagination. This I 
once said to my Lord Bolingbroke, and desired 
he would observe, that the clerks in his office 
used a sort of ivory knife with a blunt edge 
to divide a sheet of paper, which never failed 
to cut it even, only requiring a steady hand ; 
whereas if they should make use of a sharp 
penknife, the sharpness would make it often 
go out of the crease, and disfigure the paper. 

" He who does not provide for his own house," 
St. Paul says, "is worse than an infideL" 



And I think he who provides only for his owm 
house, is just equal with an infidel. 

When I am reading a book, whether wise or 
silly, it seems to me to be alive, and talking 
tome. 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is) who 
was not a dunce. 

A person reading to me a dull poem of his 
own making, I prevailed on him to scratch 
out six lines together; in turning over the 
leaf, the ink being wet, it marked as many 
lines on the other side; whereof the poet com- 
plaining, I bid him be easy, for it would be 
better if those were out too. 

We have just enough religion to make us 
hate, but not enough to make us love one 
another. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our 
minds run wholly on the good side or circum- 
stances of it ; when it is obtained, our minds 
run wholly on the bad ones. 

The latter part of a wise man's life is taken 
up in curing the follies, prejudices, and false 
opinions he had contracted in the former. , 

Would a writer know how to behave himself 
with relation to posterity, let him consider in 
old books what he finds that he is glad to know, 
and what omissions he most laments. 

It is grown a word of course for writers to 
say, "this critical age," as divines say, "this 
sinful age." 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present 
age is in laying taxes on the next: "Future 
ages shall talk of this: this shall be famous to 
all posterity; " whereas their time and thoughts 
will be taken up about present things, as ours 
are now. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against 
lawyers, than that of astrologers, when they 
pretend by rules of art to tell when a suit will 
end, and whether to the advantage of the plain- 
tiff or defendant; thus making the matter de- 
pend entirely upon the influence of the stars, 
without the least r^^ard to the merits of the 
cause. 

I have known some men possessed of good 
qualities, which were very serviceable to others, 
but useless to themselves; like a sun-dial on 
the front of a house, to inform the neighbours 
and passengers, but not the owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon 
love, politics, religion, learning, &c , beginning 
from his youth, and so go on to old age, what 
a bundle of inconsistencies and contradictions 
would appear at last! 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants 
by lopping off our desires, is like cutting off 
our feet when we want shoes. 
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The reason why so few marriages are happy, 
28 because young ladies spend their time in 
making nets, not in making cages. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by 
the miserable; for the happy impute all their 
success to prudence or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the 
meanest offices; so climbing is performed in 
the same posture with creeping. 

Although men are accused for not knowing 
their own weakness, yet perhaps as few know 
their own strength. It is in men as in soils, 
where sometimes there is a vein of gold which 
the owner knows not of. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good 
ones you gave before. 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of 
temptation to a prince; as wine or women to a 
young fellow, or a bribe to a judge, or avarice 
to old age, or vanity to a woman. 

The humour of exploding many things under 
the name of trifles, fopperies, and only imagin- 
ary goods, is a very false proof either of wis- 
dom or magnanimity, and a great check to 
virtuous actions. For instance, with regard 
to fame; there is in most people a reluctance 
and unwillingness to be forgotten. We observe, 
even among the vulgar, how fond they are to 
have an inscription over their grave. It re- 
quires but little philosophy to discover and 
observe that there is no intrinsic value in all 
this; however, if it be founded in our nature, 
as an incitement to virtue, it ought not to be 
ridiculed. 

Ck>mplaint is the largest tribute Heaven 
receives, and the sincerest part of our devo- 
tion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, 
and most women, is owing to a scarcity of 
matter, and a scarcity of words; for whoever is 
a master of language, and hath a mind full of 
ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon 
the choice of both; whereas common speakers 
have only one set of ideas, and one set of words 
to clothe them in; and these are always ready 
at the mouth; so people come faster out of 
church when it is almost empty, than when a 
crowd is at the door. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility 
than pride. Vain men delight in telling what 
honours have been done them, what great com- 
pany they have kept, and the like, by which 
they plainly confess that these honours were 
more than their due, and such as their friends 
would not believe if they had not been told : 
whereas a man truly proud thinks the greatest 
honours below his merit, and consequently 
scorns to boast. I therefore deliver it as a 



maxim, that whoever desires the character ot 
a proud man, ought to conceal his vanity. 

I have known several persons of great fame- 
for wisdom in public affiurs and oouncila go- 
verned by foolish servants. 

I have known great ministers, distinguished 
for wit and learning, who preferred none but 
dunces. 

I have known men of great valour oowarda^ 
to their wives. 

I have known men of the greatest cunnings 
perpetually cheated. 

Dignity, high station, or great riches, are 
in some sort necessary to old men, in order to 
keep the younger at a distance, who are other- 
wise too apt to insult them upon the score of 
their age. 

Every man desires to live long, but no man 
would be old. 

Love of flattery, in most men, proceeds fronk 
the mean opinion they have of themselves; m 
women, from the contrary. 

Kings are commonly said to have long hands; 
I wish they had as long ears. 

Princes, in their infancy, childhood, and 
youth, are said to discover prodigious parts and 
wit, to speak things that surprise and astonish : 
strange, so many hopeful princes, so many' 
shameful kings! If they happen to die young,, 
they would have been prodigies of wisdom and 
virtue: if they live, they are often prodigies, 
indeed, but of another sort 

Apollo was held the god of physic and sender 
of diseases. Both were originally the same 
trade, and still continue. 

"That was excellently observed," said I, 
when I read a passage in an author where hia 
opinion agrees with mine: when we diflfer, 
there I pronounce him to be mistaken. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at 
present; but are providing to live another 
time. 

As universal a practice as lying is, and a» 
easy a one as it seems, I do not remember to 
have heard three good lies in all my conversa- 
tion, even from those who were most celebrated 
in that faculty. 

FROM POPE. 

It is not so much the being exempt from 
faults, as the having overcome them, that is 
an advantage to us: it being with the follies 
of the mind, as with the weeds of a field, which, 
if destroyed and consumed upon the place of 
their birth, enrich and improve it more than 
if none had ever sprung there. 

To pardon those absurdities in ourselvee, 
which we cannot suffer in others, is neither 
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ttetier nor wone than to be more willing to be 
foob oanelves, than to haye others so. 

Oar paaaions are like convulsion fits, which, 
ihough they make us stronger for the time, 
leave us weaker ever after. 

A brave man thinks no one his superior, who 
•does him an ii^jury; for he has it then in his 
power to make himself superior to the other, 
by forgiving it. 

To relieve the oppressed, is the most glorious 
act a man is capable of; it is in some measure 
•doing the business of God and Providence. 

What Tully says of war, may be applied to 
disputing; it should be always so managed as 
to remember, that the only end of it is peace: 
but, generally, true disputants are like true 
flportsmen, their whole delight la in the pur- 
auit: and a disputant no more cares for the 
truth, than the sportsman for the hare. 

Such as are still observing upon others, are 
like those who are always abroad at other 
men's houses, reforming everything there, while 
their own run to ruin. 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, 
they only make a sacrifice to God of the devil's 
leavings. 

The greatest advantage I know of being 
thought a wit by the world, is, that it gives 
•one the greater freedom of playing the fool. 

We ought, in humanity, no more to despise 
.a man for the misfortunes of the mind, than 
for those of the body, when they are such as 
he cannot help. Were this thoroughly con- 
aidered, we should no more laugh at one for 
having his brains cracked, than for having his 
head broke. 

A man of wit is not inciq>able of business, 
but above it. A sprightly generous horse is 
able to carry a pack-saddle as well as an ass, 
but he is too good to be put to the drudgery. 

Giving advice is, many times, only the pri- 
lilege of saying a foolish thing one's self, under 
pretence of hindering another from doing one. 

A person who is too nice an observer of the 
business of the crowd, like one who is too 
-curious in observing the labour of bees, will 
•often be stung for his curiosity. 

It is a certain truth, that a man is never so 
•easy, or so little imposed upon, as among people 
•of the best sense; it costs far more trouble to 
be admitted or continued in ill company than 
in good; as the former have less understanding 
to be employed, so they have more vanity to 
be pleased; and to keep a fool constantly in 
good humour with himself, and with others, is 
no very easy task. 

The difierence between what is commonly 
^^ed ordinary company and good company. 



is only hearing the same things said in a little 
room or in a large saloon, at small tables or 
at great tables, before two candles or twenty 
sconces. 

It is with narrowed-souled people as with 
narrow-necked bottles; the less they have in 
them, the more noise they make in pouring it 
out. 

Many men have been capable of doing a wise 
thing, more a cunning thing, but very few a 
generous thing. 

The most positive men are the most credu- 
lous; since they most believe themselves, and 
advise most with their falsest flatterer, and 
worst enemy, their own self-love. 

There is nothing wanting, to make all ra- 
tional and disinterested people in the world of 
one religion, but that they should talk together 
every day. 

We are sometimes apt to wonder to see those 
people proud, who have done the meanest 
things, whereas a consciousness of having done 
poor things, and a shame of hearing them, 
often make the composition we call pride. 

An excuse is worse and more terrible than a 
lie: for an excuse is a lie guarded. 

Praise is like ambergris; a little whiff of it, 
and by snatches, is very agreeable: but when 
a man holds a whole lump of it to your nose, 
it is a stink, and strikes you down. 

The general cry is against ingratitude; be 
sure the complaint is mispUeed, it should be 
against vanity. None but direct villains are 
capable of wilful ingratitude; but almost every- 
body is capable of thinking he has done more 
than another deserves, while the other thinks 
he has received less than he deserves. 

I never knew a man in my life, who oould 
not bear another's misfortunes perfectly like a 
Christian. 

The character of covetousneas is what a man 
generally acquires more through some niggard- 
liness, or ill grace, in little and inconsiderable 
things, than in expenses of any consequence. 
A very few pounds a year would ease that man 
of the scandal of avarice.^ 

The people all running to the capital city, 
is like a confluence of all the animal spirits to 
the heart; a symptom that the constitution is 
in danger. 

The greatest things and the most praise- 
worthy, that can be done for the public good, 
are not what require great parts, but great 
honesty : therefore for a king to make an ami- 



1 It ia Mid of Frederick the Great that aa additional 
guinea wae only wanting to render Us fttei and entev- 
tainmente magniiloent. 
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able ehancter, he needs onl j to be a man of 
common honesty, well adTised. 

There is nothing meritorious but virtue 
and friendship; and indeed friendship itself is 
but a part of virtue. 

FBOM LAVATEB. 

He who is open, without levity; generous, 
without waste; secret, without craft; humble, 
without meanness; cautious, without anxiety; 
regular, yet not formal; mild, yet not timid; 
firm, yet not tyrannical: is made to pass the 
ordeal of honour, friendship, virtue. 

He who begins with severity in judging of 
another, ends commonly with falsehood. 

A sneer is often the sign of heartless malig- 
nity. 

There is a manner of forgiving so divine, 
that you are ready to embrace the offender for 
having called it forth. 

He who is master of the fittest moment to 
crush his enemy, and magnanimously neglects 
it, is bom to be a conqueror. 

Everything may be mimicked by hypocrisy, 
but humility and love united. The humblest 
star twinkles most in the darkest night. The 
more rare humility and love unite, the more 
radiant when they meet. 

The wrath that on conviction subsides into 
mildness, is the wrath of a generous mind. 

If you ask me which is the real hereditary 
sin of human nature, do you imagine I shall 
answer pride, or luxury, or ambition, or ego- 
tism? Ko; I shall say indolence: who con- 
quers indolence will conquer all the rest. 

Avoid the eye that discoven with rapidity 
the bad, and is slow to see the good. 

Sagacity in selecting the good, and courage 
to honour it, according to its degree, determines 
your own degree of goodness. 

Who cuts is easily wounded. The readier 
you are to offend, the sooner you are offended. 
He who is respectable when thinking him- 
self alone and free from observation, will be so 
before the eye of all the world. 

The manner of giving shows the character 
of the giver more than the gift itself: there is 
a princely manner of giving and a royal man- 
ner of accepting. 

He who affbcts useless singularity, has a 
little mind. 

The more honesty a man has, the less he 
affects the air of a saint: the affectation of 
sanctity is a blotch on the face of piety. 

The wrangler, the puzzler, the word-hunter, 
are incapable of great actions. 

Who, at the relation of some unmerited misfor- 
tune smiles, is either a fool, a fiend, or a villain* 



Know, that the great art to love your enemy 
consists in never losing sight of man in him: 
humanity has power over all that is human; 
the most inhuman man still remains man, and 
never can throw off all taste for what belonga- 
to man — ^but you must learn to wait 

The most abhorred thing in nature is the- 
faoe that smiles abroad, and flashes fury whea 
it r^ums to the lap of a tender, helpless family. 

Between passion and lie there is not a fingei'a 
breadth. 

Then talk of patience, when you have bome- 
him who has none, without repining. 

Trust not him with your aeer^, who, whe& 
left alone in your room, turns over your papen. 

It is possible that a wise and good man may 
be prevuled on to game; but it is impossible- 
that a professed gamester should be a wise and 
great man. 

He who believes not in virtue, must be 
vicious; all faith is only the reminiscence of 
the good that once arese and the omen of the 
good that may arise within us. 

If you mean to know yourself, interline such, 
of these aphorisms as affected you, and set a 
mark to such as left a sense of uneasiness with 
you, and then show your copy to whom yoa 
please. 



PLEASURES OF PROMISE. 

Thinp may be well to teem that are not well to be» 
And thoB bath fkncy's dream been realised to me. 
We deem the distant tide a blue and eolid groond ; 
We eeek the green hiU's side, and thoma are only found. 

Ib hope then erer so?— or is it at a tree. 
Whereon fresh blossoms grow, for those that fkded bef 
Oh, who may think to sail firom peril and firom snare. 
When rooks beneath ns fidl, and bolts are in the airt 

Yet hope the stonn can quell with a soft and happgr 

tune. 
Or hang December's cell with flgnres can^t from June: 
And eren unto me there oometh, less forlorn, 
An impulse from the sea, a promise fitmi the mom. 

When summer shadows break, and gentle winds rejjojee,. 
On mountain or on lake ascends a constant roioe 
With a hope and with a pride, its music woke of old,, 
And erexy pulse replied in tales m fondly told. 

Though illusion aids no more the poetry of youth. 
Its fsbled sweetneai o'er, it leares a penslTe truth :— 
That tean the sight obecure, that sounds the ear betny* 
That nothing can allure the heart to go astray. 

& LaiiAH Blaxgbabd. 
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THB YIBION OF THB MAID OF 
0RLBANB.1 

[Robert Boittiiay, LLD., bom at Bxiftol, 8th 
▲ngast, 1774; died at Keswick, CnmberUad, 8Ut Xaroh, 
1848. Poet, hutorian, biogTEj^ier, and miaoeUaneooi 
writer. For 10111011010 he wMonoertatn what proteuom 
to adopt: his friends adrieed tbe diureh; he flirted 
with law, and at length devoted hinuelf to literature. 
In 1807 he reoeired a pendon of £144 a year for literary 
ienrioet; in 1818 he wae appointed poet lanraate; in 
1886 he WM placed on the ciril lies for £800 a year, and 
Sir Robert Fed offered him a baronetcy, which he de- 
clined. Of hie ntuneroua worlu we may mention, 
amongat hia poema : Joan t^Arc: Tkaiaba (kt Detirofer: 
Madoe: Metrieal TaUt and otker Fotrnt,- Roderick, tkt 
Last qf Vu GotlU: Wat TjfUr; Tkt Oune of Kekama: 
The Fod^t PUgrimagt to WaUrioo, 4c AmoDgit hia 
proae writinga— 2ih« lift of JVMMm— which Macaulay 
•aid waa, "beyond all donbt, the moot perfisct at hia 
workM"—L{ft dfJokn WuUf: Hi$tory qf the Peninsular 
War: Lives qf Unedueated Podtff Batayt, Moral and 
Political, Ac In hia Poetic LUeralure, D. M. Moir ob- 
aerred : " Sonthey ihone in the patha of gentle medita- 
tion and philoeophic reflection; bnt hia chief atrangth 
lay in description, where he had few eqnala. . . . Hia 
capaciooa mind may be likened to a rariegated conti- 
nent, one region of which ia damp with foga, rough with 
rocka, barren and unprofltable; the other bright with 
gloriona sunshine, ralleys of rich luxuriance, and Ibresta 
of perpetual Terdure." Joan of Are waa hia first pub- 
lication of any importance, and appeared in 1795. In 
hia later years the poet carefiilly revised the poem for 
the complete edition of his woriu published by Lonf(- 
mansandCo. 7%<Jfaido/ Orleans— so-called on account 
of her heroic defence of that city— waa bom in tbe ham- 
let of Domremy, near the Menae, in 1410 or 1411, and 
her marrelloua career doaed in May, 1481, in the mar- 
ket-plaoe of Rouen, where she waa burned as a aoroarasB. 
Souths in hia prelkce to the poem wrote: "That aha 
beliered herself inspired, few will deny; that she waa 
inapired, few will venture to aasert; and it is difllcult 
to believe that she was herself impceed upon by Charles 
and I>imola. That she diaoovered the king when he 
disgniaed himaelf^ among the courtiers, to deceive her, 
and that, as a proof of her miaaioo, die di«man4»i a 
sword firom the tombof Si. Catherine, are flieta in which 
all hiatoriana agree. . . . The Maid waa not knowingly 
an impostor.**] 

Orleans waa huah'd in sleep. Stretch'd on her coodh 

The delegated Maiden Uy; with toil 

Exhausted, and sore anguish, soon she dosed 

Her heavy eyelids; not repoaing then, 

For busy phantasy in other scenes 

Awaken'd : whether that superior powers. 

By wise permission, prompt the midnight dream, 

> In the fin* edition of /oon <i^ ji re this Tiaion formed 
the ninth boc^E, allegorical madiineiy having been in- 
tvoduced throughout the poem aa originally written. 
All that remained of such madiinery was expunged in 
tbe second edition, and the Viaion waa then atruck out, 
m uo longer aooocding with the geuenl design. 



Inatructing beat the passive fooulty; 
Or that tbe soul, escaped ita fleably dog, 
Fliea free, and scan amid the invisible wvrid. 
And all things arc that asm. 

Along a moor. 
Barren, and wide, and drear, and dewdate. 
She roam'd, a wanderer through the oheerlsM ni|^ 
Far through the silence of the unbroken plain 
The bittern's boom was heard; hoarse, heary, deep, 
It made accordant muaio to the scene. 
Black clouds, driven fiuit before the stormy wind. 
Swept shadowing : through their broken fblda tbe ) 
Struggled at times with transitory ray. 
And made tbe moving darkness viaible. 
And now arrived beaide a fenny lake 
She atanda, amid whoae stagnate waters, hoarse 
The long reeds rustled to the gale of night 
A time-worn bark recdves the maid, impeU*d 
By powers unseen; then did the moon display 
Where through the crasy vessd's yawning side 
The muddy waters ocsed. A woman guides. 
And spreads the sail before the wind, which moan'd 
As melancholy moumftd to her ear, 
As ever by a dungeon'd wretdi was heard 
Howling at evening round his prison towers. 
Wan was the pilot's countenance, her eyes 
Hollow, and her sunk cheeks were fbrrow'd deep, 
Channell'd by tears I a few gray lodes hung down 
Beneath her hood : and through the maiden's Tdns 
Chill orept the blood, when, aa the night-breeae paa^4 
Lifting her tatter'd mantle, ooil'd around 
She saw a serpent gnawing at her heart. 

The plumdess bala with short shrill note flit by. 
And the night-raven's scream came fltftilly, 
Borne on the hollow blast Eager the Maid 
Look'd to the shors, and now upon the bank 
Leapt, JoyfVil to escape, yet trembling still 
In reodleotion. 

There, a mouldering pile 
8tretch*d ita wide mine, o'er the plain behm 
Casting a gloomy diade, save where the moon 
Shone through ita fretted windowa : the dark yew. 
Withering with age, branch'd there ita naked roota, 
And there the mdanoholy cypresa rsar'd 
Its head; the earth was heaved with many a mound* 
And here and there a half-demolish'd tomb. 

And now, amid the ruin's daxkest shade, 
The viigin's eye behdd where pale blue flames 
Rose wavering, now just gleaming firom the eartlv 
And now in darknen drown'd. An aged man 
Sate near, seated on what in long-past days 
Had been some scnlptursd monument, now feUan 
And half-obeoured by moes, and gathered heaps 
Of withered yew-leaves and earth-mouldoring 
His eye vraa laiga and xayless, and flx'd ftill 
Upon the maid; the tomb-flres on his ikoe 
Shed a blue Uf^t; his hm was of the hue 
Of death; his limbs were mantled in a shrowL 
Then with a deep heart-terrifying roice. 
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(4 toff flfMrtra; 

to TBf <inMr a mfi t ra, en tlb« 

Ainw tlw MB, but ail I* liark. 
of dMir gfoamjr Uni|. ' 



tfa» amrdBnra -iteel ai i irow tiw nuil 

TiMdamp 
AdimMOBAa 



air 



9» Ajring; b« mftm^ tmd dnnrfaf on, 
B«r o» tte sbimfm iojomr rain iari, 
Itwiiattng aot bia gBidwim. Thragh tb« .-nef 
Odob fl^etert and iwihl^Md, bnt bmkea uow 
Tn part, «l— wh a ta ail opaa ta tlia Ay, 
Tba mooobaana Sktafd, dM^ns^d ham, and ban 
With tmiapMiafl ligfit. tba iry etrinad 
ftonnrf Aa 'tlamiuitlarf oolnmna; imafsd fbrma 
Of Mintaand avrlilw oluaft, oMMa^oankR'd mam 
And mnttlata, lasf atswrn tagtm eha gtnwidv 
WlHi onunblarl ftafmoMB, (xroBiftua flitlan^ 
Jad ntttad trophiaiL Xaantima orerhead 

M tlM kmd btaal, and tern dia tofxsr dia opwI 
:d ai aw t— pait Aook brr mivc oartL 
8a, dl«at» tai har on, and oftan patund, 
Aad paiutad. tihac bar ayv miglK oaattanplata 
AC laiaim tha dnar aaaaak 

Badnggfd bar (Ml 
T kaiwg li a kwr bimi daor, doaPB bntkaa iCaica; 
a oaM horror ttaon^ tha maidaa's fkama 
load amUL a ▼aalft^ and mm, 
%f tha MpnIehnI laap'a (fim glarlag li(ht» 
lofthadMdL 

"Laakhaval^'htteriad, 
ioafchaptf anrvaythtahowa of death; 

ThaiBtraplMaaf aMvtaiitf. . . . fcr haaaa 

ItaoratvnL Gaaahaia; bahald thiaakun, 

l^am njnl<iM loekatir aad thaaa iniftah'it 

That wnh thair gbaatly srisBiaf asem ta 

tky p ar lah ab ta eharvM; fcr thaa iky ehaek 

XaatOMvIdar, Child of griaf! ahriaka not thjaooi, 

Tianrhi^ thaaa hovmn? traaibiaa aoc thy bean 

A« tha dnad thoofht that haia iu lift'abkMd avm 

AmH atafnata, nd tha ftaaly-flhnd 

H<mwwrm hi IHbaad laaKaf, auagta i 

WHh tha <»M elDdt thiaf honibla to 

Tat in thovfht tmVj, for radi^ 

la aotta of aafcrteg hara; hara aU ia 

Vo aarra wfll throb to anfaiah ia tha crarai 

DraadlWl it ia to thh»k of kMtef liii, 

Bnt harimif loat. kaovrladga of kMa m aoi. 

Tharo^yfo ao ilL Oh. wharafora thaa dalay 

To and an ilk at ooea !" 

8o apaka Daapair. 
Tha TanJtad mof aehoad hia hol!oir voica, 
A*i an i^a waa ailanea. Qakh bar baart 
TmML Ha plaoad a dagfar ia bar baad, 
Aad orlad afaia. "Oh wbatefora than dalay ! 
Ofiw Mow, aad raat f»r arar I'* Oa tha flaad 
Dark aeowl'd tba virgin wi^ iadigaaat 9f% 
AikI t)ir«w tha dafyar dowa. Ha nazt hia baart 



I'd, ^•hinr 1 
of nMKtaiilp 
KmldnatDoiaf !" tlia 
VnlloB harfhaa, ba paiiirad 
LarUvtd; dia baiiaid « 
Tha apaetasia obtaasT'd bf liviaf 



" Ldolt bare :" Ocapairpnzaaad. "1 
Waa <mm m Lovair. and aa ftiilof lifb 
Aa, rtamaai, daat aat aaw^ TZiaaa daan-annk «7«a 
Onoa baam'd tfaandMIight of mtaUiganoa, 
And wfaoBB dboa aaaat tha pamper'il ilBah-wnnn 
Onoa tha wiiita Tiiwim haarad SBia fbiuily cfanogfaft 
That at tha bailoWil aUar. axm. tha pnaat 
i^fc^f i«i bioaa bar oaaiiBg imian, and tha torcii 
Vtm joyflil Itntxa o'er tha bail of jq^. 
Gait OB bar anptial araning : «arth to 4artfa 
That pciaat oBaa^n'il bai; fiar bar lawar 
By •^bcsej Inzod to war, and p«radi'd the 
5br dia au dm a d fia Utv. Bad {hdaa thy cfaaaii 
Boat choa then, mairftm, tannbla at tha taia? 
Loakbata! bafaoid tlia Toatiiftai paramaiir ! 



Tha maid faiok'd doam, and aair chi 

Of ThaodoTB. la Aongbta nriapaakihia; 

Convnlaad iridi borrar, o'ar bar ^ux dia oLiap'd 

Her coid damp haiuii: 'Sudnk nuc," tiia phantnai 

<3iad, 
**Gaaa on !* aad tnuBlaBtingi7 ha graap'd 
Bar (tot-vfciag ana: "^ tfaia Ixfhiaa mrmiiiiirnn elay, 
Aa tvafl than kaoar'at, waa aacm with ail tha gfciw 
Of 700th and Iowa; thia ia tha hand that daft 
Plood SalWnrT'a eraat, mm ma^aolam ia dsatt, 
Unal»ia to prataet tha rA^va^Mi frama 
From tha tml odhpriag of mortalitr 

Thoo^ long jaari van thma 
wottfai lifc raaaimata 
Thia alaafhtar'd jooth; ilinnhlm'd fsr tfaea! 
lead hint to tha Baktia fram hia bona, 
aiae ba had aarri-vad to fDod oU age : 
lathjdeimoehadjad: aCzikathai 
Baaona with IiJb:'' 

Tba Xiiil sto.>i 
Aad, aiallina what *ha did. with tnsmbiiBg 
BaoeiTad tha dagger. Starting thieix, ihe 
** ATannt, Daapair I Bteraal Wiadom dath 
Or peace to man, or iiiieaij, for hia good 
Alika daaiga'd : aad ahaQ tha ereatare cry, 
'Wh7 hMt than dooa thia?' and with imi 
Pea tioj tha life God gtTa!" 

Tba 
"And thoa doat dean it impMoa to 
The Ii«» God gava? What, Makiaw. fa tha tot 
Aaaign'd to OMrtal BMn? bom bat to drag, 
Thnragh lifira tong pOgriiatga, tha waafyiag load 
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Ofbaing; ouB-oonodad at the heart ; 
^ weird by all the numeroue train of ille 
That fleeh iiiheriu ; till at length worn oat. 
This is his ounsammation ! — ^Think sfain I 
What, Maiden, canst thoa hope ftom lengthen'd Uft^ 
Bat lengthen'd sorrow T If protracted long. 
Till on the bed of death thy fbeble limbs 
Stretch oat their languid length, oh think what thooghts, 
IHiat agonising fMlings, in that hour, 
Assail the sinking heart ! slow beats the pulse, 
Dim grows the eye, and clammy drops bedew 
The shuddering fkame ; then in its mightiest force, 
Mightiest in impotence, the lore of lifs 
Seises the throbbing heart ; the fUteiing lips 
Poor out the impious prayer that fUn would change 
The Unchangeable's decree ; surroandiog friends 
8ob round the sulforer, wet his cheeks with tears; 
And all he loved in life embitters do»th. 

"Sach, Maiden, are the pangs that wait the hoar 
Of easiest dissolution ! yet wmk man 
Besolres, in timid piety, to live ; 
And roiling fear in superstition's garb. 
He calls her resignation ! 

Coward wretdi I 
Fond coward, thos to make his reason war 
Against his reason. Insect as he is. 
This sport of chance, this being of a day. 
Whose whole existence the next cloud may blast, 
Belieres himself the care of hearenly powers. 
That Ood regards man, miserable man, 
And preaching thus of power and proTidanca^ 
Will crush the reptile that may cross his path 1 

"Fool that thou art I the Being that permita 
Bzistenei^ gires to man the worthlea boon : 
A goodly gift to those who, fortune-blest. 
Bask in the sunshine of prosperity. 
And such do well to keep it Bat to one 
8lck at the heart with misery, and sore 
With many a hard unmerited aflUction, 
It is a hair that chains to wretdhedneas 
The slaTe who dares not burst it I 

Thinkia* thoo. 
The parent, if his child should unrecall'd 
Return and Ikll upon his neck, and cry, 
'Oh I the wide world is oomlbrtleas, and fhll 
Of fleeting Joys and heart-consuming cares, 
I can be only happy in my home 
With thee— my IHend !— my fkther 1 * Thinkeat thoa, 
TbMt he would thrast him as an outcast flntht 
Oh I he would clasp the truant to his heart. 
And lore the trespass.* 

Whilst he spake, his eye 
Dwelt on the Maiden's cheek, and read her soul 
fltnggUng within. In trembling doubt she stood, 
Bren as a wrvtch, whose flunish'd entrails crare 
Supply, before him sees the poison'd food 
In greedy horror. 

Tet, not silent long. 
^'Eloquant tempter, cease !'* the Maiden cried, 



"What though afflictiou be my portion here, 

Thinkest thop I do not fieel high thooghta of joy. 

Of heart-ennobling Joy, when I Um^ back 

Upon a life of duty well perfbrm'd. 

Then lift mine eyes to heaTen, and there in foith 

Knowmyrewardt . . . I grant, were this lift all, 

Was there no morning to the tomb's long night. 

If man did mingle with the senseless clod. 

Himself ss senseleas, then wert thou indeed 

A wise and friendly comforter ! . . . But, fland, 

There is a morning to the tomb's long night, 

A dawn of gloiy, a reward in hearen. 

He shall not gain who never merited. 

If thou didst know the worth of one good deed 

In life's last hour, thou would'st not bid me lose 

The predoas privilege, while lif3 endures 

To do my Father's wilL A mighty task 

Is mine, . . . a giorioas call. France looks to me 

For her deUTerance.** 

"Maiden, thou hast done 

Thy mission here," the unbaflled fleud replied : 

*'The fbee are fled fkom Orleans : thou, perchance 

Exulting in the pride of victory, 

Forgettest him who perish'd : yet albeit 

Thy harden'd heart forget the gallant youth. 

That hour allotted canst thou not escape. 

That dreadftil hour, when contumely and shame 

Shall eojoum in thy dungeon. Wretched Maid ! 

Destined to drain the cup of bittemeas. 

Even to its dregs, . . . England's inhuman ohielli 

Shall scoff thy sorrows, blacken thy pure fiune. 

Wit-wanton it with lewd barbarity, 

And force such banning blushes to the cheek 

Of Tirgin modesty, that thou ahalt wish 

The earth might cover thee. In that last hour. 

When thy bruis'd bresst shall heave beneath the ohaina 

That link thee to the stake, a spectacle 

For the brute multitude, and thou shalt hear 

ftockeiy more painfhl than the circling flames 

Which then consume thee; wilt thoa not in vain 

Then wish my friendly aidt then wish thine ear 

Had drank my words of comfort? that thy hand 

Had graq>'d the dagger, and in death preaerved 

Insulted modesty T** 

Her glowing cheek 

Blush'd crimson ; her wide eye on vacancy 

Was fix'd ; her breath short panted. The cold fiend. 

Grasping her hand, exolaim'd, "Too timid Maid, 

So long repugnant to the healing aid 

My fdendship pToflTers, now shalt thou behold 

The allotted length of Ufo." 

He stamp'd the earth. 

And dragging a huge coflin as his car. 

Two OouIb came on, of form more foarfol-fool 

Than ever palsied in her wildest dream 

Hag-ridden Superstition. Then Despair 

Seised on the Maid, whoee curdling bkwd stood still. 

And placed her in the aeat» and on they paasd 

Adown the deep dceoent A meteor light 

Shot tram the daemons, as they dragg'd along 

The unwelcome load, and mark'd their brethren foaal 

On 
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Below, tho raolt diUtet 
It* ample bulk. " Look here I "^Despair addrert 
The ehaddering viigin, "tee the dome of Death I " 
It was a ipadoaa oavem, hewn amid 
The entraili of the earUi, as though to form 
A grare for all mankind : no eye could reach 
Ita distant bounds. There, throned in darkness, dwelt 
The unseen power of Death. 

Here stopt the Gouls, 
Beaching the destined spot. The fiend stepped out, 
And fh>m the ooffln as he led the Maid, 
Exdaim'd, " Where mortal nerer stood before. 
Thou staudest : look around this boundless rault ; 
Obeerre the dole that nature deals to man, 
And learn to know thy firiend." 

She auswer'd not, 
Observing where the Fates their several tasks 
Plied oeaseleaa. " Mark how long the shortest web 
Allow'd to man !** he coried; "observe how soon. 
Twined round yon never-resting wheel, they change 
Their snowy hue, darkening through many a shade. 
Till Atropoe relentless shuts tiie sheers" 

Too true he spake, for of the countless threads, 
Drawn from the heap, as white as unsuuu'd snow, 
Or as the spotless lily of the vale, 
Was never one boyond the little span 
Of infaney untainted; tsw there were 
But lightly tinged ; more of deep crimson hue. 
Or deeper sable dyed. Two Genii stood. 
Still as the web of being was drawn forth. 
Sprinkling their powerful drops. From ebon urn. 
The <me unsparing dash'd the bitter drops 
Of woe ; and as he dash'd, his dark-brown brow 
Relax'd to a hard smile. The milder form 
Shed less proftisely there his lesser store ; 
Sometimes with tears increasing the scant boon. 
Compassionating man ; and happy he 
Who on his thread those precious tears receives ; 
If it be happiness to have the pulse 
That throbs with pity, and in such a world 
Of wretchedness, the generous heart that aches 
With anguish at the sight of human woe. 

To her the fiend, well hoping now success, 
**This is thy thread ; observe how short the span ; 
And little doth the evil Genius spare 
His bitter tincture there. " The Maiden saw 
Calmly. " Now gaze ! " the tempter fiend exdaim'd. 
And placed agam the poniard in her hand. 
For Supentition. with a burning torch, 
Approach'd the loom. "This, damsel, is thy fste I 
The hour draws on— now strike the dagger home I 
Strike now, and be at rest 1" 

The Maid replied, 
"Or to prevent or diange the will of Heaven, 
Impious I strive not : let that will be done 1" 

She spake, and lol celestial radiance beam'd 
"ir, such odours wnfiing now 



As eivt came blended with the evening gain. 
From Eden's bowers of bliss. An angel torn 
Stood by the Maid ; his wings, ethereal idittiii, 
Flash'd like the diamond in the noontide aokf 
Dazzling her mortal eye : all tise appeared 
Her Theodore. 

Amazed she saw : the fiend 
Was fled, and on her ear the well-known voice 
Sounded, though now more musically sweet 
Than ever yet had thrill'd her soul attuned. 
When eloquent affection fondly Udd 
The day-dreams of delight. 

"Beloved Maid f 
Lo t I am with thee, still thy Theodore I 
Hearts in the holy bands of love combined. 
Death has no power to sever. Thou art mine t 
A little while and thou shalt dwell with me 
In scenes where sorrow is not. Cheerily 
Tread thou the path that leads thee to the grave,, 
Rough though it be and painiVil, for the grave 
Is but the threshold of etemitj." 



THE ADMIRAL ON SHORE. 

BT MABT BUSSELL MITFORD. 

I do not know any moment in which th» 
two undelightful trnismfl which we are all so- 
ready to admit and to run away from— the quidc 
progress of time and the instability of commoik 
events — ^are brought before us with a more un- 
comfortable consciousness than that of visiting, 
after a long absence, a house with whose former 
inhabitants we had been on terms of intimacy. 
The feeling is still more unpleasant when it 
comes to us unexpectedly and finds us unpre- 
pared, as has happened to me to-day. 

A fKend requested me this morning to ac> 
company her to call on her little girl, whom 
she had recently placed at the Belvidere, anew 
and celebrated boarding-school — I beg pardonf 
— establishment for young ladies, about ten 
miles off. We set out accordingly, and, my 
friend being a sort of person in whose company- 
one is apt to think little of anything but her- 
self, had proceeded to the very gate of the 
Belvidere before I had at all recollected the 
road we were travelling, when in our momentary 
stop at the entrance of the lawn, I at once re- 
cognized the large substantial mansion, sur- 
rounded by magnificent oaks and elms, whose 
shadow lay broad and heavy on the grass in 
the bright sun of August; the copse-like shrub- 
bery, which sunk with a pretty natural wild- 
ness to a dark clear pool, the ha ha, which 
parted the pleasure-ground from the open com- 
mon, and the beautiful country which lay like 
a panorama beyond — in a word, I knew at t^ 
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glmoe, in spite of the diBgnise of its new ap- 
pellations, the White House at Hannonby, 
where ten years ago I had so often visited my 
good old friend Admiral Floyd. 

The place had undergone other transmogri- 
fications besides its change of name; in parti- 
calar, it had gained a few prettinesses and had 
lost much tidiness. A new rustic bench, a 
green-house, and a verandah, may be laid to 
the former score; a torn book left littering on 
the seat, a broken swing dangling from the 
trees, a skipping-rope on the grass, and a straw 
bonnet on a rose-bush, to the latter; besides 
which, the lawn which, under the naval reign, 
had been kept almost as smooth as water, was 
now in complete neglect, the turf in some 
places growing into grass, in others trodden 
quite bare by the continual movement of little 
rapid feet; leaves lay under the trees; weeds 
were on the gravel; and dust upon the steps. 
And in two or three chosen spots small fairy 
gardens had been cribbed from the shrubberies, 
where seedy mignonette and languishing 
sweet-peas, and myrtles over-watered, and ge- 
raniums, trained as never geraniums were 
trained before, gave manifest tokens of youth- 
ful gardening. None of the inhabitants were 
visible, but it was evidently a place gay and 
busy with children, devoted to their sports and 
their exercise. As we neared the mansion, the 
sounds and sights of school- keeping became 
more obvious. Two or three pianos were jing- 
ling in dilTerent rooms, a guitar tinkling, and 
a harp twanging; a din of childish voices, 
partly French partly English, issued from one 
end of the house; and a foreign-looking figure 
advanced from the other, whom, from his silk 
stockings, his upright carriage, and the boy 
who followed him carrying his kit, I set down 
for the dancing-master; whilst in an upstair 
apartment were two or three rosy laughing 
faces, eigoying the pleasure of disobedience in 
peeping out of window, one of which faces dis- 
appeared the moment it caught sight of the 
carriage, and was in another instant hanging 
round its mother's neck in the hall. I could 
not help observing to the governess, who also 
met us there, that it was quite shocking to 
think how often disobedience prospers amongst 
these little people. If Miss Emily had not 
been peeping out of the window when we drove 
up to the door, she would have been at least 
two minutes later in kissing her dear mamma 
— a remark to which the little girl assented 
very heartily, and at which her accomplished 
preceptress tried to look grave. 

Leaving Emily with her mother, I sallied 
forth on l^e lawn to reconnoitre old scenes and 



recollect old times. My first visit especially 
forced itself on my remembranoe. It had beea 
made, like this, under the sultry August sun. 
We then lived within walking distance, and I 
had been proceeding hither to call on our new 
neighbours, Admiral and Mrs. Floyd, when a 
very unaccountable noise on the lawn induced 
me to pause at the entrance; a moment's obser- 
vation explained the nature of the sounds. 
The admiral was shooting wasps with a pocket- 
pistol; a most villanous amusement, as it 
seemed to me, who am by nature and habit a 
hater of such peppery, and indeed of all noises- 
which are at once sudden and expected. My 
first impulse was to run away, and I had actu- 
ally made some motions towards a retreat, 
when, struck with the ludicrous nature of the 
sport, and the folly of being frightened at a 
sort of squibbery, which even the unusual game 
(though the admiral was«a capital marksman, 
and seldom failed to knock down his insect) 
did not seem to regard, I faced about manfully, 
and contenting myself with putting my hand» 
to my ears to keep out the sound, remained at 
a very safe distance to survey the scene. There, 
under the shade of the tall elms, sat the 
veteran, a little old withered man, very like a 
pocket-pistol himself, brown, succinct, grave, 
and fiery. He wore an old-fashioned naval 
uniform of blue, faced with white, which set 
off his mahogany countenance, drawn into a 
thousand deep wrinkles, so that his face was- 
as full of lines as if it had been tattooed, with 
the full force of contrast. At his side stood a 
very tall, masculine, laige-boned, middle-aged 
woman, something like a man in petticoats, 
whose face, in spite of a quantity of rouge and 
a small portion of modest assurance, might 
still be called handsome, and could never be 
mistaken for belonging to other than an Irish 
woman. There was a touch of the brogue in 
her very look. She, evidently his wife, stood 
by marking the covies, and enjoying, as it 
seemed to me, the smell of gunpowder, to which 
she had the air of being quite as well accus- 
tomed as the admiral. A younger lady was- 
watching them at a little distance, apparently 
as much amused as myself, and far less fright- 
ened; on her advancing to meet me the pistol 
was put down, and the admiral joined us. 
This was my first introduction : we were ac- ' 
quainted in a moment; and before the end of 
my visit he had shown me all over his house, 
and told me the whole history of his life and 
adventures^ 

In these there was nothing remarkable, ex- 
cepting their being so entirely of the sea. 
Some sixty-five years before, he had come int# 
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the world in the middle of the British Channel, 
while his mother was taking a little trip from 
Portsmouth to Plymouth on board her hus- 
band s flag-ship (for he, too, had been an 
admiral), when, rather before he was expected, 
our admiral was bom. This (UfnU fixed his 
destiny. At twelve years old he went to sea, 
and had remained there ever since, till now, 
when an unlucky promotion sent him ashore, 
and seemed likely to keep him there. I never 
«aw a man so unaffectedly displeased with his 
own title. He forbade any of his family from 
calling him by it^ and took it as a sort of affront 
from strangers. 

Being, however, on land, his first object was 
to make his residence as much like a man-of- 
war as possible, or rather as much like that 
heau'ideal of a habitation his last frigate, the 
Mermaiden, in which he had by different 
prizes made above sif ty thousand pounds. By 
that standard his calculations were regulated; 
all the furniture of the White House at Han- 
nonby was adapted to the proportions of his 
migesty's ship the Mermaiden. The great 
drawing-room was fitted up exactly on the 
model of her cabin, and the whole of that 
apacious and commodious mansion made to 
resemble, as much as possible, that wonderfully 
inconvenient abode, the inside of a ship; every 
thing crammed into the smallest possible com- 
pass; space most unnecessarily economized, and 
contrivances devised for all those matters which 
need no contriving at all. He victualled the 
house as for an East- India voyage, served out 
the provisions in rations, and swung the whole 
family in hammocks. 

It will easily be believed that these innova- 
tions, in a small village in a midland county, 
where nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants 
had never seen a piece of water larger than 
Hannonby great pond, occasioned no small 
commotion. The poor admiral had his own 
troubles. At first every living thing about the 
place rebelled — there was a general mutiny; 
the very cocks and hens whom he crammed up 
in coops in the poultry-yard screamed aloud 
for liberty; and the pigs, ducks, and geese, 
equally prisoners, squeaked and gabbled for 
water; the cows lowed in their stall — the sheep 
bleated in their pens, the whole live-stock of 
Hannonby was in durance. 

The most unmanageable of these complainers 
were of course the servants; with the men, after 
A little while, he got on tolerably, sternness 
and grog (the wind and sun of the fable) con- 
quered them; his stanchest opponents were of 
the other sex, the whole tribe of housemaids 
«ad kitchenmaids abhorred him to a woman, 



and plagued and thwarted him every hour of 
the day. He, on his part, returned their aror- 
sion with interest; talked of female stupidity, 
female awkwardness, and female dirt; and 
threatened to compound an household of the 
crew of the Mermciuien, that should shame all 
the twirlers of mops and brandiahers of brooms 
in the county. Especially, he used to vaunt 
the abilities of a certain Bill Jones, as the best 
laundress, sempstress, cook, and housemaid in 
the navy; him he was determined to procnre, to 
keep his refractory houKohold in some order; 
accordingly, he wrote to desire his presence; 
and Bill, unable to resist the summons of his 
old commander, arrived accordingly. 

This Avatar, which had been anticipated by 
the revolted damsels with no small dismay, 
tended considerably to ameliorate matters. 
The dreaded major-domo turned oat to be a 
smart young sailor, of four or five-and-twenty, 
with an arch smile, a bright merry eye, and a 
most knowing nod, by no means insensible to 
female objurgation or indifferent to female 
charms. The women of the house, particu- 
larly the pretty ones, soon perceived their 
power; and as this Admirable Crichton, of his 
majesty's ship the Mermaiden, had, amongst fais 
other accomplishments, the address completely 
to govern his master, all was soon in the 
smoothest track possible. Neither, umveraal 
genius though he were, was Bill Jones at all 
disdainful of female assistance, or averse to the 
theory of a division of labour. Under his wise 
direction and discreet patronage, a peace was 
patched up between the admiral and his re- 
bellious handmaids. A general amnesty was 
proclaimed, with the solitary exception of an old 
crone of a she-cook, who had, on some occasion, 
of culinary interference, turned her master out 
of his own kitchen, and garnished Bill Jonea' 
jacket with an unseemly rag, yclept a dish- 
clout. She was dismissed by mutual consent; 
and Sally the kitchenmaid, a pretty black-eyed, 
girl, promoted to the vacant post, which she 
filled with eminent ability. 

Soothed, guided, and humoured by lus trusty 
adherent, and influenced perhaps a little by 
the force of example and the effect of the land 
breeze, which he had never breathed so long 
before, our worthy veteran soon began to show 
symptoms of a man of this world. The earth 
became, so to say, his native element. He 
took to gardening, to farming, for which Bill 
Jones had also a taste; set free his priaoners in 
the basse-cour, to the unutterable glorification 
and crowing of cock and hen, and cackling and 
gabbling of goose and turkey, and enlarged hit 
own walk from pacing backwards and forwards 
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In the dining-room, followed by hU old ship- 
mates, a Newfoundland dog and a tame goat, 
into a stroll round his own grounds, to the 
great delight of those faithful attendants. He 
even talked of going pheasant-shooting, bought 
a hunter, and was only saved from following 
the fox-hounds by accidentally taking up 
Peregrine Pickle, which, by a kind of Sortes 
Yirgilianse, opened on the mischances of Lieu- 
tenant Hatchway and Ck)mmodore Trunnion 
in a similar expedition. 

After this warning, which he considered as 
nothing less than providential, he relinquished 
any attempt at mounting that formidable ani- 
mal a horse, but having found his land-legs, 
he was afoot all day long in his farm or his 
garden, setting people to rights in all quarters, 
and keeping up the place with the same scrupu- 
lous nicety that he was wont to bestow on the 
planks and rigging of his dear Mermaiden. 
Amongst the country people he soon became 
popular. They liked the testy little gentleman, 
who dispensed his beer and grog so bountifully 
and talked to them so freely. He would have 
his own way, to be sure, but then he paid for 
it; besides, he entered into their tastes and 
amusements, promoted May-games, revels, and 
other country sports, patronized dancing-dogs 
and monkeys, and bespoke plays in bams. 
Above all, he had an exceeding partiality to 
vagrants, strollers, gipsies, and such like per- 
sons; listened to their tales with a delightful 
simplicity of belief; pitied them, relieved them, 
fought their battles at the bench and the ves- 
tr}', and got into two or three scrapes with 
constables and magistrates by the activity of 
his protection. Only one counterfeit sailor 
with a sham wooden-leg, he found out at a 
question, and, by aid of Bill Jones, ducked in 
the horse-pond, for an impostor, till the un- 
lucky wretch, who was, as the worthy seaman 
suspected, totally unused to the water, a 
thorough land-lubber, was nearly drowned; an 
adventure which turned out the luckiest of his 
life, he having carried his case to an attorney, 
who forced the admiral to pay fifty pounds for 
the exploit 

Our good veteran was equally popular 
amongst the gentry of the neighbourhood. 
His own hospitality was irresistible, and his 
frankness and simplicity, mixed with a sort of 
petulant vivacity, combined to make him a 
most welcome relief to the dulness of a country 
dinner-party. He ei^'oyed society extremely, 
and even had a spare bed erected for company; 
moved thereunto by an accident which befel 
the fat rector of Kinton, who having unfortun- 
ately consented to sleep at Hannonby one wet 



night, had alarmed the whole house, and nearly 
broken his own neck, by a fall from his ham- 
mock. The adnural would have put up twenty 
spare beds if he could have been sure of filling 
them, for besides his natural sociability, he 
was, it must be confessed, in spite of his farm- 
ing, and gardening, and keeping a log-book, a 
good deal at a loss how to fill up his time. Hi* 
reading was none of the most extensive: Rob- 
i-Mon Cruaoe, the jiaval Chronicle, Southey'a 
admirable Life o/NeUon, and Smollett's no- 
vels, formed the greater part of his library; 
and for other books he cared little, though he 
liked well enough to pore over maps and charts, 
and to look at modem voyages, especially if 
written by landsmen or ladies; and his remarks 
on those occasions often displayed a talent for 
criticism, which, under different circumstances, 
might have ripened into a very considerable 
reviewer. 

For the rest, he was a most kind and ex- 
cellent person, although a little testy and not 
a little absolute; and a capital disciplinarian, 
although addicted to the reverse sins of making 
other people tipsy whilst he kept himself sober, 
and of sending forth oaths in volleys whilst he 
suffered none other to swear. He had besides 
a few prejudices incident to his condition — 
loved his country to the point of hating all the 
rest of the world, especially the French; and 
regarded his own profession with a pride which 
made him intolerant of every other. To the 
army he had an intense and gprowing hatred, 
much augmented since victory upon victory 
had deprived him of the comfortable feeling of 
scorn. The battle of Waterloo fairly po^^ed 
him. " To be sure to have dmbbed the French 
was a fine thing — a very fine thing — no deny- 
ing that! but why not have fought out the 
quarrel by sea?" 

I made no mention of Mrs. Floyd in enume- 
rating the admiral's domestic arrangements, 
because, sooth to say, no one could have less 
concern in them than that good lady. She had 
not been Mrs. Floyd for five-and-twenty years 
without thoroughly understanding her hus- 
band's despotic humour, and her own light 
and happy temper enabled her to conform to 
it without the slightest appearance of reluct- 
ance or discontent. She liked to be managed 
— it saved her trouble. She turned out to be 
Irish, as I had suspected. The admiral, who 
had reached the age of forty without betraying 
the slightest symptom of matrimony, had^ 
during a sojoum in Ck)rk harbour, fallen in 
love with her, then a buxom widow, and mar- 
ried her in something less than three weeks 
after their acquaintance began, chiefly moved 
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to that unexpected proceeding by the firmnew 
with which she bore a salate to the lord-liea- 
tenant which threw half the ladies on board 
into hysterics. 

Mrs. Floyd was indeed as gallant a woman 
as ever stood fire. Her first husband had been 
an officer in the army, and she had followed 
the camp daring two campaigns; had been in 
one battle and several skirmishes, and had 
■been taken and retaken with the carriages and 
baggage without betraying the slightest symp- 
tom of fear. Her naval career did not shame 
her military reputation. She lived chiefly on 
board, adopted sea-phrases and sea-customs, 
and but for the petticoat might have passed 
for a sailor herself. 

And of all the sailors that ever lived she was 
the merriest, the most generous, the most un- 
selfish; the very kindest of that kindest race! 
There was no getting away from her hearty 
hospitality, no escaping her prodigality of pre- 
sents. It was dangerous to praise or even to 
approve of anything belonging to herself in 
her hearing; if it had been the carpet under 
her feet or the shawl on her shoulders, either 
would instantly have been stripped off to offer. 
Then her exquisite good humour! Coarse and 
boisterous she certainly was, and terribly Irish; 
but the severest stickler for female decorum, 
the nicest critic of female manners, would have 
been disarmed by the contagion of Mrs. Floyd's 
good humour. 

My chief friend and favourite of the family 
was however one who hardly seemed to belong 
to it — Anne, the eldest daughter. I liked 
her even better than I did her father and 
mother, although for very different qualities. 
She was ''inland bred," and combined in her- 
self sufficient self-possession and knowledge of 
the world, of literature, and of society, to have 
set up the whole house, provided it had been 
possible to supply their deficiency from her 
superabundance; she was three or four-and- 
twenty, too, past the age of mere young lady- 
ism, and entirely unaccomplished, if she could 
be called so, who joined to the most el^ant 
manners a highly cultivated understanding and 
a remarkable talent for conversation. Nothing 
could exceed the fascination of her delicate 
and poignant raillery, her voice and smile 
were so sweet, and her wit so light and 
glancing. She had the still rarer merit of 
being either entirely free from vanity, or of 
keeping it in such good order, that it never 
appeared in look or word. Conversation, much 
as she excelled in it, was not necessary to her, 
as it is to most eminent talkers. I think she 
enjoyed quiet observation full as much, if not 



more ; and at sach tiiiitf there was something 
of good-humoured malice in her bright hazel 
eye, that spoke more than she ever allowed 
her tongue to utter. Her father's odd ways, 
for instance, and her mother's odd q>eeche8, 
and her sister's lack-a-daiaicalness, amosed 
her rather more than they ought to have done; 
but she had never lived with them, having 
been brought up by an aunt who had recently 
died leaving her a splendid fortune; and even 
now that she had come to reside at home, was 
treated by her parents, although very kindly, 
rather as an honoured guest than a cherished 
daughter. 

Anne Floyd was a sweet creature in spite of 
a little over-acuteness. I used to think she 
wanted nothing but falling in love to soften 
her proud spirit and tame her bright eye; but 
falling in love was quite out of her way — she 
had the unfortunate distrust of an heiress, sati- 
ated with professions of attachment, and sus- 
pecting every man of wooing her fortune rather 
than herself. By dint of hearing exaggerated 
praise of her b^uty, she had even come to 
think herself plain; perhaps another circum- 
stance a little contributed to this persuasion — 
she was said to be, and undoubtedly was, 
remarkably like her father. There is no ac- 
counting for the strange freaks that nature 
plays in the matter of family likeness. The 
admiral was certainly as ugly a little man as 
one should see in a summer day, and Anne 
was as certainly a very pretty young woman: 
yet it was quite impossible to see them Uh 
gether, and not be struck with the extreme 
and even absurd resemblance between his old 
battered face and her bright and sparkling 
countenance. To have been so like my good 
friend the admiral might have cured a lighter 
spirit of vanity. 

Julia, the younger and favourite daughter, 
was a fine tall handsome girl of nineteen, just 
what her mother must have been at the same 
age ; she had been entirely brought up by Mrs. 
Floyd, except when deposited from time to 
time in various country boarding-schools, 
whilst that good lady enjoyed the pleasure of 
a cruise. Miss Julia exhibited the not un- 
common phenomenon of having imbibed the 
opposite faults to those of her instructress, 
and was soft, mincing, languid, afifected, and 
full of airs and graces of the very worst sort ; 
but I don t know that she was much more ig- 
norant and silly than a girl of nineteen, with 
a neglected education, must needs be; and 
she had the farther excuse of being a spoiled 
child. Her father doated upon her, and 
thought her the most accomplished youn:; 
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womaa of the age ; for certain, she could play 
m little, and sing a little, and paint a little, 
and talk a little yery bad French, and dance 
and dress a great deal. She had also culti- 
Tated her mind by reading all the love-stories 
and small poetry that came in her way ; cor- 
responded largely with half-a-dozen bosom 
friends picked up at her different seminaries; 
4md even aspired to the character of authoress, 
having actually perpetrated a sonnet to the 
moon, which sonnet, contrary to the well- 
known recipe of Boileau and the ordinary 
practice of all nations, contained eighteen 
lines, four quatrains, and a couplet ; a prodi- 
gality of words which the fair poetess endea- 
voured to counterbalance by a corresponding 
sparing^ess of idea. There was no harm in 
Julia, poor thing, with all her affectation. She 
was rcKilly warm-hearted and well-tempered, 
and might have improved under her sister s 
kind and judicious management, but for a 
«mall ftccident which interrupted the family 
harmony, and eventually occasioned their re- 
moval from Hannonby. 

The admiral, always addicted to favourit- 
ism, had had under his protection, from boy- 
hood to manhood, one youth of remarkable 
promise. He had been his first lieutenant on 
board the Mermaiden, and was now, at three- 
and-twenty, a master and commander ; which 
promotion, although it ejected him from that 
paragon of frigates, the young captain did not 
seem to think so great an evil as the admiral 
had found his advancement. He was invited 
to the White House forthwith ; and the gallant 
veteran, who seldom took the trouble to con- 
ceal any of his purposes, soon announced that 
Captain Claremont was his intended son-in-law, 
and that Miss Julia was the destined bride. 

The gentleman arrived, and did as much 
honour to the admiral's taste as his other 
favourite Bill Jones. Captain Claremont was 
really a very fine young man, with the best 
part of beauty, figure and countenance, and 
a delightful mixture of frankness and feeling, 
of spirit and gaiety, in his open and gentle- 
manly manners; he was, at a word, just the 
image that one conjures up when thinking of 
a naval officer. His presence added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the family ; the admiral 
"fought his battles over again,*' and so did 
his lady, who talked and laughed all day long: 
Anne watched the proceeding^ with evident 
amusement, and looked even archer than usual; 
whilst Julia, the heroine of the scene, behaved 
as is customary in such cases, walked about, 
exquisitely dressed, with a book in her hand, 
or reclined in a picturesque attitude, expecting 



to be made love to; and Captain Claremont, 
who had never seen either sister before, pleased 
with Julia's beauty and a little alarmed at 
Anne's wit, appeared in a fair way of losing 
his heart in the proper quarter. In short, the 
flirtation seemed going on very prosperously ; 
and the admiral, in high glee, vented divers 
sea-jokes on the supposed lovers, and chuckled 
over the matter to Bill Jones, who winked and 
grinned and nodded responsively. 

After a few weeks that sagacious adherent 
began to demur. 

"Things seemed," as he observed, "rather 
at a stand-still — the court-^hip was a deal 
slacker, and his honour, the captain, had 
talked of heaving anchor and sailing off for 
Lincolnshire. " 

To this the admiral answered nothing but 
"Tush!" and "pshaw!" and as the captain 
actually relinquished, with very little pressing, 
his design of leaving Hannonby, Bill Jones' 
suspicions did seem a little super-subtle. Bill, 
however, at the end of ten days, retained his 
opinion. 

" For certain," he said, "Miss Julia had all 
the sig^ of liking upon her, and moped and 
hung her head and talked to herself like the 
negro who drowned himself for love on board 
the Mermaiden; and the captain, he could not 
say but he might be in love — he was very much 
fallen away since he had been in that latitude 
— had lost his spunk, and was become extra* 
ordinarily forgetsome — he might be in love, 
likely enough, but not with Miss Julia — he 
was sure to sheer away from her ; never spoke 
to her at breakfast or dinner, and would tack 
a hundred ways not to meet her, whilst he 
was always following in the wake of Miss 
Anne; and she (Miss Julia) had taken to writ- 
ing long letters again, and to walking the 
terrace between the watches, and did not seem 
to care for the captain. He could not make 
the matter out. Miss Anne, indeed I " 

Here the admiral, to whom the possibility 
of a failure in his favourite scheme had never 
occurred, interrupted his confidant by a thou- 
sand exclamations of " Ass ! blockhead ! lubber!" 
to which tender appellations that faithful satel- 
lite made no other reply than a shake of the 
head as comprehensive as Lord Burleigh's. 

The next morning vindicated Bill's sagacity. i 
Anne, who, for obvious reasons, had taken 
the task upon herself, communicated to her 
father that Captain Claremont had propoeed 
to her and that she had accepted his offer. 
The admiral was furious, but Anne, though 
very mild, was very firm ; she would not givo 
up her lover, nor wonld her lover lelinqiiiBh 
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** Tou'Te a kiat to gie me,** hM ye? 

"Tou'Te ft kiat m weel m him?** 
Ob thae eenl There*! nae redttin' 

When it's sorrow makes them dim. 

Ay, yoall get anither pina', 

And 111 kame your ourls sae broon. 
And yoa'll be my ain wee lizde, 

And the best in a' the toon. 



THE MORTAL IMMORTAL. 

piary WoUsUmecraft Shelley, born 1798 : died in 
London, Ist Febniary, 1851. She waa the daughter of 
William Godwin, the author ctf OaUb WiUiams^ 4to., and 
"beoame the teoond wife of Pen^ Bjmhe Shelley. Dur- 
ing their reiidenoe on the banka of the Lake of Geneva 
in 1816, Byron, Shelley, and Mra. Shelley agreed to be- 
guile a rainy seaaon by writing lomething in imitation 
of the weird German legenda they had been reading. 
Mn. Shelley produced Fi-ankendein, a itmumoe, which, 
by itawildneaianddaringorigina]ity,obtained popularity 
at the date of ita publication. She snbaequently wrote: 

Valpertfa^ or the Life and Adventurea of Caatruccio, 
Prince of Lucca; Lodort: The Forturua of Perkin 

Warbedt; The Lcui Man: Faikner—nortiB which an 
now little known. She also contributed to the annuala, 
Ac, and published an edition of the works of Shelley 
with biographical prefkoe and notea. The following Ib 
a specimen of Mra. Shelley's eerie powers of imagination.] 

July 16, 1833. — This is a memorable an- 
niversary for me; on it I complete my three 
hundred and twenty- third year! 

The Wandering Jew? — certainly not. More 
than eighteen centuries hare passed orer his 
head. In comparison with him, I am a very 
young ImmortaL 

Am I, then, immortal? This is a question 
which I have asked myself, by day and night, 
for now three hundred and three years, and 
yet cannot answer it. I detected a gray hair 
amidst my brown locks this very day — that 
surely signifies decay. Tet it may have re- 
mained concealed there for three hundred years 
— for some persons have become entirely white- 
headed before twenty years of age. 

I will tell my story, and my reader shall 
judge for me. I will tell my story, and so 
oontrive to pass some few hours of a long eter- 
nity, become so wearisome to me. For ever! 
Can it be? to live for ever! I have heard of 
enchantments, in which the victims were 
plunged into a deep sleep, to wake, after a 
hundred years, as fresh as ever: I have heard 
of the Seven Sleepers — ^thus to be immortal 
would not be so burdensome: but, oh! the 
weight of never-ending time — the tedious pass- 
age of the still-succeeding hours! How happy 

voLb m. 



waa the &bled Nouijahad! but to mj 

All the world has heard of ComdiuB Agrippa* 
His memory is as immortal as his arts have 
made me. All the world has also heard of hia 
scholar, who, unawares, raised the foul fiend 
during his master^s abeenoe, and was destroyed 
by hiuL The report, true or false, of this ac- 
cident, was attended with many inconveniences 
to the renowned philosopher. All his scholars 
at once deserted him — hU servants disappeared. 
He had no one near him to put coals on his 
ever-burning fires while he slept, or to attend 
to the changeful colours of his medicines while 
he studied. Experiment after experiment 
failed, because one pair of hands was insuffi- 
cient to complete them : the dark spirits laughed 
at him for not being able to retain a single 
mortal in his service. 

I was then very young — very poor — and 
very much in love. I had been for about a 
year the pupil of Cornelius, though I was 
absent when this accident took place. On. 
my return, my friends implored me not to re- 
turn to the alchemist's abode. I trembled as 
I listened to the dire tale they told; I required 
no second warning; and when Cornelius came 
and offered me a purse of gold if I would re- 
main under his roof, I felt as if Satan himself 
tempted me. My teeth chattered — my hair 
stood on end: — I ran off as fast as my trem- 
bling knees would permit. 

My failing steps were directed whither for 
two years they had every evening been attracted^ 
— a gently bubbling spring of pure living- 
waters, beside which lingered a dark-haired 
girl, whose beaming eyes were fixed on the path. 
I was accustomed each night to tread.< I can- 
not remember the hour when I did not love 
Bertha; we had been neighbours and playmates 
from infancy — her parents, like mine, were of 
humble life, yet respectable — our attachment 
had been a source of pleasure to them. In an 
evil hour a malignant fever carried off both 
her father and mother, and Bertha became an 
orphan. She would have found a home beneath 
my paternal roof, but unfortunately, the old 
lady of the near castle, rich, childless, and 
solitary, declared her intention to adopt her. 
Henceforth Bertha was clad in silk — inhabited 
a marble palace — and was looked on as beingp 
highly favoured by fortune. But in her new 
situation among her new associates, Bertha 
remained true to the friend of her humbler 
days; she often visited the cottage of my father, 
and when forbidden to go thiUier, she would 
stray towards the neighbouring wood, and meet 
me beside its shady fountain. 
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SIm often decUred thai she owed no daty to 
her new protectreas equal in sanctity to that 
which bound oa. Tet still I was too poor to 
mairy, and she grew weary of being tormented 
on my acoonnt. She had a haughty but an 
impatient spirit, and grew angry at the obsta- 
cles that prevented oar union. We met now 
after an absence, and she had been sorely beset 
while I was away; she complained bitterly, 
and almost reproached me for being poor. I 
replied hastily, — 

" I am honest, if I am poor! — were I not, I 
might soon become rich ! " 

This exclamation produced a thousand ques- 
tions. I feared to shock her by owning the 
truth, but she drew it from me: and then, 
casting a look of disdain on me, she said — 

"You pretend to lore, and you fear to face 
the Devil for my sake!" 

I protested that I had only dreaded to offend 
her; — while she dwelt on the magnitude of 
•the reward that I should receive. Thus en- 
•oouraged — sliamed by her — led on by love and 
hope, laughing at my late fears, with quick 
-steps and a light heart I returned to accept 
the offers of the alchemist, and was instantly 
installed in my office. 

A year passed away. I became possessed of 
no insignificant sum of money. Custom had 
banished my fears. In spite of the most pain- 
ful vigilance, I had never detected the trace of 
a cloven foot; nor was the studious silence of 
our abode ever disturbed by demoniac howls. 
I still continued my stolen interviews with 
Bertha, and hope dawned on me — hope — but 
not perfect joy; for Bertha fancied that love 
and security were enemies, and her pleasure 
was to divide them in my bosouL Though 
true of heart, she was somewhat of a coquette 
in manner; and I was jealous as a Turk. She 
alighted me in a thousand ways, yet would 
never acknowledge herself to be in the wrong. 
She would drive me mad with anger, and then 
force me to beg her pardon. Sometimes she 
fancied that I was not sufficiently submissive, 
and then she had some story of a rival, favoured 
by her protectress. She was surrounded by 

silk-clad youths — the rich and gay What 

chance had the sad- robed scholar of Cornelius 
compared with these? 

On one occasion the philosopher made such 
large demands upon my time, that I was un- 
able to meet her as I was wont. He was en- 
gaged in some mighty work, and I was forced 
to remain, day and night, feeding his furnaces 
and watching his chemical preparations. Ber- 
tha waited for me in vain at the fountain. 
Her haughty spirit fired at this neglect; and 



when at last I stole out during the few Bh<Hrt 
minutes allotted to me for slumber, and hoped 
to be consoled by her, she received me with 
disdain, dismissed me in scorn, and vowed that 
any man should possess her hand rather than 
he who could not be in two places at once for 
her sake. She would be revenged! — And tmly 
she was. In my ding}' retreat I heard that 
she had been hunting, attended by Albert 
Hoffer. Albert Hoffer was favoured by her 
protectress, and the three passed in cavalcade 
before my smoky window. Methought that 
they mentioned my name — it was followed by 
a laugh of derision, as her dark eyes glanced 
contemptuously towards my abode. 

Jealousy, with all its venom and all its 
misery, entered my breast. Now I shed s 
torrent of tears, to think that I should never 
call her mine; and, anon, I imprecated a thou- 
sand curses on her inconstancy. Yet still I 
must stir the fires of the alchemist, still attend 
on the changes of his unintelligible medi- 
cines. 

Cornelius had watched for three days and 
nights, nor closed his eyes. The progress of 
his alembics was slower than he expected : in 
spite of his anxiety, sleep weighed upon his 
eyelids. Again and again he threw off drow- 
siness with more than human energy; again 
and again it stole away his senses. He eyes 
his crucibles wistfully. "Not ready yet," he 
murmured; "will another night pass before 
the work is accomplished? Winzy, you are 
vigilant — you are faithful — you have slept, 
my boy — you slept last night Look at that 
glass vesseL The liquid it contains is of a soft 
rose-colour: the moment it begins to change 
its hue, awaken me — till then I may close my 
eyes. First, it will turn white, and then emit 
golden flashes; but wait not till then; whev 
the rose-colour fades, rouse me." I scarod> 
heard the last words, muttered as they wer» 
in sleep. Even then he did not quite yield tc 
nature. "Winzy, my boy," he again said, 
"do not touch the vessel--do not put it to 
your lips; it is a philter — a philter to cure Iots; 
you would not cease to love your Bertha — be- 
ware to drink!" 

And he slept His venerable head sunk on 
his breast, and I scarce heard his regular 
breathing. For a few minutes I watched the 
vessel — the rosy hue of the liquid remained 
unchanged. Then my thoughts wandered — 
they visited the fountain, and dwelt on a 
thousand charming scenes never to be renewed 
— never! Serpents and adders were in my 
heart as the word "Never!" half formed itsdf 
on my lips. False girl! — false and eniell 
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Keyer more woald she smile on me as that 
erenhig she smiled on Albert Worthless, de- 
tested woman! I would not remain unrevenged 
— she should see Albert expire at her feet — 
she should die beneath my rengeance. She 
had smiled in disdain and triumph — she knew 
my wretchedness and her power. Yet what 
power had she? — the power of exciting my 
hate — ^my utter scorn — my — oh, all but indif- 
ference! Could I attain that — could I regard 
her with careless eyes, transferring my rejected 
lore to one fairer and more true, that were in- 
deed a victory! 

A bright flash darted before my eyes. I 
had forgotten the medicine of the adept ; I gazed 
on it with wonder: flashes of admirable beauty, 
more bright than those which the diamond 
emitd when the sun's rays are on it, glanced 
from the surface of the liquid; an odour the 
most fragrant and grateful stole over my sense; 
the vessel seemed one globe of living radiance, 
lovely to the eye, and most inviting to the 
taste. The first thought, instinctively inspired 
by the grosser sense, was, I will — I must drink. 
I raised the vessel to my lips. " It will cure 
me of love — of torture ! " Already I had quaffed 
half of the most delicious liquor ever tasted 
by the palate of man, when the philosopher 
stirred. I started — I dropped the glass — the 
fluid flamed and glanced along the floor, while 
I felt Cornelius's grip at my throat, as he 
shrieked aloud, "Wretch! you have destroyed 
the labour of my life!" 

The philosopher was totally unaware that I 
had drunk any portion of his drug. His idea 
was, and I gave a tacit assent to it, that I had 
raised the vessel from curiosity, and that, 
frighted at its brightness, and the flashes of 
intense light it gave forth, I had let it falL I 
never undeceived him. The fire of the medi- 
cine was quenched — the fragrance died away 
— he grew calm, as a philosopher should under 
the heaviest trials, and dismissed me to 
rest. 

I will not attempt to describe the sleep of 
glory and bliss which bathed my soul in para- 
dise during the remaining hours of that me- 
morable night. Words would be faint and 
shallow types of my enjoyment, or of the 
gladness that possessed my bosom when I woke. 
I trod air — my thoughts were in heaven. 
Earth appeared heaven, and my inheritance 
upon it was to be one trance of delight " This 
it is to be cured of love," I thought; "I will 
see Bertha this day, and she will find her lover 
cold and regardless; too happy to be disdainful, 
yet how utterly indifferent to her!'* 

The houiB danced away. The philoeopher. 



secure that he had once succeeded, and believ- 
ing that he might again, began to concoct the 
same medicine once more. He was shut up 
with his books and drugs, and I had a holiday. 
I dressed myself with care; I looked in an old 
but polished shield, which served me for a 
mirror; methought my good looks had wonder- 
fully improved. I hurried beyond the precincts 
of the town, joy in my soul, the beauty of 
heaven and earth around me. I turned my 
steps towards the castle — I could look on its lofty 
turrets with lightness of heart, for I was cured 
of love. My Bertha saw me afar off, as I came 
up the avenue. I know not what sudden impulse 
animated her bosom, but at the sight she 
sprung with a light fawn-like bound down the 
marble steps, and was hastening towards me. 
But I had been perceived by another person. 
The old high-bom hag, who called herself her 
protectress, and was her tyrant, had seen me 
also; she hobbled, panting, up the terrace; a 
page, as ugly as herself, held up her train, and 
fanned her as she hurried along, and stopped 
my fair girl with a "How, now, my bold mis- 
tress? whither so fast? Back to your cage — 
hawks are abroad!" 

Bertha clasped her hands — her eyes were 
still bent on my approaching figure. I saw 
the contest How I abhorred the old crone 
who checked the kind impulses of my Bertha's 
softening heart Hitherto, respect for her rank 
had caused me to avoid the lady of the castle; 
now I disdained such trivial considerations. 
I was cured of love, and lifted above all human 
fears; I hastened forwards, and soon reached 
the terrace. How lovely Bertha looked! her 
eyes flashing fire, her cheeks glowing with im- 
patience and anger, she was a thousand times 
more graceful and charming than ever — I no 
longer loved — Oh! no, I adored — worshipped 
— idolized her! 

She had that morning been persecuted, with 
more than usual vehemence, to consent to an 
immediate marriage with my rival. She was 
reproached with the encouragement that she 
haid shown him — she was threatened with being 
turned out of doors with disgrace and shame. 
Her proud spirit rose in arms at the threat; 
but when she remembered the scorn that she 
had heaped upon me, and how, perhaps, she 
had thus lost one whom she now regarded as 
her only friend, she wept with remorse and 
rage. At that moment I appeared. "0, 
Winzy!" she exclaimed, "take me to your 
mother's cot; swiftly let me leave the detested 
luxuries and wretchedness of this noble dwell- 
ing — take me to poverty and happiness." 

I clasped her in my arms idth transport 
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I often called to mind that period of tnnce- lightneas of the other. I snrveyed myaeif in. 

like inebriation with wonder. The drink of a mirror, and could poceive no change in my 

Cornelius had not fulfilled the task for which fisatures during the ^apace oi the five yean wfaiidi 

he afArmed that it had been prepared, but its had elapsed. I remembered the radiant hnea 

effects were more potent and blissKil than words and grateful xoit of chat delicioas hspremge 

can expreMt. They had fiuied by degrees, yet — worthy the gift it was capable of bestowing: 

they linspered long — and painted life in hues — I was, then, doiobxal] 
of .<rpiendoor. Bertha often wondered at my A few days aftor I langhwd at my credulity, 

lisrhtnem of heart and unaccuKtomed gaiety; The old proverb, that "a prophet is least re* 

ifi7, before, I had been rather serious, or even garded in his own country,'* was true with re^ 

•*sd, in my disposition. She loved me the apect to me and my defunct master. I loved 

betf^r for my eheerfal temper, and onr days him a8 a man — I respeeted him ss a sage — 

were winged by joy. but I ditridsd the uocion that he could commajui 

Five year» afterwards I was raddenly sum- the powers of darkness, and hiughed at the 

moned to the bedmde of the dying ComeiiuM. soper^titiooa fears with which he was regarded 

He had iient for me in haste, conjuring my in- by the vulgar. He was a wise phikeopher* 

.«tant. pr^^^ence. I found him utretcherl on his but h:id no i«!quaiataiice with any spirits bnt 

pallet, «nfeeMed even to death; all of life that those clad in de»h and blood. His adence 

yet remained animated his piereiag eyes, and simply human: and human *aaMty I 

they were Ihced on a glass vessel, fall of a persuaded myself, could never coaquer natnie'a 

ro^ea'>e liquid. Iaw3 ao far ad to imprison the siial far ev«r 

" Behold," he said, in a broken and inward within itii carnal habitation. Coneiins had 

voice, ''the vanity of bvman wishes! a aecond brewed a soul -refreshing drink — more inebri»> 

time my hopes are about to be crowned, a ting than wine — sweeter and more fragrant 

second time they are deintroyed. I^ook at that than any fruit : it possessed probably strong* 

liquor — you remem^^er five years ago I had pre- medicinal powers, imparting gladness to the 

pared the same, with the Mme success; — then, heart and vigour to the limbs: but its effiecta 

as now, my thirsting lips expected to taste the > would wear out; already were they diminished 

Immortal eliiir — you dashed it from me! and in my frame. I was a lucky fellow to have 

si frresent ti }<« too late." quaffed health and joyous ^irits, and perhaps 

Me firpoke with difficulty, and fell back on > long life, at my master's hands; but my good 




bin pillow. 1 could not help saying — 

" How, revered master, can a cure for love 

restore too to life?" 
A faint fimlle gleamed across his face as I 

liMiened earnestly to his scarcely intelligible 

•ii»«wer. 
" k cure for love and for all things — the 



fortune ended there : longevity was far different 
from immortality. 

I continued to entertain this belief for many 
years. Sometimes a thou^t stole acro« me 
— Was the alchemist indeed deceived? But 
my habitual credence was, that I should meei 
the fate of all the children of Adam at my ap« 
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pointed time — a little Ute, but still at a natural 
age. Yet it waa certain that I retained a 
wonderfally yonthfal look. I was laaghed at 
for my vanity in consnlting the mirror so often, 
but I consulted it in rain — my brow was un- 
trenched — ^my cheeks — my eyes — my whole 
person continaed as antamished as in my 
twentieth year. 

1 was troubled. I looked at the faded beauty 
of Bertha — I seemed more like her son. By 
degrees our neighbours began to make similar 
observations, and I found at last that I went 
by the name of the scholar bewitched. Bertha 
herself £^w uneasy. She became jealous and 
peevish, and at length she began to question 
me. We had no children; we were all in all 
to each other; and though, as she grew older, 
her vivacious spirit became a little allied to 
ill-temper, and her beauty sadly diminished, 
I cherished her in my heart as the miBtress I 
had idolized, the wife I had sought and won 
with such pedect love. 

At last our situation became intolerable: 
Bertha was fifty — I twenty years of age. I 
had, in very shame, in some measure adopted 
the habits of a more advanced age; I no longer 
mingled in the dance among the young and 
gay, but my heart bounded along with them 
while I restrained my feet; and a sorry figure 
I cut among the Nestors of our village. But 
before the time I mention things were altered 
— we were universally shunned; we were — 
at least, I was — ^reported to have kept up an 
iniquitous acquaintance with Mome of my former 
master's supposed friends. Poor Bertha was 
pitied, but deserted. I was reg^arded with 
horror and detestation. 

What was to be done? we sat by our winter 
fire — poverty had made itself felt, for none 
would buy the produce of my farm; and often 
I had been forced to journey twenty miles, to 
aome place where I was not known, to dispose 
of our property. It is true we had saved some- 
thing for an evil day — that day was come. 

We sat by our lone fireside — the old-hearted 
youth and his antiquated wife. Again Bertha 
insisted on knowing the truth; she recapitulated 
all she had ever heard said about me, and added 
her own observations. She coiyured me to 
cast off the spell; she described how much more 
comely gray hairs were than my chestnut locks; 
she descanted on the reverence and respect due 
to age — ^how preferable to the slight regard 
paid to mere children: could I imagine that 
the despicable gifts of youth and good looks 
outweighed disgn^ace, hatred, and scorn? Nay, 
in the end I should be burned as a dealer in 
4he black art, while she, to whom I had not 



deigned to commnnicatt any portion of my 
good fortune, might be stoned as my ac- 
complice. At length she insinnated that I 
must share my secret with her, and bestow on 
her like benefits to those I myself enjoyed, or 
she would denounce me — and then she burst 
into tears. 

Thus beset, methought it was the best way 
to tell the truth. I revealed it as tenderly as 
I could, and spoke only of a very long jj/e, not 
of immortality — which representatiou» indeed, 
coincided best with my own ideas. When I 
ended, I rose and said, 

"And now, my Bertha, will yon denounee 
the lover of your youth ? — Tou will not, I know. 
But it is too hard, my poor wife, that you should 
suffer from my ill-luck and the accursed arts 
of Cornelius. I will leave you — ^you have 
wealth enough, and friends will return in my 
absence. I will go ; young as I seem, and strong 
as I am, I can work and gain my bread among 
strangers, unsuspected and unknown. I loved 
yon in youth; Qod is my witness that I would 
not desert yon in age, but that yonr safety 
and happiness require it" 

I took my cap and moved towards the door; 
in a moment Bertha's arms were round my 
neck, and her lips were pressed to mine. " No, 
my husband, my Winay," she said, "yon 
shall not go alone — ^take me with you; we will 
remove from this place, and, as yon say, among 
strangers we shall be unsuspected and safe. I 
am not so very old as quite to shame you, my 
Winsy; and I dare say the charm will soon 
wear off, and, with the blessing of Qod, you 
will become more elderly-looking, as is fitting; 
you shall not leave me." 

I returned the good soul's embrace heartily. 
"I will not, my Bertha; but for your sake I 
had not thought of such a thing. I will be 
yonr true, faithful husband while yon are spared 
to me, and do my duty by you to the last." 

The next day we prepared secretly for our 
emig^tion. We were obliged to make great 
pecuniary sacrifices — it could not be helped. 
We realized a sum sufficient, at least, to main- 
tain us while Bertha lived; and, without saying 
adieu to any one, quitted our native country 
to take refuge in a remote part of western 
France. 

It was a cruel thing to transport poor Bertha 
from her native village, and the friends of her 
youth, to a new country, new language, new 
customs. The strange secret of my destiny 
rendered this removal immaterial to me; but 
I compassionated her deeply, and was glad to 
perceive that she found compensation for her 
misfortunes in a variety of little ridicnloiia 
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dreiimtUneeA. Away from all tell-tale ehron- 
iclen, she sou^t to decrease tha apparent dia- 
parity of oor ages by a thousand feminine arte 
— rouge, yonthfal drees, and assumed juvenility 
of manner. I oould not be angry — Did not 
I myself wear a mask? ¥rby quarrel with 
ben, becauiie it was less successful ? 1 grieved 
deeply when I remembered that this was my 
Bertha, whom I had loved so fondly, and won with 
such transport — the dark-eyed, dark-haired girl, 
with smiles of enchanting archness and a step 
like a fawn — this mincing, simpering, jealous 
old woman. I should have revered her gray 

locks and withered cheeks; but thus! It 

was my work, I knew; but I did not the less 
deplore this type of human weakness. 

Her jealousy never slept. Her chief occu- 
pation was to discover that, in spite of outward 
appearances, I was myself growing old. I 
verily believed that the poor soul loved me 
truly in her heart, but never had woman so 
tormenting a mode of displaying fondness. 
She would discern wrinkles in my face and de- 
crepitude in my walk, while I bounded along 
in youthful vigour, the youngest looking of 
twenty youths. I never dared address another 
woman : on one occasion, fancying that the belle 
of the village regarded me with favouring eyes, 
she brought me a gray wig. Her constant 
discourse among her acquaintances was, that 
though I looked so young, there was ruin at 
work within my frame; and she affirmed that 
the worst symptom about me was my apparent 
health. My youth was a disease, she said, 
and I ought at all times to prepare, if not 
for a sudden and awful death, at least to 
awake some morning white-headed, and bowed 
down with all the marks of advanced years. 
I let her talk — I often joined in her conjectures. 
Her warnings chimed in with my never-ceasing 
speculations concerning my state, and I took 
an earnest, though painful, interest in listening 
to all that her quick wit and excited imagina- 
tion could say on the subject. 

¥rhy dwell on these minute circumstances ? 
We lived on for many long years. Bertha be- 
came bed-rid and paralytic; I nursed her as a 
mother might a child. She grew peevish, and 
•till harped upon one string — of how long I 
should survive her. It has ever been a source 
of consolation to me, that I performed my duty 
scrupulously towards her. She had been mine 
in youth, she was mine in age, and at last, 
when I heaped the sod over her corpse, I wept 
to feel that I had lost all that really bound me 
to humanity. 

Since then how many have been my cares 
and woes, how few and empty my enjoyments! 



I pause here in my history — I will pome II 
no further. A sai lor without rudder or romp— ^ 
tossed on a stormy sea — a traveller lost cm m 
wide-spread heath, without landmari: or aioiift 
to guide him — such have I been: more k»i, 
more hopeless than either. A nearing ship, a 
gleam from some far cot, may save them; bat 
I have no beacon except the hope of death. 

Death! mysterious, ill-viaaged friend of weak 
humanity! Why alone of all mortals have yoa 
cast me from your sheltering fold? O, for the 
peace of the grave! the deep silence of the 
iron-bound tomb! that thought would cease to 
work in my brain, and my heart beat no more 
with emotions varied only by new forma of 
sadness! 

Am I immortal ? I return to my first ques- 
tion. In the first place, is it not more probable 
that the beverage of the alchemist was frang^ht 
rather with longevity than eternal life? Such 
is my hope. And then be it remembered, that 
I only drank luHf of the potion prepared by 
him. Was not the whole necessary to complete 
the charm? To have drained half the Elixir 
of Immortality is but to be half immortal — 
my For-ever is thus truncated and nulL 

But again, who shall number the years of 
the half of eternity? I often try to imagine 
by what rule the infinite may be divided. 
Sometimes 1 fancy age advancing upon me. 
One gray hair I have found. Fool ! do I lament f 
Tes, the fear of age and death often creepa 
coldly into my heart; and the more I live, the 
more I dread death, even while I abhor life. 
Such an enigma is man — bom to perish — when 
he wars, as I do, against the established laws 
of his nature. 

But for this anomaly of feeling surely I 
might die: the medicine of the alchemist would 
not be proof against fire — sword — and the 
strangling watem. I have gazed upon the 
blue depths of many a placid lake, and the 
tumultuous rushing of many a mighty river, 
and have said, Peace inhabits those waters; yet 
I have turned my et^ps away, to live yet another 
day. I have asked myself, whether suicide 
would be a crime in one to whom thus only 
the portals of the other world could be opened. 
I have done all, except presenting myself as a 
soldier or duellist, an object of destruction to 
my — no, not my fellow-mortals, and therefore 
I have shrunk away. They are not my fellows. 
The inextinguishable power of life in my frame, 
and their ephemeral existence, places us wide 
as the poles asunder. I could not raise a hand 
against the meanest or the most powerful among^ 
them. 

Thus I have lived on for many a year — alona^ 
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And weary of myself— desirooB of death, yet 
mever dying — a mortal immortal. Neither 
ambition nor ayarice can enter my mind, and 
the ardent love that gnaws at my heart, never 
to be returned — never to find an eqnal on which 
to expend itself — lives there only to torment 



This very day I conceived a design by which 
I may end all — without self-slaughter, without 
making another man a Cain — an expedition, 
which mortal frame can never survive, even 
endued with the youth and strength that in- 
habits mine. Thus I shall put my immortality 
to the test, and rest for ever— or return, the 
wonder and benefactor of the human species. 

Before I go, a miserable vanity has caused 
me to pen these pages. I would not die, and 
leave no name behind. Three centuries have 
passed since I quaffed the fatal beverage: 
another year shall not elapse before, encoun- 
tering gigantic dangers — warring with the 
powers of frost in their home — beset by famine, 
toil, and tempest — I yield this body, too tena- 
cious a cage for a soul which thirsts for freedom, 
to the destructive elements of air and water — 
or, if I survive, my name shall be recorded as 
one of the most famous among the sons of men; 
and, my task achieved, I shall adopt more re- 
solute means, and, by scattering and annihila- 
ting the atoms that compose my frame, set at 
liberty the life imprisoned within, and so cruelly 
prevented from soaring from this dim earth to 
a sphere more congenial to its immortal essence. 



THE CHARM. 

VBOM THB SPANISH. 

Wind the shell, bind the spell ; — 
What is in it? Fond farewell ! 
Wreathed with drops from azure eyes, 
Twilight vows, and midnight sighs. 

Bind it on the maiden's soul ! 
Suns may set, and years may roll; 
Tet beneath the tender twine 
All the spirit shall be thine. 



Oceans may between you sweep, 
But the spell*8 ai strong and deep ! 
Anguish, distance, time are vain— 
Death alone can loose the chain. 



THE TEACHER'S LESSON. 

BT B. O. OOODBIGfH. 

I saw a child some four years old. 

Along a meadow stray ; 
Alone she went— unchecked — ^untold— 

Her home not far away. 

She gased around on earth and sky — 
Now paused, and now proceeded; 

Hill, valley, wood— she passed them by. 
Unmarked, perchance unheeded. 

And now gay groups of roses bright. 
In circling thickets bound her— 

Yet on she went with footsteps light, 
Still gadng all around her. 

And now she paused, and now she stooped» 

And plucked a little flower— 
A simple daisy Hwas, that drooped 

Within a rosy bower. 

The child did kiss the little gem, 

And to her bosom pressed it ; 
And there she placed the fragile stem 

And with soft words caressed it. 

I love to read a lesson true. 

From nature's open book — 
And oft I learn a lesson new 

From childhood's careless look. 

Children are simple — loving— true ; 

^Tis Heaven that nuule them so ; 
And would you teach them— be so too-— 

And stoop to what they know. 

Begin with simple lessons — things 

On which they love to look : 
Flowers, pebbles, insects, birds on wings.— 

These are Ood's spelling-book. 

And children know His A, B, C,. 

As bees where flowers are set : 
Would'st thou a skilful teflcher be? — 

Learn, then, this alphabet. 

From leaf to leaf, from page to page, 

Guide thou thy pupiVs look. 
And when he says, with aspect sage, 

" Who made this wondrous book?" 

Point thou with reverent gaie to heavM^ 

And kneel in earnest prajrer. 
That lessons thou hast humbly given, 

Bfay lead thy pupil there. 
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THE PANTOFLES. 

7BOM THE ITALIAN OF OOSZL 

In Bagdad lived an old merchant of the 
name of Abon Casern, who was famona for his 
Tichea, but Btill more for hia avarice. His 
^offisrs were small to look at (if yoa could get 
a sight of them), and rery dirty; but they were 
crammed with jewels. His clothes were as 
acanty as need be; but then, even in his clothes 
there was tnulium in paroo ; to wit, much dirt 
in little space. All the embroidery he wore 
was of that kind which is of necessity attendant 
upon a ragged state of drapery. It meandered 
over his bony form in all the beaaty of ill-sewn 
patches. His turban was of the finest kind of 
linen for lasting; a kind of canvas, and so 
mixed with elementary substances, that its 
original colour, if it still existed, was invisible. 
But of all his habiliments, his slippers were 
most deserving the study of the curious. They 
were the extreme cases both of his body and 
his dirt The soles consisted chiefly of huge 
nails, and the upper leathers of almost ever}'- 
thing. The ship of the Argonauts was not a 
greater miscellany. During the ten years of 
their performance in the character of shoes, 
the most skilful cobblers had exercised their 
science and ingenuity in keeping them together. 
The accumulation of materials had been so 
great, and their weight was so heavy in pro- 
portion, that they were promoted to honours 
of proverbialism ; and Abon Casern's slippers 
became a favourite comparison when a super- 
fluity of weight was the subject of discourse. 

It happened one day, as this precious mer- 
chant was walking in the market, that he had 
A great quantity of fine glass bottles offered him 
for sale; and as the proposed bargain was 
greatly on his side, and he made it still more 
so, he bought them. The vendor informed 
him, furthermore, that a perfumer having 
lately become bankrupt, had no resource left 
but to sell, at a very low price, a large quan- 
tity of rose-water; and Casem, greatly rejoicing 
at this news, and hastening to the poor man's 
ahop, bought up all the rose-water at half its 
▼alue. He then carried it home, and comfort- 
ably put it in bis bottles. Delighted with 
these good bargains, and buoyant in his spirits, 
our hero, instead of making a feast, according 
to the custom of his fellows, thought it more 
advisable to go to the bath, where he had not 
been for some time. 

While employed in the intricate business of 
undressing, one of his friends, or one whom 



he believed such (for your miaen seldom haw 
any), observed that his pantofles had made btm 
quite the by-word of the city, and that it was 
high time to buy a new pair. " To aaj the 
truth," said Casem, " I have long thought of 
doing so, but they are not yet so worn aa to 
be unable to serve me a little longer!" — and 
having undressed himself, he went into the 
stove. 

During the luxury he was there ei\jojin|^, 
the Cadi of Bagdad came in, and having un- 
dressed himself, he went into the stove like- 
wise. Casem soon after came out, and harins 
dressed himself, looked about for his pantofles^ 
but nowhere could he find them. In the place 
of his own he found a pair sufficiently different 
to be not only new, but splendid; and feeling^ 
convinced that they were a gift from his friend 
(not the less so, perhaps, because he wished it), 
he triumphantly thrust his toes in them, and 
issued forth into the air, radiant with joj and 
a skin nearly clean. 

On the other hand, when the cadi had per- 
formed the necessary purifications, and waa 
dressed, his slaves Ibokod for his lordship'a 
si ippers in vain. Nowhere could they be found. 
Instead of the embroidered pantofles of the 
judge, they detected, in a comer, only the 
phenomena left by Casem, which were too well 
known to leave a doubt how their master's had 
disappeared. The slaves made out immediately 
for Casem, and brought him back to the indig- 
nant magistrate, who, deaf to his attempts at 
defence, sent him to prison. Now in the East, 
the claws of justice open just as wide, and no 
wider, as the purse of the culprit; and it may 
be supposed that Abon Casem, who was known 
to be as rich as he was miserly, did not get his 
freedom at the same rate as his rose-water. 

The miserable Casem returned home, tear- 
ing his beard, for beard is not a dear stuff; and 
being mightily enraged with the pantofles, he 
seized upon them, and threw them out of his 
window into the Tigris. It happened a few 
days after, that some fishermen drew their nets 
under the window, and the weight being g^reater 
than usual, they were exalting in their success, 
when out came the pantofles. Furious against 
Casem (for who did not know Caaem's pan* 
tofles?) they threw them in at the window, at 
the same time reviling him for the accident. 
Unhappy Casem! The pantofles flew into his 
room, fell among his bottles, which were ranged 
with great care along the shelf, and overthrow- 
ing them, covered the room with glass and 
rose-water. Imagine, if you can, the miser's 
agony! With a loud voice, and tearing Ma 
beard, according to custom, he roared out» 
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^' Accaned pantofles, will joa never oetie per- 
flecating the wretched Caaem?" So saying, 
Iw took A spade, and went into his garden to 
bnry them. 

It so happened that one of his neighbours 
was looking oat of the window at the time; 
mnd seeing Casem poking aboat the earth in 
his garden, he ran to the cadi, and told him 
that his old fHend had discovered a treasure. 
Nothing more was requisite to excite the 
impidlty of the judge. He allowed the miser 
to aver, as loudly as he pleased, that he was 
burying his slippers, and had found no treasure, 
but at the same time demanded the treasure 
lie had found. Casem talked to no purpose. 
Wearied out at last with his own asseverations, 
lie paid the money, and departed, cursing the 
Teiy souls of the pantofles. 

Determined to get rid of these unhappy 
movables, our hero walked to some distance 
fh>m the city, and threw them into a reservoir, 
lioping he had now fairly seen the last of them; 
but the devil, not yet tired of tormenting him, 
guided the pantofles precisely to the mouth of 
the conduit. From this point they were carried 
along into the city, and sticking at the mouth 
of the aqueduct, they stopped it up, and pre- 
vented the water from flowing into the basin. 
The overseers of the city fountains, seeing that 
the water had stopped, immediately set about 
repairing the damage; and at length dragged 
into the face of day the old reprobate slippers, 
which they immediately took to the cadi, 
complaining loudly of Uie damage they had 
caused. 

The unfortunate proprietor was now con- 
demned to pay a fine still heavier than before: 
but far was he from having the luck of seeing 
his chattels detained. The cadi, having de- 
livered the sentence, said, like a conscientious 
magistrate, that he had no power of retaining 
other people's property, upon which the slippers, 
with much solemnity, were faithfully returned 
to their distracted master. He carried them 
home with him; and meditating as he went, 
and as well as he was able to meditate, how he 
should destroy them; at length he determined 
upon committing them to the flames. He ac- 
cordingly tried to do so, but they were too 
wet; so he put them on a terrace to dry. But 
the devil, as aforesaid, had reserved a still 
more cruel accident than any before: for a dog, 
whose master lived hard by, seeing these strange 
wild fowl of a pair of shoes, jumped from one 
terrace to the other, till he came to the miser's, 
and began to play with one of them; in his 
sport he dropped it over the balustrade, and it 
fell, heavy with hobnails and the accumulated 



guilt of years, on the tender head of an infimt, 
and killed him on the spot. The parents went 
straight to the cadi and complained that they 
had found their child dead, and Gasem's pantofle 
lying by it, upon which the judge condemned 
him to pay a very heavy fine. 

Casem returned home, and taking the pan- 
tofles, went back to the cadi, crying out with 
an enthusiasm that convulsed everybody, 
"Behold I behold! See here the fatal cause of 
all the sufferings of Casem, these accuned 
pantofles, which have at length brought ruin 
upon his head. My lord cadi, be so merciful, 
I pray you, as to give an edict that may free 
me from all imputation of accident which these 
slippers henceforth may occasion, as they cer- 
tainly will to anybody who ventures into their 
accursed leather." The cadi could not refuse 
this request; and the miser learned to his cost 
the ill effects of not buying a new pair of shoes. 



THE VIOLET-GIRL. 

BT LORD HOUOHTOV. 

When F«n<7 will oontinually rahaana 
Some painftal aoene <moe jae e cu t to the eye, 
Tie well to mould it into gentle veiM, 
That it maj lighter on the spirit lie. 

Home yeeter-eTe I wearily returned, 

Thong^ bright mj morning mood and short my way. 

Bat sad experience, in one moment earned, 

Can ornsh the heap'd enjoyments of a day. 

Passing the oomer of a poploos street, 
I marked a girl whose wont it was to stand, 
With pallid oheek, torn gown, and naked ftet» 
And bonches of fresh violets in eaoh hand. 

There her small oommeroe in the chill March 
She plied with accents miserably mild ; 
It was a frightftil thought to set together 
Thoee healthy bloss o ms and that fkding child :• 

—Those Inzaries and laigsss of the earth. 
Beauty and pleasure to the sense of man. 
And this poor sorry weed cast loosely Ibrth 
On lifb*s wild waste to struggle as it can 1 

To me that odorous purple ministers 
Hope-bearing memories and inspiring |^ 
While meanest images alone are hsa^ 
The sordid wants of base humanity. 

Think after all this lapse of hungry hooii^ 
In the diaftimished chamber of dim oold» 
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How ah» molt lotXb/B the mj loeiitcd flowm 
That on the iqiuUd table lie nxuold I 

Beet on jcnx woodland banks and witlier there, 
Sweet prelnden of ipdng ! fiur better eo. 
Than lire mieueed to fill the graep of care. 
And aerre the piteous purpoees of woe. 

Te are no longipr Nature's gracions gift, 
TouTselTes so mach, and harbingers of more- 
Bat a most bitter irony to lift 
The T^ that hidee our sorest mortal sore. 



EDUCATION. 

[Mtrtin Luther, bom at Eisleben, Saxony, 10th 
Norember. 1483 ; died 18th February, 1546. The great 
Reformer, and reverenced by his countrymen as the 
father of the German language and literature. The 
following aztrsot flrom ** A Disooune on the Spiritual 
Advantages arising fh)m the Futheranoe of Schools, and 
the Injury consequent on the Neglect of Them,** is an 
interesting specimen of Luther's powers as an esaaylBt, 
and has a curious significance in these days of school- 
boarda) 

Now if thou hast a child that is fit to receive 
instraction, and art able to hold him to it and 
dost not, but goest thy way and carest not what 
shall b^me of the secular government, its 
laws, its peace, &c, thou warrest against the 
secular government, as much as in thee lies, 
like the Turk, yea, like the devil himself. For 
thou withholdest from the kingdom, princi- 
pality, country, city, a redeemer, comfort, cor- 
ner-stone, helper, and saviour. And on thy ac- 
count the emperor loses both sword and crown; 
the country loses safeguard and freedom, and 
thou art the man through whose fault (as much 
as in thee lies) no man shall hold his body, 
wife, child, house, home, and goods in safety. 
Rather thou sacrificest all these without ruth in 
the shambles, and g^vest cause that men shall 
become mere beasts, and at last devour one 
another. This all thou wilt assuredly do, if 
thou withdraw thy child from so wholesome a 
condition, for the belly's sake. Now art thou 
not a pretty man and a useful in the world? who 
makest daily use of the kingdom and its peace, 
and by way of thanks, in return, robbest the 
same of thy son, and deliverest him up to 
avarice, and labourest with all diligence to this 
end, that there may be no man who shall help 
maintain the kingdom, law, and peace; but 
that all may go to wreck, notwithstanding thou 
thyself poflsessest and boldest body and life, 1 



goods and honour, by means of said kln^ 
dom. 

I will say nothing here of how fine a plea- 
sure it is for a man to be learned, albeit he 
have never an ofi&oe ; so that he can read all 
manner of things by himself at home, talk and 
converse with learned people, travel and act in. 
foreign lands. For peradventure there be few 
who will be moved by such delights. But see- 
ing thou art so bent upon mammon and victual, 
look here and see how many and how great 
goods God has founded upon schools and scho* 
lars, BO that thou shalt no more despise learn- 
ing and art by reason of poverty. Behold I 
emperors and kings must have chancellors and 
scribes, counsel lors, j urists, and scholars. Ther» 
is no prince but he must have chancellors, 
jurists, counsellors, scholars, and scribes: so- 
likewise, all counts, lords, cities, castles, must 
have syndics, city clerks, and other learned 
men ; nay, there is not a nobleman but must 
have a scribe. Reckon up, now, how manx 
kings, princes, counts, lords, cities, and towns, 
&c. Where will they find learned men three 
years hence? seeing that here and there already 
a want is felt. Truly I think kings will have 
to become jurists and princes chancellors, count» 
and lords will have to become scribes, and 
burgomasters sacristans. 

Therefore I hold that never was there a 
better time to study than now; not only for the 
reason that the art is now so abundant and so 
cheap, but also because great wealth and honour 
must needs ensue, and they that study now 
will be men of price; insomuch that two princes 
and three cities shall tear one another for a 
single scholar. For look above or around thee 
and thou wilt find that innumerable offices wait 
for learned men, before ten years shall have 
sped; and that few are being educated for the 
same. 

Besides honest gain, they have also honour. 
For chancellors, city clerks, jurists, and people 
in office, must sit with those who are placed on 
high, and help, counsel, and govern. And they,, 
in fact, are the lords of this world, although 
they are not so in respect of person, birth, and 
rank. 

Solomon himself mentions that a poor man 
once saved a city, by his wisdom, against a 
mighty king. Not that I would have, here- 
with, warriors, troopers, and what belongs to 
strife done away, or despised and rejected. 
They also, where they are obedient, help to pre- 
serve peace and all things with their fist Each 
has his honour before €k>d as well as his place 
and work. 

On the other hand, there are found certain 
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■eifttehen^ who conceit that the title of writer 
Js Maroe worthy to be named or heard. Well, 
then, regard not that, but think on thlB wise: 
these good people mnst have their amasement 
and their jest. Leave them their jest, bat re- 
main thou, nevertheless, a writer before God 
and the world. If they scratch long, thoa shalt 
see that they honour, notwithstanding, the pen 
above all things; that they place it' upon hat 
and helmet, as if they would confess, by their 
action, that the pen is the top of the world, 
without which they can neither be equipped 
for battle nor go about in peace; much less 
scratch so securely. For they also have need of 
the peace which the emperors, preachers, and 
teachers (the lawyers) teach and maintain. 
Wherefore thou seest that they place our im- 
plement, the dear pen, uppermost. And with 
reason, since they g^rd their own implement, 
the sword, about the thighs; there it hangs fitly 
and well for their work; but it would not be- 
seem the head: there must hover the plume. 
If, then, they have sinned against thee, tliey 
herewith expiate the offence, and thou must 
forgive them. 

There be some that deem the office of a 
writer to be an easy and trivial office ; but to 
ride in armour, to endure heat, cold, dust, 
thirst, and other inconvenience, they think to 
t>e laborious. Yea! that is the old, vulgar, 
daily tune; that no one sees where the shoe 
pinches another. Every one feels only his own 
troubles, and stares at the ease of others. True 
it is, it would be difficult for me to ride in 
armour; but then, on the other hand, I would 
like to see the rider who should sit me still the 
whole day long and look into a book, though 
he were not compelled to care for aught, to in- 
vent, or think, or read. Ask a chancery-clerk, 
a preacher, or an orator, what kind of work 
writing and haranguing is ? Ask a schoolmaster 
what kind of work is teaching and bringing 
up of boys? The pen is light, it is true, and 
among all trades no tool so easily furnished as 
that of the writing trade, for it needeth only 
a goose's wing, of which one shall everywhere 
find a sufficiency gratis. Nevertheless, in this 
employment, the best piece in the human body 
(as the head), and the noblest member (as the 
tongue), and the highest work (as speech) must 
take paxt and labour most; while, in others, 
either the fist, or the feet, or the back, or mem- 
bers of that class alone work ; and they that 
pursue them may sing merrily the while, and 

> Seharrhanun, men who aorateh for mon^, and 
think of nothing elM.— Tr. 

*Tbe wozd FtdeTf feather, ia need indUferently in 
Cknnan to denote pen or plome.— >Ta. | 



jest freely, which a writer cannot do. Three 
fingers do the work (so they say of writers), but 
the whole body and soul must co-operate. 

I have heard of the worthy and beloved em- 
peror Maximilian, how, when the great boobies 
complained that he employed so many writers 
for missions and other purposes, he is reported 
to have said: " What shall I do? They will not 
suffer themselves to be used in this way, there- 
fore I must employ writers." And further: 
" Knights I can create, but doctors I cannot 
create." So have I likewise heard of a fine 
nobleman, that he said, ''I will let my son 
study. It is no great art to hang two legs over 
a steed and be a rider; he shall soon learn me 
that; and he shall be fine and well-spoken." 

They say, and it is true, the pope was once 
a pupil too. Therefore despise me not the fel- 
lows who say **panem propter Dtum'' before the 
doors and sing the bread-song.' Thou hearest, 
as this psalm says, great princes and lords sing. 
I too have been one of these fellows, and have 
! received bread at the houses, especially at 
I Eisenach, my native city. Although, after- 
ward, my dear father maintained me, with all 
love and faith, in the high-school at Erfurt, and, 
by his sore sweat and labour, has helped me to 
what I have become — still I have been a beg- 
gar at the doors of the rich, and, according to 
this psalm, have attained so far by means of 
the pen, that now I would not compound with 
the Turkish emperor, to have his wealth and 
forego my art Yea, I would not take for it the 
wealth of the world many times multiplied; 
and yet, without doubt, I had never attained 
to it had I not chanced upon a school and the 
writers' trade. 

Therefore let thy son study, nothing doubt- 
ing, and though he should beg his bread the 
while, yet shalt thou give to our Lord Qod a 
fine piece of wood out of which he can whittle 
thee a lord. And be not disturbed that vulgar 
niggards contemn the art so disdainfully, and 
say. Aha ! if my son can write German, and 
read and cipher, he knows enough; I will have 
him a merchant. They shall soon become so 
tame that they will be fain to dig with their 
fingers, ten yards deep in the earth, for a 
scholar. For my merchant will not be a mer- 
chant long, when law and preaching fail. 
That know I for certain ; we theologians and 
lawyers must remain, or all must go down with 
us together. It cannot be otherwise. When 
theologians go, then goes the Word of Qod, and 

' A nog or pealm which ^e poorstudenti of Lather** 
time lang, when th^j went ahont imploring oharity al 
the docne of the rich. 
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remains noihiiig bat tlie lieatheii, jea! mere 
devila. When juriets go, tiien goes jastiee 
together with peaoe, and remains only murder, 
robberj, outrage, force, jea! mere wild beasts. 
Bat what the merchant shall earn and win, 
when peace is gone, I will leave it to his books 
to inform him. And how mach profit all his 
wealth shall be to him when prnching £uls, 
his conscience, I trow, shall declare to him. 

/ wiU tap brie/ip of a diligent piotu school- 
teaehtr or magister, or of whomsoever U is, that 
faithfvUy brings np hoys and instructs them, 
that such an one can never be SHficiently reeom- 
pensed or paid with money; as also the heathen 
Aristotle says^ Tet is this calling so shame- 
fallj despised among as, as though it were 
Altogether noo^t. And we call oorselTes 
Christians! 

And if I mast or coald relinqaish the office 
of preacher and other matters, there is no office 
I woald more willingly haye than that of school- 
master or teacher of boys. For I know that 
this work, next to the office of preacher, is the 
most pn^table, the greatest, and the best 
Besides, I know not even which is the best of 
the twa For it is hard to make old dogs tame 
and old rogaes upright; at which task, never- 
theless, the preacher's office labours, and often 
labours in vain. But young trees be more 
easily bent and trained, howbeit some should 
break in the effort. Bdovedf count it one of 
the highest virtues upon earth, to educate faith- 
JuUy the chUdrtn of others, which so few, and 
scarcely any, do by their own. 



MY LOVB. 

A tender paleness stealing o*er her cheek 
Veiled her sweet smile si 'twere a passing cloud. 
And such pure dignity of love avowed. 
That in my eyes my full ■oul strove to speak. 

Then knew I how the spirits of the blest 
Communion hold in heaven; so beamed serene 
That pitying thought, by every eye unseen 
Save mine, wont ever on her charms to rest. 

Each grace angelie, each meek glance humane, 
That Love ere to his fairest votaries lent. 
By this, were deemed ungentle cold disdain. 

Her lovely looks in sadness downward bent, 
In silence, to my fancy, seemed to say, 
Who calls my faithful friend to far away? 

PcnuBCH. 



THB COMMON LOT.^ 

BT JAMXS MOHTGOMIBT. 

Onee, in the flight of ages past. 
There lived a man :— and who was Ka9-" 
Blortal ! howe'er thy lot be cast» 
That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth. 
The land in which he died nnknown ; 
His name hath perish'd from the earth; 
This truth survives alone: — 

Tliat joy and grief, and hope and feai^ 
Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 
His bliss and woe, — a smile, a tear!— 
OUivion hides the 



The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 
The changing spirtts' rise and ftJl; 
We know that these were felt by him. 
For these are felt by alL 

He suffered, — but his pangs are o'er; 
Enjoy'd, — ^bnt his delists are fled; 
Had friends — ^hii friends are now no more; 
And foes,— his foes sre dead. 



He loved,— but whom he loved, the 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 
O, she was fair!— but nought oonld i 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw whatever thou hast seen; 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 
He was— whatever thou hast been; 
He is — what thou shalt be. 



The rolling seasons, day and night. 
Bun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 
To him exirt in vain. 



iln 1806 BjTon wrote an " Answer to a beantilU 
poem entitled The Cbmmon Lot," in whidi be pleads that 
honour and fiune nerer die. The lUkming etentss wQI 
show the ars;nment of the poem : 

"The rolling leawins pan awaj. 

And Time untiring wares hie wing; 
Whilst honour's laurels ne'er deoaj. 
But bloom in ftesh, uniiMling spring. 

What though the senlptnrs be destro/d« 
From dark oblivion meant to guard; 

A bri^t renown shall be ei^oyed 
By thoee whose virtues claim reward. 

Then do not tnj the oommon lot 
Of all lies deep in Lethe's wave ; 

Some few who ne'er will be fotgoi, 
Sludl bunt the boindafe of the giafSw" 
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Th« eloudfl and lanbeams, o'er bii eye 
Thai onoe their ahadee and gloty threw, 
Hare left in yonder ulent sky 
No Teitige where they flew. 

The annala of the human race, 
Their mini, ainoe the world began. 
Of Hix afford no other trace 
Than this,->THB]iE lived a man ! 
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BT THOMAS HOOD. 
Anna Vinunqne Oanoe.' 



I was once — for a few hours only — in the 
militia. I suspect I was in part answerable 
for my own mishap. There is a story in Joe 
Miller of a man who, being pressed to serve 
his migesty on another element, pleaded his 
polite breeding, to the gang, as a good ground 
of exemption; but was told that the crew being 
a set of sad unmannerly dogs, a Chesterfield 
was the very character they wanted. The 
militiamen acted, I presume, on the same prin- 
ciple. Their customary schedule was forwarded 
to me, at Brighton, to fill up, and in a moment 
of incautious hilarity — induced, perhaps, by 
the absence of all business or employment, 
except pleasure — I wrote myself down in the 
descriptive column as ** Quite a CtenUeinan." 

The consequence followed immediately. A 
precept, addressed by the High Constable of 
Westminster to the Low ditto of the parish of 

St M , and endorsed with my name, 

informed me that it had turned up in that 
ij^voluntary lottery, the ballot 

At the sight of the orderly, who thought 
proper to deliver the document into no other 
hands than mine, my mother-in-law cried, and 
my wife fainted on the spot They had no 
notion of any distinctions in military service 
— a soldier was a soldier — and they imagined 
that, on the very morrow, I might be ordered 
abroad to a fresh Waterloo. They were un- 
fortunately ignorant of that benevolent pro- 
vision, which absolved the militia from going 
out of the kingdom — "except in case of an 
invasion." In vain I represented that we were 
** locals;" they had heard of local diseases, and 
thought there might be wounds of the same 
description. In vain I explained that we were 
not troops of the line; — they could see nothing 
to choose between being shot in a line, or in 
any other figure. I told them next that I was 
not obliged to " serve myself;" — but they an- 
swered, ** 'twas so much the harder I should 



be obliged to serve any one else." Hy beio|f 
sent abroad, they said, would be the death of 
them; for they had witnessed at Ramigate the 
embarkation of the Walcheren expedition, and 
too well remembered "the misery of the sol- 
diers' wives at seeing their husbands in (niii«- 
pwrur 

I told them that, at the very worst, if I 
shovid be sent abroad, there was no reason 
why I should not return again; — but they 
both declared, they never did, and never would 
believe in those " Returns of the Killed and 
Wounded." 

The discussion was in this stage when it was 
interrupted by another loud single knock at 
the door, a report equal in its eflfects on us to 
that of the memorable cannon-shot at Brussels; 
and before we could recover ourselves, a strap- 
ping sergeant entered the parlour with a huge 
bow, or rather rainbow, of party-coloured rib- 
bons in his cap. He came, he said, to oflfer a 
substitute for me; but I was prevented from 
reply by the indignant females asking him in 
the same breath, "Who and what did he think 
could be a substitute for a son and a husband ?" 

The poor sergeant looked foolish enough at 
this turn; but he was still more abashed when 
the two anxious ladies began to cross-examine 
him on the length of his services abroad, and 
the number of his wounds, the campaigns of 
the militiaman having been confined doubtless 
to Hounslow, and his bodily marks militant to 
the three stripes on his sleeve. Parrying these 
awkward questions he endeavoured to prevail 
upon me to see the proposed proxy, a fine 
young fellow, he assured me, of unusual stature; 
but I told him it was quite an indiflferent point 
with me whether he was 6-feet-2 or 2-feet-6, in 
short, whether he was as tall as the flag, or 
" under the standard." 

The truth is, I reflected that it was a time 
of profound peace, that a civil war or an in- 
vasion, was very unlikely; and as for an occa- 
sional drill, that I could moke shift, like 
Lavater, to right-about-face. 

Accordingly, I declined seeing the substitute, 
and dismissed the sergeant with a note to the 
war-secretary to this purport — "That I con- 
sidered myself cfratcn, and expected therefore 
to be well quartered. That, under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, it would probably 
be unnecessary for militiamen 'to be mus- 
tarded;' but that if his majesty did *caU me 
outf I hoped I should *give him scUi^ac- 

The females were far from being pleased 
with this billet They talked a great deal of 
moral suicide, wilful murder, and seeking the 
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bubble repatation in the cannon's mouth; 
but I shall ever think that I took the proper 
course, for, after the lapse of a few hours, two 
more of the general's red-coats, or general post- 
men, brought me a large packet sealed with 
the war-office seal, and superscribed " Henry 
Hardinge," by which I was officially absolved 
from serving on horse or on foot, or on both 
together, then and thereafter. 

And why, I know not — unless his migesty 
doubted the handsomeness of discharging me 
in particular, without letting off the rest; — 
but so it was, that in a short time afterwards 
there issued a proclamation by which the ser- 
vices of all militiamen were for the present 
dispensed with, — and we were left to pursue 
our several avocations, — of course, all the 
lighter in our spirits for being disembodied. 

— From the Comic AnnuoL 



THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 

A VARIATION. 

Youth rambles on life's arid mount, 
And strikes the rock, and finds the vein, 
And brings the water from the fount, 
The fount which shall not flow again. 

The man mature with labour chops 
For the bright stream a channel grand, 
And sees not that the sacred drops 
Ran off and vanished out of hand. 

And then the old man totters nigh, 
And feebly rakes among the stones. 
The mount is mute, the channel dry ! 
And down he lays his weary bones. 

Matthew Arnold. 



HAPPINESS. 

Beoaoie the Few with ngnal yirtae'orowned. 
The heights and pinnaolee of human mind. 
Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 
Widh not th J soul less wise or less refined. 
True, thai the small delights which every daj 
Cheer and distract the pilgrim are not theirs ; 
True, that, though free fh>m passion's lawlea sway, 
A loftier being brings severer cares. 
Tet hare they special pleasures, eren mirth, 
By those undreamt-of who have only trod 
Life's valley smooth ; and if the rolling earth 
To their nice ear have many a painftil tone, 
They know, man does not live by joy alone, 
But by the preaenoe ef the power of Ood. 

Lord Houohtqh. 



THE LADY OF OOLLBRITS. 

BT T. CROFTOir CBOKIB.^ 

On the shore of Smerwick harbour, one fin« 
summer's morning, just at daybreak, stood 
Dick Fitzgerald ''shoghing the dudeen/' which 
may be translated, smoking his pipe. The 
sun was gradually rising behind the lofty 
Brandon, the dark sea was getting green in 
the light, and the mists, clearing away out of 
the valleys, went rolling and curling like the 
smoke from the comer of Dick's mouth. 

** 'Tia just the pattern of a pretty morning^," 
said Dick, taking the pipe from between his 
lips, and looking towards the distant ocean, 
which lay as still and tranquil as a tomb of 
polished marble. ' ' Well, to be sure," continued 
he, after a pause, '''tis mighty lonesome to be 
talking to one's self by way of company, and 
not to have another soul to answer one — 
nothing but the child of one's own voice, the 
echo! I know this, that if I had the luck, or 
maybe the misfortune," said he, with a mel- 
ancholy smile, ''to have the woman, it would 
not be this way with me! — and what in the 
wide world is a man without a wife? He's no 
more surely than a bottle without a drop of 
drink in it, or dancing without music, or the 
left 1^ of a scissors, or a fishing-line without 
a hook, or any other matter that is no waya 
complete. — Is it not so?" said Dick Fitzgerald, 
casting his eyes towards a rock upon the strand, 
which, though it could not speak, stood up as 
firm and looked as bold as ever Kerry witness 
did. 

But what was his astonishment at beholding, 
just at the foot of that rock, a beautiful young 
creature combing her hair, which was of a 
sea-green colour; and now, the salt water shin- 
ing on it, appeared, in the morning light, like 
melted butter upon cabbage. 

Dick guessed at once that she was a Merrow, 
although he had never seen one before, for he 
spied the cohtdeen driuth, or little enchanted 
cap, which the sea people use for diving down 
into the ocean, lying upon the strand, near 
her; and he had heard, that if once he could 
possess himself of the cap, she would lose the 
power of going away into the water: so he 
seized it with all speed, and she, hearing the 
noise, turned her head about as natural as any 
Christian. 

When the Merrow saw that her little diving- 
cap was gone, the salt tears — doubly salt, no 

1 From Fairy Legends and Tradition* of the South of 
Ireland. 
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4oabt, from her — came trickling down her 
cheeks, and she began a low moamfal cry with 
jxLit the tender voice of a new-bom infant. Dick, 
although he knew well enough what she was 
crying for, determined to keep the cohuleen 
driuth, let her cry never so much, to see what 
luck would come out of it. Yet he could not 
help pitying her; and when the dumb thing 
looked up in his face, and her cheeks all moist 
with tears, 'twas enough to make any one feel, 
let alone Dick, who had ever and always, like 
most of his countrymen, a mighty tender heart 
of his own. 

"Don't cry, my darling," said Dick Fitz- 
gerald; but the Merrow, like any bold child, 
only cried the more for that. 

Dick sat himself down by her side, and took 
hold of her hand by way of comforting her. 
'Twas in no particular an ugly hand, only 
there was a small web between the fingers, as 
there is in a duck's foot; but 'twas as thin and 
as white as the skin between egg and shell. 

"What's your name, my darling?" says 
Dick, thinking to make her conversant with 
him; but he got no answer; and he was certain 
sure now, either that she could not speak, or 
did not understand him : he therefore squeezed 
her hand in his, as the only way he had of 
talking to her. It's the universal language; 
and there's not a woman in the world, be she 
fish or lady, that does not understand it. 

The Merrow did not seem much displeased 
at this mode of conversation; and, making an 
end of her whining all at once — " Man," says 
ahe, lookingnpin Dick Fitzgerald's face, "man, 
will you eat me?" 

" By all the red petticoats and check aprons 
between Dingle and Tralee," cried Dick, jump- 
ing up in amazement, " I'd as soon eat myself, 
my jewel! Is it I eat you, my pet? — Now, 
'twas some ngly ill-looking thief of a fish put 
that notion into your own pretty head, with 
the nice green hair down upon it, that is so 
cleanly combed out this morning!" 

"Man," said the Merrow, "what will you 
do with me, if yon won't eat me?" 

Dick's thoughts were running on a wife : he 
■aw, at the first glimpse, that she was hand- 
lome; but since she spoke, and spoke too like 
any real woman, he was fairly in love with her. 
'Twas the neat way she called him man, that 
settled the matter entirely. 

" Fish," says Dick, trying to speak to her 
after her own short fashion; " fish," sajrs he, 
"here's my word, fresh and fasting, for you 
this blessed morning, that I'll make yon Mis- 
tress Fitzgerald before all the world, and that's 
what I'll do." 



" Never say the word twice," says she, " I'm 
ready and willing to be yours. Mister Fitz- 
gerald; but stop, if you please, 'till I twist up 
my hair." 

It was sometime before she had settled it 
entirely to her liking; for she guessed, I Bup« 
pose, that she was going among strangers, 
where she would be looked at. When that 
was done, the Merrow put the comb in her 
pocket, and then bent down her head and whis- 
pered some words to the water that was close 
to the foot of the rock. 

Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the 
top of the sea, going out towards the wide 
ocean, just like a breath of wind rippling 
along, and, says he, in the greatest wonder, 
" Is it speaking you are, my darling, to the 
salt water?" 

" It's nothing else," says she, quite care- 
lessly, " I'm just 8cnding word home to my 
father, not to be waiting breakfast for me; 
just to keep him from being uneasy in his 
mind." 

"And who's your father, my duck?" says 
Dick. 

"What!" said the Merrow, "did you never 
hear of my father? he's the king of the waves, 
to be sure!" 

" And yourself, then, is a real king's daugh- 
ter?" said Dick, opening his two eyes to take 
a full and true survey of his wife that was 
to be. " Oh, I'm nothing else but a made 
man with you, and a king your father: — to be 
sure he has all the money that's down in the 
bottom of the sea!" 

"Money," repeated the Merrow, "what's 
money?" 

" 'Tis no bad thing to have when one wants 
it," replied Dick; "and maybe now the fisheA 
have the understanding to bring up whatever 
you bid them?" 

"Oh yes," said the Merrow, "they bring 
me what I want. " 

" To speak the truth, then," said Dick, "'tis 
a straw bed I have at home before you, and 
that, I'm thinking, is no ways fitting for a 
king's daughter; so if 'twould not be displeas- 
ing to you, just to mention, a nice feather bed, 
with a pair of new blankets — but what am I 
talking about? maybe you have not such 
thing as beds down under the water?" 

" By all means," said she, " Mr. Fitzgerald 
— plenty of beds at your service. I've fourteen 
oyster beds of my own, not to mention one 
just planting for the rearing of yonng ones." 

" Yon have," says Dick, scratching his head 
and looking a little pozzled. " 'Tis a feather 
bed I was speaking of — but clearly, yoora is 
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the Tery cat of a decent plan, to have bed and 
supper 80 handy to each other, that a person 
when they'd have the one need never ask for 
the other." 

However, bed or no bed, money or no money, 
Dick Fitzgerald determined to marry the Mer- 
row, and the Merrow had given her consent. 
Away they went, therefore, across the strand, 
from GoUerus to Ballinrunnig, where Father 
Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning. 

" There are two words to this bargain, Dick 
Fitzgerald," said his reverence, looking mighty 
glum. " And is it a fishy woman you'd marry? 
— the Lord preserve us! — Send the scaly crea- 
ture home to her own people, that's my advice 
to you, wherever she came from." 

Dick had the cohuleen driuth in his hand, 
and was about to give it back to the Merrow, 
who looked covetously at it, but he thought for 
a moment, and then, says he — 

" Please your reverence, she's a king's daugh- 
ter." 

" If she was the daughter of fifty kings," 
said Father Fitzgibbon, '* I tell you, you can't 
marry her, she being a fish." 

" Please your reverence," said Dick again, 
in an undertone, *' she's as mild and beautiful 
as the moon." 

" If she was as mild and as beautiful as the 
sun, moon, and the stars, all put together, I 
tell you, Dick Fitzgerald," said the priest, 
stamping his right foot, " you can't marry her, 
she being a fish!" 

" But she has all the gold that's down in the 
sea only for the asking, and I'm a made man 
if I marry her: and," said Dick, looking up 
slily, " I can make it worth any one's while 
to do the job." 

"Oh! that alters the case entirely," replied 
the priest; "why, there's some reason now in 
what you say: why didn't you tell me this 
before? — ^marry her by all means, if she was 
ten times a fish. Money, you know, is not to 
be refused in these bad times, and I may as 
well have the hansel of it as another, that may- 
be would not take half the pains in counselling 
you that I have done." 

So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitz- 
gerald to the Merrow, and like any loving 
couple, they returned to Gollerus, well pleased 
with each other. Everything prospered with 
Dick — he was at the sunny side of the world; 
the Merrow made the best of wives, and they 
lived together in the greatest contentment. 

It was wonderful to see, considering where 
she had been brought up, how she would busy 
herself about the house, and how well she 
nnrwd the children; for at the end of three 



yearn, there were as many young Fitzgerald^ 
— two boys and a girL 

In short, Dick was a happy man, and so he 
might have continued to the end of his days, 
if he had only the sense to take proper care of 
what he had got; many another man, how- 
ever, beside Dick, has not had wit enough to- 
do that. 

One day when Dick was obliged to go to 
Tralee, he left the wife, minding the childrea 
at home after him, and thinking i^e had plenty 
to do without disturbing his fishing-tackle. 

Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs. Fitz* 
gerald set about cleaning up the house, and 
chancing to pull down a fishing-net, what 
should she find behind it in a hole in the wall, 
but her own cohuleen driuth. 

She took it out and looked at it, and then 
she thought of her father the king, and her 
mother the queen, and her brothers and sisters, 
and she felt a longing to go back to them. 

She sat down on a little stool, and thought 
over the happy days she had spent under the 
sea; then i^e looked at her children, and 
thought on the love and afifection of poor Dick, 
and how it would break his heart to lose hen 
" But," says she, '' he won't lose me entirely, 
for I'll come back to him again, and who can 
blame me for going to see my father and my 
mother after being so long away from them?" 

She got up and went towards the door, but 
came back again to look once more at the 
child that was sleeping in the cradle. She 
kissed it gently, and as she kissed it, a tear 
trembled for an instant in her eye, and then 
fell on its rosy cheek. She wiped away the 
tear, and turning to the eldest little girl, told 
her to take good care of her brothers, and to 
be a good child herself, until she came back. 
The Merrow then went down to the strand. 
The sea was lying calm and smooth, just heav- 
ing and glittering in the sun, and she thought 
she heard a faint sweet singing, inviting her 
to come down. All her old ideas and feelings 
came flooding over her mind, Dick and her 
children were at the instant forgotten, and 
placing the cohiUeen driuth on her head, she 
plunged in. 

Dick came home in the evening, and missing^ 
his wife, he asked Kathleen, his little girl, 
what had become of her mother, but she could 
not tell him. He then inquired of the neigh- 
bours, and he learned that she was seen going 
towanis the strand with a strange -looking 
thing like a cocked hat in her hand. He re- 
turned to his cabin to search for the cohuleen 
driutlL It was gone, and the truth now flashed 
upon him. 
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Tear after year did Dick Fitxgerald wait 
expecting the retam of his wife, bat he never 
■aw her more. Dick never married again, 
always thinking that the Merrow would sooner 
or later retnm to him, and nothing conld ever 
penoade him bat that her father the king 
kept her below by main force; ''for/' said 
Dick, " she surely would not of herself give up 
her husband and her children." 

While she was with him, she was so good a 
wife in every respect, that to this day she is 
spoken of in the tradition of the country, as 
the pattern for one, under the name of the 
Last of Gollerus. 



THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 

Moumfally! O, mourofully 

This midnight wind doth sigh. 
Like some sweet plaintive melody 

Of ages long gone by : 
It B])eak8 a tale of other yean — 

Of hopes that bloomed to die — 
Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 

And loves that mouldering lie! 

Mournfully! O, mournfully 

This midnight wind doth moan ; 
It stirs some chord of memory 

In each dull heavy tone : 
The voices of the much-loved dead 

8eem floating thereu]>on — 
All, all my fond heart cherished 

Ere death had made it lone. 

Moumfally! O, mournfully 

Thii midnight wind doth swell. 
With its quaint pensive minstrelsy, 

Hope's passionate farewell 
To the dreamy joys of early years, 

Ere yet griefs canker fell 
On the hearths bloom— ay! well may tean 

Start at that parting knell ! 

Wm. IfOTHXRWKLL. 
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The wretch, condemned with life to part. 

Still, stiU on hope relies; 
And every pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the gleaming taper's light, 

Adorns and cheers the way; 
And still, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray. 

OUVXB GOLDiMinL 

VOL. m. 



THE HEIRESS. 

How much of human hostility depends on 
that circumstance — distance! If the most 
bitter enemies were to come into contact^ 
how much their ideas of each other would 
be chastened and corrected! They would 
mutually amend their erroneous impressions; 
see much to admire, and much to imitate in 
each other; and half the animosity that sheda 
its baneful influence on society would fade 
away and be forgotten. 

It was one day when I was about seven year» 
old, after an unusual bustle in the family 
mansion, and my being arrayed in a black 
frock, much to my inconvenience, in the hot 
month of August, that I was told my asthmatic 
old uncle had gone off like a lamb, and that I 
was heiress of ten thousand per annum. This 
information, given with an air of infinite im- 
portance, made no very great impression upon 
me at the time, and in spite of the circum- 
stance being regularly dwelt on, by my French 
governess, at Camden House, after every hein- 
ous misdemeanour, I had thought little or 
nothing on the subject till at the age of eight- 
een I was called on to bid adieu to Levizac 
and pirouttes, and hear uncle's will read by 
my guardian. 

It furnished me, indeed, with ample ma- 
terials for thinking. Dr. Marrowfat's face, 
neither human nor divine — I see it before me, 
while I am writing — appeared positively fright- 
ful as he recited its monstrous contents. It 
appeared that my father and uncle, though 
brothers, had wrangled and jangled through, 
life ; and that the only subject on which they 
ever agreed, was supporting the dignity of 
the Vavasour family. That in a moment or 
unprecedented unison they had determined,, 
that, as the title fell to my cousin Edgar, and* 
the estates to me, to keep both united in the* 
family, we should marry. And it seemed,, 
whichever party violated these precious con- 
ditions, was actually dependent on the other- 
for bread and butter. When I first heard of 
this arrangement I blessed myself, and Sir 
Edgar curaed himself. A passionate, over- 
bearing, dissolute young man, thought I, for 
a husband — for the husband of an orphan — 
of a girl who has not a nearer relation than 
himself in the world — who has no father to- 
advise her, no mother to support her: — a pro- 
fessed rake too — who will merely view me a» 
an incumbrance on his estate, who will think 
no love, no confidence, no respect due to me; 
who will insult my feelings, deride my sent^- 
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ments, and wither with ankindness the best 
affections of my nature. No ! I concluded, as 
my constitutional levity returned — I have the 
greatest possible respect for guardians — revere 
their office — and tremble at their authority — 
but to make myself wretched merely to please 
them — no! no! I positively cannot think of it. 
Well — time, who is no respecter of persons, 
went on. The gentleman was within a few 
months of being twenty-one, and on the day 
of his attaining age he was to say whether it 
was his pleasure to fulfil the engagement. My 
opinion I found was not to be asked. A titled 
husband was procured for me, and I was to 
take him and be thankful. I was musing on 
my singular situation when a thought struck 
me. Can I not see him, and judge of his 
character unsuspected by himself. This is 
the season when he pays an annual visit to 
my godmother; why not persuade her to let 
me visit her incog. The idea, strange as it 
was, was instantly acted on, and a week saw 
me at Yale-Royal, without carriages, without 
horses, without servants; to all appearance a 
girl of no pretensions or expectations, and 
avowedly dependent on a distant relation. 

To this hour I remember my heart beating 
audibly as I descended to the dining-room, 
where I was to see, for the first time, the 
future arbiter of my fate ; and I shall never 
forget my surprise when a pale, gentlemanly, 
and rather reserved young man, in apparent 
ill health, was introduced to me for the noisy, 
dissolute, distracting, and distracted baronet! 
Preciously have I been hoaxed, thought I, as, 
after a long and rather interesting conversa- 
tion with Sir Edgar, I, with the other ladies, 
left the room. 

Days rolled on in succession. Chance con- 
tinually brought us together, and prudence 
began to whisper, "Tou had better return 
home." Still I lingered — till one evening, 
towards the close of a long t£te-a-t6te conver- 
sation, on my saying that I never considered 
money and happiness as synonymous terms, 
and thought it very possible to live on five 
hundred a year, he replied, 

** One admission more — could you live on 
it with me? Tou are doubtless acquainted,*' 
he continued, with increasing emotion, "with 
my unhappy situation, but not perhaps aware, 
that, revolting from a union with Miss Vava- 
sour, I have resolved on taking orders, and 
accepting a living from a friend. If foregoing 
more brilliant prospects you would condescend 
to share my retirement." 

His manner, the moment, the lovely scene 
which surrounded us, all combined against 



me, and Heaven only knows what answer I 
might have been hurried into had I not got 
out, with a gaiety foreign to my heart, 

" 1 can say nothing to you till you have, 
in person, explained your sentiments to Miss 
Vavasour. Nothing — positively nothing." 

" But why? Can seeing her again and 
again," he returned, " ever reconcile me to her 
manners, habits, and sentiments — or any estates 
induce me to place, at the head of my table, 
a hump-backed bas-bleu in g^recn spectacles?*' 

"Hump-backed?" 

"Yes, from her cradle. But you coloor. 
Do you know her?" 

"Intimately. She's my most particular 
friend!" 

" I sincerely beg your pardon. What an un- 
lucky dog I am! I hope you're not offended?" 

"Offended! offended! offended! oh no — not 
offended. Hump-backed! good heavens! Not 
the least offended. Hump -backed! of all 
things in the world!" and I involuntarily gave 
a glance at the glass. 

" I had no conception," he resumed, as soon 
as he could collect himself, "that there wa.4 
any acquaintance." 

"The most intimate," I replied; "and I 
can assure you that you have been represented 
to her as the most dissolute, passionate, awk- 
ward, ill-disposed young man breathing. " 

"The deuce!" 

"Don't swear, but hear me. See your 
cousin. Tou will find yourself mistaken. 
With her answer you shall have mine." And 
with a ludicrous attempt to smile, when I 
was monstrously inclined to cry, I contrived 
to make my escape. 

I heard something very like "Curse Miss 
Vavasour!" on the way to my own apartment. 
We did not meet again: for the next morning, 
in no very enviable frame of mind, I returned 
home. 

A few weeks afterwards Sir Edgar came of 
age. The bells were ringing blythely in the 
breeze — the tenants were carousing on the 
lawn — when he drove up to the door. My 
cue was taken. With a large pair of green 
spectacles on my nose — in a darkened room — 
I prepared for this tremendous interview. 
After hems and hahs innumerable, and with 
confusion the most distressing to himself, and 
the most amusing to me, he gave me to under- 
stand he could not fulfil the engagement made 
for him, and regretted it had ever been con- 
templated. 

" No — no," said I, in a voice that made him 
start, taking off my green spectacles with a 
profound courtesy, "no! no! it is preposterotta 
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to suppose that Sir Edgar Yayasoar would erer 
connect himself with an ill-bred, awkward, 
hump-backed girl." 

Exclamations and explanations, laughter and 
railleries, intermixed with more serious feel- 
ings, followed ; but the result of all was — ^that 
— that — that we were married. 

—From The Blank-Book of a 8maU Colleger, 



WHILE TAKIN* A WIFT 0* MY PIPE. 

BY EDWIN WAUGH.* 

While takin' » wilt o* mj pipe iother neet, 

A thowt trickled into my pate. 
That snlkin' beooee evezything isn't sweet, 

Is nought but a foolish consate; 
It nion had bin made for a bit of a spree. 

An' th' world were a marlockin' schoo', 
Wi' nought nobbut heytin', an' drinkin', an' glee, 

An' haliday gam to go through. 
He'd sicken afore 
His fh>lio were o'er, 

An' feel he'd bin bom for a foo'. 

Poor crayter, he's o' discontentment an* deawt, 

Whaterer his fortin may be; 
He's just like a chylt at goes cryin' abeawt, 

" Eawr Johnny's moor traycle nor me;" 
One minute he's trouble't, next minute he's fkin, 

An' then, they're so blended i' one. 
It's hard to tell whether he's laughin' through pain, 

Or whether heTs peawtin' for ftm;^ 
He stumbles, an' grumbles, 
He struggles, an' Juggles,— 

He capers a bit, — an' he^s gone. 

It's wise to be humble i' prosiwrous ways. 

For trouble may chanoe to be nee; 
It's wise for to struggle wi' sorrowftil days 

Till sorrow breeds sensible glee; 
He's rich that, contented wi' little, lives wed, 

An' nurses his little to moor ; 
He's weel off 'at's rich, ir he nobbut can fisel 

He's brother to thooee that are poor; 
An' to him 'at does fair. 
Though his livin' be bore. 

Borne comfort shall olez be sure. 

We'n nobbut a lifetime a- piece here below, 

An' th' lungeat is very soon spent ; 
There's snmmat aboon measnr's cuts for us o*, 

An' th' mot on 'em nobbut a font ; 
Lung or short, rough or fine, little matter for that, 

We'n make th' best o'th stuif till it's done. 
An' when it leets eawt to get riTven a bit, 

Let's dam it as weel as we con ; 
When th' order comes to us 
To doff these owd elooas, 

Tberell surely be new uns to don. 

* From LameoAire 8mg9, 
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[Alexander Wilson, bom in Paisley, 6th July, 1766 ; 
died in Philadelphia, 23d August, 1813. A poet and 
the founder of American ornithology. For scrsfal 
years he worked at the loom as a weaver in his natlva 
town, and afterwards travelled through the country aa 
a peddler. He published his first volume of poems in 
1790, and two years later issued, anonymously, his 
humorous ballad of Watty and Meg, which, mueh 
to the author's delight, was attributed to Bums. He 
emigrated to America in 1794 ; and found occupation 
as a schoolmaster. Upon settling at Kingsessing, he 
began to prepare for his great work on American orni- 
thology ; he explored the country, generally alone, and 
personally collected all his speoimena He lived to com- 
plete the eighth volume of the work ; the ninth waa 
produced under the care of his friend and occasional 
comi>anion in his explorations, George Ord. Wilson's 
poetical talent has been almost forgotten, whilst hit 
fame as an ornithologist remains undiminished.] 

Of all professions that this world has known. 

From clowns and cobblers upwards to the throne; 

From the grave architect of Greece and Rome, 

Down to the flramer of a fiurthing broom. 

The worst for care and undeserved abuse, 

The fixst in real dignity and use 

(If sUll'd to teach and diUgent to rule). 

Is the leam'd matter of a little sohooL 

Not he who guides his legs, or skills the clown 

To square his fist, and knock his fellow down : 

Not he who shows the still more barbarous art 

To parry thrusts and pierce th' unguarded heart ; 

But that good man, who, faithfol to his chai-ge, 

Btill toils the opening reason to enlaige ; 

And leads the growing mind, through every stsge. 

From humble A, B, C, to God's own page ; 

From black, rough pothooks, horrid to the sight, 

To fldrest Unes that float o'er purest white ; 

From numeraiionf through an opening way. 

Till dark annuitia leem dear as day ; 

Pours o'er the mind a flood of mental light, 

Expands its wings, and gives it powers for flight, 

Till earth's remotest bound, and heaven's bright tnda 

He trace, weigh, messnre, picture, and explain. 

If such his toils, sure honour and regard 
And wealth and fkme will be his dear reward. 
Sure every tongue will utter forth his praise. 
And blessings gild the evening of his days I 
Yes I— bless'd indeed, by cold ungrateful soon* 
With study pale, by daily oi -oss cs worn. 
Despised by those who to his labours owe 
All that they read, and almost all they know; 
Condemn'd, each tedious day, such cares to 
As well might drive e'en Plitienoe to despair; 
The partial parent's taunt— the idler dull— 
Tlie blockhead's dark impenetrable skull-— 
The endless round of A, B, Cs whole train 
Bepeat<»d o'er ten thousand times in vain. 
Placed on a point, the object of each sneer. 
His fknlts enlarge, his merits disappear: 
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If mild— " Our loay nuuUr lovet kit ea$e, 
TJU 6oyt at $ehool do anything tkejf pUaat,** 
If rlsid— "ift't a crotM hardhearted wrdeh. 
Me driwi tht ckUdren $iupid with hit birdi. 
My child, with geniU iMant, wiU mind a drtolA/ 
Bvtfrownt amd jiogging frighten him to death,** 
Do at he will his oonduct is arraign'd. 
And dear the little th&t he geta is gain'd ; 
ETen that is giTen him, on the quarter day. 
With looks that call it — money thrown away. 
Jiut heaven 1 who knowe the unremitting oan 
And deep lolieitude that teaohen ehare ; 
If fuch their fkte, 1^ thy divine oontrol 
O give them health and fortitude of aonl I 
Souls that disdain the murderous tongue of Fame, 
And strength to make the sturdiest of them tame. 
Grant this, ye powers 1 to Dominies distress'd, 
Their sharp-tailed hickoriet will do the rest. 



THE TURNIP. 

BT THX BROTHERS ORIMM. 

There were two brothers who were both 
Boldiers; the one was rich, the other poor. The 
poor man thought he woald try to better himself ; 
80, pulling oflf his red coat, he became a gardener, 
and dug his ground well, and sowed turnips. 

When the seed came up, there was one plant 
bigger than all the rest; and it kept getting 
larger and larger, and seemed as if it would 
never cease growing; so that it might have 
been called the prince of turnips, for there 
never was such a one seen before, and never 
will again. At last it was so big that it filled 
a cart, and two oxen could hardly draw it; and 
the gardener knew not what in the world to 
do with it, nor whether it would be a blessing 
or a curse to him. One day he said to himself, 
"What shall I do with it? if I sell it, it wiJl 
bring no more than another; and for eating 
the little turnips are better than this; the best 
thing perhaps is to carry it and give it to the 
king as a mark of respect." 

Then he yoked his oxen, and drew the turnip 
to the court, and gave it to the king. "What 
a wonderful thing!" said the king; "I have 
seen many strange things, but such a monster 
as this I never saw. Where did you get the 
seed? or is it only your good luck ? If so, you 
are a true child of fortune." "Ah, no!" an- 
swered the gardener, " I am no child of fortune; 
I am a poor soldier, who never could get enough 
to live upon ; so I lai<i aside my red coat, and 
set to work, tilling the ground. I have a 
brother, who is ric)», and your majesty knows 
him well, and aU the world knows him; but 
because I am poor, everybody forgets me." 



The king then took pity on him, and 
"Tou shall be poor no longer. I will give 
you so much that you shall be even richer than 
your brother." Then he gave him gold and 
lands and flocks, and made him ao rich that 
his brother's fortune could not at all be com- 
pared with his. 

When the brother heard of all this, and how 
a turnip had made the gardener ao rich, he 
envied him sorely, and bethought himself how 
he could contrive to get the same good fortane 
for himself. However, he determined to man- 
age more cleverly than his brother, and got 
together a rich present of gold and fine horaea 
for the king; and thought he must have a 
much larger gift in return: for if his brother 
had received so much for only a turnip, what 
must his present be worth? 

The king took the gift very graciously, and 
said he knew not what to give in return more 
valuable and wonderful than the great turnip; 
so the soldier was forced to put it into a cart, 
and drag it home with him. When he reached 
home he knew not upon whom to vent his rage 
and spite; and at length wicked thoughts came 
into his head, and he resolved to kill his 
brother. 

So he hired some villains to murder him; 
and having shown them where to lie in ambush, 
he went to his brother and said, " Dear brother, 
I have found a hidden treasure; let us go and 
dig it up, and share it between us." The other 
had no suspicions of his roguery; so they went 
out together, and as they were travelling along 
the murderers rushed out upon him, bound 
him, and were going to hang him on a tree. 

But whilst they were getting all ready, they 
heard the trampling of a horse at a distance, 
which so frightened them that they pushed 
their prisoner neck and shoulders together into 
a sack, and swung him up by a cord to the tree, 
where they left him dangling, and ran away. 
Meantime lie worked and worked away, till he 
made a hole large enough to put out his head. 
When the horseman came up he proved to 
be a student, a merry fellow, who was journey- 
ing along on his nag, and singing as he went. 
As soon as the man in the sack saw him passing 
under the tree, he cried out, " Good morning! 
good morning to thee, my friend!" The stu- 
dent looked about everywhere, and seeing no 
one, and not knowing where the voice came 
from, cried out, "Who calls me?" 

Then the man in the tree answered, " Lift 
up thine eyes, for behold here I sit in the sack 
of wisdom; here have I, in a short time, learned 
great and wondrous things. Compared to this 
seat all the learning of the schools is as empty 
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air. A little longer, and I ahall know all that 
man can know, and shall come forth wiser than 
the wisest of mankind. Here I discern the 
signs and motions of the heavens and the stars, 
the laws that control the winds, the number 
of the sands on the sea-shore, the healing of 
the sick, the virtues of all simples, of birds, 
and of precious stones. Wert thou but once 
here, my friend, thou wouldst feel and own 
the power of knowledge." 

The student listened to all this, and won- 
dered much; at last he said, " Blessed be the 
day and hour when I found you; cannot you 
contrive to let me into the sack for a little 
while?" Then the other answered, as if very 
unwillingly, "A little space I may allow thee 
to sit here, if thou wilt reward me well and 
entreat me kindly; but thou must tarry yet an 
hour below, till I have learned some little 
matters that are yet unknown to me." 

So the student sat himself down and waited 
a while; but the time hung heavy upon him, 
and he begged earnestly that he might ascend 
forthwith, for his thirst of knowledge was great 
Then the other pretended to give way, and 
said, ** Thou must let the sack of wisdom de- 
scend, by untying yonder cord, and then thou 
shalt enter." So the student let him down, 
opened the sack, and set him free. "Now, 
then," cried he, "let me ascend quickly. " As 
he began to put himself into the sack, heels 
first, "Wait awhile," said the gardener, "that 
is not the way." Then he pushed him in head 
first, tied up the sack, and soon swung up the 
searcher after wisdom, dangling in the air. 
" How is it with thee, friend?" said he, "dost 
thou not feel that wisdom comes unto thee? 
Best there in peace, till thou art a wiser man 
than thou wert" 

So saying, he trotted off on the student's 
nag, and left the poor fellow to gather wiKlom 
till somebody should come and let him down. 



WOMAN. 1 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover. 
And wring hii bosom — is, to die. 

Olivkr Ooldsmith. 
^Fbit priatad in the Viear tf Wak^UUi, o. zzir. 



THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

[GeoTfe Gknrdon, Lord Byron, bom in LondoD, Md 
Januazj. 17S8; died at MiMolooglii, 19th April, 18i4. 
He wu the onlj child of Captain John BTion, of the 
Ooazds, and Catherine Gordon, of Oight, Ahordeen- 
■hire. Until the age of ten he wu edncatad at Aber* 
deen under the oare of his mother; he was then— having 
become heir to the title and estate of his grand-oaole. 
Lord Byron of Newstead Abbey— remoTcd to Hanow, 
and sabaeqnently to Cambridge. In 1807 appeared the 
Hour$ of IdUneu^ and the serere comments made npon 
it bj the Bdinbvrgk Review inspired the poet with his 
satire of the Bngluk Bardi and Seoteh Revmoert (1800). 
He trsTelled on the Continent for a coaple of yean^aoid 
soon after his return inued the first two cantos of CAildf 
SaroUTi PUgtimagt (1S12), which at once elcTated him 
to the pinnacle of poetic fkme. In 1815 he manied 
MiBs MUlbanke ; a year afterwards Lady Byron, with 
her infant daughter Ada, returned to her fltthe/s house 
in Leiceatershire. Byron thereupon quitted ^B"g^*ri^ 
with the determination nerer to return. He flitted 
about from place to place, but apent moat of hii time 
in Italy. In 1823 he proTcd hia darotion to Oraeoe by 
Joining in the attempt to aeoure ita independence, giiting 
to that object hia fortune and hia life— for it waa in 
the Gouiae of this enterpriae that he waa attacked by 
the illneai which doaed hia career. Hia life pn>> 
Toked many acandala, which have been more than oneo 
rcTiTcd aince hia death ; and on thia aubject a French 
critic makea the following obaerrationa : ^— " Our cnri- 
oaity haa killed our enthusiasm ; whether it regards a 
great poet or a great man, we lose sight of his work or 
his actions to occupy ouxaelTeB only with hii privata 
life. . . . The heritage <A a great man is not in that 
which brings him down to oar lerel, but in that which 
exalts him above us." >] 

The isles rtf Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where bumlDg Sappho loved and snng, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose, and Phosbns sprung I 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian rouse, 
The hero*s harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse : 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires* " Islands of the Blest '' 

> Henri Blaze de Buxy in the Remu de» Jkux Mpfndm, 
1st October, 187S. 

'Of Byron's works Macaulay wrote:— "It waa in 
deacription and meditation that he excelled. ' Daaorip- 
tion,' aa he aaid in Don /van, ' waa hia forU. His 
manner ia indeed peculiar, and ia almoat unequalled — 
rapid, aketchy, ftill of vigour ; the aalection happy ; the 
atrokea few and bold. . . . Nerer had any writer ao 
raat a command of the whole eloqaenoa of acorn, mis- 
anthropy, and deapair. That Marah waa nevar dxy. 
. . . But, after the cloaeat aorutiny. there will atill 
remain modi that can only perish with the ^glith 
language." 
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Tht monntaiiii look on ICanihon— 
And ICanthon looki on the tea; 

And mnsing there an hour alone, 
I dream'd that Oreeoe might itill be free; 

For standing on the Penian*t graTe, 

I oonld not deem myielf a tlare. 

A king late on the rocky brow 
Whieh looki o'er lea-bom Salamia; 

And ihipa, bj thonaands, lay below, 
And men in nations ;— all were hial 

He ooonted them afc break of day — 

And when the tun set where were they? 

And where are they? and where art thou. 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine, 

Degenerate into hands like mine? 

'TIS something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link'd among a fetter'd race. 

To feel at least a patriot's shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush- for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest? 

Must loe but blush?— Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylse ! 

What, silent still? and sUent all? 

Ah ! no;— the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall. 

And answer, ** Let one living head. 
But one arise,— we come, we come!" 
lis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal I 

Tou have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

Tou have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine 1 
We will not think of themes like these ! 

It made Anaereon's song divine : 
He served — but served Polycrates — 

A tyrant ; but our masters then 

Were still, at least, our countrymen. 



The tyrant of the Chenoneee 

Was freedom's best and braveit frMod ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine\ 
On Suli's rock, and Paiga's shore. 

Exists the renmant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown. 

The Heracleidsn blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells; 

In native swords, and native ranks. 
The only hope of courage dwells; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 

But gazing on each glowing maid. 
My own the burning tear-drop laves. 
To think such breasts must suckle daves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep. 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan -like, let me sing and dlier 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine^ 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine 1 



THE WAVERLEY MYSTERY. 

It is difficult nowadays to realize the inten* 
sity of the curiosity which long prevailed re- 
garding the authorship of the Waverley Novels. 
The secret was well kept; several intimate 
friends had no doubt that Scott was the author, 
but few were certain of it The works were 
attributed to various known and unknown 
men; then the rapidity with which one novel 
followed the other gave rise to the idea that 
they could not be the productions of one man. 
This suggested to Scott the most humorous 
of all his introductions, namely, the preface U> 
iheBetrotked, which hecalled " Minutes of sede- 
runt of a general meeting of the shareholders 
designing to forma joint-stock company, united 
for the purpose of writing and publishing the 
class of works called the Waverley Novels.** 
Curiosity was at length satisfied and false ru- 
mours extinguished by Sir Walter Scott*s pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the authorship at the 
first dinner of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fnndr 
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held in the Anemblj Booms, on Friday, 28d 
Febrouy, 1827. The fund had been eeUb- 
lished in 1819, under the patronage of Frederick, 
Duke of York, for the benefit of sick and aged 
players. It was considered advisable by the 
numagers of the institation to attract attention 
to the charity by means of a public dinner, and 
Sir Walter Scott consented to preside on the 
occasion. The following sketch of the pro- 
ceedings appeared shortly after the event in a 
Glasgow periodical called the Ant, and is val- 
uable as the report of an eye-witness: — 

" Never was dinner so delayed, or so little 
worth being waited for, till the company was 
stnpified, and in that mood taken by surprise 
on the entrance of Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Fife, and other gentlemen, by the centre 
door. When they were recognized, every man 
stood up and cheered, as the chairman, with 
his ' peers,' halted his way up the middle pas- 
sage to the elevated seat beneath tlic royal 
canopy at the cross table, looking down the 
room. There was no grace before meat, and 
very little at it, believe me, for we were all as 
ravenous as wolves, and every man was there 
'his own carver.* 

"As I sent you more than one of the Edin- 
burgh papers, it is needless for me to recapitu- 
late the proceedings of the evening, as, upon the 
whole, they were faithfully reported ; although 
it was impossible for them to convey an idea 
of the intense spirit of sociality, and intimate 
brotherhood of feeling, as it were, which speedily 
pervaded the meeting, and distinguished it 
from the stiff formality and ostentatious parade 
of public dinners in general. All that I can 
do is merely to gather up a few crumbs of in- 
telligence that escaped the regular caterers for 
the public, or were deemed too trivial for their 
notice. Sir Walter spoke of the memory of 
the Duke of York with the feeling of one who 
had lost a friend, but we were obliged to pledge 
it and many other toasts with empty glasses. 
Mr. Robertson, the jolly croupier, even whose 
rotundity hardly made him visible to one-half of 
the company, so lowly was he seated, did not 
relish this, and prevented Sir Walter from 
going farther till he, at least, was supplied. 
At a later period he rose up and declared, with 
rich emphasis, that ' the room was still full of 
waiters, but empty of wine,' and at last we 
all got to port. The chairman hesitated con- 
siderably in his opening or formal speech. He 
seemed to have written and forgotten it; but no 
sooner was the task-work over, than he felt at 
his own ease, and made his auditors be at theirs. 
In fact, each of us very speedily experienced 
the same agreeable feeling that would have 



been ours had we been seated at table with Sir 
Walter, and been on terms of perfect intimacy 
with him. At length Lord Meadowbank got 
up and petrified us all by his direct, and, aa 
it at first appeared, scandalously rude allusion 
to his friend's being the author of Waverley, 
The next sensation was that of wonder, how 
Sir Walter, so involved, would contrive to ex^ 
tricate himself from the dilemma. He itmt 
up; a smile played upon his rough and shagged, 
but expressive lace; and in a low tone, which 
yet was heard in the remotest comer of the 
room, revealed the truth that no one there had 
doubted, but that every one was electrified to 
hear from his own lips-- that he was the author 
— or, as he added, the sole author of the writ- 
ings that have placed Waverley and its suc- 
cessors at the head of the romance literatui« of 
the world. There was, as you may guees, 
cheering at this till the roof sent back the 
thundering plaudits. . . . I must conclude. 
Mackay's speech was well written; but he has 
only one way of delivery, whether of ' my con- 
science!' or 'the immortal Garrick,' &.c He 
can sing plaintively, however, and with feeling, 
as well as comically and with mirth, as he that 
night evinced. The badinage between him 
and Sir Walter was highly dramatic — so much 
so, as to appear premeditated to some. Good- 
nature, rather than very good taste, at all 
events, prompted the giving a second-rate 
actor's health next, after such a ceremony as 
the revelation of the 'Veiled Prophet.' The 
more minute touches — in which it was that 
the chairman excelled, — of course could not be 
detailed in the newspaper reports — as where he 
alluded to his son's being a hussar — where he 
spoke of auld Scotland, and ' every lass in her 
cottage, and countess in her castle ' — and of Mrs. 
Siddons — Mrs. Anne Page, and 'her probabili- 
ties' — ^and Lord Ogilby and his 'twinge' — nor 
can they convey to you the Northumbrian raci- 
ness of his 'hurra' — of P. Robertson's mellow 
tones, smacking of old port and good living." 
Sir Walter Scott took the chair, amid en- 
thusiastic greetings, at six o'clock, supported 
on his right hand by the Earl of Fife, and on 
the left by Lord Meadowbank. On the rig^t 
of the Earl of Fife were Sir John Hope of 
Pinkie, Bart, Admiral Adam, Robert Dundaa, 
Esq. of Amiston, and several officers of the 
7th Hussars; and on the left of the chair sat 
Baron Clerk Rattray, Gilbert Innes, Esq. of 
Stow, James Walker, Esq. of Dairy, and seve- 
ral officers: Patrick Robertson, Esq., Advo- 
cate, and Sir Samuel Stirling of Glorat, Bart, 
croupiers. Professor Wilson was ill, and un- 
able to attend the meeting. 
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After the ImmU of " The King/' "The Dake 
of Clarence and the Royal Family/' and the 
Jate " Duke of York/' the chairman proposed 
4he Theatrical Fnnd. He ipoke with much 
/enrour of the dramatic art, and warmly pleaded 
lor the poor player, whose wants were not of 
'his own making, but arose from the natural 
.sources of sickness and old age. Maekay, the 
popular Scottish actor who wojs long identified 
with the character he Tepresente<i in the stage 
Torsion of Bob Boy, Bailie Nicol Janrie, re- 
iomed thanks on behalf of his brethren. Before 
fitting down he proposed the health of the 
Patrons of the Theatrical Fund ; and then came 
what proved to be the event of the evening. 

Loi^ Meadowbank begged to return the 
thanks of the patrons for the honour now con- 
ferred on them. He could bear testimony to 
the anxiety which they all felt for the interests 
of the institution. And now, that he might 
in some measure repay the gratification which 
had been afforded himself, he begged to propose 
a health, which he was sure, in an assembly of 
Scotsmen, would be received, not with an or- 
dinary feeling of delight, but with rapture and 
enthusiasm. He knew that it would be pain- 
ful to his feelings if he were to speak to him 
in the terms which his heart prompted; and 
that he had sheltered himself under his native 
modesty from the applause which he deserved. 
But the clouds were now dispelled — the dark- 
■neu visible was cleared away — and the Great 
Unknown — (here the room literally rung with 
applauses, which were continued for some 
minutes) — the minstrel of our country — the 
mighty magician who had rolled back the cur- 
rent of time, and conjured up the men and the 
manners which had long passed away, stood 
revealed to the heart8 and the eyes of his affec- 
tionate and admiring countrymen. If he 
himself were capable of imagining all that be- 
longed to this mighty subject — were he even 
able to give utterance to all that, as a friend, 
as a man, and as a Scotsman, he must feel 
regarding it; yet knowing, as he well did, that 
this illustrious individual was not more dis- 
tinguished for his towering talents, than for 
those feelings which rendered such allusions 
tingrateful to him, however sparingly intro- 
duced, he would on that account still refrain 
from doing that which would otherwise be no 
less pleasing to him than to his audience. But 
this his lordship hoped he would be allowed to 
•ay — his auditors would not pardon him were 
he to say less — we owe to him as a people a 
large and heavy debt of g^^titude. He it is 
who has opened to foreigners the grand and 
characteristic beauties of our country. It ia 



by him that our gallant ancestors and th^ 
struggles of our illustrious patriots, who foug^ht 
and bled in order to secure that independence 
and that liberty we now enjoy, have obtained 
a fame no longer confined to the boundaries of 
a remote and comparatively obscure nation : it 
ia he who has called down on their strogg^lea 
for glory and freedom the admiration of foreign 
countries. He has conferred a new reputation 
on our national character, and bestowed on 
Scotland an imperishable name, were it only 
by her having given birth to himself. [Loud 
and rapturous applause showed that the audi- 
ence thoroughly appreciated and endorsed this 
encomium. ] 

Sir Walter Scott certainly did not think 
that, in coming here to-day, he would have 
the task of acknowledging, before three hundred 
gentlemen, a secret which, considering that it 
was communicated to more than twenty people, 
was remarkably well kept He was now be- 
fore the bar of his country, and might be un- 
derstood to be on trial before Lord Meadowbank 
as an offender; yet he was sure that every im- 
partial jury would bring in a verdict of Kot 
Proven. He did not now think it necessary 
to enter into the reasons of his long silence. 
A variety of reasons had led to the concealment; 
perhaps caprice had the greatest share in it. 
He had now to say, however, that the merits 
of these works, if they had any, and their faults, 
were entirely imputable to himself. (Long 
and loud cheering.) He was afraid to think on 
what he had done. ''Look on't again, I dare 
not" He had thus far unbosomed himself, 
but as this would go to the public, he wished 
to speak seriously; and when he said that he 
was the author, he meant that he toas the total 
and undivided author. With the exception 
of quotations, there was not a single word that 
was not derived from himself, or suggested in 
the course of his reading. The wand was now 
broken, and the rod buried. You will allow 
me further to say, with Prospero, " Your breath 
has filled my sails;" and to crave one single 
toast in the capacity of the author of these 
novels; and he would dedicate a bumper to the 
health of one who has represented some of those 
characters, of which he had endeavoured to give 
the skeleton, with a degree of liveliness which 
rendered him grateful. He would propose the 
health of his friend Baiiie Nicol Jarvie (loud 
applause) — and he was sure, that when the 
author of Waverley and Bob B&y drinks to 
Nicol Jarvie, it would be received with that 
degree of applause to which that gentleman 
has always been accustomed, and that they 
would take care that on the present occasion 
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it should be fbodioious! — (Long and yehement 
apphrase.) 

Mr. Mackay, after a short pause, exclaimed, 
in the character of Bailie Janrie, — "My con- 
aciencet My worthy faither the deacon could 
not have believed that siccan a great honour 
ahould befa' me his son — that I should hae 
had sic a compliment paid to me by the Great 
Unknown." 

Sir Walter Scott— -"The Small Known now, 
Mr. Bailie." 

Mr. Mackay. — He had been long identified 
with the Bailie, and he was vain of the cogno- 
men which he had now worn for eight years; 
and he questioned if any of his brethren in the 
Council had gi'en sic universal satisfaction to 
a' parties — (loud laughter and applause). — Be- 
fore he sat down, he begged to propose "The 
Lord Provost and the City of Edinburgh." 

Bailie Bonar returned thanks. 

Mr. Patrick Robertson, one of the wittiest 
«nd most jovial of the old school of Scottish 
lawyers — who afterwards became one of the 
lords of the Court of Session, and astounded 
•everybody by publishing two volumes of poems 
and sonnets — next proposed the health of Mrs. 
Henry Siddons and success to the Theatre 
Royal of Edinburgh. Mr. Murray, the brother 
•of Mrs. H. Siddons and then manager of the 
Theatre, returned thanks for his sister, and 
told how the theatre had been rescued from 
xnin, and all its difficulties overcome, by the 
production of Bob Roy — a statement which 
might have been made by many subsequent 
managers in Edinburgh and Glasgow, for in 
these cities the play always proves attractive. 
The toasts which followed were: by the chair- 
man, "Mr. Murray," who replied; "The 
Stewards," which Mr. Yandenhoff, the actor, 
Acknowledged; by Lord Meadowbank, "The 
Earl of Fife," who replied, and concluded by 
giving the health of the ' ' Edinburgh Theatrical 
Company;" by P. Robertson, "Lord JeflFiey," 
whose absence was due to ill-health; by Mr. J. 
Maoonochie, "Mrs. Siddons, senior, the most 
distinguished ornament of the stage;" by Mr. 
Dundas of Amiston, "The Memory of Home, 
the Author of Douglas." The chairman next 
said he had too long delayed proposing a toast 
which must be ever hailed with pleasure in a 
Scottish meeting. He meant the land that 
bore us, — ^the Land of Cakes; every river, every 
loch, every hill, from Tweed to Johnnie Groat*s 
house — every lass in her cottage, and countess 
in her castle. (Applause.) So long as her 
sons should stand by her, as their fathers had 
done, she must be a happy country and a re- 
iipected one. And he who would not drink a 



bumper to this toast, may he never drink 
whisky more. 

Then Mr. H. G. Bell proposed the health of 
James Sheridan Knowles. The chairman follow- 
ed with "ShakBpeare,"and "Joanna Baillie;" 
and after these toasts had been honoured, came 
"Mr. Terry" (who dramatized most of the 
Waverley Novels); "Allan Ramsay;" "the 
Patronesses of the Theatre;" "the New 
Theatre;" and "Heniy Mackenzie, 'the man 
of feeling.'" 

Immediately afterwards Sir Walter said: 
' ' Gentlemen,— it is now wearing late, and I shall 
request permission to retire. Like Partridge, 
I may say, *non aum qualU eram.* At my 
time of day, I can agree with Lord Ogilby as 
to his rheumatism, and say, 'There's a twinge.' 
I hope, therefore, you will excuse me for leav- 
ing the chair." — The worthy baronet then re- 
tired amidst long, loud, and rapturous cheering. 

Mr. Patrick Robertson was then called to 
the chair by acclamation. 

"Gentlemen,"— said Mr. Robertson,— "I 
take the liberty of asking you to fill a bumper 
to the very brim. There is not one of us who 
will not remember, while he lives, being present 
at this day's festival, and the declaration made 
this night by the gentleman who has just left 
the chair. That declaration has rent the veil 
from the features of the Great Unknown — a 
name which must now meige in the name of 
the Great Known. It w ill be henceforth coupled 
with the name of Scott, which will become 
familiar like a household word. We have heard 
the confession from his own immortal lips — 
(tremendous cheering) — and we cannot dwell 
with too much or too fervent praise on the 
merits of one of the greatest men Scotland has 
produced." 

The following is Sir Walter's own comment 
upon the proceedings at the Theatrical Fund 
dinner ; it is an entry in his diary for Febru- 
ary 24th, . . . "If our jests were not good, our 
laughter was abundant. I think I will hardly 
take the chair again when the company is so 
miscellaneous ; though they all behaved per- 
fectly well. Meadowbank taxed me with the 
novels, and to end that farce at once, I pleaded 
guilty; so that splore is ended. As to the 
collection — it has been 'much cry and little 
woo, as the deil said when he shore the sow.' 
I got away at ten at night." Lord Meadowbank 
had, when going into the meeting, asked Scott if 
he might refer to the authorship of the novels; 
and as the facts were pretty generally known 
since the failure of his publiahing house, 
Scott answered: "Do as you like — only, don't 
say much about so old a story." 
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THE SCOTT CSNTENABT. 

The 15ih Aagnst, 1871, was the hundredth 
anniTenary of Sir Walter Scott's birth, and the 
Edinburgh Border Counties Aiwociation in- 
angnrated themorement for a festival in honoar 
of the memory of Scott, to be held on that 
occasion. Fot reasons of convenience, the cele- 
bration was arranged to take place on Wednesday 
the 9th Aagost, and accordingly, with few ex- 
ceptions, the centenary honours were paid on 
that day. In the principal cities of the United 
Kingdom, of America, the Continent, and the 
colonies, and, indeed, wherever there was a 
reading population, the genius of Scott was 
gratefully remembered in public and private 
on the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
Edinburgh, being his natal city, was appro- 
priately the centre of these rejoicings ; and &s 
the British Association held its meeting there 
in August, the number of strangers who at- 
tended the chief festival was considerably in- 
creased. During the day the city was crowded 
with visitors from far and near; flags were 
raised on the public buildings and on several 
private houses; relics of "the g^eat magician" 
— his manuscripts, portraits, and other articles 
intimately associated with his life and works-^ 
were exhibited in the Royal Scottish Academy; 
and, in brief, town and people presented the 
appearance of a national and popular holiday. 
In the evening various parts of the town were 
illuminated and the streets were crowded with 
sightseers. The Scott banquet was held in 
the Com Exchange, which was decorated for 
the occasion, and the company numbered about 
two thousand. Amongst the guests were the 
most famous representatives of literature, art, 
and science. The Earl of Dalkeith — one of 
the Scotts of Buccleuch — presided, and the 
vice-chairmen were Sir William Stirling- Max- 
well, the Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Jeniswood, 
the Lord Justice-general, and the Lord-provost 
of Edinburgh. 

As one of the best specimens of the oratory 
which the occasion inspired, we desire to pre- 
serve here the address of Sir W. Stirling- Max- 
well, who, after the customary loyal toasts from 
the chair, proposed "The Memory of Sir Walter 
Scott." 

Sir Wiluam Stirlino-Maxwill said: — To 
oflfer for your consideration some of the reasons 
why the memory of Sir Walter Scott should be 
honoured in an assembly composed mainly of 
his countrymen, and wholly of his admirers, 
may seem a very simple task. To state in 



any a d eq uat e mannpr his serviees to his oouik- 
try and mankind would be a task d a rtry 
different kind. It would involve nothing \mm 
than a review of the literature which he found, 
the literature which he left, and the literatnie 
which a later age has created, and an exami- 
nation into the part which literature holds in. 
the vital system of a people. I need hardlx 
say that the first and simpler method of treaW 
ing the subject is the one which I pit^poee to 
myself, and that in approaching even that, I 
am sensible how much I stand in need of your 
indulgence. I would first remind you of the 
amount of work accomplished by Scott, and 
the comparatively brief period in which it was- 
performed. In 1796, his twenty-fifth year, he 
began to toy with literature as a translator of 
German ballads. But his own original writ- 
ing:». beginning with the Houae of Aspen, and 
ending with the Surgeons DaugkUr, all saw 
the light between 1799 and 1831. His career 
as a popular poet may be said to have opened 
with the Lay of the Last Minstrel in 1805,. 
and ended with Harold the Dauntless in 1317. 
His career as our first writer of prose fiction, 
commenced with WaverUy in 1814, and closed 
with his life. By the side of this ample and 
sparkling stream of original writing flowed 
another of scarcely inferior volume, consisting^ 
of miscellaneous works, editorial, critical, bio- 
graphical, or historical, of which it is enough, 
to mention the editions of Dryden and Swift, 
the Life of Napoleon, and the Tales of a 
Grandfather. As an officer of the Court of 
Session and sheriff of Selkirk, professional woriL 
occupied a considerable portion of his time, 
and so also did the mercantile concerns ia 
which he was unfortunately a partner. For a. 
good many years, the years of seeming finan- 
cial prosperity, say from 1817 or 1818 to 1825, 
he was one of the most prominent figures in 
social life in Scotland, and one of the favourite 
lions of London. In these busy thirty-two 
years enough was done to fill the lives of ten not 
inconsiderable mortals. One of the Homeric 
heroes seemed to have reappeared upon the 
earth, clothed in superhuman strength and the 
wig and gown of a Scotch advocate. (Applause.) 
As a poet, Scott, like other great mastera 
of the lyre, may be said to have fulfilled 
the aspirations, and given full and trium- 
phant truth to the thought, with which many 
kindred minds have been in labour, but which, 
they had lacked strength to bring forth. In 
days when letters here in Scotland were still 
young, there was a strong disposition to gather 
op, and afterwards a no less strong wish to re- 
produce, the relics of earliest song. The ballada 
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which coUectora like George Bannatyne and 
Bichard Maitland loved, later poets like Allan 
Ramsay and Elizabeth Halket eagerly imi- 
tated, and so considemble was the power and 
the industry of these imitators that it has 
lately been ai^gued with plausibility that the 
best of our so-called old Scottish ballads belong 
to the age of Sir Roger de Coverley. Thom- 
son's Ccutle of Indolence and Percy's BeUques 
are later indications of the tendency of thought 
and taste which in another branch of art was 
likewise marked by the plaster pinnacles of 
Strawberry Hill. Scott himself, cradled in 
the ballad-land, became the most zealous as 
well as the ablest of ballad editors. In collect- 
ing materials for the MvMtrtUy qf the Scottish 
Border, thinking, as it was said, "of little 
but the queemess and the fun," he was mak- 
ing himself for the work of his life. He was 
also in no small degree making at the same 
time the public taste to which that work was 
to be submitted. In fulness of time the Lay 
qf the Last Minstrel was bom, to fascinate a 
world athwart which the genius of Bums had 
lately flashed, but in which Hayley was' pro- 
bably the most popular poet, and the laurel 
of Dryden certainly wreathed the brows of Pye. 
Few critics will question the supremacy of 
Scott, at least in our language, in the field of 
metrical romance. Opinion may vary as to 
the rank to be assigned to that class of compo- 
sition. Other poets have soared higher into 
the empyrean of thought, or have dived deeper 
into the mystery of life, but none has ever 
told his tale with greater breadth of light and 
shade, or hurried his reader along with a more 
genial vivacity; none has ever lit up the 
banquet-hall or the battle-field with more of 
Homeric fire, or adorned his action with a more 
exquisite transcript of the scenery of nature. 
(Applause.) It is in virtue of these qualities 
that a great poet holds as his own for ever the 
ground, historical or topographical, which his 
wand has once touched ; and conquests of this 
kind are in one sense a measure of his power. 
In this sphere Scott is certainly the greatest 
of peaceful and beneficent conquerors in the 
world of letters. Bannockbnm and Flodden 
are his; Melrose and Dun vegan, and many a 
fair domain and ancient pile between. The 
honse of Buccleuch is not less indebted to his 
genius than to the valour of another Sir Walter, 
the favour of King James, or the good house- 
wifery of the lady of the Lay. Of this city, 
his own romantic town, he is, in our legal 
language, the unquestioned feudal superior. 
It is curious now to turn to his friend Moore's 
playful allusions to these poetical conquests at ! 



the time Boheby was announced in 1814. Writ- 
ing in the character of Messrs. Lackington to 
one of their authors, he says that Scott, 

" Having qnittad the B<mlen io aeek n«w nnowa. 
Is coming bj long quarto atages to town. 
And, b^inning with RoMy, the job's fore to pay ; 
Ifeuu to do all the gentlemen's seats on the waj. 
Now the scheme is, though none of our haekneja can 

beat him. 
To start a new poet through Highgate to meet him ; 
Who by means of qniok prooft, no roTises, long coaciMS, 
May do a few villas before Bcutt approaches. 
Indeed, if our Pegasus be not ctin^t shabby. 
He'll reach without foundering at least Woburn Abbey.'* 

It is needless to remind you that ere the fresh 
poet alighted at Wobum gate Scott had pur- 
sued his raid far into England, and with new 
arms had annexed Ashby and Kenilworth, 
Whitefriars and Whitehall. (Applause.) Had 
Scott written nothing but his lyrics he would 
still hold a distinguished place in letter?. 
"Rosabelle," '»Lochinvar," "Jock o* Hazel- 
dean," "Norah's Vow," and "The Pibroch of 
Donuil Dhu " will be sung and loved as long 
as tenderness and melody, pith and vigour, 
archness, gaiety, and delicate humour shall 
please the ear, inspire the fancy, and touch 
the heart. These and other songs of Scott 
have made the tour of the world with the 
songs of Bums, and haunt the memory of 
most men who love poetry and speak English. 
They are the very songs to be sung in a strange 
land by exiles not much given to weeping and 
hanging their harps on willows, and who yet 
at Vancouver or Hong-Kong very steadily 
think of Scotland, knowing, or perhaps not 
knowing, how greatly the Scotland to which 
their hearts turn is the intellectual creation 
of Scott. It is the poet's best reward, we a:e 
told by Longfellow, to find his song in the 
heart of a friend. Scott, like Longfellow him- 
self, is a poet who enjoys " love, honour, and 
obedience, troops of friends." One of the 
latest of his stranger-friends whom I have 
met with tumed up in North-Eastern Siberia. 
If you will look into the pleasant tent-life in 
that country of Mr. George Kennan, an Ame- 
rican surveyor, you will find him discovering^ 
analogies between the scenery around him and 
the Western Highlands of Scott's poetry, and 
recording how he and his party made the wood- 
lands of Kamtschatka re-echo to the wild and 
unaccustomed war-notes of "Bonnie Dundee." 
I would now ask you to look at Scott as a 
writer of prose fiction, who, from the stores of 
his learning and the spring of his imagination, 
fed for sixteen years the fancy of the civilised 
world, ministering no less to the social and 
moral well-being than to the innocent gaiety of 
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oaiioikB. The Waverley NoTeU prorided a new 
pleasure for the reading world, even for the 
little faatidions world of jaded elderlj critics. 
To him who has never seen the sea or the 
mountains, the first sight of either becomes 
an epoch in his life. Many of us, I belieye, 
cherish as a choice reminisoence our first 
glimpse of the fair imaginary realm which 
was created by Scott My own first peep of 
it I well remember, obtained by means of a 
reriew which I got hold of when at an age at 
which the nature and oses of quarterly criti- 
cism were for me as yet very dim. The de- 
light with which I devoured the extracts in 
small print was only equalled by the disgust 
with which I floundered amongst the com- 
ments in a larger type, lamentable fits of 
insanity, as I thought them, befalling in some 
mysterious manner my matchless story-teller. 
It was not till several years afterwards that 
the book itself fell into my hands, and the 
well-remembered names of Isaac of York, Re- 
becca and Rowenna, told me that I had found 
an old friend in Ivanhoe, I venture to men- 
tion this trivial personal incident in hopes that 
it may recall to many of you whom I have the 
honour to address, various green spots, diverse 
and yet similar, of auld langsyne connected 
with Scott and his writings (Applause.) The 
effect which the first Waverley Novel may pro- 
duce on a fresh and imaginative mind, now 
when Scott has taught his craft to so many 
cunning hands, can give but a very faint idea 
of the success of Waverley. * * The small anony- 
mous sort of a novel," as Scott called it in 
sending it to Mr. Morritt by the mail of the 
9th July, 1814, very speedily took the world 
by storm. Five years later, on the publication 
of the eighth of the series, a reviewer so dis- 
criminating and so little given to reckless 
praise as Mr. Jeffrey announced that no such 
prodigy had been known since Shakspeare 
wrote his thirty-eight plays in the brief space 
of his early manhood. This opinion was re- 
corded upon the appearance of Kenilwarth, 
Nigel, Durward, and various other favourites, 
scarce less successful than their predecessors. 
Detailed criticism would be out of place here, 
where we are met to agpree that as Stratford did 
for Shakspeare, so Edinburgh must do for Scott. 
The long procession of ideal fignires» headed by 
Waverley and the Baron of Bradwardine, and 
closed by Richard Middlemaa and the French 
Begum, forms stem and solemn, or gay and 
sportive, courtly or g^tesque, of every age 
and sex, of many climes, periods, and moods 
of mind, which proceeded from the brain of 
Soott, have furnished a goodly quota of their 



number to the worid's gallery, where the ptaph 
of the poet's dream stand side by side with tib^ 
personages of history, and where it often ooemm 
to us, who are the transitory visitors to the ^ 
show, to exclaim with the Spanish monk before 
the canvas of Titian — 



**Tb«nai«UMrMl 
And we the paintad ahadowB on the walL* 

(Applause.) Who of us, indeed, do not fed 
Don Quixote and his squire, Hamlet and Fal- 
staff, to be our fellow -creatures quite aa tmlj 
as Philip III. or the Minister Lerma, or 
Devereux or Cecil or Queen Bess herself? Scott 
has filled more places in the historical YaUudlm 
than any other writer, Shakspeare alone ex- 
cepted. To the history of this little comer of 
northern Europe, this single Scotchman, bend- 
ing his big brow over his desk, has given a 
wide and splendid celebrity, far beyond the 
reach, at least far beyond the attainment of 
the strong hands and stout hearts and busy 
brains of the whole perfervid race of other 
days at home and abroad. (Applause.) 

His reading of our national story is probably 
the version which will long be accepted by the 
world. In one point, indeed, it was fiercely 
challenged. The sufi^ngs and services of the 
Covenanters had made them popular idols, and 
some good men were startled at being shown 
that their idols had a comic side, and on being 
reminded that in respect and sympathy for 
freedom of thought the black Prelatist and the 
true-blue Presbyterian were in the relative 
condition of the pot and the kettle in the fable. 
But I question if any of the controversialists 
who entered the field against Scott ever recog- 
nized more fully than he did that the q>irit 
which leads men to lay down their lives for 
what they hold to be truth is the very breath 
of national life ; if any Whig writer has ever 
painted a more touching picture of the better 
men of Bothwellhaugh than the novelist who 
delighted to wear the white cockade of the 
cavalier. In fact, the good com of the history 
of the Kirk seems to owe quite as much to the 
winnowing it received from Scott as to the 
painful gamerings of honest Wodrow, in whose 
husbandry' flail and fanner were unknown. If 
the world beyond the Tweed is likely for long 
to read Scottish history with the eyes of Scott, 
it is still more certain to adopt his estimate <^ 
the character of our people. Coleridge used to 
say, ''Whenever I have occasion to speak of a 
Scotch rascal, I always lay the emphasis on 
Scotch." This principle Scott applied in a 
somewhat larger spirit. His Scotch characters. 
Highland and Lowland, tinted with all the 
delicate shades of local and social colour, gentle 
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and simple, good and bad, are all emphatically 
Scotch. It ia not for a Scotchman to aay 
whether oar great painter has or has not been 
"To all our Tirta« Tory kind. 
To aU oar fltalto a liUle blind." 

Bat we certainly onght to be well content with 
the national portraitnre, and do each what in as 
lies to perpetaate its nobler features. The work 
that Bams yearned after from the depths of his 
passionate heart, Scott haa actually accom- 
plished. From the story of our feads and fac- 
tions, from the dast and blood of the past, his 
genius and his patriotism have culled all that 
was pure and lovely and of good report, and have 
woven it into an immortal chaplet for the brow of 
Caledonia. He has fanned the fire of Scottish 
nationality without detriment — nay, with posi- 
tive advantage to that higher and nobler na- 
tionality which rallies around the flag whereon 
the white cross fits so compactly into the red. 
Wherever the British flag flies it will find no 
better or truer defenders there than those 
Scotchmen who best know and love their Scott. 
(Applause.) 

Amidst moral and intellectual benefits, I 
must not forget the important contributions 
of Scott to the material prosperity of his 
native land. The dead poet whom we cele- 
brate is as distinctly an employer of labour 
as any of those captains of industry whose 
looms whirl by the Tweed or whose, furnaces 
flame along the Clyde. Here, there, every- 
where, pilgrims are flocking to the shrines 
which he has built for himself and his country; 
and trades and occupations of all kinds flourish 
by the brain which lies in Drybuigh, as they 
formerly flourished by the brain of St l^omas. 
Mrs. Dodds of the Cleikum, Neil Blane of the 
HowfiT, and others, his pleasant publicans, are 
only a few of those whom Scott has established 
in a roaring business. When land is to be sold 
in any district of the Scott countries, his scenes 
and his characters therewith connected, and 
even his passing allusions, are carefully chron- 
icled amongst other attractions in the adver- 
tisement, and duly inventoried amongst the 
title-deeds of the estate. It would be hard to 
say how many years' purchase Scott has added 
to the value of Branksome, or of the Eildon 
pastures. But there is no doubt that the touch 
of his pen does in many places form an im- 
portant element of that unearned increment of 
value — that, I believe, is the scientific term— 
which Mr. Stuart Mill and friends propose 
shortly to transfer from the lords of the soil to 
the Lords of the Treasury. Some of Scott*s 
truest admirers have been disposed to regret 
that there is no single piece of his that gives 



any adequate idea of his greatness. The panga 
of parturition were indeed unknown to that 
most prolific of brains. The mighty machinery 
of his mind worked with the least possible 
friction. Waverley is generally esteemed the 
most carefully finished of his tales, yet we 
know, on his own authority, the two last vol- 
umes were written between tbe 4th of June 
and the 1st of July. The noble lord who, in 
a party attack on the most illustrious of hia 
countrymen, told the House of Commons that 
one of the Clerks of Session wrote more hooka 
than any other person had leisure to read, 
would probably have accomplished an unusual 
feat if he had read in one day the forty 
pages 8vo which Scott sometimes wrote in 
the same period of time. The two sermons 
which Scott wrote for a clerical friend were 
promised overnight and placed in his hand 
next morning. The absence of apparent elTort 
in the exercise of even his highest powers struck 
all strangers who had an opportunity of observ- 
ing bis talents. Two acute and by no means 
superstitious observers solved the mystery by 
ascribing to him something of supernatural 
power. "There was," says Hazlitt, "a de- 
gree of capacity in that huge double forehead 
which superseded all effort, and made every- 
thing come intuitively and almost mechani- 
cally." Captain Basil Hall was at first much 
exercised by the phenomenon, but as he himself 
kept a very copious journal, and discovered 
that in one of his visits to Abbotsford he had 
written in one day about as much as Scott con- 
sidered a fair day's task, he considered that 
his wonder was misapplied. ** No such great 
matter after all," concluded the gallant cap- 
tain; "it is mere industry and a little inven- 
tion, and that we all know costs Scott nothing. " 
(A laugh.) In fact, amongst his intimate 
friends the marvellous facility and fecundity 
of the man ceased to excite any surprise. Even 
the faithful and affectionate IJiidlaw, his 
amanuensis in times of sickness, used to forget 
himself and everything else in the interest of 
the tale he was writing down. If the dictation 
flagged, he would say, " Come, sir, get on: get 
on:" and would receive the characteristic reply, 
"Hout! Willie, you forget I have to invent 
the story ! '* (Laughter. ) 

It is natural at first sight to regret all 
this headlong haste, and to wish that four 
or five of the novels had been compressed 
into a perfect work of art, into a "gem of 
purest ray serene" altogether worthy of the 
mind whence it came. No doubt the rule of 
(Goldsmith's connoisseur is generally a sound 
one, that the picture would have been better 
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had the painter taken more pains; and if we fiction his influence was very great HLi writ> 

can conceire sach a thing as a pedagogue ings stimulated historical research in a hundred 

seated with a row of possible Walter Scotts directions; and he was the founder of the 

before him, it would be highly proper that he Bannatyne Club, parent model of many ■! waller 

should impress the maxim on their young societies prolific of goodly quartos. In his 

minds. But as the genius of Scott was in so romances the delighted reader had found him- 

many points exceptional, it is possible that it self brought face to face with personages whom 

may have worked under special laws of its own, he had before Been only as in a glass darkly, 

and that something of the charm of his works Historians began to take a leaf out of the great 

may belong to their rapid and spontaneous flow, novelist's book; to use a style more dramatic 

like the rush of a river or melody from the and pictorial ; to develop individual character; 

throats of birds and bestow unwonted pains on accessories of 

"That cazol their sweet pleasoTw to the spring.** *i™® '^^^ place. Is it too much to say that 

(Applaase.) The ineuence of Scott upon Uter- 7 P"*^"^ '""' *» /he «"nP«e of Scott wme 

•tare, both .t home and abroad, waa Unmenae. "^ the most gntceful d.gresaiona of HUlam; 

Whatever he did, whatever attire he choee to •J"'«t'»ng of the splendid 8«ne-p«nting of 

assume, at once became the fashion. The ap- M««»nl»y; wmethmgof theelectncl.ghtflashed 

parent ease of hU vene. the faUI facility of T' T^ "V?*"" ""'J'o °? .'", ,T°f . 

the octosylUbie measure, procured him a large f'^'if ' f™" ">*, 1*1 "^ C^ly'^J (Applause:) 

poetical following, in which there were, no ^' !' <'nre««»»«We »<> »PPO«e »»>»» ^f.^ 

doubt, many figures strange to see, like the «^Tt^ *''*"rl!I' "^"«°**' "'^ *^^ 

alderman, in whose person Holyn)od saw f?^ .^«=?"f °»*"5«?' »"?f »' ^«^P^ 

^ *' like the mflnence of the Gulf Stream diffusing 

"J^ITk*^ ^**^'^ ^"^ ".' ^l n itself through our western sounds and sea-ooasto 

Gird the gron sirloin of a aty Celt." .. '^ , j • i ^ i* • 

m softer verdure and richer foliage? 

But his school can likewise boast of several Ofall the legacies which Scott has bequeathed 
disciples of rare genius. His presence may be to mankind, I believe none are more precious 
felt in some of the earlier tales of Byron; from ^han hU own character and life. (Applause. ) 
his shnne comes some of the fire that bums m Happy in many things, unhappy in a few, he 
Jvry and the Armada, and the Boman Lays was singularly happy in a biographer. Amongst 
of Macaulay, and m the Cavalter Ballads of q^^ chosen book companions, amongst the 
our own still lamented Aytoun Of the his- fngnds that can never alter nor forsake. Lock- 
toncal romance in prose he may be called the f^art's Life of Scott deserves to hold a place of 
father;andneverhad literary sire a more goodly chiefhonour and ready access. I doubt whether 
offspring m the second generation— ^^^ ^o^ld has ever been told so much about 
* * By many names men call them, any one man by any single biographer — whether 
In many lands they dwelL" the life of a great man has ever fallen into the 
In France, Hugo, De Vigny, the elder Dumas; hands of a writer with equal opportunity of 
in Spain, Feman Caballero; in Italy, Manzoni knowing the whole truth, and equal faculty for 
and D'Azeglio; in Germany, Zschokke and telling it; and whether the whole Bhgraphie 
Alexis; in America, Cooper; at home, Grattan, UniverselU can furnish a single other name 
Leigh Hunt, and Thackeray, are only a few of that would show so fair if the whole life which 
the writers well known to fame, who have belonged to it were unrolled like that of Scott, 
essayed to bend the bow of Scott. Of living year by year, almost day by day, before the 
English writers I will not speak. Many names gaze of his fellowmen. (Applause.) The ad- 
will at once occur to you all, and I am sure miration with which Scott was regarded during 
that the most famous of the band would be the the larger portion of his life was great, but the 
foremost in rendering homage to their grreat love and affection which he inspired during his 
master. If the words that Scott wrote to Mr. whole life was still greater. Warmly and 
Cadell in 1830 were somewhat overcharged widely loved before he was famous, in later days 
then, they are more near the truth in 1871 — he attracted the regard of various remarkable 
"The fact is," he wrote, **I have taught a persons to whom his fame was an unknown 
hundred gentlemen to write nearly, if not al- quantity. In Paris, in 1815, amongst all the 
together, as well as myself." In truth, Scott's celebrities of Europe, he seemed especially to 
art, using the word in the larger sense, was fascinate Blucher and Platoff* the Cossack, the 
like that of Falstaff*, who was witty himself latter of whom, cantering down the Rue de la 
and the cause of wit in other men. Paix, would jump off* his horse to kiss him. It 
Even in the fields less peculiarly his own than is highly improbable that either ths Pmasiau 



